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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

During  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
Grammar  was  first  published,  the  views  expounded  in  it 
have  undoubtedly  met  with  wider  acceptance  than  the 
author  in  the  least  anticipated.  There  arc  many  signs 
that  a  sound  idealism  is  surely  replacing,  as  a  basis  for 
natural  philosophy,  the  crude  materialism  of  the  older 
physicists.  More  than  one  professor  of  metaphysics  has 
actually  discovered  that  he  can  best  attack  "  modem " 
science  by  criticising  ancient  statements  as  to  mechanism 
from  a  standpoint  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the 
Grammar,  Step  by  step  men  of  science  are  coming  to 
recognise  that  mechanism  is  not  at  the  bottom  of 
phenomena,  but  is  only  the  conceptual  shorthand  by  aid 
of  which  they  can  briefly  describe  and  resume  phenomena. 
That  all  science  is  description  and  not  explanation,  that 
the  mystery  of  change  in  the  inorganic  world  is  just  as 
great  and  just  as  omnipresent  as  in  the  organic  world, 
are  statements  which  will  appear  platitudes  to  the  next 
generation.  Formerly  men  had  belief  as  to  the  super- 
sensuous,  and  thought  they  had  knowledge  of  the 
sensuous  The  science  of  the  future,  while  agnostic  as 
to  the  supersensuous,  will  replace  knowledge  by  belief 
in  the  perceptual  sphere,  and  reserve  the  term  knowledge 
for  the  conceptual  sphere — the  region  of  their  own 
concepts  and  ideas— of  ether,  atom,  organic  corpuscle,  and 
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vital  force — of  physical  and  plasmic  mechanics.  That 
this  change  of  view  as  to  the  basis  of  science  cannot 
take  place  without  misunderstanding,^  or  without  giving 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  dislike  science  to  decry  its 
weaknesses,  is  only  natural.  To  change  the  basis  of 
operations  during  a  campaign  always  gives  a  chance  to 
the  enemy,  but  the  chance  must  be  risked  if  thereby  we 
place  ourselves  permanently  in  a  position  of  greater 
strength  for  offence  and  defence.  If  the  reader  questions 
whether  there  is  still  war  between  science  and  dogma,  I 
must  reply  that  there  always  will  be  as  long  as  know- 
ledge is  opposed  to  ignorance.  To  know  requires  exertion, 
and  it  is  intellectually  easiest  to  shirk  effort  altogether 
by  accepting  phrases  which  cloak  the  unknown  in  the 
undefinable. 

Meanwhile  the  need  for  remodelling  the  fundamental 
mechanical  principles  as  we  find  them  stated  in  elementary 
text-books  of  physics  and  dynamics  remains  as  urgent  as 
ever.  Professor  A.  E.  H.  Love  is,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  in  his  Theoretical  Mechanics^  ventured 
a  good  way  in  the  right  direction,  but  his  work  will 
hardly  be  used  for  elementary  science  teaching,  and  it  is 
through  the  latter  only  that  we  can  hope  to  give  the  new 
and  sounder  scientific  conceptions  general  currency.  For 
the  present  the  Grammar  may  yet  be  of  service.  After 
an  eight  years'  life  and  an  issue  of  some  4000  copies,  it 
reappears  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form.  The  chief 
additions  are  Chapters  X.  and  XL,  dealing  with  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  the  field  of  biological  science.  The 
progress    in    this   direction   during   the    last   few    years 

^  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Sl  George  Mivart*s  attack  on  the  present  work  as 
essentially  materialistic  \— Fortnightly  RevUw^  1896. 

'  Cambridge  University  Press,  1897.  That  a  well-known  Harvard 
Professor  should  have  used  the  Grammar  as  a  basis  for  the  term's  discussions 
in  his  post-graduate  Seminar  is  another  hopeful  sign  that  many  minds  are 
being  stirred  to  reconsider  the  fundamental  concepts  of  science. 
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enables  me  to  define  several  of  these  conceptions  much 
more  accurately  than  was  possible  in  1892,  and  to 
indicate,  if  only  in  vague  outline,  what  a  fascinating  field 
is  being  here  transferred  from  the  synoptic  to  the  precise 
division  of  science  (p.  5 1 3).  Many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  wording,  but  few  in  the  substance  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  book.  For  valuable  suggestions  in 
Chapters  X.  and  XI.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  W.  F.  R.  Wcldon^  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Udny  Yule. 

If  I  have  not  paid  greater  attention  to  my  numerous 
critics,  it  is  not  that  I  have  failed  to  study  them  ;  it  is 
simply  that  I  have  remained — obstinately  it  may  be 
— convinced  that  the  views  expressed  are,  relatively  to 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  substantially  correct 
Such  changes  in  form  as  I  have  made  have  been  chiefly 
suggested  by  further  experience  in  the  diflficulties  which 
await  both  pupil  and  teacher.  I  can  only  conclude  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  if  old  friends  meet  the  Gramtnar 
in  its  new  form,  they  will  not  be  displeased  by  either  the 
superficial  changes  or  the  more  substantial  additions. 


KARL  PEARSON. 


University  College,  London, 
Dtcembtr  1899. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

There  are  periods  in  the  growth  of  science  when  it  is 
well  to  turn  our  attention  from  its  imposing  superstructure 
and  to  carefully  examine  its  foundations.  The  present 
book  is  primarily  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  funda-. 
iqeptal  concepts  of  modem  science,  and  as  such  finds 
its  justification  in  the  motto  placed  upon  its  title-page. 
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At  the  same  time  the  author  is  so  fully  conscious  of  the  j 

ease  of  criticism  and  the  difficulty  of  reconstruction,  that 
he  has  attempted  not  to  stop  short  at  the  lighter  task. 
No  one  who  knows  the  author's  views,  or  who  reads, 
indeed,  this  book,  will  believe  that  he  holds  the  labour 
of  the  great  scientists  or  the  mission  of  modem  science 
to  be  of  small  account  If  the  reader  finds  the  opinions 
of  physicists  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  current 
definitions  of  physical  concepts  called  into  question,  he 
must  not  attribute  this  to  a  purely  sceptical  spirit  in  the 
author.  He  accepts  almost  without  reserve  the  great 
results  of  modem  physics  ;  it  is  the  language  in  which 
these  results  are  stated  that  he  believes  needs  reconsidera- 
tion. This  reconsideration  is  the  more  urgent  because 
the  language  of  physics  is  widely  used  in  all  branches 
of  biological  (including  sociological)  science.  The 
obscurity  which  envelops  the  principia  of  science  is  not 
only  due  to  an  historical  evolution  influenced  by  the 
authority  which  attaches  even  to  the  phraseology  used 
by  great  discoverers,  but  to  the  fact  that  science,  as  long 
as  it  had  to  carry  on  a  difficult  warfare  with  metaphysics 
and  dc^ma,  like  a  skilful  general  conceived  it  best  to  hide 
its  own  deficient  organisation.  There  can  be  small 
doubt,  however,  that  this  deficient  organisation  will  not 
only  in  time  be  perceived  by  the  enemy,  but  that  it  has 
already  had  a  very  discouraging  influence  both  on 
scientific  recruits  and  on  intelligent  laymen.  Anything 
more  hopelessly  illogical  than  the  statements  with  regard 
to  force  and  matter  current  in  elementary  text-books  of 
science,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine;  and  the  author,  as  a 
result  of  some  ten  years'  teaching  and  examining,  has 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  works  possess 
little,  if  any,  educational  value ;  they  neither  encourage 
the  growth  of  logical  clearness  nor  form  any  exercise  in 
scientific    method     One    result    of    this    obscurity   we 
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probably  find  in  the  case  with  which  the  physicist,  as 
compared  with  either  the  pure  mathematician  or  the 
historian,  is  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  such  pseudo- 
sciences  as  natural  theology  and  spiritualism.  If  the 
constructive  portion  of  this  work  appears  to  the  reader 
unnecessarily  dogmatic  or  polemical,  the  author  would 
beg  him  to  remember  that  it  is  essentially  intended  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  the  reader's  own  thought,  rather 
than  to  inculcate  doctrine :  this  result  is  often  best 
achieved  by  the  assertion  and  contradiction  which  excite 
the  reader  to  independent  inquiry. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  Grammar  on  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  science,  especially  on  those  of  force 
and  matter,  have  formed  part  of  the  author's  teaching 
since  he  was  first  called  upon  (1882)  to  think  how  the 
elements  of  dyKifflteil  science  could  be  presented  free 
from  metaphysics  to  young  students.  But  the  endeavour 
to  put  them  into  popular  language  only  dates  from  the 
author's  appointment,  in  1 891,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
professorship  in  geometry.  The  substance  of  this  work 
formed  the  topic  of  two  introductory  courses  on  the 
Sco^  a  fid  Concepts  of  Modem  Science,  Gresham  College 
is  but  the  veriest  shred  of  what  its  founder  hoped  and 
dreamt  it  would  become — a  great  teaching  university 
for  London  —  but  the  author  in  writing  this  volume, 
whatever  its  failings,  felt  that  as  far  as  in  him  lay  he 
was  endeavouring  to  return  to  the  precedent  set  by  the 
earlier  and  more  distinguished  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
chair  of  geometry.  To  restore  the  chair  and  the  college 
to  its  pristine  importance  is  work  well  worth  doing,  but 
it  lies  in  the  hands  of  men  hardly  trained  to  appreciate 
the  social  value  of  science  and  general  culture. 

This  Grammar  of  Science^  imperfect  as  it  is,  would 
have  been  still  more  wanting  but  for  the  continual  help 
and    sympathy    of  several     kind    friends.     Mr.    W.    H. 
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Macaulay  of   Kinij's   College,   Cambridge,    has  given   aid 

in  many  ways,  ever  trying  to  keep  the  author's  scientific 

radicalism  within  moderate  and   reasonable  bounds.     To 

his  friend,  Mr.  R.  J.  Parker  of  Lincoln's    Inn,  the  author 

is     indebted     for    a    continuation    of    that     careful    and 

suggestive   revision  which  he  has  for  the  last  ten   years 

given    to     nearly    everything     the    author    has    written. 

Especially,  however,  his  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  R.  J.  Ryle 

of  Harnet,  whose  logical  mind  and  wide  historical  reading 

have  produced   a  "  betterment,"  which   gives  him  almost 

a  tenant-right  in  these  pages.      Lastly,  the  author  has  to 

thank    his    friend    and    former    pupil,    Miss    Alice    Lee, 

Assistant-Lecturer  in  Physics  at  Bedford  College,  London, 

for  the  preparation  of  the  index  and  for  several  important 

corrections. 

KARL  PEARSON. 

Gresham  College,  Londo.v, 

January  1892. 
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CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTORY — THE   SCOPE   AND    METHOD  OF 

SCIENCE 

§  I. —  Tlu  Need  of  the  Present 

Within  the  past  forty  years  so  revolutionary  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  appreciation  of  the  essential  facts 
in  the  growth  of  human  society,  that  it  has  become 
necessary  not  only  to  rewrite  history,  but  to  profoundly 
modify  our  theory  of  life  and  gradually,  but  none  the  less 
certainly,  to  adapt  our  conduct  to  the  novel  theory.  The 
insight  which  the  investigations  of  Darwin,  seconded  by 
the  suggestive  but  far  less  permanent  work  of  Spencer, 
have  given  us  into  the  development  of  both  individual  and 
social  life,  has  compelled  us  to  remodel  our  historical  ideas 
and  is  slowly  widening  and  consolidating  our  moral 
standards.  This  slowness  ought  not  to  dishearten  us,  for 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  of  social  stability  is  the  inert- 
ness, nay,  rather  active  hostility,  with  which  human 
societies  receive  all  new  ideas.  It  is  the  crucible  in  which 
the  dross  is  separated  from  the  genuine  metal,  and  which 
saves  the  body-social  from  a  succession  of  unprofitable 
and  possibly  injurious  experimental  variations.  That  the 
reformer  should  often  be  also  the  martyr  is,  perhaps,  a  not 
over-great  price  to  pay  for  the  caution  with  which  society 
as  a  whole  must  move  ;  it  may  require  years  to  replace  a 
great  leader  of  men,  but  a  stable  and  efficient  society  can 
only  be  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  development 
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If  we  have  learnt,  it  may  be  indirectly,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Darwin  that  the  methods  of  production,  the  mode 
of  holding  property,  the  forms  of  marriage,  the  organisa- 
tions of  the  family  and  of  the  commune  are  the  essential 
factors  which  the  historian  has  to  trace  in  the  growth  of 
human  society ;  if  in  our  history  books  we  are  ceasing  to 
head  periods  with  the  names  of  monarchs  and  to  devote 
whole  paragraphs  to  their  mistresses,  still  we  are  far  indeed 
from  clearly  grasping  the  exact  interaction  of  the  various 
factors  of  social  evolution,  or  from  understanding  why  one 
becomes  predominant  at  this  or  that  epoch.  We  can 
indeed  note  periods  of  great  social  activity  and  others  of 
apparent  quiescence,  but  it  is  probably  only  our  ignorance 
of  the  exact  course  of  social  evolution  which  leads  us  to 
assign  fundamental  changes  in  social  institutions  either  to 
individual  men  or  to  reformations  and  revolutions.  We 
associate,  it  is  true,  the  German  Reformation  with  a  re- 
placement of  coUectivist  by  individualist  standards,  not 
only  in  religion  but  also  in  handicraft,  art,  and  politics. 
The  French  Revolution  in  like  manner  is  the  epoch  from 
which  many  are  inclined  to  date  the  rebirth  of  those  social 
ideas  which  have  largely  remoulded  the  mediaeval  relations 
of  class  and  caste,  relations  little  affected  by  the  sixteenth- 
century  Reformation.  Coming  somewhat  nearer  to  our 
own  time  we  can  indeed  measure  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  the  social  influence  of  the  great  changes  in  the 
methods  of  production,  the  transition  from  home  to 
capitalistic  industry,  which  transformed  English  life  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  and  has  since  made  its  way 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  But  when  we  actually 
reach  our  own  age,  an  age  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  which  is  the  startlingly  rapid  growth  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  their  far-reaching  influence  on  the 
standards  of  both  the  comfort  and  the  conduct  of  human 
life,  we  find  it  impossible  to  compress  its  social  history 
into  the  bald  phrases  by  which  we  attempt  to  connote 
the  characteristics  of  more  distant  historical  epochs. 

It  is  very  diflicult  for  us  who  live  in  the  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  rightly  measure  the  relative  im- 
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port.incc  of  what  our  a^c  is  doing  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion. In  the  first  place  we  can  look  at  it  only  from  one 
standpoint — that  of  the  past.  It  needed  at  least  an 
Erasmus  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  Reformation  from 
all  that  preceded  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Or,  to  adopt  a 
metaphor,  a  blind  man  climbing  a  hill  might  have  a  con- 
siderable appreciation  of  the  various  degrees  of  steepness 
in  the  parts  he  had  traversed,  and  he  might  even  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  certainty  as  to  the  slope  whereon 
he  was  standing  for  the  time  being,  but  whether  that  slope 
led  immediately  to  a  steeper  ascent,  or  was  practically  the 
top,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  say.  In  the  next 
place  we  are  too  close  to  our  age,  both  in  position  and  feel- 
ing, to  appreciate  without  foreshortening  and  personal 
prejudice  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  are  un- 
doubtedly taking  place. 

The  contest  of  opinion  in  nearly  every  field  of  thought 
— the  struggle  of  old  and  new  standards  in  every  sphere 
of  activity,  in  religion,  in  commerce,  in  social  life — touch 
the  spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  the  individual  far  too 
nearly  for  him  to  be  a  dispassionate  judge  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  That  we  play  our  parts  in  an  era  of 
rapid  social  change  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  regards  attentively  the  marked  contrasts  presented 
by  our  modem  society.  It  is  an  era  alike  of  great  self- 
assertion  and  of  excessive  altruism  ;  we  see  the  highest  in- 
tellectual poweraccompanied  by  the  strangest  recrudescence 
of  superstition  ;  there  is  a  strong  socialist  drift  and  yet 
not  a  few  remarkable  individualist  teachers  ;  the  extremes 
of  religious  faith  and  of  unequivocal  freethought  are  found 
jostling  each  other.  Nor  do  these  opposing  traits  exist 
only  in  close  social  juxtaposition.  The  same  individual 
mind,  unconscious  of  its  own  want  of  logical  consistency, 
will  often  exhibit  our  age  in  microcosm. 

It  b  little  wonder  that  we  have  hitherto  made  small 
way  towards  a  common  estimate  of  what  our  time  is  really 
contributing  to  the  history  of  human  progress.  The  one 
man  finds  in  our  a!ge  a  restlessness,  a  distrust  of  authority, 
a  questioning  of  the  basis  of  all  social  institutions  and 
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long-established  methods — characteristics  which  mark  for 
him  a  decadence  of  social  unity,  a  collapse  of  the  time- 
honoured  principles  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  sole 
possible  guides  of  conduct.  A  second  man  with  a  different 
temperament  pictures  for  us  a  golden  age  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  new  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  through 
the  people,  and  when  those  modem  notions  of  human 
relations,  which  he  finds  everywhere  taking  root,  shall 
finally  have  supplanted  worn-out  customs. 

One  teacher  propounds  what  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
a  second.  "  -We  want  more  piety,"  cries  one  ;  "  We  must 
have  less,"  retorts  another.  "  State  interference  in  the 
hours  of  labour  is  absolutely  needful,"  declares  a  third  ; 
*'  It  will  destroy  all  individual  initiation  and  self-depend- 
ence," rejoins  a  fourth.  "The  salvation  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  technical  education  of  its  workpeople," 
is  the  shout  of  one  party  ;  "  Technical  education  is  merely 
a  trick  by  which  the  employer  of  labour  thrusts  upon  the 
nation  the  expense  of  providing  himself  with  better  human  j 

machines,"  is  the  prompt  answer  of  its  opponents.  "We 
need  more  private  charity,"  say  some  ;  **  All  private  charity 
is  an  anomaly,  a  waste  of  the  nation's  resources  and  a 
pauperising  of  its  members,"  reply  others.  "  Endow 
scientific  research  and  we  shall  know  the  truth,  when  and 
where  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  it " ;  but  the  counterblast 
is  at  hand :  **  To  endow  research  is  merely  to  encourage 
the  research  for  endowment ;  the  true  man  of  science  will 
not  be  held  back  by  poverty,  and  if  science  is  of  use  to 
us,  it  will  pay  for  itself."  Such  are  but  a  few  samples  of 
the  conflict  of  opinion  which  we  find  raging  around  us. 
The  prick  of  conscience  and  the  spur  of  highly  Mrrought 
sympathy  have  succeeded  in  arousing  a  wonderful  restless- 
ness in  our  generation — and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
advance  of  positive  knowledge  has  called  in  question 
many  old  customs  and  old  authorities.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  but  few  remedies  which  have  not  a  fair  chance 
to-day  of  being  put  upon  their  trial  Vast  syms  of  money 
are  raised  for  every  sort  of  charitable  schenie,  for  popular 
entertainment,    for   technical    instruction,   and   even    for 
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higher  education — in  short,  for  religious,  semi -religious, 
and  non-religious  movements  of  all  types.  Out  of  this 
chaos  ought  at  least  to  come  some  good  ;  but  how  shall 
we  set  the  good  against  the  evil  which  too  often  arises 
from  ill-defined,  or  even  undefined,  appropriation  of  those 
resources  which  the  nation  has  spared  by  the  hard  labour 
of  the  past,  or  can  obtain  by  drawing  on  the  future's 
credit  ? 

The  responsibility  of  individuals,  especially  with  regard 
to  wealth,  is  great,  so  great  that  we  see  a  growing  tendency 
of  the  state  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  private 
charities  and  to  regulate  the  great  educational  institutions 
endowed  by  private  or  semi-public  benefactions  in  the 
past  But  this  tendency  to  throw  back  the  responsibility 
from  the  individual  upon  the  state  is  really  only  throwing 
it  back  on  the  social  conscience  of  the  citizens  as  a  body 
— the  •*  tribal  conscience/*  as  Professor  Clifford  was  wont 
to  call  it  The  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  for  both 
local  and  central  representation  has  cast  a  greatly  in- 
creased responsibility  on  the  individual  citizen.  He  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  conflicting  opinions 
and  with  the  most  diverse  party  cries.  The  state  has 
become  in  our  day  the  largest  employer  of  labour,  the 
greatest  dispenser  of  charity,  and,  above  all,  the  school- 
master with  the  biggest  school  in  the  community.  Directly 
or  indirectly  the  individual  citizen  has  to  find  some  reply 
to  the  innumerable  social  and  educational  problems  of  the 
day.  He  requires  some  guide  in  the  determination  of  hb 
own  action  or  in  the  choice  of  fitting  representatives.  He 
is  thrust  into  an  appalling  maze  of  social  and  educational 
problems  ;  and  if  his  tribal  conscience  has  any  stuff  in  it, 
he  feels  that  these  problems  ought  not  to  be  settled,  so 
far  as  he  has  the  power  of  settling  them,  by  his  own 
personal  interests,  by  his  individual  prospects  of  profit  or 
loss.  He  is  called  upon  to  form  a  judgment  apart,  if  it 
possibly  may  be,  from  his  own  feelings  and  emotions — a 
judgment  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  interests  of 
society  at  large.  It  may  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  large 
employer  of  labour  to  form  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of 
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factory  legislation,  or  for  the  private  schoolmaster  to  see 
clearly  in  questions  of  state-aided  education.  None  the 
less  we  should  probably  all  agree  that  the  tribal  conscience 
ought  for  the  sake  of  social  welfare  to  be  stronger  than 
private  interest,  and  that  the  ideal  citizen,  if  he  existed, 
would  form  a  judgment  free  from  personal  bias. 

§  2. — Science  and  Citizenship 

How  is  such  a  judgment — so  necessary  in  our  time 
with  its  hot  conflict  of  individual  opinions  and  its  in- 
creased responsibility  for  the  individual  citizen — how  is 
such  a  judgment  to  be  formed  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
obvious  that  it  can  only  be  based  on  a  clear  knowledge  of 
facts,  an  appreciation  of  their  sequence  and  relative 
significance.  The  facts  once  classified,  once  understood, 
the  judgment  based  upon  them  ought  to  be  independent 
of  the  individual  mind  which  examines  them.  Is  there 
any  other  sphere,  outside  that  of  ideal  citizenship,  in  which 
there  is  habitual  use  of  this  method  of  classifying  facts  and 
forming  judgments  upon  them  ?  For  if  there  be,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  suggestive  as  to  methods  of  eliminating  indi- 
vidual bias ;  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best  training 
grounds  for  citizenship.  The  classification  of  facts  and 
the  formation  of  absolute  judgments  upon  the  basis  of 
this  classification — judgments  independent  of  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  individual  mind— essentially  sum  up  the 
aim  and  method  of  modem  science.  The  scientific  man 
has  above  all  things  to  strive  at  self- elimination  in  his 
judgments,  to  provide  an  argument  which  is  as  true  for 
each  individual  mind  as  for  his  own.  The  classification  of 
facts^  the  recognition  of  their  sequence  and  relative  significance 
is  the  function  of  science^  and  the  habit  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  these  facts  unbiassed  by  personal  feeling  is 
characteristic  of  what  may  be  termed  the  scientific  frame  ^f 

of  mind.  The  scientific  method  of  examining  facts  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  class  of  phenomena  and  to  one  class  of 
workers ;  it  is  applicable  to  social  as  well  as  to  physical 
problems,  and  we  must  carefully  guard  ourselves  against 
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supposing  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  professional  scientist. 

Now  this  frame  of  mind  seems  to  me  an  essential  of 
good  citizenship,  and  of  the  several  ways  in  which  it  can 
be  acquired  few  surpass  the  careful  study  of  some  one 
branch  of  natural  science.  The  insight  into  method  and 
the  habit  of  dispassionate  investigation  which  follow  from 
acquaintance  with  the  scientific  classification  of  even  some 
small  range  of  natural  facts,  give  the  mind  an  invaluable 
power  of  dealing  with  other  classes  of  facts  as  the  occasion 
arises.'  The  patient  and  persistent  study  of  some  one 
branch  of  natural  science  is  even  at  the  present  time 
within  the  reach  of  many.  In  some  branches  a  few  hours' 
study  a  week,  if  carried  on  earnestly  for  two  or  three 
years,  would  be  not  only  sufficient  to  give  a  thorough 
insight  into  scientific  method,  but  would  also  enable  the 
student  to  become  a  careful  observer  and  possibly  an 
original  investigator  in  his  chosen  field,  thus  adding  a  new 
delight  and  a  new  enthusiasm  to  his  life.  The  importance 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  scientific  method  is  so  great,  that  I 
think  the  state  may  be  reasonably  called  upon  to  place  in- 
struction in  pure  science  within  the  reach  of  all  its  citizens. 
Indeed,  we  ought  to  look  with  extreme  distrust  on  the  large 
expenditure  of  public  money  on  polytechnics  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, if  the  manual  instruction  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  at  these  places  be  not  accompanied  by  efficient  teach- 
ing in  pure  science.  The  scientific  habit  of  mind  is  one 
which  may  be  acquired  by  all,  and  the  readiest  means  of 
attaining  to  it*  ought  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  reader  must  be  careful  to  note  that  I  am  only 
praising  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  and  suggesting  one 

'  To  decry  specialisation  in  education  is  to  misinterpret  the  purpose  of 
cdocatioo.  The  true  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  impart  an  appiedation  of 
method  and  not  a  knowledge  of  fiicts.  This  is  Ur  more  readily  achieved  by 
ooooentrating  the  student's  attention  on  a  small  range  of  phenomena,  than  by 
leading  him  in  rapid  and  super6cial  survey  over  wide  fields  of  knowledge. 
Personally  I  have  no  recollection  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the/ir//  that  were 
taught  to  me  at  school,  but  the  notions  of  mutk^d  which  I  derived  from  my 
instructor  in  Greek  Grammar  (the  contents  of  which  I  have  long  since 
forgotten)  remain  in  my  mind  as  the  really  valuable  part  of  my  school 
equipment  for  life. 
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of  several  methods  by  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  No 
assertion  has  been  made  that  the  man  of  science  is 
necessarily  a  good  citizen,  or  that  his  judgment  upon 
social  or  political  questions  will  certainly  be  of  weight  It 
by  no  means  follows  that,  because  a  man  has  won  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  his  judgments 
on  such  problems  as  Socialism,  Home  Rule,  or  Biblical 
Criticism  will  necessarily  be  sound.  They  will  be  sound 
or  not  according  as  he  has  carried  his  scientific  method 
into  these  fields.  He  must  properly  have  classified  and 
appreciated  his  facts,  and  have  been  guided  by  them,  and 
not  by  personal  feeling  or  class  bias  in  his  judgments.  It 
is  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  as  an  essential  for  good 
citizenship  and  not  the  scientist  as  a  sound  politician  that 
I  wish  to  emphasise. 

§  3. — The  First  Claim  of  Modem  Science 

I  have  gone  a  rather  roundabout  way  to  reach  my 
definition  of  science  and  scientific  method.  But  it  has 
been  of  purpose,  for  in  the  spirit — and  it  is  a  healthy 
spirit — of  our  age  we  are  accustomed  to  question  all 
things  and  to  demand  a  reason  for  their  existence.  The 
sole  reason  that  can  be  given  for  any  social  institution  or 
form  of  human  activity — I  mean  not  how  they  came  to 
exist,  which  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  why  we  continue 
to  encourage  their  existence — lies  in  this  :  their  existence 
tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  human  society,  to  increase 
social  happiness,  or  to  strengthen  social  stability.  In  the 
spirit  of  our  age  we  are  bound  to  question  the  value  of 
science ;  to  ask  in  what  way  it  increases  the  happiness  of 
mankind  or  promotes  social  efficiency.  We  must  Justify 
the  existence  of  modem  science,  or  at  least  the  large  and 
growing  demands  which  it  makes  upon  the  national 
exchequer.  Apart  from  the  increased  physical  comfort, 
apart  from  the  intellectual  enjoyment  which  modem 
science  provides  for  the  community — points  often  and 
loudly  insisted  upon  and  to  which  I  shall  briefly  refer 
later — there  is  another  and  more  fundamental  justification 
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for  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  scientific  work.  From 
the  standpoint  of  morality,  or  from  the  relation  of  the 
individual  unit  to  other  members  of  the  same  social 
group,  we  have  to  judge  each  human  activity  by  its 
outcome  in  conduct.  How,  then,  does  science  justify 
itself  in  its  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men  as  citizens  ? 
I  assert  that  the  encouragement  of  scientific  investigation 
and  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  by  largely  incul- 
cating scientific  habits  of  mind  will  lead  to  more  efficient 
citizenship  and  so  to  increased  social  stability.  Minds 
trained  to  scientific  methods  are  less  likely  to  be  led  by 
mere  appeal  to  the  passions  or  by  blind  emotional  excite- 
ment to  sanction  acts  which  in  the  end  may  lead  to  social 
disaster.  In  the  first  and  foremost  place,  therefore,  I  lay 
stress  upon  the  educational  side  of  modern  science,  and 
state  my  position  in  some  such  words  as  these : — 

Modem  Science^  as  training  the  mind  to  an  exact  and 
impartial  analysis  offacts^  is  an  education  specially  fitted  to 
promote  sound  citizenslUp. 

Our  first  conclusion,  then,  as  to  the  value  of  science 
for  practical  life  turns  upon  the  efficient  training  it  pro- 
vides in  method.  The  man  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  marshal  facts,  to  examine  their  complex  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  predict  upon  the  result  of  this  examination 
their  inevitable  sequences — sequences  which  we  term 
natural  laws  and  which  are  as  valid  for  every  normal 
mind  as  for  that  of  the  individual  investigator — such  a 
man,  we  may  hope,  will  carry  his  scientific  method  into 
the  field  of  social  problems.  He  will  scarcely  be  content 
with  merely  superficial  statement,  with  vague  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  to  the  emotions,  to  individual  prejudices. 
He  will  demand  a  high  standard  of  reasoning,  a  clear 
insight  into  facts  and  their  results,  and  his  demand  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large. 

§  4. — Essentials  of  Good  Science 

I  want  the  reader  to  appreciate  clearly  that  science 
justifies  itself  in  its  methods,  quite  apart  from  any  service- 
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able  knowledge  it  may  convey.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
this  purely  educational  side  of  science  in  the  great  value 
of  its  practical  applications.  We  see  too  often  the  plea 
raised  for  science  that  it  is  useful  knowledge^  while 
philology  and  philosophy  are  supposed  to  have  small 
utilitarian  or  commercial  value.  Science,  indeed,  often 
teaches  us  facts  of  primary  importance  for  practical  life  ; 
yet  not  on  this  account,  but  because  it  leads  us  to  classi- 
fications and  systems  independent  of  the  individual  thinker, 
to  sequences  and  laws  admitting  of  no  play-room  for  in- 
dividual fancy,  must  we  rate  the  training  of  science  and 
its  social  value  higher  than  those  of  philology  and  phil- 
osophy. Herein  lies  the  first,  but  of  course  not  the  sole, 
ground  for  the  popularisation  of  science.  That  form  of 
popular  science  which  merely  recites  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations, which  merely  communicates  useful  knowledge^ 
is  from  this  standpoint  bad  science,  or  no  science  at  all. 
Let  me  recommend  the  reader  to  apply  this  test  to  every 
work  professing  to  give  a  popular  account  of  any  branch 
of  science.  If  any  such  work  gives  a  description  of 
phenomena  that  appeals  to  his  imagination  rather  than 
to  his  reason,  then  it  is  bad  science.  The  first  aim  of 
any  genuine  work  of  science,  however  popular,  ought  to 
be  the  presentation  of  such  a  classification  of  facts  that 
the  reader's  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to  acknowledge  a 
logical  sequence — a  law  which  appeals  to  the  reason 
before  it  captivates  the  imagination.  Let  us  be  quite 
sure  that  whenever  we  come  across  a  conclusion  in  a 
scientific  work  which  does  not  flow  from  the  classification 
of  facts,  or  which  is  not  directly  stated  by  the  author  to 
be  an  assumption,  then  we  are  dealing  with  bad  science. 
»Good  science  will  always  be  intelligible  to  the  logically 
trained  mind,  if  that  mind  can  read  and  translate  the 
language  in  which  science  is  written.  The  scientific 
method  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  branches,  and  that 
method  is  the  method  of  all  logically  trained  minds. 
In  this  respect  the  great  classics  of  science  are  often  the 
most  intelligible  of  books,  and  if  so,  are  far  better  worth 
roading  than  popularisations  of  them  written  by  men  with 
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less  insight  into  scientific  method.  Works  like  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man,  Lyell's  Prituiples  of 
Geology,  Helmholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone,  or  Galton's  Natural 
Inluritance,  can  be  profitably  read  and  largely  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  not  specially  trained  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  with  which  these  works  deal.^  It  may 
need  some  patience  in  the  interpretation  of  scientific  terms, 
in  learning  the  language  of  science,  but  like  most  cases  in 
which  a  new  language  has  to  be  learnt,  the  comparison  of 
passages  in  which  the  same  word  or  term  recurs,  will  soon 
lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  its  true  meaning.  In  the 
matter  of  language  the  descriptive  natural  sciences  such  as 
geology  or  biology  are  more  easily  accessible  to  the  lay- 
man than  the  exact  sciences  such  as  algebra  or  mechanics, 
where  the  reasoning  process  must  often  be  clothed  in 
mathematical  symbols,  the  right  interpretation  of  which 
may  require  months,  if  not  years,  of  study.  To  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  descriptive  and  exact  sciences  I 
propose  to  return  later,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
classification  of  the  sciences. 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose  that  the  mere 
perusal  of  some  standard  scientific  work  will,  in  my  opinion, 
produce  a  scientific  habit  of  mind.  I  only  suggest  that  it 
will  give  some  insight  into  scientific  method  and  some 
appreciation  of  its  value.  Those  who  can  devote  persist- 
ently some  four  or  five  hours  a  week  to  the  conscientious 
study  of  any  one  limited  branch  of  science  will  achieve  in 
the  space  of  a  year  or  two  much  more  than  this.  The 
busy  layman  is  not  bound  to  seek  about  for  some  branch 
which  will  give  him  useful  facts  for  his  profession  or  occu- 
pation in  life.  It  does  not  indeed  matter  for  the  purpose 
we  have  now  in  view  whether  he  seek  to  make  himself 
proficient  in  geology,  or  biology,  or  geometry,  or  mechanics, 
or  even  history  or  folklore,  if  these  be  studied  scientifically. 
What  is  necessary  is  the  thorough  knowledge  of  some 
small  group  of  facts,  the  recognition  of  their  relationship 

'  The  lift  might  be  CMilj  iDcremied,  for  example  by  W.  Hanrey't  Ana' 
■  tmmumt  Diturlation  0m  tkd  Moiwm  tf  tkt  Heart  and  Bloody  and  by  Faraday's 
^Exptwimtntal  Rtssanluu 
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to  each  other,  and  of  the  formulae  or  laws  which  express 
scientifically  their  sequences:  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  mind  becomes  imbued  with  the  scientific  method  and 
freed  from  individual  bias  in  the  formation  of  its  judg- 
ments— one  of  the  conditions,  as  we  have  seen,  for  ideally 
good  pitizenship.  This  first  claim  of  scientific  training, 
its  education  in  method,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  powerful 
claim  it  has  to  state  support  I  believe  more  will  be 
achieved  by  placing  instruction  in  pure  science  within  the 
reach  of  all  our  citizens,  than  by  any  number  of  poly- 
technics devoting  themselves  to  technical  education,  which 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  manual  instruction. 

§  5. — The  Scope  of  Science 

The  reader  may  perhaps  feel  that  I  am  laying  stress 
upon  method  at  the  expense  of  material  content  Now 
this  is  the  peculiarity  of  scientific  method,  that  when  once 
it  has  become  a  habit  of  mind,  that  mind  converts  all  facts 
whatsoever  into  science.  The  field  of  science  is  unlimited ; 
its  material  is  endless,  every  group  of  natural  phenomena, 
every  phase  of  social  life,  every  stage  of  past  or  present 
development  is  material  for  science.  The  unity  of  all 
scienu  consists  alone  in  its  method^  not  in  its  material 
The  man  who  classifies  facts  of  any  kind  whatever,  who 
sees  their  mutual  relation  and  describes  their  sequences,  is 
applying  the  scientific  method  and  is  a  man  of  science. 
The  facts  may  belong  to  the  past  history  of  mankind,  to 
th^  social  statistics  of  our  great  cities,  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  most  distant  stars,  to  the  digestive  organs  of  a 
worm,  or  to  the  life  of  a  scarcely  visible  bacillus.  It  is 
not  the  facts  themselves  which  form  science,  but  the 
method  in  which  they  are  dealt  with.  The  material  of 
science  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  physical  universe,  not 
only  that  universe  as  it  now  exists,  but  with  its  past  hbtory 
and  the  past  history  of  all  life  therein.  When  every  fact, 
every  present  or  past  phenomenon  of  that  universe,  every 
phase  of  present  or  past  life  therein,  has  been  examined, 
classified,  and  co-ordinated  with  the  rest,  then  the  mission 
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of  science  will  be  completed.    What  is  this  but  saying;  that 
the  task  of  science  can  never  end  till  man  ceases  to  be,  till 
history  is  no  longer  made,  and  development  itself  ceases  ? 
It  might  be   supposed    that   science   has    made    such 
strides  in   the  last  two  centuries,  and   notably  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  that  we  might  look  forward  to  a  day  when  its 
work  would  be  practically  accomplished.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  it  was  possible  for  an  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  to  take  a  survey  of  the  entire  domain  of  then 
extant  science.     Such  a  survey  would  be  impossible  for 
any  scientist  now,  even  if  gifted  with  more  than   Hum- 
boldt's powers.     Scarcely  any  specialist  of  to-day  is  really 
master  of  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  his  own 
comparatively  small   field.     Facts  and  their  classification 
have  been  accumulating  at  such  a  rate,  that  nobody  seems 
to  have  leisure  to  recognise  the  relations  of  sub-groups  to 
the  whole.     It  is  as  if  individual  workers  in  both  Europe 
and   America   were   bringing   their  stones   to  one  great 
building  and  piling  them  on  and  cementing  them  together 
without  regard  to  any  general  plan  or  to  their  individual 
neighbour's    work  ;    only  where  some  one  has  placed  a 
great  corner-stone,  is  it  regarded,  and  the  building   then 
rises  on  this  firmer  foundation  more  rapidly  than  at  other 
points,  till  it  reaches  a  height  at  which  it  is  stopped  for 
want  of  side  support.     Yet  this  great  structure,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  beyond   the. ken  of  any  individual 
man,  possesses  a  symmetry  and  unity  of  its  own,  not- 
withstanding its  haphazard  mode  of  construction.     This 
symmetry  and  unity  lie  in  scientific  method.     The  smallest 
group  of  facts,  if  properly  classified   and  logically  dealt 
with,  will  form  a  stone  which  has  its  proper  place  in  the 
great  building  of  knowledge,  wholly  independent  of  the 
individual  workman  who  has  shaped  it      Even  when  two 
men  work  unwittingly  at  the  same  stone  they  will  but 
modify  and  correct  each  other's  angles.     In  the  face  of 
all  this  enormous  progress  of  modern  science,  when  in  all 
civilised  lands  men  are  applying  the  scientific  method  to 
natural,  historical,  and  mental  facts,  we  have  yet  to  admit 
that  the  goal  of  science  is  and  must  be  infinitely  distant 
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For  we  must  note  that  when  from  a  sufficient  if  partial 
classification  of  facts  a  simple  principle  has  been  discovered 
which  describes  the  relationship  and  sequences  of  any 
group,  then  this  principle  or  law  itself  generally  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  a  still  wider  range  of  hitherto  unregarded 
phenomena  in  the  same  or  associated  fields.*  Every  great 
advance  of  science  opens  our  eyes  to  facts  which  we  had 
failed  before  to  observe,  and  makes  new  demands  on  our 
powers  of  interpretation.  This  extension  of  the  material 
of  science  into  regions  where  our  great-grandfathers  could 
see  nothing  at  all,  or  where  they  would  have  declared 
human  knowledge  impossible,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  modern  progress.  Where  they  interpreted 
the  motion  of  the  planets  of  our  own  system,  we  discuss 
the  chemical  constitution  of  stars,  many  of  which  did  not 
exist  for  them,  for  their  telescopes  could  not  reach  them. 
Where  they  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we 
see  the  physical  conflict  of  living  poisons  within  the  blood, 
whose  battles  would  have  been  absurdities  for  them. 
Where  they  found  void  and  probably  demonstrated  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  there  was  void,  we  conceive 
great  systems  in  rapid  motion  capable  of  carrying  energy 
through  brick  walls  as  light  passes  through  glass.  Great 
as  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  has  been,  it  has 
not  been  greater  than  the  growth  of  the  material  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  goal  of  science  is  clear — it  is  nothing 
short  of  the  complete  interpretation  of  the  universe.  But 
the  goal  is  an  ideal  one — it  marks  the  direction  in  which 
we  move  and  strive,  but  never  a  stage  we  shall  actually 
reach.  The  universe  grows  ever  larger  as  we  learn  to 
understand  more  of  our  own  corner  of  it. 

§  6. — Science  and  Metaphysics 

Now  I  want  to  draw  the   reader^s   attention  to  two 
results  which  flow  from  the  above  considerations,  namely  : 

^  For  example,  while  in  the  last  two  decades  our  theory  of  light  and  mag- 
netism  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  have  at  the  same  time  discovered 
wide  ranges  of  novel  phenomena,  of  which  we  had  previously  no  cognisance. 
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that  the  material  of  science  is  coextensive  with  the  whole 
life,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  universe,  and  furthermore 
that  the  limits  to  our  perception  of  the  universe  arc  only 
apparent,  not  real.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
universe  was  not  the  same  for  our  great-grandfathers  as  it 
is  for  us,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  will  be  utterly 
different  for  our  great-grandchildren.  The  universe  is  a 
variable  quantity,  which  depends  upon  the  keenness  and 
structure  of  our  organs  of  sense,  and  upon  the  fineness  of 
our  powers  and  instruments  of  observation.  We  shall  see 
more  clearly  the  important  bearing  of  this  latter  remark 
when  we  come  to  discuss  more  closely  in  another  chapter 
how  the  universe  is  largely  the  construction  of  each  indi- 
vidual mind.  For  the  present  we  must  briefly  consider 
the  former  remark,  which  defines  the  unlimited  scope  of 
science.  To  say  that  there  are  certain  fields — for  example, 
metaphysics — from  which  science  is  excluded,  wherein  its 
methods  have  no  application,  is  merely  to  say  that  the 
rules  of  methodical  observation  and  the  laws  of  logical 
thought  do  not  apply  to  the  facts,  if  any,  which  lie  within 
such  fields.  These  fields,  if  indeed  such  exist,  must  lie 
outside  any  intelligible  definition  which  can  be  given  of 
the  word  knowledge.  If  there  are  facts,  and  sequences  to 
be  observed  among  those  facts,  then  we  have  all  the 
requisites  of  scientific  classification  and  knowledge.  If 
there  are  no  facts,  or  no  sequences  to  be  observed  among 
them,  then  the  possibility  of  €dl  knowledge  disappears. 
The  greatest  assumption  of  everyday  life — the  inference 
which  the  metaphysicians  tell  us  is  wholly  beyond  science 
— namely,  that  other  beings  have  consciousness  as  well  as 
ourselves,  seems  to  have  just  as  much  or  as  little  scientific 
validity  as  the  statement  that  an  earth-grown  apple  would 
fall  to  the  ground  if  carried  to  Uie  planet  of  another  star. 
Both  are  beyond  the  range  of  experimental  demonstration, 
but  to  assume  uniformity  in  the  characteristics  of  brain 
**  matter  **  under  certain  conditions  seems  as  scientific  as 
to  assume  uniformity  in  the  characteristics  of  stellar 
**  matter."  Both  are  only  working  hypotheses  and  valu- 
able in   so  far  as   they  simplify  our  description  of  the 
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universe.  Yet  the  distinction  between  science  and  meta- 
physics is  often  insisted  upon,  and  not  unadvisedly,  by 
the  devotees  of  both.  If  we  take  any  group  of  physical 
or  biological  facts — say,  for  example,  electrical  phenomena 
or  the  development  of  the  ovum  —  we  shall  find  that, 
though  physicists  or  biologists  may  differ  to  some  extent 
in  their  measurements  or  in  their  hypotheses,  yet  in  the 
fundamental  principles  and  sequences  the  professors  of 
each  individual  science  are  in  practical  agreement  among 
themselves.  A  similar  if  not  yet  so  complete  agreement 
is  rapidly  springing  up  in  both  mental  and  social  science, 
where  the  facts  are  more  difficult  to  classify  and  the  bias 
of  individual  opinion  is  much  stronger.  Our  more 
thorough  classification,  however,  of  the  facts  of  human 
development,  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  human  societies,  of  primitive  customs,  laws, 
and  religions,  our  application  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  to  man  and  his  communities,  are  converting 
anthropology,  folklore,  sociology,  and  psychology  into 
true  sciences.  We  begin  to  see  indisputable  sequences 
in  groups  of  both  mental  and  social  facts.  The  causes 
which  favour  the  growth  or  decay  of  human  societies 
become  more  obvious  and  more  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigation.  Mental  and  social  facts  are  thus  not 
beyond  the  range  of  scientific  treatment,  but  their 
classification  has  not  been  so  complete,  nor  for  obvious 
reasons  so  unprejudiced,  as  those  of  physical  or  biological 
phenomena. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  metaphysics  and  those 
other  supposed  branches  ot  human  knowledge  which  claim 
exemption  from  scientific  controL^  Either  they  are  based 
on  an  accurate  classification  of  facts,  or  they  are  not  But 
if  their  classification  of  facts  were  accurate,  the  application 

Mt  is  perhapt  impotstble  to  latisfmctorily  define  the  meUphytidmn,  bat 
the  meaning  attached  by  the  present  writer  to  the -term  will  become  clearer  in 
the  seqneL  It  b  here  used  to  denote  a  class  of  writers,  of  whom  well-known 
examples  are :  Kant«  in  his  later  nncritical  period  (when  he  discorered  that 
the  universe  was  created  in  order  that  man  might  have  a  sphere  for  moral 
action !) ;  the  post-Kantians  (noubly  Hegel  and  Schopenhaner),  and  their 
numerous  English  diadples,  who  **  explain  **  the  universe  without  having  even 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  physical  science. 
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of  the  scientific  niethod  ou^ht  to  lead  their  professors  to 
a  practically  identical  system.  Now  one  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  metaphysicians  lies  in  this :  that  each  meta- 
physician has  his  own  system,  which  to  a  large  extent 
excludes  that  of  his  predecessors  and  collea^^ucs.  Hence 
we  must  conclude  that  metaphysics  are  built  either  on  air 
or  on  quicksands — either  they  start  from  no  foundation 
in  facts  at  all,  or  the  superstructure  has  been  raised  before 
a  basis  has  been  found  in  the  accurate  classification  of 
facts.  I  want  to  lay  special  stress  on  this  point.  There 
is  no  short  cut  to  truth,  no  way  to  g^ain  a  knowledge  of 
the  universe  except  through  the  gateway  of  scientific 
method.  The  hard  and  stony  path  of  classifying  facts 
and  reasoning  upon  them  is  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
truth.  It  is  the  reason  and  not  the  imagination  which 
must  ultimately  be  appealed  to.  The  poet  may  give  us 
in  sublime  language  an  account  of  the  origin  and  purport 
of  the  universe,  but  in  the  end  it  will  not  satisfy  our 
xsthetic  judgment,  our  idea  of  harmony  and  beauty,  like 
the  few  facts  which  the  scientist  may  venture  to  tell  us 
in  the  same  field.  The  one  will  agree  with  all  our  ex- 
periences past  and  present,  the  other  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  contradict  our  observation  because  it  propounds  a 
dogma,  where  we  are  yet  far  from  knowing  the  whole  truth. 
Our  authetic  judgment  demands  harmony  between  the 
representation  and  the  represented,  and  in  this  sense 
science  is  often  more  artistic  than  modem  art 

The  poet  is  a  valued  member  of  the  community,  for 
he  is  known  to  be  a  poet ;  his  value  will  increase  as  he 
grows  to  recognise  the  deeper  insight  into  nature  with 
which  modem  science  provides  him.  The  metaphysician 
b  a  poet,  often  a  very  great  one,  but  unfortunately  he  is 
not  known  to  be  a  poet,  because  he  strives  to  clothe  his 
poetry  in  the  language  of  reason,  and  hence  it  follows 
that  he  is  liable  to  be  a  dangerous  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  danger  at  the  present  time  that  meta- 
physical dogmas  may  check  scientific  research  is,  perhaps, 
not  very  great  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  threatened  to  strangle  infant  science  in  Ger- 
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many  ; — that  it  begins  to  languish  at  Oxford  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  practically  dead  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  philosophical  or  theological 
dogmas  of  any  kind  can  throw  back  for  generations  the 
progress  of  scientific  investigation.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion now  on  research  in  any  field,  or  on  the  publication 
of  the  truth  when  it  has  been  reached.  But  there  is 
nevertheless  a  danger  which  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard, 
a  danger  which  retards  the  spread^of  scientific  knowledge 
among  the  unenlightened,  and  which  flatters  obscurantism 
by  discrediting  the  scientific  method.  There  is  a  certain 
school  of  thought  which  finds  the  laborious  process  by 
which  science  reaches  truth  too  irksome  ;  the  temperament 
of  this  school  is  such  that  it  demands  a  short  and  easy 
cut  to  knowledge,  where  knowledge  can  only  be  gained, 
if  at  all,  by  the  long  and  patient  toiling  of  many  groups 
of  workers,  perhaps  through  several  centuries.  There  are 
various  fields  at  the  present  day  wherein  mankind  is 
ignorant,  and  the  honest  course  for  us  is  simply  to  confess 
our  ignorance.  This  ignorance  may  arise  from  the  want 
of  any  proper  classification  of  facts,  or  because  supposed 
facts  are  themselves  inconsistent,  unreal  creations  of  un- 
trained minds.  But  because  this  ignorance  is  frankly 
admitted  by  science,  an  attempt  is  made  to  fence  off 
these  fields  as  ground  which  science  cannot  profitably  till, 
to  shut  them  up  as  a  preserve  whereon  science  has  no 
business  to  trespass.  Wherever  science  has  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  the  truth,  there,  according  to  the  school  we 
have  referred  to,  are  the  "  legitimate  problems  of  science." 
Wherever  science  is  yet  ignorant,  there,  we  are  told,  its 
method  is  inapplicable ;  there  some  other  relation  than 
cause  and  effect  (than  the  same  sequence  recurring  with 
the  like  grouping  of  phenomena),  some  new  but  undefined 
relationship  rules.  In  these  fields,  we  are  told,  problems 
become  philosophical  and  can  only  be  treated  by  the 
method  of  philosophy.  The  pl^ilosophical  method  is  op- 
posed to  the  scientific  method  ;  and  here,  I  think,  the 
danger  I  have  referred  to  arises.  We  have  defined  the 
scientific  method  to  consist  in  the  orderly  classification  of 
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facts  followed  by  the  recognition  of  their  relationship  and 
recurring  sequences.  The  scientific  judgment  is  the  judg- 
ment based  upon  this  recognition  and  free  from  personal 
bias.  If  this  were  the  philosophical  method  there  would 
be  no  need  of  further  discussion,  but  as  we  are  told  the 
subject-matter  of  philosophy  is  not  the  "  legitimate  problem 
of  science,"  the  two  methods  are  presumably  not  identical. 
Indeed  the  philosophical  method  seems  based  upon  an 
analysis  which  does  not  start  with  the  classification  of 
facts,  but  reaches  its  judgments  by  some  obscure  process  of 
internal  cogitation.  It  is  therefore  dangerously  liable  to 
the  influence  of  individual  bias  ;  it  results,  as  experience 
shows  us,  in  an  endless  number  of  competing  and  contra- 
dictory systems.  It  is  because  the  so-called  philosophical 
method  does  not,  when  different  individuals  approach  the 
same  range  of  facts,^  lead,  like  the  scientific,  to  practical 
unanimity  of  judgment,  that  science,  rather  than  philo- 
sophy, offers  the  better  training  for  modern  citizenship. 

§  7. — The  Ignorance  of  Science 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  science  for  a  moment 
denies  the  existence  of  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
hitherto  been  classed  as  philosophical  or  metaphysical. 
On  the  contrary,  it  recognises  that  a  great  variety  of 
physical  and  biological  phenomena  lead  directly  to  these 
problems.  But  it  asserts  that  the  methods  hitherto 
applied  to  these  problems  have  been  futile,  because  they 
have  been  unscientific  The  classifications  of  facts  hitherto 
made  by  the  system -mongers  have  been  hopelessly  in- 
adequate or  hopelessly  prejudiced.  Until  the  scientific 
study  of  psychology,  both  by  observation  and  experiment, 
has  advanced  immensely  beyond  its  present  limits — and 
this  may  take  generations  of  work — science  can  only 
answer  to  the  great  majority  of  "  metaphysical "  problems^ 

'  This  fUtement  by  no  meftni  denies  the  existence  of  many  moot  points, 
ttosetlled  problems  in  science  ;  bat  the  (genuine  scientist  admits  that  they  are 
oRtolved.  As  a  rule  they  lie  just  on  the  frontier  line  between  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  where  the  pioneers  of  science  are  pushing  forward  into  unoccupied 
and  difficult  country. 
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"  I  am  ignorant"  Meanwhile  it  is  idle  to  be  impatient  or 
to  indulge  in  system-making.  The  cautious  and  laborious 
classification  of  facts  must  have  proceeded  much  further 
than  at  present  before  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  drawing 
conclusions. 

Science  stands  now  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
life  and  mind  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  stood  with 
regard  to  cosmical  problems  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  the  system-mongers  were  the  theologians,  who 
declared  that  cosmical  problems  were  not  the  "  legitimate 
problems  of  science."  It  was  vain  for  Galilei  to  assert 
that  the  theologians'  classification  of  facts  was  hopelessly 
inadequate.  In  solemn  congregation  assembled  they 
settled  that: — 

"  The  doctrine  tliat  t/ie  earth  is  neither  the  centre  of  the 
universe  nor  immovable^  but  moves  even  with  a  daily  rotation^ 
is  absurd^  and  both  philosophiccdly  and  theologiccUly  false^ 
and  at  the  least  an  error  of  faiths  ^ 

It  took  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  convince  the 
whole  theological  world  that  cosmical  problems  were  the 
legitimate  problems  of  science  and  science  alone,  for  in 
1 8 19  the  books  of  Galilei,  Copernicus,  and  Keppler  were 
still  upon  the  index  of  forbidden  books,  and  not  till  1822 
was  a  decree  issued  allowing  books  teaching  the  motion 
of  the  earth  about  the  sun  to  be  printed  and  published  in 
Rome ! 

I  have  cited  this  memorable  example  of  the  absurdity 
which  arises  from  trying  to  pen  science  into  a  limited 
field  of  thought,  because  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
suggestive  of  what  must  follow  again,  if  any  attempt, 
philosophical  or  theological,  be  made  to  define  the  "  legiti- 
mate problems  of  science."  Wherever  there  is  the  slightest 
possibility  for  the  human  mind  to  knaw^  there  is  a 
legitimate  problem  of  science.  Outside  the  field  of  actual 
knowledge  can  only  lie  a  region  of  the  vaguest  opinion 

*  **T€rram  non  esse  centrum  Mundiy  nee  immobilem^  sed  fkaveri  matu 
etiam  diumo^  est  item  proposUio  absurda^  et  falsa  in  Pkihsophia^  et  Tluoligice 
considerata  ad  minus  erronea  in  Jide**  (Congregation  of  Prelates  and 
Cardinals,  June  22,  1633). 
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and  imagination,  to  which  unfortunately  men  too  often, 
but  still  with  decreasing  prevalence,  pay  higher  respect 
than  to  knowledge. 

We  must  here  investigate  a  little  more  closely  what 
the  man  of  science  means  when  he  says,  **  Here  I  am 
ignorant'*  In  the  first  place,  he  docs  not  mean  that 
the  method  of  science  is  necessarily  inapplicable,  and 
accordingly  that  some  other  method  is  to  be  sought  for. 
In  the  next  place,  if  the  ignorance  really  arises  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  scientific  method,  then  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  no  other  method  whatsoever  will  reach  the 
truth.  The  ignorance  of  science  means  the  enforced 
ignorance  of  mankind.  I  should  be  sorry  myself  to 
assert  that  there  is  any  field  of  either  mental  or  physical 
perceptions  which  science  may  not  in  the  long  course  of 
centuries  enlighten.  Who  can  give  us  the  assurance  that 
the  fields  already  occupied  by  science  are  alone  those  in 
which  knowledge  is  possible?  Who,  in  the  words  of 
Galilei,  is  willing  to  set  limits  to  the  human  intellect? 
It  is  true  that  this  view  is  not  held  by  several  leading 
scientists,  both  in  this  country  and  Germany.  They  are 
not  content  with  saying, "  We  are  ignorant,"  but  they  add, 
with  regard  to  certain  classes  of  facts,  *'  Mankind  must 
always  be  ignorant"  Thus  in  England  Professor  Huxley 
has  invented  the  term  Agnostic^  not  so  much  for  those 
who  are  ignorant  as  for  those  who  limit  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  in  certain  fields.  In  Germany  Professor 
E.  du  Bois-Reymond  has  raised  the  cry,  *'  Ignorabimtis " 
C  We  shall  be  ignorant  *'),  and  both  his  brother  and  he 
have  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  demonstrating  that 
with  regard  to  certain  problems  human  knowledge  is 
impossible.^  We  must,  however,  note  that  in  these  cases 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  limitation  of  the  scientific 
method,  but  with  the  denial  of  the  possibility  that  any 
method  whatever  can  lead  to  knowledge.  Now  I  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  great  danger  in  this  cry,  "*  We  sAaU 
be  ignorant"     To  cry  "We  are  ignorant"  is  safe  and 

*  See   espedalty   Ptnl   du    Bois-Reymond  :    [Mer  dU   Grmndloftn  der 
Erkmmtmiu  m  dim  txactm  WistenukafUm,     Tiibingeii,  189a 
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healthy,  but  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  an  endless  futurity 
of  ignorance  appears  a  modesty  which  approaches  despair. 
Conscious  of  the  past  great  achievements  and  the  present 
restless  activity  of  science,  may  we  not  do  better  to  accept 
as  our  watchword  that  sentence  of  Galilei :  "  Who  is 
willing  to  set  limits  to  the  human  intellect?" — interpreting 
it  by  what  evolution  has  taught  us  of  the  continual  growth 
of  man's  intellectual  powers. 

Scientific  ignorance  may,- as  I  have  remarked  (p.  i8), 
either  arise  from  an  insufficient  classification  of  facts,  or 
be  due  to  the  unreality  of  the  facts  with  which  science 
has  been  called  upon  to  deal.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
fields  of  thought  which  were  very  prominent  in  mediaeval 
times,  such  as  alchemy,  astrology,  witchcraft  In  the 
fifteenth  century  nobody  doubted  the  "  facts  "  of  astrology 
and  witchcraft  Men  were  ignorant  as  to  how  the  stars 
exerted  their  influence  for  good  or  ill ;  they  did  not  know 
the  exact  mechanical  process  by  which  all  the  milk  in  a 
village  was  turned  blue  by  a  witch.  But  for  them  it  was 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  stars  did  influence  human 
lives,  and  a  fact  that*  the  witch  had  the  power  of  turning 
the  milk  blue.  Have  we  solved  the  problems  of  astrology 
and  witchcraft  to-day  ? 

Do  we  now  know  how  the  stars  influence  human  lives, 
or  how  witches  turn  milk  blue  ?  Not  in  the  least.  We 
have  learnt  to  look  upon  the  facts  themselves  as  unreal, 
as  vain  imaginings  of  the  untrained  human  mind  ;  we  have 
learnt  that  they  could  not  be  described  scientifically 
bed^use  they  involved  notions  which  were  in  themselves 
contradictory  and  absurd.  With  alchemy  the  case  was 
somewhat  diflerent  Here  a  false  classification  of  real 
facts  was  combined  with  inconsistent  sequences — that  is, 
sequences  not  deduced  by  a  rational  method.  So  soon  as 
science  entered  the  field  of  alchemy  with  a  true  classifi- 
cation and  a  true  method,  alchemy  was  converted  into 
chemistry  and'  became  an  important  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  Now  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  fields 
of  inquiry,  where  science  has  not  yet  penetrated  and  where 
the  scientist  still  confesses  ignorance,  are  very  like  the 
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alchemy,  astrology,  and  witchcraft  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Either  they  involve  facts  which  are  in  themselves  unreal 
— conceptions  which  are  self-contradictory  and  absurd,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  analysis  by  the  scientific  or  any 
other  method, — or,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ignorance  arises 
from  an  inadequate  classification  and  a  neglect  of  scientific 
method. 

This  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  with  those  mental 
and  spiritual  phenomena  which  are  said  to  lie  outside  the 
proper  scope  of  science,  or  which  appear  to  be  disregarded 
by  scientific  men.  No  better  example  can  be  taken  than 
the  range  of  phenomena  which  are  entitled  Spiritualism. 
Here  science  is  asked  to  analyse  a  series  of  facts  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  unreal,  which  arise  from  the  vain 
imaginings  of  untrained  minds  and  from  atavistic  tendencies 
to  superstition.  So  far  as  the  facts  are  of  this  character, 
no  account  can  be  given  of  them,  because,  like  the  witch's 
supernatural  capacity,  their  unreality  will  be  found  at 
bottom  to  make  them  self- contradictory.  Combined, 
however,  with  the  unreal  series  of  facts  are  probably 
others,  connected  with  hypnotic  and  other  conditions, 
which  are  real  and  only  incomprehensible  because  there 
IS  as  yet  scarcely  any  intelligent  classification  or  true 
application  of  scientific  method.  The  former  class  of  facts 
will,  like  astrology,  never  be  reduced  to  law,  but  will  one 
day  be  recognised  as  absurd  ;  the  other,  like  alchemy, 
may  grow  step  by  step  into  an  important  branch  of 
science.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  tempted  to  desert 
the  scientific  method  of  seeking  truth,  whenever  the  silence 
of  science  suggests  that  some  other  gateway  must  be 
sought  to  knowledge,  let  us  inquire  first  whether  the 
elements  of  the  problem,  of  whose  solution  we  are  ignorant, 
may  not  after  all,  like  the  facts  of  witchcraft,  arise  from 
a  superstition,  and  be  self-contradictory  and  incompre- 
hensible because  they  are  unreal. 

If  on  inquiry  we  ascertain  that  the  facts  cannot 
possibly  be  of  this  class,  we  must  then  remember  that  it 
may  require  long  ages  of  increasing  toil  and  investigation 
before  the  classification  of  the  facts  can  be  so  complete 
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that  science  can  express  a  definite  judgment  on  their 
relationship.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Emperor  Karl  V. 
had  said  to  the  learned  of  his  day :  "  I  want  a  method  by 
which  I  can  send  a  message  in  a  few  seconds  to  that  new 
world,  which  my  mariners  take  weeks  in  reaching.  Put 
your  heads  together  and  .solve  the  problem."  Would  they 
not  undoubtedly  have  replied  that  the  problem  was 
impossible  ?  To  propose  it  would  have  seemed  as  ridicu- 
lous to  them  as  the  suggestion  that  science  should 
straightway  solve  many  problems  of  life  and  mind  seems 
to  the  learned  of  to-day.  It  required  centuries  spent  in 
the  discovery  and  classification  of  new  facts  before  the 
Atlantic  cable  became  a  possibility.  It  may  require  the 
like  or  even  a  longer  time  to  unriddle  those  psychical  and 
biological  enigmas  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but  he  who 
declares  that  they  can  never  be  solved  by  the  scientific 
method  is  to  my  mind  as  rash  as  the  man  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century  would  have  been  had  he  declared  it 
utterly  impossible  that  the  problem  of  talking  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  should  ever  be  solved. 

§  8. — The  Wide  Domain  of  Science 

If  I  have  put  the  case  of  science  at  all  correctly, 
the  reader  will  have  recognised  that  modern  science  does 
much  more  than  demand  that  it  shall  be  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  what  the  theologian  and  metaphysician 
please  to  term  its  "  legitimate  field."  It  claims  that  the 
whole  range  of  phenomena,  mental  as  well  as  physical — 
the  entire  universe — is  its  field.  It  asserts  that  the 
scientific  method  is  the  sole  gateway  to  the  whole  region 
of  knowledge.  The  word  science  is  here  used  in  no 
narrow  sense,  but  applies  to  all  reasoning  about  facts 
which  proceeds,  from  their  accurate  classification,  to  the 
appreciation  of  their  relationship  and  sequence.  The 
touchstone  of  science  is  the  universal  validity  of  its  results 
for  all  normally  constituted  and  duly  instructed  minds. 
Because  the  glitter  of  the  great  metaphysical  systems 
becomes  dross   when   tried    by   this  touchstone,   we   are 
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compelled  to  classify  them  .is  interesting;  works  of  the 
imagination,  and  not  as  solid  contributions  to  human 
knowledge. 

Although  science  claims  the  whole  universe  as  its 
field,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  has  rc.iched,  or  ever 
can  reach,  complete  knowledge  in  every  department.  Far 
from  this,  it  confesses  that  its  ignorance  is  more  widely 
extended  than  its  knowledge.  In  this  very  confession  of 
ignorance,  however,  it  finds  a  safeguard  for  future  progress. 
Science  cannot  give  its  consent  to  man's  development 
being  some  day  again  checked  by  the  barriers  which 
dogma  and  myth  are  ever  erecting  round  territory  that 
science  has  not  yet  effectually  occupied.  It  cannot  allow 
theologian  or  metaphysician,  those  Portuguese  of  the 
intellect,  to  establish  a  right  to  the  foreshore  of  our 
present  ignorance,  and  so  hinder  the  settlement  in  due 
time  of  vast  and  yet  unknown  continents  of  thought.  In 
the  like  barriers  erected  in  the  |>ast  science  finds  some  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  intellectual  progress 
and  social  advance  at  the  present.  It  is  the  want  of 
impersonal  judgment,  of  scientific  method,  and  of  accurate 
insight  into  facts,  a  want  largely  due  to  a  non-scientific 
training,  which  renders  clear  thinking  so  rare,  and  random 
and  irresponsible  judgments  so  common,  in  the  mass  of 
our  citizens  to-day.  Yet  these  citizens,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  democracy,  have  graver  problems  to  settle  than 
probably  any  which  have  confronted  their  forefathers 
since  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

§  9. —  Tlu  Second  Claim  of  Science 

Hitherto  the  sole  ground  on  which  we  have  considered 
the  appeal  of  modern  science  to  the  citizen  is  the  indirect 
influence  it  has  upon  conduct  owing  to  the  more  efficient 
mental  training  which  it  provides.  But  we  have  further 
to  recognise  that  science  can  on  occasion  adduce  facts 
having  far  more  direct  bearing  on  social  problems  than 
any  theory  of  the  state  propounded  by  the  philosophers 
from  the  days  of  PlatcTto  those  of  Hegel.     I  cannot  bring 
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home  to  the  reader  the  possibility  of  this  better  than  by 
citing  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  theory  of 
heredity  elaborated  by  the  German  biologist  Weismann 
introduces  us.  Wcismann's  theory  lies  on  the  borderland 
of  scientific  knowledge  ;  his  results  are  still  open,  to  dis- 
cussion, his  conclusions  to  modification.^  But  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  science  can  directly  influence  conduct, 
we  will  assume  for  the  time  being  Weismann's  main  con- 
clusion to  be  correct.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  his 
theory  is  the  non-inheritance  by  the  offspring  of  character- 
istics acquired  by  the  parents  in  the  course  of  life.  Thus 
good  or  bad  habits  acquired  by  the  father  or  mother  in 
their  lifetime  are  not  inherited  by  their  children.  The 
effects  of  special  training  or  of  education  on  the  parents 
have  no  direct  influence  on  the  child  before  birth.  The 
parents  are  merely  trustees  who  hand  down  their  com- 
mingled stocks  to  their  offspring.  From  a  bad  stock  can 
come  only  bad  offspring,  and  if  a  member  of  such  a  stock 
is,  owing  to  special  training  and  education,  an  exception 
to  his  family,  his  offspring  will  still  be  born  with  the  old 
taint.^  Now  this  conclusion  of  Weismann*s — if  it  be 
valid,  and  all  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  it  are  remarkably  strong — radically  affects 
our  judgment  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  and 
on  the  duties  of  the  state  and  society  towards  tbeir 
degenerate  members.  No  degenerate  and  feeble  stock 
will  ever  be  converted  into  healthy  and  sound  stock  by 
the    accumulated    effects   of   education,   good    laws,   and 

^  His  theory  of  the  <'c<$Htinuity  oCfthe  germ  plasm"  is  in  many  respects 
open  to  question,  but  his  conclusion  as  to  acquired  characteristics  being 
uninherited  stands  on  firmer  ground.  See  Weismann,  Essays  on  Heredity 
and  Kifidred  Biological  Problems^  Oxford,  1889.  A  good  criticism  will  be 
found  in  C  LI.  Morgan's  Animal  Life  and  Intelligetue^  chap.  v. ;  a  sum- 
mary in  W.  P.  Ball's  Are  the  Effects  of  Use  and  Disuse  Inherited  f  The 
reader  should  also  consult  P.  Geddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson,  The  Evolution  of 
SeXf  and  a  long  discussion  in  Nature,  vols.  xl.  and  xli.  {su6  indice,  Weismann, 
Heredity). 

'  Class,  poverty,  localisation  do  much  to  approximately  isolate  stock,  to 
aggreg>Lte  the  unfit  even  in  modem  civilisation.  The  mingling  of  good  and 
bad  stock  due  to  dispersion  is  not  to  be  commended,  for  it  degenerates  the 
good  as  much  as  it  improves  the  bad.  What  we  need  is  a  check  to  the 
fertility  of  the  inferior  stocks,  and  this  can  only  arise  with  new  social  habits 
and  new  conceptions  of  the  social  and  the  anti-social  in  conduct 
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sanitary  surroundings.  Such  means  may  render  the 
individual  members  of  the  stock  passable  if  not  strong 
members  of  society,  but  the  same  process  will  have  to  be 
gone  through  again  and  again  with  their  offspring,  and 
this  in  ever-widening  circles,  if  the  stock,  owing  to  the 
conditions  in  which  society  has  placed  it,  is  able  to  increase 
in  numbers.  The  suspension  of  that  process  of  natural 
selection  which  in  an  earlier  struggle  for  existence  crushed 
out  feeble  and  degenerate  stocks,  may  be  a  real  danger 
to  society,  if  society  relies  solely  on  changed  environment 
for  converting  its  inherited  bad  into  an  inheritable  good. 
If  society  is  to  shape  its  own  future — if  we  are  to  replace 
the  stern  processes  of  natural  law,  which  have  raised  us 
to  our  present  high  standard  of  civilisation,  by  milder 
methods  of  eliminating  the  unfit — then  we  must  be 
peculiarly  cautious  that  in  following  our  strong  social 
instincts  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  weaken  society  by 
rendering  the  propagation  of  bad  stock  more  and  more 
easy. 

If  the  views  of  Weismann  be  correct  —  if  the  bad 
man  can  by  the  influence  of  education  and  surroundings 
be  made  good,  but  the  bad  stock  can  never  be  converted 
into  good  stock — then  we  see  how  grave  a  responsibility 
is  cast  at  the  present  day  upon  every  citizen,  who  directly 
or  indirectly  has  to  consider  problems  relating  to  the  state 
endowment  of  education,  the  revision  and  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and,  above  all,  the  conduct  of  public 
and  private  charities  annually  disposing  of  immense 
resources.  In  all  problems  of  this  kind  the  blind  social 
instinct  and  the  individual  bias  at  present  form  extremely 
strong  factors  of  our  judgment  Yet  these  very  problems 
are  just  those  which,  aflecting  the  whole  future  of  our 
society,  its  stability  and  its  efficiency,  require  us,  as  good 
citizens,  above  all  to  understand  and  obey  the  laws  of 
healthy  social  development 

The  example  we  have  considered  will  not  be  futile, 
nor  Its  lessons  worthless,  should  Weismann's  views  after 
all  be  inaccurate.  It  is  clear  that  in  social  problems  of 
the  kind  I  have  referred  to,  the  laws  of  heredity,  whatever 
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they  may  be,  must   profoundly  influence  our  judgment 
The  conduct  of  parent  to  child,  and  of  society  to  its  anti- 
social members,  can  never  be  placed  on  sound  and  perma- 
nent bases  without  regard  be  paid  to  what  science  has  to 
tell  us  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  inheritance.     The 
"  philosophical  "  method  can   never  lead  to  a  real  theory 
of   morals.      Strange   as    it    may    seem,    the    laboratory 
experiments  of  a  biologist  may  have  greater  weight  than 
all  the  theories  of  the  state  from  Plato  to  Hegel !     The 
scientific  classification  of  facts,  biological  or  historical,  the 
observation  of  their  correlation  and  sequence,  the  resulting 
absolute,  as  opposed  to  the  individual  judgment — these 
are  the  sole  means  by  which  we  can  reach  truth  in  such  a 
vital  social  question  as  that  of  heredity.      In  these  con- 
siderations alone  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  justification 
for    the    national    endowment    of   science,    and    for    the 
universal  training  of  our  citizens  in  scientific  methods  of 
thought.      Each  one  of  us  is  now  called  upon  to  give  a 
judgment  upon  an  immense  variety  of  problems,  crucial 
for    our    social    existence.       If   that   judgment    confirms 
measures  and  conduct  tending  to  the  increased  welfare  of 
society,  then    it    may   be   termed   a   moral,  or,  better,  a 
social  judgment      It  follows,  then,  that  to  ensure  a  judg- 
ment's being  moral,  method  and  knowledge  are  essential 
to  its  formation.      It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  the  formation  of  a  moral   judgment — that  is,  one 
which  the  individual   is   reasonably  certain  will  tend  to 
social  welfare — does  not  depend  solely  on  the  readiness 
to  sacrifice  individual  gain  or  comfort,  or  on  the  impulse 
to  act  unselfishly :  it  depends  in  the  first  place  on  know- 
ledge and  method.     The  first  demand  of  the  state  upon 
the  individual  is  not  for  self-sacrifice,  but  for  self-develop- 
ment    The  man  who  gives  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  vast 
and  vague  scheme  of  charity  may  or  may  not  be  acting 
socially  ;  his  self-sacrifice,  if  it  be  such,  proves  nothing  ; 
but  the  man  who   gives  a  vote,  eithelT  directly  or  even 
indirectly,  in  the  choice  of  a  representative,  after  forming 
a  judgment  based  upon  knowledge^  is  undoubtedly  acting 
socially,  and  is  fulfilling  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship. 
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§  10. —  The  Third  Claim  0/  Science 

Thus  far  I  have  been  more  particularly  examining  the 
influence  of  science  on  our  treatment  of  social    problems. 
I    have   endeavoured    to    point    out    that   science    cannot 
legitimately  be  excluded  from  any   field    of  investigation 
after    truth,   and    that,    further,  not    only    is    its    method 
essential    to   good   citizenship,   but   that    its  results  bear 
closely  on  the  practical   treatment  of  many  social  diffi- 
culties.     In  this  1  have  endeavoured  to  justify  the  state 
endowment  and  teaching  of  pure  science  as  apart  from  its 
technical  applications.      If  in  this  justification  I  have  laid 
most  stress  on  the  advantages  of  scientific    method — on 
the  training  which  science  gives  us  in  the  appreciation  of 
evidence,  in  the  classification  of  facts,  and  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  personal  bias,  in  all  that  may  be  termed  exactness 
of  mind — we   must  still   remember   that  ultimately   the 
direct  influence  of  pure  science   on   practical  life   is   enor- 
mous.      The    observations    of   Newton    on    the    relation 
between  the  motions  of  a  falling  stone  and   the  moon,  of 
Galvani  on  the   convulsive   movements  of  frogs'  legs  in 
contact  with  iron  and  copper,  of  Darwin  on  the  adaptation 
of  woodpeckers,  of  tree-frogs,  and  of  seeds   to  their  sur- 
roundings, of  Kirchhoff  on  certain  lines  which  occur  in  the 
spectrum  of  sunlight,  of  other   investigators   on    the   life- 
history  of  bacteria — these  and  kindred  observations  have 
not  only  revolutionised  our  conception  of  the  universe,  but 
they    have    revolutionised,    or    are    revolutionising,   our 
practical  life,  our  means  of  transit,  our  social  conduct,  our 
treatment  of  disease.      What  at   the  instant  of  its  dis- 
covery appears  to  be  only  a  sequence  of  purely  theoretical 
interest,  becomes  the  basis  of  discoveries  which  in  the  end 
profoundly  modify  the  conditions  of  human   life.      It   is 
impossible  to  say  of  any  result   of  pure   science  that  it 
will  not  some  day  be  the  starting-point  of  wide-reaching 
technical  applications.     The   frogs'   legs  of  Galvani  and 
the.  Atlantic  cable  seem  wide  enough  apart,  but  the  former 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  series  of  investigations  which 
ended  in  the  latter.     In  the   recent  discovery  of  Hertz 
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that  the  action  of  electro-magnetism  is  propagated  in 
waves  like  light — in  his  confirmation  of  Maxwell's  theory 
that  light  is  only  a  special  phase  of  electro-magnetic 
action — we  have  a  result  which,  if  of  striking  interest  to 
pure  science,  seems  yet  to  have  no  immediate  practical 
application.^  But  that  man  would  indeed  be  a  bold 
dogmatist  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  results 
which  may  ultimately  flow  from  this  discovery  of  Hertz's 
will  not,  in  a  generation  or  two,  do  more  to  revolutionise 
life  than  the  frogs'  legs  of  Galvani  achieved  when  they 
led  to  the  perfection  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

§  1 1. — Science  and  the  Imagination 

There  is  another  aspect  from  which  it  is  right  that  we 
should  regard  pure  science — one  that  makes  no  appeal  to 
its  utility  in  practical  life,  but  touches  a  side  of  our 
nature  which  the  reader  may  have  thought  that  I  have 
entirely  neglected.  There  is  an  element  in  our  being 
which  is  not  satisfied  by  the  formal  processes  of  reasoning ; 
it  is  the  imaginative  or  aesthetic  side,  the  side  to  which 
the  poets  and  philosophers  appeal,  and  one  which  science 
cannot,  to  be  scientific,  disregard.  We  have  seen  that 
the  imagination  must  not  replace  the  reason  in  the  deduc- 
tion of  relation  and  law  from  classified  facts.  But,  none 
the  less,  disciplined  imagination  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  all  great  scientific  discoveries.  All  great  scientists 
have,  in  a  certain  sense,  been  great  artists  ;  the  man  with 
no  imagination  may  collect  facts,  but  he  cannot  make 
great  discoveries.  If  I  were  compelled  to  name  the 
Englishmen  who  during  our  generation  have  had  the 
widest  imaginations  and  exercised  them  most  beneficially, 
I  think  I  should  put  the  novelists  and  poets  on  one  side 
and  say  Michael  Faraday  and  Charles  Darwin.  Now  it 
is  very  needful  to  understand  the  exact  part  imagination 
plays  in  pure  science.  We  can,  perhaps,  best  achieve 
this  result  by  considering  the  following  proposition : 
Pure   science    has   a   further    strong    claim    upon    us   on 

^  Even  since  this  sentence  was  written  a  first  and  initially  quite  unexpected 
application  to  practical  life  has  arisen  in  wireless  telegraphy  ! 
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account  of  the  exercise  it  jjivcs  to  the  imagin.itivc  facuhics 
and  the  gratification  it  provides  for  the  aesthetic  judgment. 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  "  scientific  fact "  and 
"  scientific  law  **  will  be  considered  in  later  chapters,  but 
for  the  present  let  us  suppose  an  elaborate  classification 
of  such  facts  has  been  made,  and  their  relationships  and 
sequences  carefully  traced.  What  is  the  next  stage  in 
the  process  of  scientific  investigation  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
the  use  of  the  imagination.  The  discovery  of  some 
single  statement,  some  brief  formula  from  which  the 
whole  group  of  facts  is  seen  to  flow,  is  the  work,  not  of 
the  mere  cataloguer,  but  of  the  man  endowed  with  creative 
imagination.  The  single  statement,  the  brief  formula, 
the  few  words  of  which  replace  in  our  minds  a  wide 
range  of  relationships  between  isolated  phenomena,  is 
what  we  term  a  scientific  law.  Such  a  law,  relieving  our 
memory  from  the  burden  of  individual  sequences,  enables 
us,  with  the  minimum  of  intellectual  fatigue,  to  grasp  a 
vast  complexity  of  natural  or  social  phenomena.  The 
discovery  of  law  is  therefore  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
creative  imagination.  But  this  imagination  has  to  be  a 
disciplifud  on^.  It  has  in  the  first  place  to  appreciate  the 
whole  range  of  facts,  which  require  to  be  resumed  in  a 
single  statement  ;  and  then  when  the  law  is  reached — 
often  by  what  seems  solely  the  inspired  imagination  of 
genius — it  must  be  tested  and  criticised  by  its  discoverer 
in  every  conceivable  way,  till  he  is  certain  that  the 
imagination  has  not  played  him  false,  and  that  his  law 
is  in  real  agreement  with  the  whole  group  of  phenomena 
which  it  resumes.  Herein  lies  the  key-note  to  the 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
allowed  their  imagination  to  solve  the  universe,  but  the 
men  who  have  contributed  to  our  real  understanding  of 
natural  phenomena  have  been  those  who  were  unstinting 
in  their  application  of  criticism  to  the  product  of  their 
imaginations.  It  is  such  criticism  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  very  life-blood  of  science.* 

*  La  criiu/iu  est  ia  vU  de  ia  uutuis,  uy%  Victor  Cousin. 
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No  less  an  authority  than  Faraday  writes  : — 
**The  world  little  knows  how  many  of  the  thoughts 
and  theories  which  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  a 
scientific  investigator  have  been  crushed  in  silence  and 
secrecy  by  his  own  severe  criticism  and  adverse  examina- 
tion ;  that  in  the  most  successful  instances  not  a  tenth  of 
the  suggestions,  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  the  preliminary 
conclusions  have  been  realised." 


§  12. —  The  Method  of  Science  Illustrated 

The  reader  must  not  think  that  I  am  painting  any 
ideal  or  purely  theoretical  method  of  scientific  discovery. 
He  will  find  the  process  described  above  accurately 
depicted  by  Darwin  himself  in  the  account  he  gives  us  of 
his  discovery  of  the  law  of  natural  selection.  After  his 
return  to  England  in  1837,  he  tells  us,^  it  appeared  to 
him  that : — 

"  By  collecting  all  facts  which  bore  in  any  way  on  the 
variation  of  animals  and  plants  under  domestication  and 
nature,  some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
subject.  My  first  note-book  was  opened  in  July  1837. 
I  worked  on  true  Baconian  principles,*^  and,  without  any 
theory,  collected  facts  on  a  wholesale  scale,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  domesticated  productions,  by  printed 
inquiries,    by    conversation     with    skilful     breeders     and 

*  Hie  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin^  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

*  It  is  from  men  like  Laplace  and  Darwin,  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  natural  science,  rather  than  from  workers  in  the  pure  field  of  conception, 
like  Mill  and  Stanley  Jevons,  that  we  must  seek  for  a  true  estimate  of  the 
Baconian  method.  Beside  Darwin's  words  we  mayj  place  those  of  Laplace 
on  Bacon  : — 

<*  II  a  donne  pour  la  recherche  de  la  v^rit^,  le  pr^cepte  et  non  l*exemple. 
Mais  en  insistant  avec  toute  la  force  de  la  raison  et  de  T^loquence,  sur  la 
n^cessit^  d'abandonner  les  subtilit^  insignifiantes  de  I'ecole,  pour  se  livrer 
aux  observations  et  aux  experiences,  et  en  indiquant  la  vraie  methode  de 
s*elever  aux  causes  g^nAales  des  ph^nom^nes,  ce  grand  philosophe  a  con- 
tribue  aux  progr^  immenses  que  Tesprit  humain  a  faits  dans  le  beau  si^e 
oil  il  a  termini  sa  carri^re  "  ("  Th^rie  analytique  des  Probability,"  (Euvres^ 
t,  vil  p.  clvL).  The  carpenter  who  uses  a  tool  is  a  better  judge  of  its 
efficiency  than  the  smith  who  forges  it.  For  a  good  sketch  of  the  estimation 
in  which  Bacon  was  held  by  his  scientific  contemporaries  see  the  introduction 
to  Prof.  Fowler's  edition  of  the  Novum  Orgctnum, 
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gardeners,  and  by  extensive  reading.  When  I  sec  the 
list  of  books  of  all  kinds  which  I  read  and  abstracted, 
including  whole  series  of  Journals  and  Transactions,  I  am 
surprised  at  my  own  industry.  I  soon  perceived  that 
selection  was  the  keystone  of  man's  success  in  making 
useful  races  of  animals  and  plants.  But  how  selection 
could  be  applied  to  organisms  living  in  a  state  of  nature 
remained  for  some  time  a  mystery  to  me." 

Here  we  have  Darwin's  scientific  classification  of  facts, 
what  he  himself  terms  his  "systematic  inquiry."  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  systematic  inquiry  comes  the  search  for 
a  law.  This  is  the  work  of  the  imagination  ;  the  inspira- 
tion in  Darwin's  case  being  apparently  due  to  a  perusal 
of  Malthus'  Essay  on  Population.  But  Darwin's  imagina- 
tion was  of  the  disciplined  scientific  sort  Like  Turgot, 
he  knew  that  if  the  first  thing  is  to  invent  a  system,  then 
the  second  is  to  be  disgusted  with  it  Accordingly  there 
followed  the  period  of  self-criticism,  which  lasted  four  or 
five  years,  and  it  was  no  less  than  nineteen  years  before 
he  gave  the  world  his  discovery  in  its  final  form.  Speak- 
ing of  his  inspiration  that  natural  selection  was  the  key  to 
the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  species,  he  says  : — 

"  Here,  then,  I  had  at  last  got  a  theory  by  which  to 
work  ;  but  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  prejudice,  that  I 
determined  not  for  some  time  to  write  even  the  briefest 
sketch  of  it.  In  June  1842  (/>.  four  years  after  the 
inspiration),  I  first  allowed  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
writing  a  very  brief  abstract  of  my  theory  in  pencil  in  3  5 
pages  ;  and  this  was  enlarged  during  the  summer  of  1 844 
into  one  of  230  pages,  which  I  had  fairly  copied  out  and 
still  possess." 

Finally  an  abstract  from  Darwin's  manuscript  was 
published  with  Wallace's  Essay  in  1858,  and  the  Origin 
of  Species  appeared  in  i8S9« 

In  like  manner,  Newton's  imagination  was  only  paral- 
leled by  that  power  of  self-criticism  which  led  him  to  lay 
aside  a  demonstration  touching  the  gravitation  of  the 
moon  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  until  he  had  supplied  a 
missing  link  in  his  reasoning.     But  our  details  of  Newton's 
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life  and  discoveries  arc  tcxD  meagre  for  us  to  sec  his  method 
as  closely  as  we  can  Darwin's,  and  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  latter  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  actual 
application  of  scientific  method,  and  the  real  part  played 
in  science  by  the  disciplined  use  of  the  imagination.' 


§  I  3. — Science  and  the  Aisthetic  Judgment 

We  are  justified,  I  think,  in  concluding  that  science 
does  not  cripple  the  imagination,  but  rather  tends  to 
exercise  and  discipline  its  functions.  We  have  still,  how- 
ever, to  consider  another  phase  of  the  relationship  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  to  pure  science.  When  we  see  a 
great  work  of  the  creative  imagination,  a  striking  picture 
or  a  powerful  drama,  what  is  the  essence  of  the  fascination 
it  exercises  over  us  ?  Why  does  our  aesthetic  judgment 
pronounce  it  a  true  work  of  art  ?     Is  it  not  because  we 

^  That  the  classification  of  facts  is  often  largely  guided  by  the  imagination 
as  well  as  the  reason  must  be  fully  admitted.     At  the  same  time,  an  accurate 
classification,  either  due  to  the  scientist  himself  or  to  previous  workers,  must 
exist  in  the  scientist*s  mind  before  he  can  proceed  to  the  discovery  of  law. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reader  will  find  that  I  differ  very  widely  from  Stanley 
Jevons'  views  as  developed  in  his  Principles  of  Scierue,     I  cannot  but  feel 
that  chapter  xxvi.  of  that  work  would  have  been  recast  had  the  author  been 
acquainted  with  Darwin's  method  of  procedure.     The   account   given   by 
Jerons  of  the  Newtonian  method  seems  to  me  to  lay  insufficient  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  Newton  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  physics  befort  he  pro- 
ceeded to  use  his  imagination  and  test  his  theories  by  experiment — that  is,  to 
a  period  of  self-criticism.     The  reason   that  pseudo-scientists  cumber  the 
reviewer's  table  with  idle  theories,  often  showing  great  imaginative  power  and 
ingenuity,  is  not  solely  want  of  self-criticism.     Their  theories,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  such  as  the  scientist  himself  would  ever  propound  and  criticise.     Their 
impossibility  is  obvious,  because  their  propdunders  have  neither  formed  for 
themselves,  nor  been  acquainted  with  others*  classifications  of  the  groups  of 
facts  which  their  theories  are  intended  to  summarise.     Newton  and  Fanday 
started  with  full  knowledge  of  the  classifications  of  physical  facts  which  had 
been  formed  in  their  own  days,  and  proceeded  to  further  conjoint  theorising 
and  classifying.     Bacon,  of  whom  Stanley  Jevons  b,  I  think,  unreasonably 
contemptuous,  lived  at  a  time  when  but  little  had  been  done  by  way  of 
classification,  and  he  was  wanting  in  the  scientific  imagination  of  a  Newton 
or  a  Faraday.     Hence  the  barrenness  of  his  method  in  his  own  hands.     The 
early  history  of  the  Royal  Society's  meetings  shows  how  essentially  the  period 
of  collection  and  classification  of  facts  preceded  that  of  valuable  theory. 

With  Stanley  Jevons*  last  chapter  on  The  Limits  of  Scientific  Method  the 
present  writer  can  only  express  his  complete  disagreement ;  many  of  its 
arguments  appear  to  him  unscientific,  if  it  were  not  better  to  term  them  anti- 
scientific.  _i««^ 
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find  concentrated  into  a  brief  statement,  into  a  simple 
formula  or  a  few  symbols,  a  wide  range  of  human  emotions 
and  feelings  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  poet  or  the  artist  has 
expressed  for  us  in  his  representation  the  true  relationship 
between  a  variety  of  emotions,  which  we,  in  a  long  course 
of  experience,  have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously 
classifying?  Does  not  the  beauty  of  the  artist's  work  lie 
for  us  in  the  accuracy  with  which  his  symbols  resume 
innumerable  facts  of  our  past  emotional  experience  ?  The 
aesthetic  judgment  pronounces  for  or  against  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  creative  imagination  according  as  that 
interpretation  embodies  or  contradicts  the  phenomena  of 
life,  which  we  ourselves  have  observed.'  It  is  only 
satisfied  when  the  artist's  formula  contradicts  none  of  the 
emotional  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  resume. 
If  this  account  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  the  reader  will  have  remarked  how  exactly  parallel 
it  is  to  the  scientific  judgment^  But  there  is  really  more 
than  mere  parallelism  between  the  two.  The  laws  of 
science  are,  as  we  have  seen,  products  of  the  creative 
imagination.  They  are  the  mental  interpretations — the 
formulae  under  which  we  resume  wide  ranges  of  phenomena, 
the  results  of  observation  on  the  part  of  ourselves  or  of 
our  fellow-men.  The  scientific  interpretation  of  phenomena, 
the  scientific  account  of  the  universe,  is  therefore  the  only 
one  which  can  permanently  satisfy  the  aesthetic  judgment, 
for  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  never  be  entirely  contra- 
dicted by  our  observation  and  experience.  It  is  necessary 
to  strongly  emphasise  this  side  of  science,  for  we  are 
frequently  told  that  the  growth  of  science  is  destroying 
the  beauty  and  poetry  of  life.  It  is  undoubtedly  rendering 
many  of  the  old  interpretations  of  life  meaningless,  because 
it  demonstrates  that  they  are  false  to  the  facts  which  they 
profess  to  describe.     It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 

'  How  imporUnt  a  ptrt  length  and  variety  of  emotional  experience  play 
in  the  determination  of  the  esthetic  judgment  is  easily  noted  by  investigating 
the  favourite  authors  and  pictures  of  a  few  friends  of  diverse  ages  and 
oooditions. 

'  The  curious  reader  may  be  referred  to  Wordsworth's  "  General  View  of 
Poetry  "  in  his  prefsce  to  the  Lyricai  BiUImds^  1815. 
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that  the  aesthetic  and  scientific  judgments  are  opposed  ; 
the  fact  is,  that  with  the  growth  of  our  scientific  know- 
ledge the  basis  of  the  aesthetic  judgment  is  changing  and 
must  change.  There  is  more  real  beauty  in  what  science 
has  to  tell  us  of  the  chemistry  of  a  distant  star,  or  in  the 
life-history  of  a  protozoon,  than  in  any  cosmogony  pro- 
duced by  the  creative  imagination  of  a  pre-scientific  age. 
By  "  more  real  beauty "  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
aesthetic  judgment  will  find  more  satisfaction,  more 
permanent  delight,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is 
this  continual  gratification  of  the  aesthetic  judgment 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  pursuit  of  pure 
science. 

§  14. — The  Fourth  Claim  0/  Science 

There  is  an  insatiable  desire  in  the  human  breast  to 
resume  in  some  short  formula,  some  brief  statement,  the 
facts  of  human  experience.  It  leads  the  savage  to 
"  account  "  for  all  natural  phenomena  by  deifying  the  wind 
and  the  stream  and  the  tree.  It  leads  civilised  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  express  his  emotional  experience  in 
works  of  art,  and  his  physical  and  mental  experience  in 
the  formulae  or  so-called  laws  of  science.  Both  works  of 
art  and  laws  of  science  are  the  product  of  the  creative 
imagination,  both  afiford  material  for  the  gratification  of 
the  aesthetic  judgment  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange 
to  the  reader  that  the  laws  of  science  should  thus  be 
associated  with  the  creative  imagination  in  man  rather 
than  with  the  physical  world  outside  him.  But,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  following  chapters,  the  laws  . 
of  science  are  products  of  the  human  mind  rather  than 
factors  of  the  external  world.  Science  endeavours  to  | 
provide  a  mental  risunU  of  the  universe,  and  its  last  great  ' 
claim  to  our  support  is  the  capacity  it  has  for  satisfying 
our  cravings  for  a  brief  description  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  Such  a  brief  description,*  a  formula  resuming,  all 
things,  science  has  not  yet  found  and  may  probably  never 
find,  but  of  this  we  may  feel  sure,  that  its  method  of 
seeking  for  one  is  the  sole  possible  method,  and  that  the 
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truth  it  has  reached  is  the  only  form  of  truth  which  can 
permanently  satisfy  the  .esthetic  judgment.  For  the 
present,  then,  it  is  better  to  be  content  with  the  fraction 
of  a  right  solution  than  to  beguile  ourselves  with  the 
whole  of  a  wrong  solution.  The  former  is  at  least  a  step 
towards  the  truth,  and  shows  us  the  direction  in  which 
other  steps  may  be  taken.  The  latter  cannot  be  in  entire 
accordance  with  our  past  or  future  experience,  and  will 
therefore  ultimately  fail  to  satisfy  the  aesthetic  judgment 
Step  by  step  that  judgment,  restless  under  the  growth  of 
positive  knowledge,  has  discarded  creed  after  creed,  and 
philosophic  system  after  philosophic  system.  Surely  we 
might  now  be  content  to  learn  from  the  pages  of  history 
that  only  little  by  little,  slowly  line  upon  line,  man,  by 
the  aid  of  organised  observation  and  careful  reasoning, 
can  hope  to  reach  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  science, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  sole  gateway  to 
a  knowledge  which  can  harmonise  with  our  past  as  well 
as  with  our  possible  future  experience.  As  Clifford  puts 
it,  "  Scientific  thought  is  not  an  accompaniment  or 
condition  of  human  progress,  but  human  progress  itself." 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  scope  of  science  is  to  ascertain  truth  in  every  possible  branch  of 
knowledge.  There  is  no  sphere  of  inquiry  which  lies  outside  the  legitimate 
field  of  science.  To  draw  a  distinction  between  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
fields  is  obscurantism. 

2.  The  scientific  method  is  marked  by  the  following  features  :— (a)  Careful 
and  accurate  classification  of  facts  and  observation  of  their  correlation  and 
sequence  ;  {6)  the  discovery  of  scientific  laws  by  aid  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion ;  (r)  self-criticism  and  the  final  touchstone  of  equal  validity  for  all 
normally  constituted  minds. 

3.  The  claims  of  science  to  our  support  depend  on  : — («)  The  efficient 
mental  training  it  provides  for  the  citixen ;  (6)  the  light  it  brings  to  bear 
on  many  important  social  problems ;  (c)  the  increased  comfort  it  adds  to 
practical  life ;  (^  the  permanent  gratification  it  yields  to  the  lesthetic 
judgment. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE    FACTS   OF    SCIENXE 

§  I . —  TIu  Reality  of  Things 

In  our  first  chapter  we  have  frequently  spoken  of  the 
classification  of  facts  as  the  basis  of  the  scientific  method ; 
we  have  also  had  occasion  to  use  the  words  real  and 
unreal^  universe  and  p/unomenon.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
that  before  proceeding  further  we  should  endeavour  to 
clear  up  our  ideas  as  to  what  these  terms  signify.  We 
must  strive  to  define  a  little  more  closely  in  what  the 
material  of  science  consists.  We  have  seen  that  the 
legitimate  field  of  science  embraces  all  the  mental  and 
physical  facts  of  the  universe.  But  what  arc  these  facts  in 
themselves,  and  what  is  for  us  the  criterion  of  their  reality? 
Let  us  start  our  investigation  with  some  "external 
object,"  and  as  apparent  simplicity  will  be  satisfied  by 
taking  a  familiar  requisite  of  the  author's  calling,  namely, 
a  blackboard,  let  us  take  it^  We  find  an  outer  rect- 
angular frame  of  brownish-yellow  colour,  which  on  closer 
inspection  we  presume  to  be  wood,  surrounding  an 
inner  fairly  smooth  surface  painted  black.  We  can 
measure  a  certain  height,  thickness,  and  breadth,  we  notice 
a  certain  degree  of  hardness,  weight,  resistance  to  breaking, 
and,  if  we  examine  further,  a  certain  temperature,  for  the 
board  feels  to  us  cold  or  warm.  Now  although  the  black- 
board at  first  sight  appears  a  very  simple  object,  we  see 

^  The  bUckboftrd  at  an  '*  object-lcsaoo  '*  is  such  a  (avourite  inttaace  wiUi 
ibe  writer,  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  pardon  him  the  use  of  it  here.  Seim 
Muttdmrt  kUbi  Jtdem  an. 
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that  it  at  once  leads  us  up  to  a  very  complex  group  of 
properties.  In  common  talk  we  attribute  all  these 
properties  to  the  blackboard,  but  when  we  begin  to  think 
over  the  matter  carefully  we  shall  find  that  the  real  link 
between  them  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  seems  to  be. 
To  begin  with,  I  receive  certain  impressions  of  size  and 
shape  and  colour  by  means  of  my  organs  of  sight,  and 
these  enable  me  to  pronounce  with  very  considerable 
certainty  that  the  object  is  a  blackboard  made  of  wood 
and  coated  with  paint,  even  before  I  have  touched  or 
measured  it.  I  infer  that  I  shall  find  it  hard  and  heavy, 
that  I  could  if  I  pleased  saw  it  up,  and  that  I  should  find 
it  to  possess  various  other  properties  which  I  have  learnt 
to  associate  with  wood  and  paint.  These  inferences  and 
associations  are  something  which  I  add  to  the  sight- 
impressions,  and  which  I  myself  contribute  from  my  past 
experience  and  put  into  the  object — blackboard.  I  might 
have  reached  my  conception  of  the  blackboard  by  impres- 
sions of  touch  and  not  by  those  of  sight.  Blindfolded  I 
might  have  judged  of  its  size  and  shape,  of  its  hardness 
and  surface  texture,  and  then  have  inferred  its  probable 
use  and  appearance,  and  associated  with  it  all  blackboard 
characteristics.  In  both  cases  it  must  be  noted  that  a  sine 
qua  non  of  the  existence  of  an  actual  blackboard  is  some 
immediate  sense-impression  to  start  with.  The  sense- 
impressions  which  determine  the  reality  of  the  external 
object  may  be  very  few  indeed,  the  object  may  be  largely 
constructed  by  inferences  and  associations,  but  some  sense- 
impressions  there  must  be  if  I  am  to  term  the  object  real, 
and  not  a  product  merely  of  my  imagination.  The 
existence  of  a  certain  number  of  sense-impressions  leads 
me  to  infer  the  possibility  of  my  receiving  others,  and 
this  possibility  I  can,  if  I  please,  put  to  the  test 

I  have  heard  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
although  I  have  never  been  to  America,  I  am  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  America  and  the  Capitol — that  is,  I 
believe  certain  sense-impressions  would  be  experienced  by 
me  if  I  put  myself  in  the  proper  circumstances.  In  this 
case  I  have  had  indirect  sense-impressions,  contact  with 
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Americans,  and  with  ships  and  chattels  coming  from 
America,  which  lead  me  to  bch'cve  in  the  "  reality "  of 
America  and  of  what  my  eyes  or  cars  hcivc  told  me  of  its 
contents.  In  constructing;  the  Capitol  it  is  clear  that  past 
experience  of  a  variety  of  kinds  is  largely  drawn  ui)on. 
But  it  must  be  noted  that  this  past  experience  is  itself 
based  upon  sense-impressions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
These  sense-impressions  have  been  as  it  were  stored  in  the 
memory.  A  sense-impression,  if  sufficiently  strong,  leaves 
in  our  brain  some  more  or  less  permanent  trace  of  itself, 
which  is  rendered  manifest  in  the  form  of  association 
whenever  an  immediate  sense-impression  of  a  like  kind 
recurs.  The  stored  effects  of  past  sense-impressions: 
form  to  a  great  extent  what  we  are  accustomed  to| 
speak  of  as  an  "external  object"  On  this  account] 
such  an  object  must  be  recognised  as  largely  constructed^ 
by  ourselves ;  we  add  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
immediate  sense-impressions  an  associated  group  of  stored 
sense-impressions.  The  proportion  of  the  two  contribu- 
tions will  depend  largely  on  the  keenness  of  our  organs 
of  sense  and  on  the  length  and  variety  of  our  experience. 
Owing  to  the  large  amount  we  ourselves  contribute  to 
most  external  objects,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  in  the 
able  discussion  of  this  matter  in  his  Animal  Life  aftd 
InUUigence  (p.  312),  proposes  to  use  the  term  construct 
for  the  external  object  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
very  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  external  object 
is  in  general  a  construct — that  is,  a  combination  of 
immediate  with  past  or  stored  sense-impressions.  The 
reality  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  its 
occurring  in  whole  or  part  as  a  group  of  immediate 
sense-impressions.' 

'  The  division  between  the  real  and  unreal,  and  again  between  the  real 
and  ideal,  is  less  distinct  than  numy  may  think.  For  example,  the  planet 
Neptune  passed  from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  but  the  atom  is  still  ideal.  The 
ideal  passes  into  the  real  when  its  perceptual  equivalent  is  found,  but  the 
■areal  can  never  become  real.  Thus  the  concepts  of  the  metaphysicians, 
Kant's  tkiuj^  in  Uulf  qk  Qiffbrd's  mind  stuffs  are  in  my  sense  of  the  words 
unreal  {not  ideal),  they  cannot  become  immediate  sensc>imprcssions,  but  the 
pbyrical  hjrpotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  matter  are  ideal  (not  unreal),  for  they 
do  not  lie  absolutely  outside  the  Beld  of  possible  sense-impccsaions. 
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§  2. — Sense- Impressions  and  Consciousness 

This  conception  of  reality  as  based  upon  sense- 
impressions  requires  careful  consideration  and  some  reser- 
vations and  modifications.  Let  us  examine  a  little  more 
closely  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  sense- 
impression.  In  turning  round  quickly  in  my  chair,  I 
knock  my  knee  against  a  sharp  edge  of  the  table. 
Without  any  thought  of  what  I  am  doing  my  hand  moves 
down  and  rubs  the  bruised  part,  or  the  knee  may  cause 
me  so  much  discomfort  that  I  get  up,  think  of  what  I 
shall  do,  and  settle  to  apply  some  arnica.  Now  the  two 
actions  on  my  part  appear  of  totally  different  character — 
at  least  on  first  examination.  In  both  cases  physiologists 
tells  us  that  as  a  primary  stage  a  message  is  carried  from 
the  affected  part  by  what  is  termed  a  sensory  nerve  to  the 
brain.  The  manner  in  which  this  nerve  conveys  its 
message  is  without  doubt  physical,  although  its  exact 
modus  operandi  is  still  unknown.  At  the  brain  what  we 
term  the  sense-impression  is  formed,  and  there  most 
probably  some  physical  change  takes  place  which  remains 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  persistence  in  the  case  of 
those  stored  sense-impressions  which  we  term  memories. 
Everything  up  to  the  receipt  of  the  sense-impression  by 
the  brain  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  physical  or 
mechanical,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  to  suppose  that 
what  from  the  psychical  aspect  we  term  memory  has 
also  a  physical  side,  that  the  brain  takes  for  every  memory 
a  permanent  physical  impress,  whether  by  change  in  the 
molecular  constitution  or  in  the  elementary  motions  of  the 
brain-substance,  and  that  such  physical  impress  is  the 
source  of  our  stored  sense-impression.^  These  physical  im- 
presses play  an  important  part  in  the  manner  in  which 
future  sense-impressions  of  a  like  character  are  received. 
If  these  immediate  sense -impressions  be  of  sufficient 
strength,  or  amplitude  as  we  might  perhaps  venture  to  say, 

^  The  closest  physical  analogies  to  the  "permanent  impresws**  termed 
memory  are  the  /^  and  after-strain  of  the  elastician.  To  assert  that  they  are 
more  than  analogies  woald  be  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  physiologist. 
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they  will  call  into  some  sort  of  activity  a  number  of 
physical  impresses  due  to  past  sense-impressions  allied,  or, 
to  use  a  more  suggestive  word,  attuned  to  the  immediate 
sense -impression.  The  immediate  sense- impression  is 
conditioned  by  the  physical  impresses  of  the  past,  and  the 
general  result  is  that  complex  of  present  and  stored  sense- 
impressions  which  we  have  termed  a  **  construct." 

Besides  the  sensory  nerves  which  convey  the  messages 
to  the  brain,  there  are  other  nerves  which  proceed  from 
the  brain  and  control  the  muscles,  termed  motor  nerves. 
Through  these  motor  nerves  a  message  is  sent  to  my  hand 
bidding  it  rub  my  bruised  knee.  This  message  may  be 
sent  immediately  or  after  my  fingers  have  been  dipped  in 
arnica.  In  the  latter  case  a  very  complex  process  has 
been  gone  through.  I  have  realised  that  the  sense- 
impression  corresponds  to  a  bruised  knee,  that  arnica  is 
good  for  a  bruise,  that  a  bottle  of  arnica  is  to  be  found  in 
a  certain  cupboard,  and  so  forth.  Clearly  the  sense- 
impression  has  been  conditioned  by  a  number  of  past 
impresses  before  the  motor  nerv^e  of  the  arm  is  called  into 
play  to  rub  the  knee.  The  process  is  described  as  think- 
ing, and  as  a  variety  of  past  experiences  may  come  into 
play,  the  ultimate  message  to  the  motor  nerves  appears  to 
us  voluntary,  and  we  call  it  an  act  of  will^  however  much 
it  is  really  conditioned  by  the  stored  sense-impressions  of 
the  past  On  the  other  hand,  when,  without  apparently 
exciting  any  past  sense-impressions,  the  message  from  the 
sensory  nerve  no  sooner  reaches  the  brain  than  a  command 
is  sent  along  the  motor  nerve  for  the  hand  to  rub  the 
knee,  I  am  said  to  act  involuntarily,  from  instinct  or  habit. 
The  whole  process  may  be  so  rapid,  I  may  be  so  absorbed 
in  my  work,  that  I  never  realised  the  message  from  the 
sensory  nerve  at  alL  I  do  not  even  say  to  myself,  "  I 
have  knocked  my  knee  and  rubbed  it"  Only  a  spectator, 
peiiiaps,  has  been  conscious  of  the  whole  process  of  knee- 
knocking  and  rubbing.  Now  this  is  in  many  respects  an 
important  result  I  can  receive  a  sense-impression  without 
recognising  it,  or  a  ^nse-impression  does  not  involve 
consciousness.      In  this  case  there  is  no  exciting  of  a  group 
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of  stored  sense-impressions,  no  chain  of  what  we  term 
thoughts  intervening  between  the  immediate  sense- 
impression  and  the  message  to  the  motor  nerve.  Thus 
what  we  term  consciousness  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  the  stock  of  stored  impresses,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  condition  the  messages  given  to  the  motor 
nerves  when  a  sensory  nerve  has  conveyed  a  message  to 
the  brain.  The  measure  of  consciousness  will  thus  largely 
depend  on  (i)  the  extent  and  variety  of  past  sense-impres- 
sions, and  (2)  the  degree  to  which  the  brain  can  perma- 
nently preserve  the  impress  of  these  sense-impressions,  or 
what  might  be  termed  the  complexity  and  plasticity  of 
the  brain. 


§  3. — The  Brain  as  a  Central  Teleplione  Exchange 

The  view  of  brain  activity  here  discussed  may  perhaps 
be  elucidated  by  comparing  the  brain  to  the  central  oflRcc 
of  a  telephone  exchange,  from  which  wires  radiate  to  the 
subscribers  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  etc,  who  are  senders,  and  to 
W,  X,  Y,  Z,  etc.,  who  are  receivers  of  messages.  A, 
having  notified  to  the  company  that  he  never  intends  to 
correspond  with  anybody  but  W,  his  wire  is  joined  to  W's, 
and  the  clerk  remains  unconscious  of  the  arrival  of  the 
message  from  A  and  its  despatch  to  W,  although  it  passes 
through  his  office,*  There  is  indeed  no  call-bell.  This 
corresponds  to  an  instinctive  exertion  following  uncon- 
sciously on  a  sense-impression.  Next  the  clerk  finds  by 
experience  that  B  invariably  desires  to  correspond  with 
X,  and  consequently  whenever  he  hears  B's  call-bell  he 
links  him  mechanically  to  X,  without  stopping  for  a 
moment  his  perusal  of  Tit-Bits.  This  corresponds  to  a 
habitual  exertion  following  unconsciously  on  a  sense- 
impression.  Lastly,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  may  set  their  bells 
ringing  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  the  clerk  has  in  each 

^  If  these  ^ires  were  connected  outside  the  office,  we  should  have  an 
analogy  to  certain  possibilities  of  reflex  action,  which  arise  from  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  being  linked  before  reaching  the  brain — €,g,  a  frog's  leg  will 
be  moved  so  as  to  rub  an  irritated  point  on  its- back  even  after  the  removal 
of  the  brain. 
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to  answer  their  demands,  but  this  may  require  him 
to  listen  to  the  special  communications  of  these  subscribers, 
to  examine  his  lists,  his  post-office  directory,  or  any  other 
source  of  information  stored  in  his  office.  Finally,  he 
shunts  their  wires  so  as  to  bring  them  in  circuit  with  those 
of  Y  and  Z,  which  seem  to  best  suit  the  nature  of  the 
demands.  This  corresponds  to  an  exertion  following 
consciously  on  the  receipt  of  a  sense-impression.  In  all 
cases  the  activity  of  the  exchange  arises  from  the  receipt 
of  a  message  from  one  of  a  possibly  great  but  still  finite 
number  of  senders,  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc. ;  the  originality  of 
the  clerk  is  confined  to  immediately  following  their  behests 
or  to  satisfying  their  demands  to  the  best  of  his  ability  by 
the  information  stored  in  his  office.  The  analogy,  of 
course,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far — in  particular,  senders 
and  receivers  must  be  considered  distinct,  for  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  do  not  appear  to  interchange  functions. 
But  the  conception  of  the  brain  as  a  central  exchange 
certainly  casts  considerable  light  not  only  on  the  action 
of  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  but  also  oa.  thought  and 
consciousness.  Without  sense -impressions  there  would 
be  nothing  to  store ;  without  the  faculty  of  receiving 
permanent  impress,  without  memory,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  thought ;  and  without  this  thought,  this 
period  of  hesitation  between  sense-impression  and  exertion, 
there  would  be  no  consciousness.  When  an  exertion 
follows  immediately  on  a  sense-impression  we  speak  of 
the  exertion  as  involuntary,  our  action  as  subject  to  the 
mechanical  control  of  the  "  external  object "  to  which  we 
attribute  the  sense-impression.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  exertion  is  conditioned  by  stored  sense-impresses  we 
term  our  action  voluntary.  We  speak  of  it  as  determined 
from  ••within  ourselves,"  and  assert  the  "freedom  of  our 
will.*  In  the  former  case  the  exertion  is  conditioned 
solely  by  the  immediate  sense-impression  ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  conditioned  by  a  complex  of  impressions  partly  im- 
mediate and  partly  stored.  The  past  training,  the  past 
history  and  experience  which  mould  character  and  de- 
termine the  will,  are   really   based   on   sense-impressions 
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received  at  one  time  or  another,  and  hence  we  may  say 
that  exertion,  whether  immediate  or  deferred,  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  product,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  sense- 
impressions. 

§  4. —  Tlu  Nature  of  Thought 

There  are  still  one  or  two  points  to  be  noted  here.  In 
the  first  place,  the  immediate  sense -impression  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  spark  which  kindles  thought,  which 
brings  into  play  tlie  still  remaining  impresses  of  past 
sense -impressions.  But  the  complexity  of  the  human 
brain  is  such,  its  stored  sense -impressions  are  linked 
together  in  so  many  and  diverse  ways — partly  by  continual 
thinking,  partly  by  immediate  sense-impressions  occurring 
in  proximity  and  so  linking  together  apparently  discordant 
groups  of  past  impressions — that  we  are  not  always  able 
to  recognise  the  relation  between  an  immediate  sense- 
impression  and  the  resulting  train  of  thought  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  always  trace  back  a  train  of 
thought  to  the  immediate  sense-impression  from  which  it 
started.  Yet  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  elements  of 
thought  are  ultimately  the  permanent  impresses  of  past 
sense- impressions,  and  that  thought  itself  is  started  by 
immediate  sense-impressions.^ 

This  statement  must  not  be  in  any  way  supposed  to 
narrow  the  material  of  thought  to  those  combinations  of 
''  external  objects "  which  we  associate  with  immediate 
sense-impressions.  Thought  once  excited,  the  mind  passes 
with  wonderful  activity  from  one  stored  impression  to 
another,  it  classifies  these  impressions,  analyses  or  simplifies 
their  characteristics,  and  forms  general  notions  of  properties 
and  modes.  It  proceeds  from  the  direct — what  might 
perhaps  be  termed  the  physical — association  of  memory, 
to    the    indirect  or   mental   association  ;    it  passes   from 

^  The  exact  tnin  of  thought  which  follows  an  immediate  sense-impression 
depends  largely  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  brain  at  the  time  of  its 
receipt,  and  is  further  largely  conditioned  by  the  mode  in  which  stored  sense- 
impressions  have  been  previously  excited,  i.e.  the  extent  to  which  memory 
has  been  exercised  in  the  past. 
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pcrcchnug  to  conceiving.  The  mental  association  or 
recognition  of  relation  between  the  impresses  of  past 
sense-impressions  has  probably,  if  we  could  follow  it,  as 
definite  a  physical  side  as  the  physical  association  of  im- 
mediate sense-impressions  with  past  impresses.  But  the 
physical  side  of  the  impress  is  only  a  reasonable  inference 
from  the  physical  nature  of  the  immediate  sense-impression, 
and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  at  present  by 
considering  it  highly  probable  that  every  process  of 
thought  has  a  physical  aspect,  even  if  we  are  very  far  as 
yet  from  being  able  to  trace  it  out. 

This  process  of  mental  association  we  can  only 
recognise  as  certainly  occurring  in  our  individual  selves. 
The  reason  why  we  infer  it  in  others  we  shall  consider 
later.  The  amount  of  it,  however,  in  our  individual  selves 
must  largely  depend  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  our 
store  of  impresses,  and  further  on  the  individual  capacity 
for  thinking,  or  on  the  form  and  development  of  the 
physical  organ  wherein  the  process  of  thinking  takes 
place,  ix,  on  the  brain.  The  brain  in  the  individual  man  is 
probably  considerably  influenced  by  heredity,  by  health, 
by  exercise,  and  by  other  factors,  but  speaking  generally 
the  physical  instruments  of  thought  in  two  normal  human 
beings  are  machines  of  the  same  type,  varying  indeed  in 
efficiency,  but  not  in  kind  or  function.  For  the  same  two 
normal  human  beings  the  organs  of  sense  are  also  machines 
of  the  same  type  and  thus  within  limits  only  capable  of 
conveying  the  same  sense  -  impressions  to  the  brain. 
Herein  consists  the  similarity  of  the  universe  for  all 
normal  human  beings.  The  same  type  of  physical  organ 
receives  the  same  sense-impressions  and  forms  the  same 
••constructs."  Two  normal  perceptive  faculties  construct 
practically  the  same  universe.  Were  this  not  true,  the 
results  of  thinking  in  one  mind  would  have  no  validity 
for  a  second  mind.  The  universal  validity  of  science 
depends  upon  the  similarity  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  normal  civilised  men. . 

The  above  discussion  of  the  nature  of  thought  is  of 
course  incomplete ;    it  oflfers  no  real  explanation  of  the 
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psychical  side  of  thought.      It  is  merely  intended  to  suggest 
the   manner   in  which  we   may  consider   thought   to   be 
associated  with  its  physical  accompaniments.       What  the 
actual  relations  between  the  psychical  an^  physical  aspects 
of  thought  are,  we  do  not  know,  and,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
it  is  best  to  directly  confess  our  ignorance.      It'  is  no  use, 
indeed  only  dangerous,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  psychology  and  the  physics  of  the 
brain,  to  fill  the  void  of  ignorance  by  hypotheses  which 
can  neither  be  proven  nor  refuted.     Thus  if  we  say  that 
thought  and  motion  are  the  same  thing  seen  from  diflferent 
sides,  we  make  no  real  progress  in  our  analysis  for  we  can 
form  no  conception   whatever  as  to  what  the  nature  in 
itself  of  this  thing  may  be.      Indeed,  if  we  go  further  and 
compare  thought  and  motion  to  the  concave  and  convex 
sides  of  the  same  surface,  we  may  do  positive  harm  rather 
than  good  ;  for  convexity  and  concavity  when  accurately 
defined  by  the  mathematician  are  not  different  qualities, 
but  only  degrees  ©f  the  same  quantity,  curvature,  passing 
the  one  into  the  other  tlirough  zero-curvature  or  flatness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  between  the  psychical 
and  physical  aspects  of  brain  activity  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially one   of   quality,  not  of  degree.       It    is    better   to 
content  ourselves  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
by   remarking   that   in   all    probability   sense-impressions 
lead  to  certain  physical  (including  under  this  term  possible 
chemical)  activities  of  the  brain,  and  that  these  activities 
are  recognised  by  each  individual  for  himself  only  under 
the  form  of  thought.     Each  individual  recognises  his  own 
consciousness,  perceives  that  the  interval  between  sensa- 
tion  and    exertion    is  occupied    by  a  certain    psychical 
process.     We  recognise  consciousness    in  our   individual^ 
selves,  we  assume  it  to  exist  in  others.  ( 

§  5. — Other-Consciousness  (is  an  Eject 

The  assumption  just  referred  to  is  by  nq  means  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  we  make  every  moment 
in  the  formation  of  what  we  have  termed  constructs  from 
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a  limited  i^roup  of  immediate  sense-impressions.  I  see 
the  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  blackboard,  and  I 
assuvtc  that  I  shall  find  it  hard  and  heavy.  But  here  the 
assumed  properties  are  capable  of  bein^  put  to  the  direct 
test  of  immediate  sense-impression.  I  can  touch  and  lift 
the  blackboard  and  complete  my  analysis  of  its  properties. 
Even  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  of  which  I  have  had  no 
direct  sense-impression,  is  capable  of  being  put  to  the 
same  sort  of  direct  test.  Another  man's  consciousness, 
however,  can  never,  it  is  said,  be  directly  perceived  by 
sense-impression,  I  can  only  infer  its  existence  from  the 
apparent  similarity  of  our  nervous  systems,  from  observing 
the  same  hesitation  in  his  case  as  in  my  own  between 
sense- impression  and  exertion,  and  from  the  similarity 
between  his  activities  and  my  own.  The  inference  is 
really  not  so  great  as  the  metaphysicians  would  wish 
us  to  believe.  It  is  an  inference  ultimately  based  on 
the  physical  fact  of  the  interval  between  sense-impression 
and  exertion  ;  and  though  we  cannot  as  yet  physically 
demonstrate  another  person's  consciousness,  neither  can 
we  demonstrate  physically  that  earth-grown  apples  would 
fall  at  the  surface  of  the  planet  of  a  fixed  star,  nor  that 
atoms  really  are  component  parts  in  the  structure  of 
matter.  It  may  be  suggested  that  if  our  organs  of  sense 
were  finer,  or  our  means  of  locomotion  more  complete,  we 
might  be  able  to  see  atoms  or  to  carry  earth-grown  apples 
to  a  fixed  star — in  other  words,  to  test  physically,  or  by 
immediate  sense-impression,  these  inferences.     But : — 

**  When  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  conscious, 
and  that  there  are  objects  in  your  consciousness  similar  to 
those  in  mine,  I  am  not  inferring  any  actual  or  possible 
feelings  of  my  own,  but  your  feelings,  which  are  not,  and 
cannot  by  any  possibility  become,  objects  in  my  con- 
sciousness." ^ 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  were  our  physiological 
knowledge  and  surgical  manipulation  sufficiently  complete, 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  be 

*  W.   K.   CliflTord,  ••On  the  Nature  of  Things- in-Thcmiclvet,'*  ^«r/«*r/ 
tmd  Essajrs^  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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conscious  of  your  feelings,  to  recognise  your  consciousness 
as  a  direct  sense-impression  ;  let  us  say,  for  example,  by 
connecting  the  cortex  of  your  brain  with  that  of  mine 
through  a  suitable  commissure  of  nerve-substance.  The 
possibility  of  this  physical  verification  of  other-conscious- 
ness does  not  seem  more  remote  than  that  of  a  journey 
to  a  fixed  star.      Indeed,  there  are  some  who  think  that  i 

without  this  hypothetical  nerve-connection  the  processes 
popularly  termed  "anticipating  another  person's  wishes," 
"  reading  his  thoughts,"  etc.,  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
a  sense-impression  of  other-consciousness,  and  are  not 
entirely  indirect  inferences  from  practical  experience. 

ClifiTord  has  given  the  name  eject  to  existences  which, 
like  other-consciousness,  are  only  inferred,  and  the  name 
is  a  convenient  one.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  the  distinction  between  object  (what 
might  possibly  come  to  my  consciousness  as  a  direct 
sense-impression)  and  eject  is  so  marked  as  he  would  have 
us  to  believe.  The  complicated  physical  motions  of 
another  person's  brain,  it  is  admitted,  might  possibly  be 
objective  realities  to  me  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
not  the  hypothetical  brain  commissure  render  me  just  as 
certain  of  the  workings  of  another  person's  consciousness 
as  I  am  of  my  own  ?  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  assert  that  consciousness  lies  out- 
side the  field  of  science,  or  must  perforce  escape  the 
methods  of  physical  experiment  and  research.  We  may 
be  far  enough  removed  from  knowledge  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  see  no  logical  hindrance  to  our  asserting  that 
in  the  dim  future  we  might  possibly  obtain  objective 
acquaintance  with  what  at  present  appears  merely  as  an 
eject  We  may  say  this  indeed  without  any  dogmatic 
assumption  that  psychical  effects  can  all  be  reduced  to 
physical  motion.  Psychical  effects  are  without  doubt 
excited  by  and  accompanied  by  physical  action,  and  out 
only  assumption  is  the  not  unreasonable  one,  that  a  suit- 
able physical  link  might  transfer  an  appreciation  of 
psychical  activity  from  one  psychical  centre  to  another. 
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§  6. — AttiUuh  of  Science  towards  Ejects 

Indeed  in  some  respects  other-consciousness  appears 
less  beyond  our  reach  than  many  inferred  existences. 
Some  physicists  infer  the  existence  of  atoms,  although 
they  have  had  no  experience  of  any  individual  atom, 
because  the  hypothesis  of  their  existence  enables  them 
to  briefly  resume  a  number  of  sense -impressions.  We 
infer  the  existence  of  other-consciousness  for  a  precisely 
similar  reason  ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  the  advantage 
of  knowing  at  least  one  individual  consciousness,  namely, 
our  own.  We  sec  in  ourselves  how  it  links  sense-impres- 
sion and  deferred  exertion.  While  the  atom,  like  other- 
consciousness,  might  possibly  some  day  attain  to  objective 
reality,  there  are  certain  conceptions  dealt  with  by  science 
for  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  this  is  impossible. 
For  example,  our  geometrical  ideas  of  curves  and  surfaces 
are  of  this  character.  None  the  less,  although  they  might 
with  greater  logic  be  termed  ejects  than,  perhaps,  other- 
consciousness,  there  are  few  who  would  deny  that  they 
have  their  ultimate  origin  in  sense-impressions,  from  which 
they  have  been  extracted  or  isolated  by  the  process  of 
mental  generalisation,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred 
(p.  46).  A  still  more  marked  class  of  conceptions,  which 
we  are  incapable  of  verifying  directly  by  any  form  of 
immediate  sense- impression,  is  that  of  historical  facts. 
We  believe  that  King  John  really  signed  Magna  Charta^ 
and  that  there  was  a  period  when  snow-fields  and  glaciers 
covered  the  greater  part  of  England,  yet  these  conceptions 
can  never  have  come  to  our  consciousness  as  direct  sense- 
impressions,  nor  can  they  be  verified  in  like  manner. 
They  are  conclusions  we  have  reached  by  a  long  chain 
of  inferences,  starting  in  direct  sense -impressions  and 
ending  in  that  which,  unlike  atom  and  other-consciousness, 
can  by  no  possibility  be  verified  directly  by  immediate 
sense-impression.  When,  therefore,  we  state  that  all  the 
contents  of  our  mind  are  ultimately  based  on  sense- 
impressions,  we  must  be  careful  to  recognise  that  the 
mind   has    by  classification  and    isolation    proceeded   to 
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conceptions  which  are  widely  removed  from  sense-impres- 
sions capable  of  immediate  verification.  The  contents  of 
the  mind  at  any  instant  are  very  far  from  being  identical 
with  the  range  of  actual  or  possible  sense-impressions  at 
that  instant.  We  are  jjerpetually  drawing  inferences  from 
our  immediate  and  stored  sense-impressions  as  to  things 
which  lie  beyond  immediate  verification  by  sense  ; — that 
is,  we  infer  the  existence  of  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  objective  world,  or  which  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
directly  verified  by  immediate  sense- impression  as  be- 
longing to  it  at  the  present  moment.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  science  is  largely  based  upon  inferences  of  this 
kind  ;  its  hypotheses  lie  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the 
region  of  the  immediately  sensible,  and  it  chiefly  deals 
with  conceptions  drawn  from  sense-impressions,  and  not 
with  sense-impressions  themselves. 

This  point  needs  to  be  specially  emphasised,  for  we 
are  often  told  that  the  scientific  method  applies  only  to 
the  external  world  of  phenomena,  and  that  the  legitimate 
field  of  science  lies  solely  among  immediate  sense- 
impressions.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  insist 
on  a  directly  contrary  proposition,  namely,  that  science  is 
in  reality  a  classification  and  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  mind  ;  and  the  scientific  method  consists  in  drawing 
just  comparisons  and  inferences  from  the  stored  impresses 
of  past  sense-impressions,  and  from  the  conceptions  based 
upon  them.  Not  till  the  immediate  sense-impression  has 
reached  the  level  of  a  conception,  or  at  least  a  perception, 
does  it  become  material  for  science.  In  truth,  the  field  of 
science  is  much  more  consciousness  than  an  external  world. 
In  thus  vindicating  for  science  its  mission  as  interpreter  of 
conceptions  rather  than  as  investigator  of  a  *'  natural  law  " 
ruling  an  *'  external  world  of  material,"  I  must  remind  the 
reader  that  science  still  considers  the  whole  contents  of 
the  mind  to  be  ultimately  based  on  sense-impressions. 
Without  sense-impressions  there  would  be  no  conscious- 
ness, no  conceptions  for  science  to  deal  with.  In  the  next 
place  we  must  be  careful  to  note  that  not  every  concep- 
tion, still  less  every  inference,  has  scientific  validity. 
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§  7. — The  Scientific  Validity  of  a  Conception 

In  order  that  a  conception  may  have  scientific  validity, 
it    must   be   self- consistent,  and  deducible   from   the  per- 
ceptions  of   the   normal   human    bein<j.      For  instance,  a 
centaur  is  not  a  self-consistent  conception  ;  cis  soon  as  our 
knowledge    of    human     and     equine    anatomy     became 
sufficiently  developed,  the  centaur  became  an  unthinkable 
thing — a  self-negating  idea.     As  the  man-horse  is  seen 
to  be  a  compound  of  sense-impressions,  which  are  irrecon- 
cilable anatomically,  so  the  man-god,  whose  cruder  type  is 
Hercules,  is  also  seen  to  be  a  chimera,  a  self-contradictory 
conception,  as  soon  as  we  have  clearly  defined  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of  man.      But  even  if  an  indi- 
vidual  mind  has  reached  a  conception,  which  at  any  rate 
for   that    mind    is   perfectly   self- consistent,    it   does   not 
follow  that  such  a  conception  must  have  scientific  validity, 
except   as   far    as   science   may  be    concerned   with   the 
analysis    of    that    individual     mind.       When    a    person 
conceives  that  one  colour — green — suffices  to  describe 
the   flowers  and    leaves   of  a  rose-tree  in   my  garden,  I 
know  that  his  conception  may,  after  all,  be  self-consistent, 
it  may  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  sense-impressions. 
I   merely  assert  that  his  perceptive  faculty  is  abnonnal, 
and   hold    him    to    be  colour-blind.      I    may   study  the 
individual  abnormality  scientifically,  but   his  conception 
has  no  scientific  validity,  for  it  is  not  deducible  from  the 
perceptions  of  the  normal   human   being.      Here  indeed 
we  have  to  proceed  very  cautiously  if  we  are  to  determine 
what  self- consistent  conceptions  have  scientific  validity. 
Above  all,  we  must  note  that  a  conception  does  not  cease 
to    be   valid   because    it  has   not  been  deduced  by  the 
majority  of  normal  human  beings  from  their  perceptions. 
The  conception  that  a  new  individual  will  originate  from 
the   union   of  a   male  and   female  cell   may  never  have 
actually  been  deduced  by  a  majority  of  normal  human 
beings  from  their  perceptions.     But  if  any  normal  human 
being  be  trained  in  the  proper  methods  of  observation, 
and  be  placed  in  the  right  circumstances  for  investigating^ 
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he  will  draw  from  his  perceptions  this  conception  and  not 
its  negation.  It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  assertion  that  a  conception  to  have 
scientific  vah'dity  must  be  deducible  from  the  perceptions 
of  the  normal  human  being. 

The  preceding  paragraph  shows  us  how  important  it  is 
that  the  observations  and  experiments  of  science  should 
be  repeated  as  often  and  by  as  many  observers  as  possible, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  we  are  dealing  with  what  has 
validity  for  all  normal  human  beings,  and  not  with  the 
results  of  an  abnormal  perceptive  faculty.  It  is  not  only, 
however,  in  experiments  or  observations  which  can  be 
repeated  easily,  but  still  more  in  those  which  it  is  very 
difficult  or  impossible  to  repeat,  that  a  great  weight  of 
responsibility  lies  upon  the  recorder  and  the  public  which 
is  called  upon  to  accept  his  results.  An  event  may  have 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  observers. 
That  the  event  itself  cannot  recur,  and  that  it  is  totally 
out  of  accord  with  our  customary  experience,  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  grounds  for  disregarding  it  scientific- 
ally. Yet  what  an  onus  is  laid  on  the  individual 
observers  to  test  whether  their  perceptive  faculties  were 
normal  on  the  occasion,  and  whether  their  conceptions  of 
what  took  place  were  justified  by  their  perceptions !  Still 
greater  onus  is  laid  on  men  at  large  to  criticise  and  probe 
the  evidence  given  by  such  observers,  to  question  whether 
they  were  men  trained  to  observe,  and  calm  and  collected 
at  the  time  of  the  reported  event.  Were  they  not, 
perhaps,  in  an  exalted  state  of  mind,  biassed  by  pre- 
conceptions or  hindered  by  the  physical  surroundings 
from  clear  perception  ?  In  short,  were  or  were  not  their 
perceptive  faculties  in  a  normal  condition,  and  were  or 
were  not  the  circumstances  such  that  normal  perception 
was  possible  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  when 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  event  or  observation  may 
have  important  bearings  on  conduct,  over-doiibt  is  more 
socially  valuable  than  over-credulity.*     In  an  age  like  our 

1  A  good  example  of  another  class  of  experiment,  that  which  it  is  difficult 
or- unadvisable  to  repeat  frequently,  may  be  drawn  from  Brown -S^uard's 
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own,  which  is  essentially  an  age  of  scientific  inquiry,  the 
prevalence  of  doubt  and  criticism  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  with  despair  or  as  a  sign  of  decadence.  It  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  progress  ; — la  critique  est  la  vie 
de  la  science,  I  must  again  repeat.  One  of  the  most  fatal 
(and  not  so  impossible)  features  for  science  would  be  the 
institution  of  a  scientific  hierarchy  which  would  brand 
as  heretical  all  doubt  as  to  its  conclusions,  all  criticism 
of  its  results. 

§  8. —  The  Scientific  Validity  of  an  Inference 

Much  of  what  we  have  just  said  with  regard  to  the 
scientific  validity  of  conceptions  holds  with  regard  to  the 
scientific  validity  of  inferences,  for  conceptions  pass  im- 
perceptibly into  inferences.  The  scope  of  the  present 
work  will  only  permit  us  to  discuss  briefly  the  limits  of 
legitimate  inference  and  induction.  For  a  fuller  discus- 
sion the  reader  must  be  referred  to  treatises  on  logic,  in 
particular  to  the  chapters  on  inference  and  induction  in 
Stanley  Jevons*  Principles  of  Science  (chapters  iv.-vii., 
x.-xii.,  especially).  In  the  first  place,  the  inference  which 
is  scientifically  valid  is  that  which  could  be  drawn  by 
every  logically  trained  normal  mind,  if  it  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  conceptions  upon  which  the  inference  has  been 
based.  Stress  must  here  be  laid  on  the  distinction 
between  "  conld  be  drawn  "  arid  **  actually  would  be  drawn." 
There  are  many  minds  which  have  clearly  defined  con- 


retemrches  on  the  inberiumce  by  guinea-pip  of  diseases  acquired  by  their 
parents  during  li/e.  These  researches  were  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  great  expenditure  of  time  and  animal  life.  ( Brown -S^uard  kept 
upwards  of  five  hundred  guinea-pigs  at  once.)  Yet  we  must  coofe«  that  if 
tkcM  experiments  were  conducted  with  every  precaution  that  self-criticism 
might  suggest,  the  "  degrading  effect  **  of  inflicting  disease  and  pain  on  this 
bige  amount  of  animal  life  would  have  been  more  than  compenMted  by 
the  light  which  the  experiments  might  have  cast  on  the  socially  impoitaot 
ptoblem  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Unfortunately,  Brown* 
S^quard's  conceptions  and  inferences  do  not  appear  to  many  biologists  valid, 
and  there  lies  upon  this  investigator  the  onus  of  proving  that  ( 1 )  all  possible 
pcccantioRS  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results  were  actually  taken,  and  (2),  being 
taken,  that  the  experiments  were  such  as  could  reiuonably  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  solving  the  problems  proposed. 
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ceptions,  but  refuse  either  from  inertia  or  emotional  bias 
to  draw  the  inferences  from  them  which  can  be  drawn. 
A  scientific  inference — witness  Darwin's  as  to  the  validity 
of  natural  selection, — however  logical,  often  takes  years 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  scientific  world  itself,  and 
longer  still  may  be  the  period  before  it  forms  an  essential 
factor  of  the  thought  of  the  majority  of  normal-minded 
human  beings.  Yet,  while  logically  trained  minds  which 
are  able  to  draw  inferences  frequently  neglect  to  do  so, 
the  illogically  trained,  on  the  other  hand,  unfortunately 
devote  a  large  part  of  their  ill-regulated  energies  to  the 
production  of  every  kind  of  cobweb  of  rash  inference  ; 
and  this  with  such  rapidity  that  the  logical  broom  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  their  activity.  The  mediaeval  super- 
stitions as  to  ghosts  and  necromancy  are  scarcely 
discredited  before  they  reappear  as  theosophy  and 
spiritualism. 

The  assumption  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most 
popular  fallacious  inference  might  pass  without  reference, 
for  it  is  obviously  absurd,  were  it  not,  alas !  so  widely 
current  The  assumption  is  simply  this :  that  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  a  statement 
is  the  absence  or  impossibility  of  a  demonstration  of  its 
falsehood.  Let  us  note  some  of  its  products  : — All  the 
constituents  of  material  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  these  con- 
stituents could  not  be  brought  together.^  E^gOy  the 
Mahatmas  of  Thibet  can  take  upon  themselves  material 
forms  in  St.  John's  Wood. — Science  cannot  demonstrate 
that  the  uniform  action  of  material  causes  precludes  the 
hypothesis  of  a  benevolent  Creator.  Ergo,  the  primitive 
impulses  and  hopes  of  men  receive  confirmation  from 
science. — Consciousness  is  found  associated  with  matter ; 
we  cannot  demonstrate  that  consciousness  is  not  found 
with  all  forms  of  matten  Ergo,  all  matter  is  conscious, 
or  matter  and  mind  are  never  found  except  in  conjunction, 

^  **  That  is  a  noteworthy  fact  which  I  h^e  not  fully  appreciated  before," 
remarks  the  untrained  mind,  and  is  already^  more  than  half-converted  to 
theosophy. 
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and  wc  may  legitimately  speak  of  the  **  consciousness  of 
society  "  and  the  "  consciousness  of  the  universe."  These 
arc  but  a  few  actual  samples  of  the  current  method  of 
fallacious  inference — usually,  be  it  remarked,  screened 
beneath  an  unlimited  flow  of  words,  and  not  thus  ex- 
hibited in  their  naked  absurdity.  When  we  recognise 
how  widely  inferences  of  this  character  affect  conduct  in 
life,  and  yet  grasp  how  unstable  must  be  the  basis  of  such 
conduct,  how  liable  to  be  shaken  to  the  foundations  by 
the  first  stout  logical  breeze,  then  we  understand  'how 
honest  doubt  is  far  healthier  for  the  community,  is  more 


social,  than  unthinking  inference,  light-hearted  and  over- 
ready  belief  Doubt  is  at  least  the  first  stage  towards 
scientific  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  better  by  far  to  have  reached 
that  stage  than  to  have  made  no  intellectual  progress 
whatever. 

§  9. —  Tlu  Limits  to  Ot/ur-Conscioustiess 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  limits  of  legitimate 
inference  than  by  considering  the  example  we  have  dealt 
with  in  §  5,  and  asking  how  far  we  may  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  consciousness  and  of  thought.  We  have  seen 
(p.  52)  that  consciousness  is  associated  with  the  process 
which  may  intervene  in  the  brain  between  the  receipt  of  a 
sense-impression  from  a  sensory  nerve  and  the  despatch  of 
a  stimulus  to  action  through  a  motor  nerve.  Conscious- 
ness is  thus  associated  with  physiological  machinery  of  a 
certain  character,  which  we  sum  up  under  brain  and 
nerves.  Further,  it  depends  u{x)n  the  lapse  of  an  in- 
terval between  sense-impression  and  exertion,  this  interval 
being  filled,  as  it  were,  with  the  mutual  resonance  and 
cling-clang  of  stored  sense-impressions  and  the  conceptions 
drawn  from  them.  Where  no  like  machinery,  no  like 
interval  can  be  observed,  there  we  have  no  right  to  infer 
any  consciousness.  In  our  fellow -men  we  observe  this 
same  machinery  and  the  like  interval,  and  we  infer  con- 
sciousness, it  may  be  as  an  eject,  but  as  an  eject  which, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  50X  might  not  inconceivably,  how- 
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ever  improbably,  become  some  day  an  object.  In  the 
lower  forms  of  life  we  observe  machinery  approximately 
like  our  own,  and  a  shorter  and  shorter  interval  between 
sense-impression  and  exertion  ;  we  may  reasonably  infer 
consciousness,  if  in  reduced  intensity.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
put  our  finger  on  a  definite  type  of  life  and  say  here 
consciousness  ends,  but  it  is  completely  illogical  to  infer 
its  existence  where  we  can  find  no  interval  between 
sense-impression  and  exertion,  or  where  we  can  find  no 
nervous  system.  Because  we  cannot  point  to  the  exact 
form  of  material  life  at  which  consciousness  ceases,  we 
have  no  more  right  to  infer  that  consciousness  is  asso- 
ciated with  all  life,  still  less  with  all  forms  of  matter,  than 
we  have  to  infer  that  there  must  always  be  wine  mixed 
with  water,  because  so  little  wine  can  be  mixed  with 
water  thaj  we  are  unable  to  detect  its  presence.  Will, 
too,  as  we  have  seen,  is  closely  connected  with  conscious- 
ness ;  it  is  the  feeling  in  our  individual  selves  when 
exertion  flows  from  the  store  of  past  self-impresses  "  within 
us,"  and  not  from  the  immediate  sense-impression  which 
we  term  "without  us."  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in 
inferring  the  feeling  of  will  as  well  as  consciousness  in 
nervous  systems  more  or  less  akin  to  our  own ;  we  may 
throw  them  out  from  ourselves,  eject  them  into  certain 
forms  of  material  life.  But  those  who  eject  them  into 
matter,  where  no  nervous  system  can  be  found,  or  even 
into  existences  which  they  postulate  as  immaterial,  are 
not  only  exceeding  enormously  the  bounds  of  scientific 
inference,  but  forming  conceptions  which,  like  that  of  the 
centaur,  are  inconsistent  in  themselves. .  From  will  and 
consciousness  associated  with  material  machinery  we  can 
infer  nothing  whatever  as  to  will  knd  consciousness  with- 
out that  machinery.  We  are  passing  by  the  trick  of  a 
common -name  to  things  of  which  we  can  postulate 
absolutely  nothing,  and  of  which  we  are  only  unable  to 
deny  the  existence  when  we  give  to  that  term  a  meaning 
wholly  opposed  to  the  customary  one.* 

^  Consciousness  without  a  nervous  system  is  like  a  man  without  a  vertebral 
column — a  chimera,  of  which  in  customary  language  we  deny  the  <*  existence." 


\ 
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§  10. —  Tlu  Canons  of  Legitimate  Infeviuee 

We  cannot  here  discuss  more  fully  the  limits  of  belief 
and  legitimate  inference.  We  shall,  however,  to  some 
extent  return  to  the  subject  when  considering  Causation 
and  Probability  in  Chapter  IV.  But  it  may  not  be  with- 
out service  to  state  certain  canons  of  legitimate  inference 
with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  leaving  the  reader,  if  he 
so  desire,  to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  Stanley  Jevons* 
Principles  of  Science,  or  in  Clifford's  essay  on  The  Ethics 
of  Belief  We  ought  first  to  notice  that  the  use  of  the 
word  belief  in  our  language  is  changing :  formerly  it 
denoted  something  taken  as  definite  and  certain  on  the 
basis  of  some  external  authority  ;  now  it  has  grown 
rather  to  denote  credit  given  to  a  statement  on  a  more  or 
less  sufficient  balancing  of  probabilities.^ 

The  change  in  usage  marks  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  basis  of  conviction  from  uncriticising  faith  to  weighed 
probability.  The  canons  we  have  referred  to  are  the 
following : — 

I.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  apply  man's  reason,  that  is 
to  criticise  and  investigate  at  all,  there  it  is  not  only  un- 
profitable but  anti-social  to  believe. 

Belief  is  thus  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to 
knowledge,  as  a  guide  to  action  where  decision  is  needful, 
but  the  probability  is  not  so  overwhelming  as  to  amount 
to  knowledge.  To  believe  in  a  sphere  where  we  cannot 
reason  is  anti-social,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience that  such  belief  prejudices  action  in  spheres 
where  we  can  reason. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  that  a  man  withoat  a  backbone  may  not  exist  **  out- 
itde  '*  the  physical  uniYerse,  only  he  woald  not  be  a  man  and  would  exist 
*'  nowhere."  The  existence  of  something  of  which  we  can  postulate  nothing 
at  nowhere  can  never  be  legitimately  inferred  from  conceptions  based  on 
sense-tmpressioos.  Such  a  num  would  be  like  Metster  Eckdiart's  detty,  who 
was  a  non-god,  a  non -spirit,  a  non-persoo,  a  noo-idea,  and  of  whom,  he 
taytt  any  assertion  must  be  more  false  than  tme. 

'  Compare  the  older  use  in  Biblical  passages,  such  as  '*  Jacob's  heart 
fainted  for  he  believed  them  not,*'  and  *'  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders  jre 
will  not  believe,"  or  in  Locke's  definition  of  belief  as  adherence  to  a  proposition 
of  which  one  is  pertumdtd  but  does  not  know  to  be  true,  with  such  modem 
usage  as  "  I  believe  that  you  will  Bnd  a  cab  on  the  stand,  and  that  the 
train  starts  at  half-past  eight.** 
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2.  We  may  infer  what  wc  cannot  verify  by  direct 
sense- impression  only  when  the  inference  is  from  known 
things  to  unknown  things  of  the  like  nature  in  similar 
surroundings. 

Thus  we  may  not  infer  an  "  infinite "  consciousness 
outside  the  physical  surroundings  of  finite  consciousness  ; 
we  may  not  infer  a  man  in  the  moon,  however  like  in 
nature  to  ourselves,  because  the  physical  surroundings  in 
the  moon  are  not  such  as  we  find  man  in  here,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  We  may  infer  the  truth  of  tradition  when  its  con- 
tents are  of  like  character  and  continuous  with  men's 
present  experience,  and  when  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  supposing  its  source  to  He  in  persons  knowing  the 
facts  and  reporting  what  they  knew. 

The  tradition  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  won  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions,  while 
the  miracle  of  Karl  the  Great  and  the  adder  fulfils 
neither  condition. 

4.  While  it  is  reasonable  in  the  minor  actions  of  life, 
where  rapidity  of  decision  is  important,  to  infer  on  slight 
evidence  and  believe  on  small  balances  of  probability, 
it  is  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  society  to  take  as 
a  permanent  standard  of  conduct  a  belief  based  on  in- 
adequate testimony. 

This  canon  suggests  that  the  acceptance,  as  habitual 
guides  to  conduct,  of  beliefs  based  on  insufficient  evidence, 
must  lead  to  the  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  individuars 
responsibility  for  the  important  decisions  of  life.  I  have 
no  right  to  believe  at  seven  o'clock  that  a  cab  will  be  on 
the  stand  at  eight  o'clock,  if  my  catching  the  train  at 
half-past  is  of  vital  importance  to  others. 

§  1 1. —  The  External  Universe 

Before  we  draw  from  our  present  discussion  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  facts  of  science  we  must  return  once 
more  to  the  immediate  sense-impression  and  examine  its 
nature  a  little  more  closely.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk 
of  the  "  external  world,"  of  the  "  reality  "  outside  us.     We 
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s|)cak  of  individual  objects  havini:^  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  our  own.     The  store  of  past  sense-impressions,  our 
thoughts   and    memories,   although    most    [)robably    they 
have  beside  their  psychical  element  a  close  correspondence 
with  some  physical  change  or  impress  in  the  brain,  are  yet 
spoken  of  as  inside  ourselves.     On  the  other  hand,  although 
if  a  sensory  nerve  be  divided  anywhere  short  of  the  brain 
we  lose  the  corresponding  class  of  sense-impression,  we  yet 
speak  of  many  sense-impressions,  such  as  form  and  texture, 
as  existing  outside  ourselves  ?     How  close  then  can  we 
actually  get  to  this  supposed  world  outside  ourselves  ?    Just 
as  near  as  but  no  nearer  than  the  brain  terminals  of  the 
sensory  nerves.      We  are  like  the  clerk  in  the  central  tele- 
phone exchange  who  cannot  get  nearer  to  his  customers 
than  his  end  of  the  telephone  wires.     We  are  indeed  worse 
off  than  the  clerk,  for  to  carry  out  the  analogy  properly  we 
must  suppose  him  never  to  have  been  outside  the  telephone 
excliange^  never  to  have  seen  a  customer  or  any  one  like  a 
customer — in  shorty  never^  except  through  t/tc  telepfione  wire, 
to  luxve  come  in  content  with  t/ie  outside  universe.     Of  that 
••  real"  universe  outside  himself  he  would  be  able  to  form  no 
direct  impression  ;   the  real  universe  for  him  would  be  the 
aggregate  of  his  constructs  from  the  messages  which  were 
caused  by  the  telephone  wires  in  his  office.     About  those 
messages  and  the  ideas  raised  in  his  mind  by  them  he  might 
reason  and  draw  his  inferences  ;  and  his  conclusions  would 
be  correct — for  what  ?   For  the  world  of  telephon  ic  messages, 
for  the  type  of  messages  which  go  through  the  telephone. 
Something  definite  and   valuable    he   might  know   with 
tegdsd  to  the  spheres  of  action   and  of  thought  of  his 
telephonic  subscribers,  but  outside  those  spheres  he  could 
have  no  experience.     Pent  up  in  his  office  he  could  never 
have  seen  or  touched  even  a  telephonic  subscriber  in  him- 
self.     Very   much  in   the  position  of  such  a  telephone 
clerk  is  the  conscious  ego  of  each  one  of  us  seated  at  the 
brain  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves.     Not  a  step  nearer 
than  those  terminals  can  the  ego  get  to  the  "  outer  world/' 
and  what  in  and  for  themselves  are  the  subscribers  to  its 
nerve  exchange  it  has  no  means  of  ascertaining.     Messages 
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in  the  form  of  sense-impressions  come  flowing  in  from 
that  **  outside  world,"  and  these  we  analyse,  classify,  store 
up,  and  reason  about.  But  of  the  nature  of  **  things-in- 
themselves,"  of  what  may  exist  at  the  other  end  of  our 
system  of  telephone  wires,  we  know  nothing  at  all. 

But  the  reader,  perhaps,  remarks,  "  I  not  only  see  an 
object,  but  I  can  touch  it.  I  can  trace  the  nerve  from  the 
tip  of  my  finger  to  the  brain.  I  am  not  like  the  telephone 
clerk,  I  can  follow  my  network  of  wires  to  their  terminals 
and  find  what  is  at  the  other  end  of  them."  Can  you, 
reader  ?  Think  for  a  moment  whether  your  ego  has  for 
one  moment  got  away  from  his  brain -exchange.  The 
sense-impression  that  you  call  touch  was  just  as  much  as 
sight  felt  only  at  the  brain  end  of  a  sensory  nerve.  What 
has  told  you  also  of  the  nerve  from  the  tip  of  your  finger 
to  your  brain  ?  Why,  sense-impressions  also,  messages 
conveyed  along  optic  or  tactile  sensory  nerves.  In  truth, 
all  you  have  been  doing  is  to  employ  one  subscriber  to 
your  telephone  exchange  to  tell  you  about  the  wire  that 
goes  to  a  second,  but  you  are  just  as  far  as  ever  from 
tracing  out  for  yourself  the  telephone  wires  to  the  individual 
subscriber  and  ascertaining  what  his  nature  is  in  and  for 
himself.  The  immediate  sense-impression  is  just  as  far 
removed  from  what  you  term  the  "  outside  world  "  as  the 
store  of  impresses.  If  our  telephone  clerk  had  recorded 
by  aid  of  a  phonograph  certain  of  the  messages  from  the 
outside  world  on  past  occasions,  then  if  any  telephonic 
message  on  its  receipt  set  several  phonographs  repeating 
past  messages,  we  have  an  image  analogous  to  what  goes 
on  in  the  brain.  Both  telephone  and  phonograph  are 
equally  removed  from  what  the  clerk  might  call  the  "  real 
outside  world,"  but  they  enable  him  through  their  sounds 
to  construct  a  universe ;  he  projects  those  sounds,  which 
are  really  inside  his  office,  outside  his  office,  and  speaks  of 
them   as  the  external  universe.     This    outside  world   is  / 

constructed  by  him  from  the  contents  of  the  inside  sounds, 
which  differ  as  widely  from  things-in-themselves  as  lan- 
guage, the  symbol,  must  always  difier  from  the  thing  it 
symbolises.     For  our   telephone  clerk  sounds  would   be 
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the  real  world,  and  yet  we  can  sec  how  conditioned  and 
limited  it  would  be  by  the  range  of  his  particular  telephone 
subscribers  and  by  the  contents  of  their  messages. 

So  it  is  with  our  brain  ;  the  sounds  from  telephone 
and  phonograph  correspond  to  immediate  and  stored 
sense-impressions.  These  sense-impressions  we  project 
as  it  were  outwards  and  term  the  real  world  outside  our- 
selves. But  the  things-in-themselves  which  the  sense- 
impressions  symbolise,  the  "  reality,"  as  the  metaphysicians 
wish  to  call  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  nerve,  remains 
unknown  and  is  unknowable.  Reality  of  the  external 
world  lies  for  science  and  for  us  in  combinations  of  form 
and  colour  and  touch — sense-impressions  as  widely  diver- 
gent from  the  thing  "  at  the  other  end  of  the  nerve "  as 
the  sound  of  the  telephone  from  the  subscriber  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  We  are  cribbed  and  confined  in 
this  world  of  sense-impressions  like  the  exchange  clerk 
in  his  world  of  sounds,  and  not  a  step  beyond  can  we 
get  As  his  world  is  conditioned  and  limited  by  his 
particular  network  of  wires,  so  ours  is  conditioned  by  our 
nervous  system,  by  our  organs  of  sense.  Their  peculiarities 
determine  what  is  the  nature  of  the  outside  world  which 
we  construct  It  is  the  similarity  in  the  organs  of  sense 
and  in  the  pei;ceptive  faculty  of  all  normal  human  beings 
which  makes  the  outside  world  the  same,  or  practically 
the  same,  for  them  all.^  To  return  to  the  old  analogy,  it 
is  as  if  two  telephone  exchanges  had  very  nearly  identical 
groups  of  subscribers.  In  this  case  a  wire  between  the 
two  exchanges  would  soon  convince  the  imprisoned  clerks 
that  they  had  something  in  common  and  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. That  conviction  corresponds  in  our  comparison 
to  the  recognition  of  other  consciousness. 

§  1 2. — OutsicU  and  Inside  Myself 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  "reality"  and  the  "external  world."     Any  group  of 

*  Not  exactly  the  tame,  for  the  range  of  the  ocgint  of  lenie  and  the  powers 
of  percept ioo  vary  fomewhat  with  different  individual  men,  and  probably 
enormoytly,  if  we  take  other  life  into  accounL 
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immediate  sense-impressions  we  project  outside  ourselves 
and  hold  to  be  part  of  the  external  world.  As  such  we 
call  it  a  pltenomeiton,  and  in  practical  life  term  it  real. 
Together  with  the  immediate  sense-impression  we  often 
include  something  drawn  from  our  store  of  past  sense- 
impressions,  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  associate 


with  the  immediate  sense-impression.  Thus  we  assume 
the  blackboard  to  be  hard,  although  we  may  only  have 
seen  its  shape  and  colour.  What  we  term  the  real  world 
is  thus  partly  based  on  immediate  sense-impressions,  partly 
on  stored  sense-impresses  ;  it  is  what  has  been  called  a 
construct.  For  an  individual  the  distinction  between  the 
real  world  and  his  thought  of  it  is  the  presence  of  some 
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immediate  sense-impression.  Thus  the  distinction  of  what 
is  "outside"  and  what  is  "inside"  myself  at  any  instant 
depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  immediate  sense- 
impression.  This  has  been  very  cleverly  represented  by 
the  well-known  German  scientist,  Professor  Ernst  Mach. 
In  the  accompanying  sketch  our  professor  may  be  seen 
lying  on  his  back,  and  having  closed  his  right  eye,  the 
picture  represents  what  is  presented  to  his  left  eye : — 

*•  In  a  frame  formed  by  the  ridge  of  my  eyebrow,  by 
my  nose,  and  my  moustache,  appears  a  part  of  my  body, 
so  far  as  it  is  visible,  and  also  the  things  and  space  about 
It  .  .  .  If  I  observe  an  element,  A,  within  my  field  of 
vision,  and  investigate  its  connection  with  another  element, 
B,  within  the  same  field,  I  go  out  of  the  domain  of  physics 
into  that  of  physiology  or  psychology,  if  B,  to  use  the 
apposite  expression  that  a  friend  of  mine  employed  upon 
seeing  this  drawing,  passes  through  my  skin." ' 

From  our  standpoint,  neglecting  for  simplicity  the 
immediate  contributions  of  any  other  senses  than  that  of 
sight,  the  picture  represents  that  part  of  the  professor's 
sense-impressions  which  for  the  instant  forms  his  **  outside 
world  "  ;  the  rest  was  "  inside  " — existed  for  him  only  as 
a  product  of  stored  sense-impresses. 

There  is  no  better  exercise  for  the  mind  than  the 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  perception  we  have  of  "  external 
things  "  to  the  simple  sense-impressions  by  which  we  know 
them.  The  arbitrary  distinction  between  outside  and 
inside  ourselves  is  then  clearly  seen  to  be  one  merely  of 
everyday  practical  convenience.  Take  a  needle  ;  we  say 
it  is  thin,  bright,  pointed,  and  so  forth.  What  are  these 
properties  but  a  group  of  sense-impressions  relating  to 
form  and  colour  associated  with  conceptions  drawn  from 
past  sense-impressions?  Their  immediate  source  is  the 
activity  of  certain  optic  nerves.  These  sense-impressions 
fonn  for  us  the  retUity  of  the  needle.  Nevertheless,  they 
and  the  resulting  construct  are  projected  outside  ourselves, 
and  supposed  \o  reside  in  an  external  thing,  **  the  needle." 

1  **Tbc   AnaJjiat   of  the  Sensations — Anti-meUphysical,"   Tk*  Mwitt^ 
«<oL  L  p.  S9- 
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Now  by  mischance  we  run  the  needle  into  our  finger ; 
another  nerve  is  excited  and  an  unpleasant  sense-impression, 
one  which  we  term  painful,  arises.  This,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  term  "in  ourselves,"  and  do  not  project  into  the 
needle.  Yet  the  colour  and  form  which  constitute  for  us 
the  needle  are  just  as  much  sense-impressions  within  us 
as  the  pain  produced  by  its  prick.  The  distinction  between 
ourselves  and  the  outside  world  is  thus  only  an  arbitrary, 
if  a  practically  convenient,  division  between  one  type  of 
sense -impression  a'nd  another.  The  group  of  sense- 
impressions  forming  what  I  term  myself  is  only  a  small 
subdivision  of  the  vast  world  of  sense-impressions.  My 
arm  is  paralysed,  I  still  term  it  part  of  me ;  it  mortifies,  I 
am  not  quite  so  certain  whether  it  is  to  be  called  part  of 
me  or  not ;  the  surgeon  cuts  it  off,  it  now  ceases  to  be  a 
part  of  that  group  of  sense-impressions  which  I  term 
"myself"  Obviously  the  distinction  between  "outside" 
and  "  inside,"  between  one  individuality  and  a  second,  is 
only  a  practical  one.  How  many  of  the  group  of  sense- 
impressions  we  term  a  tree  are  light  and  atmosphere 
effects?  What  might  be  termed  the  limits  of  the  group 
of  sense-impressions  which  we  term  an  individual  cannot 
be  scientifically  drawn.  But  to  this  point  we  shall  return 
later. 

§  1 3. — Sensations  as  t/u  Ultimate  Source  of  the  Materials 

of  Knowledge 

When  we  find  that  the  mind  is  entirely  limited  to  the 
one  source,  sense-impression,  for  its  contents,  that  it-can 
classify  and  analyse,  associate  and  construct,  but  always 
with  this  same  material,  either  in  its  immediate  or  stored 
form,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what,  and  what 
only,  can  be  the  facts  of  science,  the  subj^t-matter  of 
knowledge.  Science,  we  say  at  once,  deals  with  conceptions 
drawn  ultimately  from  sense-impressions,  and  its  legitimate 
field  'is  the  whole  content  of  the  human  mind.  Those 
who  assert  that  science  deals  with  the  world  of  external 
phenomena  are  only  stating  a  half-truth.     Science  only 
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api>cals  to  the  world  of  phenomena — to  immediate  sense- 
impressions — with  the  view  of  testing  and  vcnfying  the 
accuracy  of  its  conceptions  and  inferences,  the  ultimate 
basis  of  which  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  such  immediate 
sense- impressions.  Science  deals  with  the  contents  of  the 
mind,  the  "  inside  "  world,  and  the  aim  of  its  processes  of 
classification  and  inference  is  precisely  that  of  instinctive 
or  mechanical  association,  namely,  to  enable  the  exertion, 
best  calculated  to  preserve  the  race  and  give  pleasure  to 
the  individual,  to  follow  on  the  sense-impression  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  of  intellectual  energy. 
Science  is  in  this  respect  an  economy  of  thought — a 
delicate  tuning  in  the  interests  of  the  individual  of  those 
organs  which  receive  sense-impressions  and  those  which 
expedite  activity.  The  mind  with  scientific  knowledge 
brings  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  with  the  least 
intellectual  strain  fitting  conceptions  drawn  from  its  store 
of  sense- impressions  to  bear  on  its  immediate  sense- 
impressions,  i.e.  on  the  phenomenal  world. 

Turn  the  problem  round  and  ponder  over  it  as  we 
may,  beyond  the  sense -impression,  beyond  the  brain 
terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves  we  cannot  get  Of  what 
is  beyond  them,  of  "  things-in-themselves,"  as  the  meta- 
physicians term  them,  we  can  know  but  one  characteristic, 
and  this  we  can  only  describe  as  a  capacity  for  producing 
sense-impressions,  for  sending  messages  along  the  sensory 
nerves  to  the  brain.  This  is  the  sole  scientific  statement 
which  can  be  made  with  regard  to  what  lies  beyond  sense- 
impressions.  But  even  in  this  statement  we  must  be 
careful  to  analyse  our  meaning.  The  methods  of  classifica- 
tion and  inference,  which  hold  for  sense-impressions  and 
for  the  conceptions  based  upon  them,  cannot  be  projected 
outside  our  minds,  away  from  the  sphere  in  which  we 
know  them  to  hold,  into  a  sphere  which  we  have  recognised 
as  unknown  and  unknowable.  The  laws,  if  we  can  speak 
of  laws,  of  this  sphere  must  be  as  unknown  as  its  contents, 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  its  contents  zs  producing  sense- 
impressions  is  an  unwarranted  inference,  for  we  are  asserting 
cauu  and  effect — a  law  of  phenomena  or  sense-impressions 
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— to  hold  in  a  region  beyond  our  experience.'  We  know 
ourselves,  and  we  know  around  us  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
sense-impressions.  There  is  no  necessity,  nay,  there  is 
want  of  logic,  in  the  statement  that  behind  sense-impres- 
sions there  are  "things -in -themselves'*  producing  sense- 
impressions.  About  this  supersensuous  sphere  we  may 
philosophise  and  dogmatise  unprofitably,  but  we  can 
never  know  usefully.  It  is  indeed  an  unjustifiable  ex- 
tension of  the  term  knowledge  to  apply  it  to  something 
which  cannot  be  part  of  the  mind's  contents.  What  is 
behind  or  beyond  sense-impressions  may  or  may  not  be 
of  the  same  character  as  sense-impressions,  we  cannot 
say.  We  feel  the  surface  of  a  body  to  be  hard,  but  its 
core  may  be  either  hard  or  soft,  we  cannot  say ;  we  can 
only  legitimately  call  it  a  hard-surfaced  body.  So  it  is 
with  sense-impressions  and  what  may  be  behind  them  ; 
we  can  only  say  sense-impression-stuff,  or,  as  we  shall 
term  it,  with  a  somewhat  divergent  meaning  from  the 
customary,  sensation.  By  sensation  we  shall  accordingly 
understand  that  of  which  the  only  knowable  side  is  sense- 
impression.  Our  object  in  using  the  word  sensation  in- 
stead of  sense-impression  will  be  to  express  our  ignorance, 
our  absolute  agnosticism,  as  to  whether  sense-impressions 
are  "  produced  "  by  unknowable  "  things-in-tHemselves,"  or 
whether  behind  them  may  not  be  something  of  their  own 
nature.^  The  outer  world  is  for  science  a  world  of  sensa- 
tions, and  sensation  is  known  to  us  only  as  sense- 
impression. 

^  This  will  appear  clearer  when  we  have  discussed  the  scientific  meaning 
oi  cause  and  effect.     See  Chapter  IV. 

*  Herein  lies  the  arid  field  of  metaphysical  discussion.  Behind  sense- 
impressions,  and  as  their  source,  the  materialists  place  McUter ;  Berkeley 
placed  God;  Kant,  and  after  him  Schopenhauer,  placed  Will ;  and  Cliflbrd 
placed  Mind-stuff.  Professor  E.  Mach  in  the  paper  referred  to  on  p.  65  has 
reduced  the  outer  world  to  its  known  surface,  sense-impression,  which  he  terms 
sensation — leaving  no  possible  unknowable  plus  which  we  intend  to  si^pjify 
by  our  use  of  the  word  sensation.  Such  a  theory  cannot  lead  to  sdehtific 
error,  but  it  does  not  seem  a  justifiable  inference  from  sense-impression.  The 
variety  of  inferences  cited  above  shows  the  quagmire  which  has  to  be  avoided, 
especially  when  the  inferences  are  drawn  with  a  view  of  influencing  judgment 
in  the  world  of  sense.  . 
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§  1 4. — Shadow  and  Reality 

The  reader  who  comes  to  these  problems  for  the  first 
time  may  feel  inclined  to  assert  that  if  this  world  of  sense- 
impressions  is  the  world  of  scientific  knowledge,  then 
science  is  dealing  with  a  world  of  shadows  and  not  of  real 
substances.  And  yet,  if  such  a  reader  will  think  over 
what  happens  when  he  knocks  his  elbow  against  the  table, 
I  think  he  will  agree  that  it  is  the  sense-impressions  of 
Hardness,  and  perhaps  of  pain,  which  are  for  him  the 
realities,  while  the  table,  as  a  "source  of  these  sense- 
impressions/'  is  the  shadow.  Should  he  impatiently  retort : 
"I  see  the  table — four-legged,  brass-handled,  with  black 
oak  top  shining  under  the  elbow-grease  of  a  past  genera- 
tion— there  is  the  reality,"  let  him  stop  for  a  moment  to 
inquire  whether  his  reality  is  not  a  construct  from  im- 
mediate and  stored  sense-impressions,  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  previous  sense -impression  of  hard- 
ness. He  will  soon  convince  himself  that  the  real  table 
lies  for  him  in  the  permanent  association  of  a  certain 
group  of  sense-impressions,  and  that  the  shadow  table  is 
what  might  be  left  were  this  group  abstracted. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  our  old  friend  the 
blackboard,  represented  for  us  by  a  complex  of  properties 
(p.  40).  In  the  first  place  we  have  size  and  shape,  then 
colour  and  temperature,  and,  lastly,  other  properties  like 
hardness,  strength,  weight,  etc  Clearly  the  blackboard 
consists  for  us  in  the  permanent  association  of  these  pro- 
perties, in  a  construct  from  our  sense-impressions.  Take 
away  the  size  and  shape,  leaving  all  the  other  properties, 
and  the  group  has  ceased  to  be  the  blackboard,  whatever 
else  it  may  be.  Suppose  the  colour  to  go  and  again  the 
blackboard  has  ceased  to  be.  Finally,  if  the  hardness  and 
weight  were  to  vanish,  we  might  see  the  ghost  of  a  black- 
board, but  we  should  soon  convince  ourselves  that  it  was 
not  the  "  reality  "  we  had  termed  blackboard.  Now,  as 
the  reader  may  be  thinking  that  this  blackboard  has  had 
too  long  an  existence,  at  least  in  our  pages,  let  us  employ 
a  carpenter  to  pull  it  to  pieces  and  construct  out  of  it  a 
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four-legged  table.  To  cloak  the  obvious  deficiencies  of 
such  a  table  we  will  cause  it  to  be  coated  with  a  thick 
layer  of  enamel.  We  have  now  a  four-legged  red  table. 
It  is  no  longer  a  blackboard,  and  any  person  not  knowing 
its  origin  would  think  us  quite  mad  if  we  termed  it  a 
blackboard.  We  should  probably,,  however,  make  our 
selves  intelligible  to  him  by  stating  that  the  "  same 
material "  as  was  once  in  a  blackboard  is  now  in  the  red 
table.  For  practical  purposes  this  is  very  proper  and 
convenient,  but  will  it  help  us  to  an  accurate  conception 
of  individuality  if  we  say  the  blackboard  and  the  table 
are  the  same  thing  ?  New  paint  and  probably  nails  have 
been  added ;  the  carpenter  may  have  supplied  some 
additional  wood  ;  nay,  more,  if  we  begin  to  use  our  table 
a  leg  may  come  off  and  a  new  one  be  put  on  ;  after  a 
time  a  fresh  top  would  be  an  advantage,  thus  even  the 
"  material  "  of  the  table  may  cease  to  be  same  as  that  of 
the  blackboard.  Or  again,  since  our  table  is  probably  a 
bad  one,  we  will  break  it  up  and  burn  it,  and  so  the  black- 
board will  be  converted  into  various  gases  and  some 
ashes.  What  has  now  become  of  it?  Size  and  shape, 
temperature  and  colour,  hardness  and  strength  have  all 
gone.  It  is  true  that  the  chemist  asserts  that,  if  we  could 
completely  collect  the  gases  and  ashes,  one  sense-impres- 
sion at  least,  that  of  weight,  would  remain  the  same  in 
these  and  the  original  blackboard.  But  can  we  define 
sameness  to  consist  in  the  permanence  of  some'~one  sub- 
group of  sense-impressions,  notwithstanding  the  divergence 
of  the  majority  ?  That  permanence  may  be  a  link  in  the 
succession  of  our  sense-impressions,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  defining  individuality.  If  the  gases 
and  ashes  could  be  collected  !  They  have,  indeed,  been 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  in  course  of  time  may  be 
absorbed  by  other  vegetable  life,  ultimately,  perhaps,  to 
reappear  as  other  blackboards,  or  even  in  legs  of  mutton. 
What  has  become  of  the  "  thing-in-itself"  behind  the 
group  of  sense-impressions  we  termed ;  the  original  black- 
board ?  Surely  there  is  less  permanence  in  it  than  in  our 
sense-impressions  of  the  blackboard — far  less  than  in  that 
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purely  mental  conception  of  sameness  of  weight.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  reality  of  the  blackboard  consisted  for 
us  in  the  permanent  grouping  to^^ether  of  certain  sense- 
impressions,  and  that  that  reality  has  disappeared  for 
ever,  except  as  a  group  of  stored  sense-impressions  ? 

§  I  5. — Individuality 

Let  us  look  again  at  this  matter  from  a  slightly 
difTerent  standpoint.  Let  us  consider  a  personal  friend, 
and  then  suppose  his  height,  his  figure,  the  familiar 
features  of  his  face  changed  ;  let  his  entire  round  of 
physical  characteristics  be  profoundly  modified,  or  vanish 
altogether.  Next  let  us  imagine  his  gifts,  his  prejudices, 
the  h'ttle  weaknesses  which  really  endear  him  to  us,  his 
views  on  literature,  politics,  and  social  problems,  all  his 
conceptions  of  human  life  removed  or  changed  entirely. 
In  short,  all  the  sense-impressions  which  constitute  our 
friend  gone.  Clearly  the  friend  would  have  ceased  for  us 
to  be,  his  individuality  would  have  disappeared.  The 
•*  reality  "  of  the  friend  consists  for  us,  not  in  some  shadowy 
*  thing-in-itself,"  but  in  the  persistency  of  the  majority  of 
the  group  of  sense-impressions  by  which  we  identify  him. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak,  for  practical  purposes,  of 
the  boy  and  the  man  as  the  same  individual,  but  the  body 
and  mind  have  changed  so  enormously  that  the  man 
would  probably  feel  the  boy  a  perfect  stranger  if  he  were 
brought  into  his  presence.  We  experience  an  uncomfort- 
able sense  of  strangeness  in  looking  at  portraits  of  our- 
selves taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  aga  The  properties 
of  youth  and  man  are,  indeed,  so  widely  different,  that 
though  for  practical  purposes  we  call  them  the  same 
person,  we  suspect  that  they  would  cut  each  other  if  they 
chanced  to  meet  in  the  street.  Clearly  an  individual  is 
not  characterised  by  any  sameness  in  the  thing-in-itself, 
but  by  the  sameness  in  or  permanency  of  a  certain  group- 
ing of  sense-impressions ;  this  is  the  basis  of  our  identi- 
fication. 
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§  1 6. —  The  Futility  of  "  Things-iti- themselves  " 

If  at  different  times  we  meet  with  two  groups  of  sense- 
impressions  which  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  we 
term  them  the  same  object  or  individual,  and  in  practical 
life  the  test  of  identity  is  sameness  in  sense-impressions. 
The  individuality  of  an  object  consists  for  us  in  the  same- 
ness of  the  great  majority  of  our  sense-impressions  at  two 
instants  of  time.  In  the  case  of  growth,  or  rapid  change 
in  a  group  of  sense-impressions,  these  instants  must  be 
taken  closer  and  closer  together  as  the  rapidity  increases. 
An  impress  of  this  sameness  is  then  formed  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer,  and  this  constitutes  in  the  case  of  the 
"  external  world  "  the  recognition  of  individuality,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  internal  world  "  the  feeling  of  the  continuity 
of  the  ego. 

The  considerations  of  this  section  upon  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  an  individual  thing  are  more  important 
than  they  may  appear  to  the  reader  at  first  sight  Are 
we  forced  to  assume  a  shadowy  "  thing-in-itself"  behind 
a  group  of  sense-impressions  in  order  to  account  for  the 
permanency  of  objects,  their  existence  as  individuals? 
We  have  seen  by  the  examples  cited  that  the  thing-in- 
itself  would  have  to  be  supposed  as  transient  as  the  sense- 
impressions,  the  permanency  of  which  it  is  introduced  to 
explain.^  We  are  not,  however,  thrown  back  on  any 
metaphysical  inquiry  as  to  things-in-themselves,  in  order 
to  define  for  practical  and  scientific  purposes  the  sameness 
of  objects.  Looking  out  of  my  window  I  see  in  a  certain 
comer  of  my  garden  an  ash-tree,  with  boughs  of  a  C€rt4dn 
form  and  shape,  the  sun  is  playing  upon  it  and  a 
certain  light  and  shade  is  visible,  the  wind  is  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  western  branches.  All  this  forms  a  com- 
plex group  of  sense-impressions.  I  close  my  eyes,  and 
on  opening  them  I  have  again  a  complex  group  of  sense- 

^  Ubien,  indeed,  we  follow  the  crude  materudism  of  BUchner,  who  takes  the 
special  sense-impressions  which  we  term  material  to  be  the  basis  of  all  other 
sense-impressions,  or.  to  be  the  thing-in -itself.  The  individuality  of  the  object 
is  then  thrown  back  on  the  sameness  of  the  unknown  elements  of  matter  :  see 
Chapter  VII. 
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imiiressions,  but  slightly  dificring  from  the  last,  for  the 
sun  has  left  some  leaves  and  fallen  on  others,  and  the 
wind  is  still ;  but  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  scnsc-imprcssions  of  the  two  groups,  and  accordingly 
I  term  them  one  and  the  same  individual  tree — the  ash- 
tree  in  my  garden.  If  any  one  tells  me  that  the  sameness 
is  due  to  some  **  thing-in-itself "  which  introduces  the  per- 
manency into  the  group  of  sense-impressions,  I  can  as 
little  accept  or  deny  his  assertion  as  he  forsooth  can 
demonstrate  anything  about  this  shadowy  thing-in-itself. 
He  may  call  it  Matter,  or  God,  or  Will,  or  Mind- stuff,  but 
to  do  so  serves  no  useful  purpose,  for  it  lies  beyond  the 
field  of  conception  based  on  sense-impressions,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  logical  inference  or  human  knowledge.  It 
is  idle  to  postulate  shadowy  unknowables  behind  that  real 
world  of  sense-impression  in  which  we  live.  So  far  as 
they  afTect  us  and  our  conduct  they  are  sense-impressions  ; 
what  they  may  be  beyond  is  fantasy,  not  fact ;  if  indeed 
it  be  wise  to  assume  a  beyond,  to  postulate  that  the  surface 
of  sense-impressions  which  shuts  us  in,  must  of  necessity 
shut  something  beyond  out  Such  unknowables  do  not 
assist  us  in  grasping  why  groups  of  sense-impressions 
remain  more  or  less  permanently  linked  together.  Our 
experience  is  that  they  are  so  linked,  and  their  association 
is  at  the  present,  and  may  ever  remain,  as  mysterious  as 
is  now  the  process  by  which  the  impresses  of  past  sense- 
impressions  are  involuntarily  linked  together  in  the  brain. 
Why  is  the  thought  "  garden "  in  my  mind  invariably 
followed  by  the  thought  *'  cats  "  ?  The  psychical  basis  of 
the  association  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  recognise  it  in  the 
repeated  experience  of  the  havoc  which  the  feline  race 
has  wrought  in  my  own  garden.  But  what  is  the  physical 
nexus  between  the  two  conceptions  as  impresses  in  my 
brain?  No  one  can  say;  and  yet  this  problem  should 
be  easier  to  answer  than  that  of  the  nexus  between  the 
immediate  sense -impressions  we  term  objects.  When 
physiological  psychology  has  answered  the  former  problem, 
then  it  will  perhaps  cease  to  be  foolish  for  us  to  discuss 
the    latter.      Meanwhile    let    us    confess   our    ignorance 
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and  work  where  a  harvest  may  even  at  present  be 
garnered. 

§  17. —  Tlie  Term  Knoivledge  is  Meaningless  if  applied  to     ♦ 

.  Unthinkable  Things  \ 

We  are  now,  I  think,  in  a  position  to  clearly  grasp 
what  we  mean  by  the  facts  of  science  ;  we  see  that  its 
field  is  ultimately  based  upon  sensations.  The  familiar 
side  of  sensations,  sense-impressions,  excite  the  mind  to 
the  formation  of  constructs  and  conceptions,  and  these 
again,  by  association  and  generalisation,  furnish  us  with 
the  whole  range  of  material  to  which  the  scientific  method 
applies.  Shall  we  say  that  there  are  limits  to  the  scientific 
method  —  that  our  power  of  knowledge  is  imprisoned 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  sense  -  impression  ?  The 
question  is  an  absurd  one  until  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  definition  can  be  found  for  knowledge,  which  shall 
include  what  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  men's  thought 
Our  only  experience  of  thought  is  associated  with  the 
brain  of  man  ;  no  inference  can  possibly  be  legitimate 
which  carries  thought  any  further  than  nervous  systems 
akin  to  his.  But  human  thought  has  its  ultimate  source 
in  sense-impressions,  beyond  which  it  cannot  reach.  We^ 
can  therefore  only  show  that  our  knowledge  is  of  necessity 
limited  by  demonstrating  that  there  are  problems  within  \ 
the  sphere  of  man's  thought,  the  only  sphere  where 
thought  can  be  legitimately  said  to  exist,  which  can  never 
be  solved.  Such  a  demonstration  I,  for  one,  have  never 
met  with,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  never  be  given.  We 
must  one  and  all  confess  that  within  the  sphere  of 
thinkable  things  our  knowledge  is  still  the  veriest  shred. 
We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  unto  complete 
knowledge  we  shall  never  attain  in  finite  time  ;  but  this 
.«  admission  differs  widely  from  the  assertion   that  know-  _^ 

ledge  is  possible  as  to  things  outside  thought,  but  yet,  | 

however  possible,  must  be  unattainable.  Such  an  asser- 
tion must  seem  hopelessly  absurd  unless  we  use  knowledge 
as  a   term   for  some  relationship  which   exists  between 
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things  outside  thought.  Hut  even  this  strained  use  of  the 
term,  apart  from  its  confusion,  leads  us  no  further  than 
the  statement  that  an  unmeaning  x  exists  among  an  un- 
tliinkabie  y  and  r. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Immediate  scnsc-impressions  form  permanent  impresses  in  the  brain 
which  i)sychically  correspond  to  memory.  The  union  of  immediate  sense- 
impressions  with  associated  stored  impressions  leads  to  the  formation  of 
"constructs,**  which  wc  project  "outside  ourselves,**  and  term  phenomena. 
The  real  world  lies  for  us  in  such  constructs  and  not  in  shadowy  things-in- 
themselves.  **  Outside  '*  and  *'  inside  **  oneself  are  alike  ultimately  based 
on  sense -impressions  ;  but  from  these  sense  •  impressions  by  association, 
mechanical  and  mental,  we  form  conceptions  and  draw  inferences.  These 
are  the  facts  of  science,  and  its  field  is  essentially  the  contents  of  the  mind. 

2.  When  an  interval  elapses  between  sense- impression  and  exertion 
filled  by  cerebral  activity  marking  the  revival  and  combination  of  past  sense- 
iroprenions  stored  as  impresses  we  are  said  to  think  or  to  be  conscious. 
Other-consciousness  is  an  inference,  which,  not  yet  having  been  veriBed  by 
immediate  sense-impression,  we  term  an  eject ;  it  is  conceivable,  however, 
that  it  could  become  an  object.  Consciousness  has  no  meaning  beyond 
nervous  systems  akin  to  our  own  ;  it  is  illogical  to  assert  that  all  matter  it 
conscious,  still  more  that  consciousness  or  will  can  exist  outside  matter. 

3.  The  term  knowledge  is  meaningless  when  extended  beyond  the  sphere 
in  which  we  may  legitimately  infer  consciousness,  or  when  applied  to  things 
outside  the  plane  of  thought,  i.e,  to  metaphysical  terms  dignified  by  the 
name  of  conceptions  although  they  do  not  ultimately  flow  from  sense-im- 
pressions. 
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Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  1713.  (All  to  be  femid 
in  vol  i.  of  Wright's  edition  of  the  Works  of  G.  B.,  1S43.) 
CUFFORD,  W.  K.— Lectures  and  Essays  (*<  Body  and  Mind  "  and  •<  On  the 
Nature  of  Things-in-tbcmselves  **).  Further :  Seeing  and 
Macmillan's  •'  Nature  *'  Series,  and  ed.,  1880. 
HUXLBY,  T.  H.— Hume.     Macmillan,  1879. 
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Mack,  E.  —  Deitriige  zur  Analyse  der  EmpHndunt^cn,  1886.  Further  : 
'*The  Analysis  of  the  Sensations — Anti-metaphysical,"  The  Monist, 
vol.  i.  pp.  48-68;  "Sensations  and  the  Elements  of  Reality,"  Ibid. 
PP-  393-400. 

MORC.AN,  C.  Ll.  —  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  chaps,  viii.  and  ix. 
Arnold,  189 1. 

Pkarson,  K.— The  Ethic  of  Freelhought  (*•  Matter  and  Soul").  Unwin, 
1 888. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    LAW 

§  I . — RisuuU  and  Foreword 

The  discussions  in  my  first  two  chapters  have  turned 
upon  the  nature  of  the  method  and  material  of  modern 
science.  The  material  of  science  corresponds,  we  have 
seen,  to  all  the  constructs  and  concepts  of  the  mind. 
Certain  parts  of  this  material,  namely,  constructs  associ- 
ated with  immediate  sense-impressions,  we  project  outwards 
and  speak  of  as  physical  facts  or  phenomena  ;  others, 
which  are  obtained  by  the  mental  processes  of  isolation 
and  co-ordination  from  stored  sense-impressions,  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  as  mental  facts  or  concepts. 
In  the  case  of  both  these  classes  of  facts,  the  scientific 
method  is  the  sole  path  by  which  we  can  attain  to  know- 
ledge. The  very  word  knowledge,  indeed,  only  applies  to 
the  product  of  the  scientific  method  in  this  field.  Other 
methods,  here  or  elsewhere,  may  lead  to  fantasy,  as  that 
of  the  poet  or  of  the  metaphysician,  to  belief  or  to  super- 
stition, but  never  to  knowledge.  As  to  the  scientific 
method,  we  saw  in  our  first  chapter  that  it  consists  in 
the  careful  and  often  laborious  classification  ^  of  facts,  in 
the  comparison  of  their  relationships  and  sequences,  and 
finally  in  the  discovery  by  aid  of  the  disciplined  imagina- 
tion of  a  brief  statement  ox  formula^  which  in  a  few  words 
resumes  a  wide  range  of  facts.     Such  a  formula,  we  have 

>  The -reader  roust  be  careful  to  recollect  that  classificatum  is  not  identical 
with  collection.  It  denotes  the  systematic  asMciatioa  of  kindred  fiicts,  the 
collection,  not  of  all,  but  of  relerant  and  crucial  facts. 
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seen,  is  termed  a  scientific  law.  The  object  served  by  the 
discovery  of  such  laws  is  the  economy  of  thought ;  the 
suitable  association  of  conceptions  drawn  from  stored 
sense-impressions,  permits  the  fitting  exertion  to  follow 
with  the  minimum  of  thought  upon  the  receipt  of  an 
immediate  sense-impression.  The  knowledge  of  scientific 
law  enables  us  to  replace  or  supplement  mechanical 
association,  or  instinct,  by  mental  association,  or  thought. 
It  is  \.\\Q  forethought,  by  aid  of  which  man  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  other  animals  is  able  to  make  the  fitting  exer- 
tion on  the  receipt  of  a  novel  group  of  sense-impressions. 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  scientific  law,  or  at 
any  rate  of  one  form  of  it  termed  "  natural  law,"  as  some- 
thing universally  valid  ;  we  hold  it  to  be  as  true  for  all 
men  as  for  its  original  propounder.  Nay,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  assert  that  natural  law  has  a  validity 
quite  independent  of  the  human  minds  which  formulate, 
demonstrate,  or  accept  it  We  can  easily  observe  that 
there  is  really  something  sui  generis  about  the  validity  of 
natural  law.  The  philosopher  who  propounds  a  new 
system,  or  the  prophet  who  proclaims  a  new  religion,  may 
be  absolutely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  ; 
but  it  is  the  result  of  experience  from  time  immemorial 
that  he  cannot  demonstrate  that  truth  so  that  conviction 
is  produced  in  the  mind  of  every  rational  being.  A 
philosophic  or  a  religious  formula  —  for  example,  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  or  the  self- 
renunciation  of  the  mediaeval  mystics — however  sure  its 
teachers  may  be  that  it  is  capable  of  rational  demonstra- 
tion, really  appeals  to  the  individual  temperament,  and  is 
accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  emotional  sympathies 
of  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  a  formula,  like 
that  which  Newton  propounded  for  the  motion  of  the 
planetary  system,  will  be  accepted  by  every  rational  mind 
which  has  once  understood  its  terms  and  clearly  analysed 
the  facts  which  it  resumes.^     This  is  suflficient  to  indicate 

•^  One  system  of  planetary  gravitation  is  accepted  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  but  more  than  a  dozen  distinct  theological  sjrstems  and  almost  as  many 
philosophical  schools  hardly  suffice  even  for  our  own  country. 
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that  there  must  be  some  wide  difference  between  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  systems,  between  theological  and 
scientific  formula!.  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to 
ascertain  wherein  this  difference  lies,  to  discover  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  law  when  used  scientifically,  and 
in  what  sense  we  can  say  that  scientific  law  has  universal 
validity. 

§  2. — Of  the  Word  Law  and  its  Meanings 

The  term  law  probably  recalls  to  the  reader,  in  the 
first  place,  the  rules  of  conduct  proclaimed  by  the  state 
and  enforced  under  more  or  less  heavy  penalties  against 
certain  classes  of  its  citizens.  Austin,  the  most  luminous 
English  writer  on  jurisprudence/  who  has  devoted  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  well-known  work  to  a  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  law,  remarks  : — 

"  A  law,  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
acceptation  in  which  the  term,  in  its  literal  meaning,  is 
employed,  may  be  said  to  be  a  rule  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  being  by  an  intelligent  being 
having  power  over  him." 

He  further  goes  on  to  observe  that  where  there  is  such 
a  rule  there  is  a  command,  and  where  there  is  a  command 
a  corresponding  duty.  From  this  standpoint  Austin  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  various  types  of  law,  such  as  civil, 
moral,  and  divine  law.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  with 
Austin's  definition  of  law  there  is  no  place  left  for  law  in 
the  scientific  sense.  He  himself  recognises  this,  for  he 
writes: — 

"  Besides  the  various  sorts  of  rules  which  are  included 
in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term  law,  and  those  which 
are  by  a  close  and  striking  analogy,  though  improperly, 
termed  laws,  there  are  numerous  applications  of  the  term 
law,  which  rest  upon  a  slender  analogy  and  are  merely 
metaphorical  or  figurative.  Such  is  the  case  when  we 
talk  of  laws  observed  by  the  lower  animals ;  of  laws 
regulating  the  growth  or  decay  of  vegetables ;    of  laws 

'  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  4th  .ed.     Loodoo,  1S79. 
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determining  the  movements  of  inanimate  bodies  or  masses. 
For  where  intelligence  is  not,  or  where  it  is  too  bounded  to 
take  the  name  of  reason^  and  therefore  is  too  bounded  to 
conceive  the  purpose  of  a  law,  there  is  not  the  will  which 
law  can  work  on,  or  which  duty  can  incite  or  restrain. 
Yet  through  the  misapplications  of  a  name^  flagrant  as  the 
metaphor  is,  has  the  field  of  jurisprudence  and  morals  been 
deluged  with  muddy  speculation  "  (p.  90). 

Now  Austin  was  absolutely  in  the  right  to  emphasise 
the  immense  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  term  law 
in  science  and  its  use  in  jurisprudence.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  same  name  for  two  totally 
different  conceptions  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
But  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  flagrant  misapplication  of  the 
scientific  meaning  of  the  word  law  to  the  fields  of  juris- 
prudence and  morals  has  deluged  them  with  "muddy 
speculation,"  there  is  equal  certainty  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  misapplication  of  the  legal  and  moral  sense  of 
the  term  has  been  equally  disadvantageous  to  clear  thinking 
in  the  field  of  science.  Austin  probably  had  in  his  mind, 
when  he  wrote  the  above  passage,  works  like  H^[ers 
Philosophy  of  Law,  in  which  we  find  the  conception  of  the 
permanent  and  absolute  character  of  scientific  law  applied 
to  build  up  a  system  of  absolute  civil  and  moral  law  which 
somehow  realises  itself  in  human  institutions.  To  the 
mind  which  has  once  thoroughly  grasped  the  principle 
of  evolution  in  its  special  factor  of  natural  selection,  the 
civil  and  moral  laws  of  any  given  society  at  a  particular 
time  must  appear  as  ultimate  results  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  that  society  and  its  neighbours.  The 
civil  and  moral  codes  of  a  community  at  any  time  are 
those  which  are  on  the  average  best  adapted  to  its  current 
needs,  and  best  calculated  to  preserve  its  stability.  They 
are  very  plastic,  and  change  in  every  age  with  the  growth 
and  variation  of  social  conditions.  What  is  lawful  is  what 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  a  particular'society  at  a 
particular  time  ;  what  is  moral  is  what  tends  to  the  welfare 
of  a  particular  society  at  a  particular  time.  We  are  all 
well  acquainted  with  the  continual  change  of  civil  law ;  in 
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fact  wc  maintain  an  important  body,  Parliament,  the  chief 
function  of  which  is  to  modify  and  adapt  our  laws,  so  that 
they  shall  be  best  fitted  at  each  period  to  assist  the  com- 
munity in  its  struggle  for  existence.  Of  the  chanjjes  in 
moral  law  we  are,  perhaps,  less  conscious,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  real.  There  are  very  few  acts  which  have 
not  been  moral  at  some  period  in  the  growth  of  one  or 
other  society,  and  there  are  in  fact  many  questions  with 
regard  to  which  our  moral  judgment  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  the  relativity,  or 
variability  with  age  and  community,  of  civil  and  moral 
law,  which  led  Austin,  I  think,  to  speak  somewhat  strongly 
of  the  speculation  which  confuses  such  law  with  law  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  science.  A  law  in  the  legal  or  moral 
sense  holds  only  for  individuals  and  individual  communities, 
and  is  capable  of  repeal  or  modification.  A  law  of  science 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  to  hold  for  all  normal  human 
beings  so  long  as  their  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties 
remain  without  material  modification.  The  confusion  of 
these  two  ideas  is  productive  of  that  **  muddy  speculation  '* 
which  finds  analogies  between  natural  laws  and  those  of 
the  spiritual  or  moral  world. 

Now  if  we  find  that  two  quite  distinct  ideas  unfortu- 
nately bear  the  same  name,  we  ought,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  to  re-name  one  of  them,  or  failing  this  we  ought 
on  all  occasions  to  be  quite  sure  in  which  of  the  two  senses 
we  are  using  the  name.  Accordingly,  in  my  first  chapter, 
in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  double  sense  of  the  word  law, 
I  endeavoured  to  replace  it,  when  spoken  of  scientifically, 
by  some  such  phrase  as  the  "  brief  statement  or  formula 
which  resumes  the  relationship  between  a  group  of  facts." 
Indeed  it  would  be  well,  were  it  possible,  to  take  the  term 
fonnula^  as  already  used  by  theologians  and  mathematicians, 
and  use  it  in  place  of  scientific  or  natural  law.  But  the 
latter  term  has  taken  such  root  in  our  language  that  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  replace  it  now.  Besides,  if  the 
word  law  is  to  be  used  in  one  sense  only,  we  may  ask 
why  it  is  the  scientist  rather  than  the  jurist  who  is  to 
surrender  his  right  to  the  word  ?     The  jurists  say  that 
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historically  they  have  the  older  claim  to  the  word — that 
civil  law  existed  long  anterior  to  scientific  law.  This,  in 
a  certain  sense,  is  perfectly  true/  because  the  earliest 
attempts  to  codify  laws  for  the  conduct  of  men  living 
in  communities  preceded  any  conscious  recognition  of 
scientific  law.  Now  this  leads  us  directly  to  a  very 
important  distinction,  which,  if  it  be  neglected,  is  the  source 
of  much  confusion.  Does  law  exist  before  it  receives 
expression  and  recognition  ?  According  to  Austin,  law  in 
the  juridical  sense  certainly  does  not,  for  such  a  law 
involves  a  "  command,"  and  a  "  corresponding  duty  " — 
that  is,  expression  and  recognition.  What  are  we  to  say, 
then,  with  regard  to  scientific  law — does  it  really  exist 
before  man  has  given  expression  to  it?  Has  the  word 
any  meaning  when  unassociated  with  the  mind  of  man  ? 
I  hold  that  we  must  definitely  answer  "  no  "  to  both  these 
questions,  and  I  believe  that  the  reader  who  has  carefully 
followed  my  second  chapter  will  see  at  once  the  grounds 
for  this  statement.  A  scientific  law  is  related  to  the 
perceptions  and  conceptions  formed  by  the  perceptive 
and  reasoning  faculties  in  man  ;  it  is  meaningless  except 
in  associatioYi  with  these  ;  it  is  the  risumi  or  brief  expres- 
sion of  the  relationships  and  sequences  of  certain  groups 
of  these  perceptions  and  conceptions,  and  exists  only  when 
formulated  by  man. 

§   3. — Natural  Law  relative  to  Man 

Let  us  take  that  branch  of  scientific  law  which  deals 
with  the  so-called  "  outside  world  " — natural  law.  We 
have  seen  that  this  outside  world  is  a  construct  It  con- 
sists of  objects  constructed  partly  from  immediate  sense- 
impressions,  and  partly  from  the  store  of  impresses.  For 
this  reason  the  "  outside  world  "  is  es;sentially  conditioned 
by  the  perceptive  a#d  retentive  faculties  in  man.  Even 
the  metaphysicians,  who  postulate  ''  things-in-themselves," 
admit  that  sense-impressions  in  nowise  resemble  them,  and 
that  man's  sense-impressions,  so  far  from  representing  the 

^  For  our  final  conclusions  as  to  the  historical  right  to  the  word,  see  p.  94. 
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entire  product  of  **  things-in-thcmselvcs,"  arc  probably  but 
the  smallest  portion  of  their  "capacity  for  producing" 
sense-impression.  Hence  to  talk  about  natural  law  as 
existing  in  "  things-in-themselves  "  and  apart  from  man's 
mind  is  again  to  assert  an  unmeaning  x  among  an  un- 
thinkable ^  and  c  (p.  75).  If  nature  for  man  is  con- 
ditioned by  his  perceptive  and  retentive  faculties,  then 
natural  law  is  conditioned  by  them  also.  It  has  no 
relation  to  something  above  and  beyond  man,  but  solely 
to  the  special  products  of  his  perceptive  faculty.  We 
have  no  right  to  infer  its  existence  for  things  without  a 
perceptive  faculty,  or  even  for  perceptive  faculties  not 
closely  akin  to  man's.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
obscurity  involved  in  popular  ideas  about  "  Nature  "  would 
have  been  avoided  had  this  been  borne  in  mind. 

A  good  instance  of  the  relativity  of  natural  law  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  Second  Law  of  Therino-dynamics, 
This  law  resumes  a  wide  range  of  human  experience,  that 
is,  of  sequences  observed  in  our  sense-impressions,  and 
embraces  a  great  number  of  conclusions  not  only  bearing 
on  practical  life,  but  upon  that  dissipation  of  energy  which 
is  even  supposed  to  foreshadow  the  end  of  all  life.  The 
appreciation  of  the  relativity  of  natural  law  is  so  important 
that  the  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  for  citing  the 
entire  passage  in  which  Clerk -Maxwell  discusses  this 
instance : —  * 

"  One  of  the  best-established  facts  in  thermo-dynamics 
is  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  system  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
which  permits  neither  change  of  volume  nor  passage  of 
heat,  and  in  which  both  the  temperature  and  pressure 
are  everywhere  the  same,  to  produce  any  inequality  of 
temperature  or  of  pressure  without  the  expenditure  of 
work.  This  is  the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  so  long  as  we  can  deal  with  bodies 
only  in  mass,  and  have  no  power  of  perceiving  or  handling 
the  separate  molecules  of  which  they  are  made  up.  But 
if  we  conceive  a  being  whose  faculties  are  so  sharpened 
that  he  can  follow  every  molecule  in  its  course,  such  a 

>   Tkiory  0f  HitU^  jfd  ed.  p.  308^     Longnumi,  1872. 
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being,  whose  attributes  are  still  as  essentially  finite  as  our 
own,  would  be  able  to  do  what  is  at  present  impossible  to  us. 
For  we  have  seen  that  the  molecules  in  a  vessel  of  air  at 
uniform  temperature  are  moving  with  velocities  by  no 
means  uniform,  though  the  mean  velocity  of  any  great 
number  of  them,  arbitrarily  selected,  is  almost  exactly 
uniform.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  vessel  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  A  and  B,  by  a  division  in  which  there 
is  a  small  hole,  and  that  a  being,^  who  can  see  the 
individual  molecules,  opens  and  closes  this  hole,  so  as  to 
allow  only  the  swifter  molecules  to  pass  from  A  to  B,  and 
only  the  slower  ones  to  pass  from  B  to  A.  He  will  thus, 
without  expenditure  of  work,  raise  the  temperature  of  B 
and  lower  that  of  A,  in  contradiction  to  the  second  law  of 
thermo-dynamics." 

To  render  this  passage  clear  to  the  lay  reader,  we  have 
only  to  add  that  in  this  kinetic  theory  the  temperature  of 
a  gas  depends  upon  the  mean  speed  of  its  molecules. 
Now  the  Second  Law  of  thermo-dynamics  resumes  with 
undoubted  correctness  a  wide  range  of  human  experience, 
and  is,  to  that  extent,  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  that  of 
gravitation.  But  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  whether  it 
be  hypothetical  or  not,  enables  us  to  conceive  a  demon 
having  a  perceptive  faculty  differing  rather  in  degree  than 
quality  from  our  own,  for  whom  the  Second  Law  of 
thermo-dynamics  would  not  necessarily  be  a  law  of  nature. 
Such  a  conception  enables  us  to  grasp  how  relative  what 
we  term  nature  is  to  the  faculty  which  perceives  it 
Scientific  law  does  not,  any  more  than  sense-impression, 
lie  in  a  universe  outside  and  unconditioned  by  ourselves. 
Clerk-Maxwell's  demon  would  perceive  nature  as  some- 
thing totally  different  from  our  nature,  and  to  a  less 
extent  this  is  in  great  probability  true  for  the  animal 
world,  and  even  for  man  in  different  stages  of  growth 
and  civilisation.      The  worlds  of  the  child   and   of  the 


-  1  This  "being"  has  become  known  to  fame  as  '*  Clerk -Maxwell's  demon," 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  Clerk -Maxwell  supposes  the  being's  attributes 
*' essentially  finite  as  our  own" — a  peculiarity  not  usually  associated  with 
demons. 
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savage  differ  widely  from  that  of  normal  civilised  man. 
One  half  of  the  perceptions  which  the  latter  links  together 
in  a  law  of  nature  may  be  wanting  to  the  former.  Our 
law  of  the  tides  could  have  no  meaning  for  a  blind  worm 
on  the  shore,  for  whom  the  moon  had  no  existence.*  By 
the  contents  and  the  manner  of  perception  the  law  of 
nature  is  essentially  conditioned  for  each  perceptive  faculty. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  the  universal  validity  of  a  law  of 
nature  has  only  meaning  in  so  far  as  we  refer  to  a  certain 
type  of  perceptive  faculty,  namely,  that  of  a  normal  human 
being. 

§  4. — Afan  as  the  Maker  of  Natural  Law 

The  other  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  scientific  law  before  it  has 
been  postulated.  Here  the  reader  will  feel,  perhaps, 
inclined  to  remark :  "  Admitted  that  '  Nature '  is  con- 
ditioned by  man's  perceptive  faculty,  surely  the  sequences 
of  man's  perceptions  follow  the  same  law  whether  man 
has  formulated  that  law  in  words  or  not?  The  law  of 
gravitation  ruled  the  motion  of  the  planets  ages  before 
Newton  was  born."  Yes  and  no,  reader ;  the  answer 
must  depend  on  how  we  define  our  terms.  The  sequences 
involved  in  man's  perception  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  doubtless  much  the  same  to  Ptolemy  and 
Newton  ;  to  primitive  man  and  to  ourselves  the  motion  of 
the  sun  is  a  common  perception,  but  a  sequence  of  sense- 
impressions  is  not  in  itself  a  law.  That  planets  move, 
that   a    chick   takes    its    origin    from    the    egg,   may   be 

>  This  point  is  well  brought  out  by  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  in  his  Animai 
Life  and  Inidligtnce.  After  pointing  out  the  widely  different  charmcter  of 
the  sense  organs  in  man  and  insects  he  continues : — 

**  Remember  their  compoond  eyes  with  mosaic  vision,  coarser  by  far  than 
our  retinal  vision,  and  their  ocelli  of  problematical  value,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  muscular  adjustments  in  either  one  or  the  other.  Can  we  conceive 
that,  with  organs  so  different,  anything  like  a  similar  perceptual  world  can  be 
elaborated  in  their  insect  mind?  I  for  one  cannot.  Admitting  therefore 
that  their  perceptions  may  be  fairly  surmised  to  be  analogous,  that  their  world 
is  the  result  of  construction,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  the  perceptual  world  'they  construct  can  in  any  accurate  nense 
be  said  to  resemble  ours'*  (pp.  298-9,  356-7,  361).  <- 
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sequences  of  sense-impressions,  they  may  be  facts  to  be 
dealt  with  scientifically,  but  they  are  not  laws  in  them- 
selves, at  least  not  in  any  useful  interpretation  of  the 
word.  The  changes  of  the  whole  planetary  system  might 
be  perceived,  and  even  those  perceptions  translated  into 
words  with  a  fulness  surpassing  that  of  our  most  accurate 
modern  observer,  and  yet  neither  the  sequence  of  per- 
ceptions in  itself  nor  the  description  involve  the  existence 
of  any  law.  The  sequence  of  perceptions  has  to  be 
compared  with  other  sequences,  classification  and  general- 
isation have  to  follow ;  conceptions  and  ideas,  pure  products 
of  the  mind,  must  be  formed,  before  a  description  can  be 
given  of  a  range  of  sequences  which,  by  its  conciseness 
and  comprehensiveness,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  scientific 
law. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  in  this  it  is  not  only  the  process 
of  reaching  scientific  law  which  is  mental,  but  that  the 
law  itself  when  reached  involves  an  association  of  natural 
facts  or  phenomena  with  mental  conceptions,  lying  quite 
outside  the  particular  field  of  those  phenomena.  Without 
the  mental  conceptions  the  law  could  not  be,  and  it  only 
comes  into  existence  when  these  mental  conceptions  are 
first  associated  with  the  phenomena.  The  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  not  so  much  the  discovery  by  Newton  of  a  rule 
guiding  the  motion  of  the  planets  as  his  invention  of  a 
method  of  briefly  describing  the  sequences  of  sense- 
impressions,  which  we  term  planetary  motion.  He  .did 
this  in  terms  of  a  purely  mental  conception,  namely, 
mutual  acceleration.^  Newton  first  brought  the  idea  of 
mutual  acceleration  of  a  certain  type  into  association  with 
a  certain  range  of  phenomena,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
state  a  formula,  which,  by  what  we  may  term  mental 
shorthand,  resumes  a  vast  number  of  observed  sequences. 
The  statement  of  this  formula  was  not  so  much  the 
discovery  as  the  creation  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  We 
are  thus  to  understand  by  a  law  in  science,  i,e.  by  a  "  law 
of  nature,"  a  r^sumi  in  mental  shorthand,  which  replaces 

^  The  reader  will  find  itnitual  acceleration  fully  defined  and  discussed  in 
Chapter  VIII.  .      -^ 


^ 
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for  us  .1  lengthy  description  of  the  seiiuencas  among  our 
sense-impressions.  Law  in  the  scientific  sense  is  thus 
essentially  a  product  of  the  human  mind  and  has  no 
meaning  apart  from  man.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
creative  power  of  his  intellect.  There  is  more  meaning 
in  the  statement  that  man  gives  laws  to  Nature  than  in 
its  converse  that  Nature  gives  laws  to  man. 

§   5. —  The  Two  Senses  of  the-  Words  '^Natural  Lazv" 

We  have  now  traced  at  least  one  point  of  analogy 
between  juridical  and  scientific  law  which  I  think  escaped 
Austin,  namely,  both  are  the  product  of  human  intelligence. 
But  we  have  at  the  same  time  seen  the  wide  distinction 
between  the  two.  The  civil  law  involves  a  command  and 
a  duty ;  the  scientific  law  is  a  description,  not  a  pre- 
scription. The  civil  law  is  valid  only  for  a  special 
community  at  a  special  time  ;  the  scientific  law  is  valid 
for  all  normal  human  beings,  and  is  unchangeable  so  long 
as  their  perceptive  faculties  remain  at  the  same  stage  of 
development*  For  Austin,  however,  and  for  many  other 
philosophers  too,  the  law  of  nature  was  not  the  mental 
formula,  but  the  repeated  sequence  of  perceptions.  This 
repeated  sequence  of  perceptions  they  projected  out  of 
themselves,  and  considered  as  part  of  an  external  world 
unconditioned  by  and  independent  of  man.  In  this  sense 
of  the  word,  a  sense  unfortunately  far  too  common  to*day, 
natural  law  could  exist  before  it  was  recognised  by  man. 
In  this  sense  natural  law  has  a  much  older  ancestry  than 
civil  law,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  parent  For 
tracing  historically  the  growth  of  civil  law,  we  find  its 
origin  in  unwritten  custom.  The  customs  which  the 
struggle  for  existence  have  gradually  developed  in  a  tribe 
become  in  course  of  time  its  earliest  laws.  Now,  the 
farther  we  go  back  in  the  development  of  man,  through 
more  and  more  complete  barbarism  to  a  simply  animal 

'  The  avenge  perceptive  fmculty  is  probably  ttill  changing  tlighUy, 
however  insensibly.  Nevertheless  the  perceptive  faculty  is  now  among  men 
fiurly  stable  in  type,  as  compared  with  the  rapid  change  it  must  have  under* 
fooe  daring  man's  evolution  from  a  lowly  form  of  life. 
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condition,  the  more  nearly  we  find  customs  merging  in 
instinctive  habits.  But  the  instinctive  habit  of  a  gregarious 
animal  is  very  much  akin  to  what  Austin  would  have 
termed  a  natural  law.  The  laws  relating  to  property  and 
marriage  in  the  civilised  states  of  to-day  can  be  traced 
back  with  more  or  less  continuity  to  the  instinctive  habits 
of  gregarious  animals.  The  historical  origin,  therefore,  of 
civil  law  is  to  be  sought  in  natural  law  in  its  older  sense. 
Indeed  this  fact  was  recognised  by  the  early  Roman 
jurists,  who  refer  to  a  /«:  naturce  as  existing  alongside  the 
civil  law.  This  law  of  nature  they  considered  animals  as 
well  as  men  to  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  they  made 
special  reference  to  it  in  relation  to  marriage  and  the  birth 
of  children.  Now  it  '\s  clear  that,  however  flagrant  in 
Austin's  opinion  the  metaphor  may  be  when  we  speak  of 
the  laws  observed  by  animals,  still  the  use  of  the  word 
law  in  this  sense  is  a  very  old  one  even  among  jurists 
themselves. 

§  6. — Confusion  between  the  two  Senses  of  Natural  Law 

But  the  Roman  lawyers  merely  took  the  idea  of 
natural  law  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  it  is  to  the 
Stoics  especially  that  we  owe  a  conception  of  law  which 
is  of  value  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  obscurity  which  still 
attaches  to  the  word  natural  law  in  many  minds.  The 
Stoics  defined  nature  as  the  universe  of  things,  and  they 
declared  this  universe  to  be  guided  by  reason.  But  reason, 
because  it  is  a  directive  power,  forbidding  and  enjoining, 
they  called  law.  Now  the  law  of  nature  they  considered 
to  take  in  some  manner  its  rise  in  nature  itself — there 
was  no  source  of  law  to  nature  outside  nature — and  they 
accordingly  defined  this  law  of  nature  as  a  force  inherent 
in  the  universe.  They  further  asserted  that  since  reason 
cannot  be  twofold,  and  since  man  has  reason  as  well  as 
the  universe,  the  reason  in  man  and  the  universe  must  be 
the  same,  and  therefore  the  law  of  nature  must  be  the  law 
by  which  men's  actions  ought  to  be  guided.  -— -. 

The  string  of  dogma  and  unwarranted  inference  marking 
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this  argument — which,  however,  has  only  reached  us  at 
second-hand  ^ — is  characteristic  enough.  Yet  the  argument 
is  noteworthy,  for  we  find  in  it  the  three  meanings  of  the 
term  law  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  hopelessly 
confused.  The  Stoics  pass  from  the  scientific  law  to  the 
Ux  natnra, — the  mere  sequence  of  phenomena, — and  then 
to  the  civil  or  moral  law  without  in  the  least  observing 
the  magnitude  of  their  spring ;  and  what  these  early 
philosophers  accomplished  in  this  way  has  been  surpassed 
by  the  devotees  of  philosophy  and  natural  theology  in 
later  ages.  One  example  will,  perhaps,  suffice  for  our 
present  investigation.  Richard  Hooker,  a  divine  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  achieved  a  remarkable  reputation 
for  himself  by  stating  paradoxes  based  on  a  confusion 
between  natural  and  moral  law,  thus  defines  law  in 
general : — 

''That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which 
doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same 
we  term  a  Law  "  {Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Bk.  I.  ii.). 

Hooker  further  considers  that  all  things,  including 
nature,  have  some  operations  "  not  violent  or  casual." 
This  leads  him  to  assert  that  such  operations  have  "  some 
fore-conceived  end."  Hence  he  holds  that  nature  is 
guided  by  law,  and  that  this  law  is  a  product  of  reason. 
Unlike  the  Stoics,  Hooker  placed  this  reason  in  a  worker, 
God,  outside  and  not  inherent  in  Nature,  otherwise  his 
doctrine  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  it  closely  re- 
semble theirs.  He  was,  however,  aware  of  the  elastic 
character  of  his  definition  of  law,  for  he  writes  : — 

"  They,  who  thus  are  accustomed  to  speak,  apply  the 
name  Law  unto  that  only  rule  of  working  which  a  superior 
authority  imposeth ;  whereas  we,  somewhat  more  enlarg- 
ing the  sense  thereof,  term  any  kind  of  rule  or  canon 
whereby  actions  are  framed,  a  law  "  (Bk.  L  iii.). 

The  views  of  Hooker  and  the  Stoics  thus  briefly 
sketched  deserve  careful  consideration  by  the  reader,  as 

'  >farciis  Aarelhis,   iv.  4,  and   Cicero,   /V  Ugihis,  L  6*7.     Q^  T.  C. 
Sftadan,  Tk€  InstUutn  9f  JuUiminn^  p.  iiii     Loncnuni,  1878. 
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they  suggest  the  type  of  fallacy  into  which  we  fall  by  ill- 
defined  use  of  the  term  natural  law.'  In  the  first  place 
these  philosophers  start  from  the  conception  of  natural 
law  as  the  mere  concatenation  of  phenomena,  the  succes- 
sion or  routine  of  sense-impressions.  In  the  next  place 
as  materialists  they  project  these  sense-impressions  into  a 
real  outside  world,  unconditioned  by  and  independent  of 
man's  perceptive  faculty.  Then  they  infer  reason  behind 
the  concatenatipn  of  phenomena.  Now  reason  is  known 
to  us  only  in  association  with  consciousness,  and  we  find 
consciousness  only  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  certain 
type  of  nervous  organism.  Thus  to  infer  reason  in  what 
has  been  previously  postulated  as  outside  and  independent 
of  this  type  of  nervous  organism  is  unjustifiable ;  it  may 
be  dogma,  but  it  is  not  logic.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether,  with  the  Stoic,  we  assert  that  reason  is  inherent 
in  nature,  or,  like  Hooker,  place  the  lawgiver  outside 
nature  as  at  once  its  creator  and  director.  Both  asser- 
tions lie  completely  outside  the  field  of  knowledge,  and, 
as  we  have  said  of  the  like  statements  before,  they  logic- 
ally refer  to  an  unmeaning  x  existing  among  an  unthink- 
able y  and  z  (i.e,  "  realities  "  unconditioned  by  man's  per- 
ceptive faculty). 

§  7. — T/u  Reason  behind  Nature 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  conception  that 
reason  exists  behind  phenomena  become  so  widespread  ? 
Why  have  so  many  philosophers  and  theologians,  nay, 
even  scientists,*  used  the  "  argument  from  design  "  ?     The 

^  The  study  of  finlUcy  in  concrete  examples  ought  to  play  a  greater  part  in 
our  educational  curriculum.  Certain  works  have  a  permanent  value  in  this 
respect  I  can  conceive  no  better  exercises  for  a  student  of  logic  or  joris- 
4Mnidenoe  than  an  analysis  of  the  paralogisms  in  Book  I.  of  Hooker's  JUcUsi- 
mstiaU  Poliiy  ;  for  a  student  of  physics  than  a  discovery  of  the  fallacies  in  Mr. 
Gobi  AUen's  Forc€  and  Energy  ;  or  for  both  than  a  critical  study  of  Dnun- 
moodPs  Nahtrmi  Lmw  m  tk€  Spiriitud  World;  while  a  more  difEcuU  stndy  in 
pseudo-science  will  be  found  in  the  6nt  part  of  J.  G.  Vogt's  Das  Wtstn  der 
EUkirititat  mtd  des  Magfulismus,  The  power  of  criticism  and  the  logical 
insight  thus  attainable  are  in  many  respects  as  advantageous  as  the  appfedt- 
tion  of  method  which  results  from  the  perusal  of  genuine  science. 

^  E^,  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  in  his  otherwise  most  suggestive  and  masterly 
BuTfutt  Lacturts  am  Ligkl. 
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duty  of  science  docs  not  end  with  showing  an  argument 
to  be  fallacious  ;  it  has  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the 
fallacy  and  show  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  it 
has  arisen.  In  the  present  case  I  do  not  think  wc  have 
far  to  seek.  Briefly  stated,  the  "  argument  from  design  " 
consists  in  the  production  of  evidence  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  tending  to  exhibit  those  laws  as  the  product  of  a 
rational  being  or  of  reason  in  one  or  another  form.  Now, 
although  in  the  law  of  nature  defined  as  a  mere  concatena- 
tion of  phenomena,  as  a  sequence  of  sense-impressions, 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  no  evidence  of  reason  in 
any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  yet  in  the  law  of  science, 
and  in  that  branch  of  it  which  in  this  work  we  have 
termed  natural  law,  there  is  every  evidence  of  reason.  So 
soon  as  man  begins  to  form  conceptions  from  his  sense- 
impressions,  to  combine,  to  isolate,  and  to  generalise,  then 
he  begins  to  project  his  own  reason  into  phenomena,  to 
replace  in  his  mind  the  stored  sense-impressions  of  past 
concatenations  of  phenomena  by  those  brief  r^sunUs  or 
formulae  which  describe  the  sequences  of  sense-impressions 
in  mental  shorthand.  He  begins  to  confuse  the  scientific 
law,  the  product  of  his  own  reason,  with  the  mere  con- 
catenation of  phenomena,  the  natural  law  in  the  sense  of 
Hooker  and  the  Stoics.  As  he  projects  his  sense-impres- 
sions outside  himself,  and  forgets  that  they  are  essentially 
conditioned  by  his  own  perceptive  faculty,  so  he  uncon- 
sciously severs  himself  from  the  products  of  his  own  reason, 
projects  them  into  phenomena,  only  to  refind  them  again 
and  wonder  what  reason  put  them  there.  Here,  in  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  natural  law,  lies  the  origin  of 
moch  obscure  speculation. 

The  reason  we  find  in  natural  phenomena  is  surely  put 
there  by  the  only  reason  of  which  we  have  any  experience, 
namely,  the  human  reason.  The  mind  of  man  in  the  pro- 
cess of  classifying  phenomena  and  formulating  natural  law 
introduces  the  element  of  reason  into  nature,  and  the 
logic  man  finds  in  the  universe  is  but  the  reflection  of  his. 
own  reasoning  faculty.  A  dog,  if  able  to  recognise  the 
instinct  which  guides  his  actions,  might  very  naturally 
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suppose  instinct  and  not  reason  to  be  the  basis  of  natural 
phenomena,  reflecting  his  own  source  of  action  into  all  he 
observed  around  him.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  more 
logical  to  find  instinct  than  reason  behind  the  setting  and 
rising  of  the  sun,  for  instinct  at  least  does  not  presuppose 
consciousness.  Perhaps  if  our  dog  were  a  Stoic  dog  the 
instinct  would  seem  to  him  inherent  in  the  universe  itself, 
while  had  he  been  reared  at  the  parsonage  he  would  cer- 
tainly fancy  his  kennel  the  product  of  an  instinct  super- 
canine.  But  both  dog  and  man,  in  thus  arguing  beyond 
the  sphere  of  legitimate  inference,  are  also  breaking  a 
fundamental  canon  of  the  scientific  method.  This  canon 
is  practically  due  to  Newton,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  super- 
fluous causes  for  natural  phenomena.^  We  ought  not  to 
look  for  new  causes  to  account  for  any  group  of  pheno* 
mena  until  we  have  shown  that  no  known  cause  is  capable 
of  **  explaining  "  it  In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  see 
more  clearly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  words 
"  cause  "  and  "  explanation,"  but  for  the  present  Newton's 
canon  suffices  to  show  us  that  the  Stoics  were  unscientific 
in  seeking  for  unknown  or  unknowable  "  reasons  "  inherent 
in  nature,  until  they  had  demonstrated  that  the  only 
rational  faculty  known  to  them — namely,  that  of  man — 
was  insufficient  to  account  for  the  rational  element  they 
professed  to  observe  in  nature.  What  is  reason  ?  Where 
may  we  infer  its  existence  ?  Can  we  proceed  from  this 
admissible  reason  to  the  rational  element  in  natural  law  ? 
— these  are  the  questions  the  Stoics  ought  logically  to 
have  asked  themselves.  Our  wonder  ought  not  to  be 
excited  by  the  idea  that  "  so  vast  a  range  of  phenomena 
are  ruled  (sic  f)  by  so  simple  a  law  as  that  of  gravitation," 
but  we  ought  to  express  our  astonishment  that  the  human 
mind  is  able  to  express* by  so  brief  a  description  such 
wide  sequences  of  sense-impressions.      This  capacity  of 

^  Causas  rerum  fuUuralium  turn  piures  admitti  debere^  quam  qua  &*  vera 
sint  6f  earum  Phanomenis  explUamUs  sufficiunt,  Natura  enim  simplex  est 
&»  rerum  causis  supetfluis  ncn  luxuriai,  Principia.  (Editio  Princeps,  1687, 
p.  402.)  This  "simplicity  of  nature"  it,  of  coarse,  pure  dogma,  but  the 
rej^tla  philosophandi  which  forbids  us  to  revel  in  superfluous  causes  is  funda- 
mental  to  our  view  of  science  as  an  economy  of  thought. 
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itself  suggests  some  harmony,  some  relation  between  the 
perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  in  man — a  matter  to 
which  I  shall  return  later. 


§  8. —  True  Relation  of  Civil  and  Natural  Laiu 

Proceeding  from   Austin's   definition  of  law,  we  have 
found    it  necessary  to  distinguish  between   two  different 
ideas  frequently  confused  under  the  term  "  natural  law/* 
namely,  the  mere  concatenation  of  phenomena   and  the 
mental    formula    which    gives   brief   expression   to    their 
sequences.     Before  we  devote  our  undivided  attention  to 
the   latter  as  the  scientific  conception  of  natural  law,  it 
may  be  of  interest   to   clear  up  one  or  two  remaining 
points   with   regard   to   civil  and    scientific   law.      While 
Austin,  thinking  especially  of  natural  law  in  the  old  sense, 
states  that  any  relation  between  the  two  is  merely  meta- 
phorical, both  the  Stoics  and   Hooker  conceive  that  the 
reason,  or  the  lawgiver  to  be   recognised  behind  pheno- 
mena, ought  to  guide  man's  moral  conduct.      Now  if  these 
philosophers  were  looking  upon  natural  law  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  human  reason  there  would  be  little  to  require 
further  comment ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  far  from 
the  case.     The  Stoics  tell  us  that  reason  cannot  be  two- 
fold, that  it  must  be  the  same  reason  in  both  man  and 
the  universe,  and  that  therefore  the  civil  law  of  man  is 
identical  with  natural  law.^     The  inference  is  of  course 
unjustifiable,  for  the  same  reason  may  be  at  work  in  two 
quite  distinct  fields.      It  is  important  to  notice,  however, 
that  in  one  sense  civil  and  moral  laws  are  natural  pro- 
ducts ;  they  are  products  of  particular  phases  of  human 
growth.     This  growth  is  itself  capable  of  treatment  by 
the  scientific  method,  and  the  sequence  of  its  stages  can 
be  expressed  by  scientific  formulae,  or — looking  at  civil 
and   moral    law   as   objective    phenomena  —  by    natural 
laws.       Thus    civil   law   is   a   natural   product,    and    not 

*  Up  to  the  **  samenett  of  the  remson  *'  there  is  little  exception  to  be  taken 
to  the  argument,  but  few  of  us  would  agree  with  the  dictum  of  that  ancient 
and  upright  judge.  Sir  John  Powell,  that  **  nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason.'* 
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identical  with  natural  law — any  more  than  the  particular 
configuration  of  the  planetary  system  at  this  moment  is 
identical  with  the  law  of  gravitation.  We  are  now,  I 
think,  in  a  position  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
civil  (or  moral)  law  and  natural  law.  Civil  law  takes  its 
origin  in  natural  law  in  the  old  sense  (p.  88),  while  its 
growth  and  variation  can,  in  broad  outline  at  least,  be 
described  in  the  brief  formulas  of  science,  or  in  natural 
laws  in  the  scientific  sense.  Civil  and  moral  laws  are  the 
natural  product  of  societies,  and  of  classes  within  society, 
struggling  in  the  early  days  for  self-preservation,  and  in 
these  later  days  for  a  maximum  of  individual  and  class 
comfort 

A  civil  law,  according  to  Austin,  is  a  rule  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  being  by  an  intelligent 
^^c    A     being  having  power  over  him.     Such  a  rule  varies  with 
.J  \^.        every  age  and  every  society.     On  the  other  hand,  a  natural 
N^  j"^ '       law  is  not  laid  down  by  one  intelligent  being  for  another ; 
1^   L    O^    ^*  involves  no  command  or  corresponding  duty,  and  it  is 
O  i  ^^       valid  for  all  normal  human  beings.     It  has  taken  centuries 
for  men  to  arrive  at  a  full  appreciation  of  this  distinction, 
and  it  would  be  well  could  the  distinction   be  now  em- 
phasised by  the  specialisation  of  the  word  law  in  one  or 
other  of  its  senses.     We  sadly  need  separate  terms  for  the 
routine  of  sense-impressions,  for   the  brief  description  or 
formula  of  science,  and  for  the  canon  of  social  conduct,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  the  perceptive  order,  the  descriptive 
order,  and  the  prescriptive  order.     Historically  we  cannot 
say  that  any  of  these  orders  has  the  higher  claim  to  the 
title  /aw,  for  the  Roman  ideas  of  law  must  at  least  be 
traced  back  to  their  Greek  parentage.     Here,  in  the  Greek 
word  vofjLo^f  law,  the  confusion  centres,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  historical  origin  of  the  confusion  becomes  ap- 
parent    This^vord  shows  us  that  civil  law  originated  in 
custom,  and    yet  Plato  derives  it  from  ''distribution  of 
mind."*     Anything  frogi^the  harmony  of  nature  to  the 
strains  of  a  son^  was  for  the  Greek  law.     In  the  con- 
ception of  order  or  sequence,  therefore,  we  see  the  historical 

>  TAs  Laws,  iv.  714,  and  see  also  iiL  700,  and  viL  800. 
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origin  of  law  in  all  its  senses,  and  thus  no  claim  to  priority 
on  the  part  of  either  jurist  or  scientist  can  be  historically 
proven.  No  individual  writer  can  hope  with  success  to 
remould  such  old-established  usage  as  is  associated  with 
the  word  law,  and  all  he  can  strive  to  do  is  to  keep  clearly 
distinct  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  on  each  occasion  is  used.^ 

§  9. — Physical  and  Metaphysical  Supersensuousncss 

Having  now  analysed  our  ideas  of  law,  and  reached  a 
definition  of  law  in  its  scientific  sense,  it  may  be  well, 
even  at  the  cost  of  repetition,  to  discuss  at  greater  length 
our  conclusions  and  their  application  to  a  reasoned  theory 
of  life.  From  the  material  provided  by  the  senses,  either 
directly  or  in  the  form  of  stored  sense-impresses,  we  draw 
conceptions.  About  these  conceptions  we  reason,  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  their  relationships  and  to  express 
their  sequences  in  those  brief  statements  or  formulas  which 
we  have  termed  scientific  laws.  In  this  process  we  often 
analyse  the  material  of  sense-impressions  into  elements 
which  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  forming  distinct 
sense-impressions ;  we  reach  conceptions  which  are  not 
capable  of  direct  verification  by  the  senses  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  can  never,  or  at  least  we  cannot  at  present,  assert 
that  these  elements  have  objective  reality  (see  our  p.  51). 
Thus  physicists  reduce  the  groups  of  sense-impressions 
which  we  term  material  substances  to  the  elements  moU- 
cule  and  atom^  and  discuss  the  motion  of  these  elements, 
which  have  never  been,  and  perhaps  never  can  become, 
direct  sense-impressions.  No  physicist  ever  saw  or  felt 
an  individual  atom.  Atom  and  molecule  are  intellectual 
conceptions  by  aid  of  which  physicists  classify  phenomena, 
and  formulate  the  relationships  between  their  sequences. 
From  a  certain  standpoint,  therefore,  these  conceptions  of 

1  Foe  the  renuunder  of  Uiii  work  I  thall,  for  convenience,  however,  ipeak 
oC  natural  law  in  the  old  tente,  or,  as  a  mere  routine,  of  perceptions,  as  law 
in  the  m^mu  sense.  Law  in  the  nomic  sense  is  thus  no  product  of  the  reason, 
but  a  pure  &nier  of  perceptions,  while  Bramhairt  coina^  Mmmny  may  be  con- 
veniently used  for  a  breach  in  the  routine  of  perceptions. 
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the  physicist  arc  super  sensuous  ^  that  is,  they  do  not  at 
present  represent  direct  sense-impressions  ;  but  the  reader 
must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  this  kind  of  supersensuous- 
ness  with  that  of  the  metaphysician.  The  physicist  looks 
upon  the  atom  in  one  or  other  of  two  different  ways : 
either  the  atom  is  real,  that  is,  ca(>able  of  being  a  direct 
sense-impression,  or  else  it  is  ideal,  that  is,  a  purely 
mental  conception  by  aid  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
formulate*  natural  laws.^  It  is  either  a  product  of  the 
perceptive  faculty,  or  of  the  reflective  or  reasoning  faculty 
in  man.  It  may  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  from 
the  ideal  sts^e  to  the  real ;  but  till  it  does  so,  it  remains 
merely  a  conceptual  basis  for  classifying  sense-impressions, 
it  is  not  an  actuality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meta- 
physician asserts  an  existence  for  the  supersensuous  which 
is  unconditioned  by  the  perceptive  or  reflective  faculties 
in  man.  His  supersensuous  is  at  once  incapable  of  being 
a  sense-impression,  and  yet  has  a  real  existence  apart  from 
the  imagination  of  men.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such 
an  existence  involves  an  unproven  and  undemonstrable 
dogma.  Nevertheless,  the  magnitude  of  the  gulf  between 
the  supersensuous  of  the  physicist  and  that  of  the  meta- 
physician is  frequently  neglected,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
is  as  logical  to  discuss  **  things-in-themselves  "  as  molecules 
and  atoms ! 

§  I  o. — Progress  in  tlu  Formulating  of  Natural  Law 

By  the  formation  of  conceptions,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  perceptual  equivalents  in  the  sphere  of  sense- 
impression,  the  scientist  is  able  to  classify  and  compare 
phenomena.  From  their  classification  he  passes  to 
formulx  or  scientific  laws  describing  their  sequences  and 
relationships.  The  wider  the  range  of  phenomena  em- 
braced, and  the  simpler  the  statement  o^-^e  law,  the  j 
more  nearly  we  consider  that  he  has  reached  a  "  funda- 
mental law  of  nature."  The  progress  of  science  lies  in  the 
continual  discovery  of   more   and    more   comprehensive 

1  That  is,  it  is  part  of  a  physicist's  mental  shorthand. 
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formuhf,  by  aid  of  which  we  can  classify  the  relationships 
and  sctjuences  of  more  and  more  extensive  jjroups  of 
phenomena.  The  carHer  formiihu  are  not  necessarily 
wron^/  they  arc  merely  re'placed  by  others  which  in 
briefer  languaj^c  describe,  more  facts. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  examine  this  process  very 
briefly  in  a  special  case,  'na/nely,  the  motion  of  the 
planetary  system.  An  easilj[  observed  part  of  this 
motion  was  the  daily  passage  of  the  sun,  its  rising  in  the 
East  and  setting  in  the  West.  A  primitive  description 
of  the  motion  consisted  in  the  .statement  that  the  satne 
sun  which  .set  in  the  West  passed,  hidden  by  northern 
mountains,  along  the  surface  of  the  flat  earth  and  rose 
again  in  the  East.  The  description  was  clearly  ver>' 
insufficient,  but  it  was  a  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
formula.  An  obvious  improvement  was  soon  made  by 
limiting  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  supposing  the  sun 
to  go  below  the  solid  earth.  The  motion  of  the  sun 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  motion  of  the  stars  led 
early  astronomers  to  conclude  that  the  earth  was  fi.\ed 
in  mid-space,  and  sun  and  stars  were  daily  carried  round 
it.  The  description  thus  improved  was  still  far  from 
cofnplete ;  the  sun  was^  observed  to  varj'  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars.  Gradually  and  laboriously 
facts  were  accumulated,  and  in  time  those  early  astron- 
omers concluded  that  the  sun  went  round  yearly  in  the 
same  circle,  this  circle  itself  being  carried  round  with  the 
starry  heavens  once  in  a  day.  This  formula  embraced 
a  wider  field  of  phenomena  than  the  earlier  ones,  and 
probably  was  as  exact  a  description  as  men's  perceptions 
of  earth  and  sun  allowed  when  it  was  invented.  Hipp- 
archus  improved  it  by  placing  the  earth  not  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  sun's  circle,  and  thus  more  accurately 
described  certain  apparent  irregularities  in  the  sun's 
motion.     A  still  more  complete  description  was  adopted 

'  Tliev  are  what  the  mathematician  would  term  '*  Brst  approximations,**  true 
when  we  neglect  certain  small  quantities.  In  Nature  it  often  h.nppens  that 
we  do  HOC  obaerve  the  existence  of  these  small  quantities  until  we  have  lonj* 
had  the  "first  approximatkm *'  as  our  standard  of  com|>arison.  Tlien  we 
'  a  widenini^,  not  a  rejection  of  *'  natural  law." 
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by  Ptolemy  (A.D.  140)  nearly  three  hundred  years  after 
Hipparchus,  who,  fixing  the  spherical  earth,  considered 
sun  and  moon  to  move  in  circles  yearly  round  the  earth, 
and  the  other  planets  in  circles,  whose  centres  again 
described  circles  round  the  earth.  The  whole  of  this 
system  revolved  daily  round  the  earth  with  the  stars. 
This,  the  famous  Ptolemaic  system,  remained  for  many 
centuries  the  current  formula,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
eccentrics  of  Hipparchus  and  epicycles  of  Ptolemy  are  not 
without  service  as  elements  of  the  more  modem  descrip- 
tion. It  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  to  say  that  the 
Ptolemaic  system  was  an  erroneous  explanatiou,  it  was 
simply  an  insufficient  attempt  to  describe  in  brief  and 
accurate  language  a  too  limited  range  of  phenomena. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  Copernicus, 
who  got  rid  of  the  cumbersome  sphere  carrying  the  fixed 
stars  by  simply  considering  the  earth  to  rotate  round  its 
axis,  and  of  the  epicycles,  if  not  of  the  eccentrics,  by 
treating  the  sun,  not  the  earth,  as  the  central  point  of 
the  system.  Here  was  an  immense  advance  in  brevity 
and  accura<^  of  description  ;  but  still  more  facts  remained 
to  be  included,  more  difficulties  to  be  analysed  and  over- 
come. This  work  was  largely  done  by  Keppler,  wlio 
conceived  the  earth  and  planets  to  move  in  certain  curves 
termed  ellipses,  of  which  the  sun  occupied  a  non-central  point 
termed  the  focus.  The  formula  of  Keppler  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  the  scientific  method  ;  it  was  the 
work  of  a  disciplined  imagination  analysing  a  laborious 
and  minute  classification  of  facts.^  A  more  wide-embrac- 
ing statement  than  that  of  Keppler  was  not  only  possible, 
however,  but  required  ;  and  this  was  provided  by  Newton 
in  a  single  formula  which  embraces  not  only  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  but  that  of  their  moons  and  of  bodies  at 
their  surfaces.  This  formula  is  the  well-known  law  of 
gravitation,  but  it  is  just  as  much  a  description  of  what 
takes  place  in  planetary  motion  as  Keppler's  laws  are  a 

^  The  elaborate  observations  of  Tycho  Brah^.  Keppler  not  only  stated 
the  form  of  the  planetary  path  but  the  mode  of  its  description  in  hb  famous 
three  laws. 
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description — it  is  simply  a  briefer,  more  accurate,  and 
more  wide -embracing  statement  The  one  can  just  as 
fitly  as  the  other  be  termed  a  natural  law. 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  a  brief  description  of  how 
every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  altering  its 
motion  with  reference  to  every  other  particle.  It  does 
not  tell  us  why  particles  thus  move  ;  it  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  earth  describes  a  certain  curve  round  the  sun. 
It  simply  resumes,  in  a  few  brief  words,  the  relationships 
observed  between  a  vast  range  of  phenomena.  It  econo- 
mises thought  by  stating  in  conceptual  shorthand  that 
routine  of  our  perceptions  which  forms  for  us  the  universe 
of  gravitating  matter. 

We  have  in  the  law  of  gravitation  an  excellent 
example  of  a  scientific  law.  We  see  in  its  evolution 
the  continual  struggles  of  the  human  mind  to  reach  a 
more  and  more  comprehensive  and  exact  formula,  and 
at  last  Newton  reaches  one  so  simple  and  so  wide- 
embracing  that  many  have  thought  nothing  further  can 
be  achieved  in  this  direction.  '*  Here,"  says  Paul  du 
Bois-Reymond,  "  is  the  limit  to  our  possible  knowledge." 
If  the  reader  once  grasps  the  characteristics  of  this  law 
of  Newton's  he  will  understand  the  nature  of  all  scientific 
law.  Men  study  a  range  of  facts — in  the  case  of  nature 
the  material  contents  of  their  perceptive  faculty — they 
classify  and  analyse,  they  discover  relationships  and 
sequences,  and  then  they  describe  in  the  simplest  possible 
terms  the  widest  possible  range  of  phenomena.  How 
idle  is  it,  then,  to  speak  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  or 
indeed  of  any  scientific  law,  as  ruling  nature.  Such  laws 
simply  describe^  they  never  explain  the  routine  of  our 
perceptions,  the  sense -impressions  we  project  into  an 
''outside  world." 

The  scientific  law,  while  thus  the  product  of  a  rational 
analysis  of  facts,  is  always  liable  to  be  replaced  by  a 
wider  generalisation.  Such  replacement  of  one  formula 
by  another  is  indeed  the  regular  course  of  scientific  pro- 
gress. The  only  final  test  we  have  of  the  truth  of  any 
law,  of  the  sufficiency  of  its  description,  the  only  proof 
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that  our  intellect  has  been  keen  enough  to  reach  a  formula 
extending  to  the  whole  range  of  facts  it  professes  to 
resume,  is  the  actual  comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
formula  with  the  facts  themselves — that  is,  historical 
observation  or  physical  experiment  ,This  test  is  all  that 
marks  the  division  between  scientific  hypothesis  and 
scientific  law,  and  the  scientific  law  itself  must,  with  every 
increase  of  our  perceptive  powers,  return  to  the  position 
of  hypothesis  and  be  anew  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 
Yet  what  philosophic  system,  what  fantasy  of  the  meta- 
physical mind  in  the  region  of  the  supersensuous  has 
stood  like  Newton's  formula  of  gravitation  without  the 
least  change,  the  least  variation  in  its  statement,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ?  Assuredly  none ;  they  have 
all  shifted  their  ground  with  every  advance  of  man's 
positive  knowledge.  They  have  not  stood  the  test  of 
experience  ;  they  are  phantasms,  not  truth  ;  for,  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  said  : — 

"  The  grand,  and  indeed  only,  character  of  truth  is  its 
capability  of  enduring  the  test  of  universal  experience, 
and  coming  unchanged  out  of  every  possible  form  of  fair 
discussion/' 

§  1 1. —  The  Universality  of  Scientific  Law 

The  universality,  the  absolute  character,  which  wc 
attribute  to  scientific  law  is  really  relative  to  the  human 
mind.     It  is  conditioned  : — 

1.  By  the  perceptive  faculty.  The  outside  world,  the 
world  of  phenomena,  must  be  practically  the  same  for  all 
normal  human  beings. 

2.  By  the  reflective  faculty.  The  processes  of  asso- 
ciation and  logical  inference,  and  the  inner  world  of  stored 
impresses  and  conceptions  must  be  practically  the  same 
for  all  normal  human  beings. 

Now,  when  we  classify  a  number  of  things  together 
and  give  them  the  same  name,  we  can  only  mean  to 
signify  that  they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  structure 
and  action.     Hence  when  we  speak  of  human  beings -we 
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arc  referring  to  a  class  which  in  the  normal  civilised 
condition  have  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  nearly 
akin.  It  is  therefore  not  surprisinc^  that  normal  human 
beings  perceive  the  same  world  of  phenomena,  and  reflect 
U[>on  it  in  much^  the  same  manner.  The  "  universality  " 
of  natural  law,  the  **  absolute  validity "  of  the  scientific 
method,  depends  on  the  resemblance  between  the  percep- 
tive and  reflective  faculties  of  one  human  mind  and  those 
of  a  second.  Human  minds  are,  within  limits,  all  receiving 
and  sifting- machines  of  one  type.  They  accept  only 
particular  classes  of  sense-impressions — being  like  auto- 
matic sweetmeat-boxes  which  if  well  constructed  refuse  to 
act  for  any  coin  but  a  penny — and  having  received  their 
material  they  arrange  and  analyse  it,  provided  they  are 
in  working  order,  in  practically  the  same  manner.  If 
they  do  not  arrange  and  analyse  it  in  this  manner,  we 
say  that  the  mind  is  disordered,  the  reason  wanting,  the 
person  mad.  The  sense-impressions  of  a  madman  may 
be  as  much  reality  for  him  as  our  .sense-impressions  are 
for  us,  but  his  mind  does  not  sift  them  in  the  normal 
human  fashion,  and  for  him,  therefore,  our  laws  of  nature 
are  without  meaning. 

§  I  2. —  The  Routine  of  Perceptions  is  possibly  a  Product 

of  tlu  Perceptive  Faadty 

The  idea  of  the  human  mind  as  a  sorting-machine  is 
not  without  suggestion  with  regard  to  another  important 
matter,  namely,  the  routine  nature  of  our  sense-impressions. 
How  far  does  this  routine  of  sense-impressions  depend 
upon  the  perceptive  faculty  ?  How  far  does  it  lie  outside 
that  faculty  in  the  unknown  and  unknowable  beyond  of 
sensation  (p.  68)  ?  The  question  is  one  to  which  at 
present  no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  and  perhaps  one 
to  which  no  answer  can  ever  be  found.  If,  with  the 
materialists,  we  make  matter  the  thing-in-itself,  we  throw 
the  routine  back  on  something  behind  sense-impressions, 
and,  therefore,  unknowable.  Precisely  the  same  happens 
if,  with  Berkeley,  we  attribute  the  routine  to  the  imme- 
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diate  action  of  a  deity.  Materialist  and  idealist  are  here 
at  one  in  casting  the  routine  of  sense-impression  into  the 
Unknowable.  But  the  business  of  the  scientist  is  to  know, 
and  therefore  he  will  not  lightly  assent  to  throwing  any- 
thing into  the  unknowable  so  long  as  known  "causes" 
have' not  been  shown  to  be  insufficient  The  scientific 
tendency  would  therefore  be  to  consider  the  routine  of 
our  perceptions  as  due  in  some  way  to  the  structure  of 
our  perceptive  faculty  before  we  appeal  to  any  super- 
sensuous  aid.  Far,  indeed,  as  science  at  present  stands 
from  any  definite  solution  of  the  problem,  there  are  yet  I 

one  or  two  points  which  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
consider. 

In  the  first  place,  have  we  any  evidence  that  the 
perceptive  faculty  is  a  selective  machine  ?  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  possible  at  times  for  us  to  be 
unconscious  of  sensations  which  on  other  occasions  we 
may  keenly  appreciate  (p.  43).  We  have  seen  that  the 
outside  world  constructed  by  an  insect  in  all  probability 
differs  widely  from  our  own  (p.  85).  To  assume,  there- 
fore, sensations  which  form  no  part  of  our  consciousness, 
perhaps  no  part  of  any  consciousness,  is  not  an  illogical 
inference,  for  we  proceed  only  from  the  known  to  what  is 
like  the  known  (p.  60),  to  an  eject  which  might  have  been, 
or  may  one  day  be,  an  object*  No  better  way  of  realising 
the  different  selective  powers  of  diverse  perceptive  facul- 
ties can  be  found  than  a  walk  with  a  dog.  The  man 
looks  out  upon  a  broad  landscape,  and  the  signs  of  life 
and  activity  he  sees  in  the  far  distance  may  have  deep 
meaning  for  him.  The  dog  surveys  the  same  landscape 
indifferently,  but  his  whole  attention  is  devoted  to  matters 
in  his  more  immediate  neighbouriiood,  of  which  ^e  man 
is  only  indirectly  conscious  through  the  activity  of  the 
dog.  Many  things  may  be  going  on  in  the  distance 
which,  if  at  hand,  would  have  considerable  interest  for  Jthe 

^r'f  A  feeling  can  exist  by  itself  without  fonning  part  of  a  oonscioiisnei^|jy: 
writes *CUfiord  in  a  paper,  the  main  conclusion  of  which  seems  to  me,  how^>' 
ever,  quite  unproven.     ("  On  the  Nature  of  Things-in-themselves,"  Ltchim 
amd  Essays^  yoL  L  p.  84.) 

■W4 
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dog :  some  way  off  the  man  perceives  the  rabbits  in  the 
field  skirting  the  copse,  quite  in  the  distance  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  high-road,  and  behind  them  the  shepherd  with 
his  collie — all  these  remain  unobserved  by  the  dog,  or  if 
observed,  unreasoned  on.  Clearly  the  sense-impressions 
corresponding  to  ^the  distant  landscape  are  far  less  com- 
plex and  intense  un  the  dog  than  in  the  man.  The 
perceptive  faculty  in  the  dc^  selects  certain  sense-impres- 
sions, and  these  form  for  it  reality ;  that  of  the  man 
selects  another  and  probably  far  more  complex  range, 
which  form  in  turn  reality  for  him.  Both  may  be  again 
compared  to  automatic  sweetmeat-boxes,  which  only  work 
on  the  insertion  of  coins  of  definite  and  different  value. 
Objective  reality  does  not  consist  of  the  same  sense- 
impressions  for  man  and  dog. 

If  we  pass  downwards  from  man  to  the  lowest  forms 
of  life,  we  shall  find  the  range  of  sensations  perceived 
becoming  less  and  less  complex  till  they  cease  altogether 
as  perceptions  with  the  cessation  of  consciousness.  Hence, 
if  we  accept  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  man  from  the 
lowliest  types  of  life,  we  see  a  wild  field  of  variation  in 
the  matter  of  the  perceptive  faculty  open  to  him.  Man 
will  evolve  a  power  of  perceiving  those  sensations,  the 
perception  of  which  will  on  the  whole  help  him  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.^ 

Now,  step  by  step  with  the  perceptive  faculty  the 
reflective  or  reasoning  faculty  is  developed  ;  the  power 
of  sifting  and  arranging  perceptions,  the  ix>wer  of  rapidly 
passing  from  sense-impression  to  fitting  exertion  (p.  46), 
is  seen  to  be  a  factor  of  paramount  importance  to  man  in 
the  battle  of  life.  Without  our  being  able  at  present  to 
clearly  understand  the  relation  between  the  perceptive 
and  reflective  faculties  in  man,  the  nature  of  their  co- 
ordination, it  is  still  reasonable  to  suppose  a  close  relation 
between  the  two  ;  the  one  largely  selects  those  perceptions 
which  the  other  is  capable  of  analysing  and  resuming  in 

*  L%ht  am!  vision,  loand  and  hearing,  extensioo  and  touch,  are  known 
BOC  to  be  idcnticia  in  ran|*e.     See  Sir  William  Thomioa't  P^pmlmr  Lsctmrts 
AdirtiUiy  vol.  L  pp.  37S*9a 
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brief  formulae  or  laws.  Within  sufficiently  wide  limits  the 
intensity  of  the  perceptive  faculty  appears  in  all  forms  of 
life  proportional  to  the  reasoning  faculty.*  A  world  of 
sense-impressions  in  no  way  amenable  to  man's  reason 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  man's  preservation.  In  this 
plight  a  man,  like  an  idiot  or  insane  person,  would  be 
incapable  of  analysis,  or  would  analyse  wrongly ;  the 
fitting  exertion  would  not  follow  on  the  sense-impression, 
and  any  such  man  would  have  small  chance  of  surviving 
among  men  whose  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  were 
attuned.  Possibly  some  types  of  idiocy  and  madness  are 
the  outcome  of  atavism,  a  return  to  variations  of  the 
human  mind  in  which  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties 
are  not  co-ordinated — variations  which  on  the  whole  have 
been  eliminated  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  If  this 
interpretation  be  at  all  a  correct  one — if,  namely,  the 
perceptive  faculty  can  be  so  moulded  in  ^he  process  of 
evolution  as  to  accept  some  and  reject  other  sense- 
impressions  ;  if,  further,  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  have  been  developed  in  co-ordination,  so  that  the 
former  accepts  what,  in  wide  limits,  can  be  analysed  by 
the  latter — then  we  have  advanced  some  way  towards 
understanding  why  the  routine  of  perceptions  can  be 
expressed  in  brief  formulae  by  the  human  reason.  The 
relation  between  natural  law  in  the  nomic  (p.  g^^  footnote) 
and  in  the  scientific  sense  becomes  more  intelligible  when 
we  thus  attribute  the  routine  of  the  perceptions  to  the 
machinery  of  the  perceptive  faculty. 

It  will  not,  however,  do  to  press  this  interpretation  too 
far ;  or  at  least  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that, 
while  the  perceptive  faculty  has  developed  the  power  of 
solely  perceiving  sense-impressions  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  by  the  reflective  faculty,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
have  already  been  dealt  with  by  the  latter  faculty.    Other- 

-       * 

1  That.wonuui  ^  gicftter  perceptive,  man  greater  reflectire  power,  is  one 
of  those  futilities  which  has  been  used  as  an  ekcnse  for  hindrances  to  woman's 
development  of  both  faculties.     Exceptions  of  course  there 'aie»  but  the 
general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  deeper  the  intellectual  power  in  both  texes^  ^ 
Uie  wider  is  the  range  of  perceptions  and  the  more  delicately  sensitive  is  the^ 
nervous  system.  ^^ 
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wise  \vc  shall  be  abruptly  confuted  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  groups  of  scnsc-imprcssions  which  we  receive  and  yet 
have  not  classified  and  reduced  to  simple  formula;.  There 
arc  many  phenomena  of  which  we  can  at  present  only 
confess  our  ignorance.  Compare,  for  example,  what  we 
know  of  the  tides  and  the  weather.  Had  Odysseus  and 
his  men  been  stranded  high  and  dry  by  a  spring  tide  on 
the  Thrinacian  Isle  they  would  probably  have  offered  a 
hecatomb  to  Poseidon  praying  him  to  send  another  spring 
tide  on  the  morrow.  A  modem  mariner,  more  wise  and 
less  pious  than  Odysseus,  would  have  consumed  the  kine 
of  Helios  in  peace  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  have  taken 
his  departure  with  comparative  ease.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  modern  mariner,  like  Odysseus  of  old,  might  still  pray 
for  calm  weather,  thus  projecting  his  inability  to  formulate 
a  scientific  law  into  want  of  routine  and  possible  anomy 
(p.  95)  in  the  sequence  of  his  perceptions.  If  we  believe 
in  the  capacity  of  the  reflective  faculty  for  ultimately  re- 
ducing to  a  brief  formula  or  law  all  types  of  phenomena, 
if  we  believe  in  the  co-ordination  of  perception  and  reflec- 
tion, then  the  weather  will  not  probably  appear  a  very 
strong  argument  against  our  hypothesis.  It  must  at  least 
be  confessed  that  the  discovery  of  a  hundred  or  a  five 
hundred  years'  period  in  the  weather  would  sadly  dis- 
comfort those  who  delight  in  assuming  that  some  one  group 
of  perceptions  at  least  must  be  beyond  the  analysis  of  the 
reflective  faculty.  Yet  such  a  discovery  would  not  now 
be  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Chaldean  Saras  or 
eclipse  period '  must  have  been  to  those  wiio  looked  upon 
eclipses  as  an  arbitrary  interference  with  their  perceptions, 
and  prayed  and  drummed  vigorously  for  a  restoration  of 
the  light  of  sun  or  moon.  The  coeval  development  of 
the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  associated  with  a 
power  of  selecting  sensations  in  the  former  is  possibly  an 
important,  but  it  may  not  be  the  sole,  factor  in  the 
marvellous  power  which  the  reason  possesses  of  describing 

1  The  Chaldeans  had  discovered  that  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  mooo  recur 
ia  a  cycle  of  eighteen  years  am!  eleven  days,  and  irere  thus  able  t04>redict 
the  dates  of  their  occurrence. 
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wide  ranges  of  phenomena  by  simple  laws.  There  is 
another  point  which  undoubtedly  deserves  notice.  Our 
sense-impressions  are  indeed  complex  in  their  grouping, 
but  they  come  to  us  by  very  few  and  comparatively 
simple  channels,  namely,  through  the  organs  of  sense. 
The  simplicity  of  the  scientific  law  may  therefore  be 
partly  conditioned  by  the  simplicity  of  the  modes  in 
which  sense-impressions  are  received. 

The  arguments  of  this  section  are,  of  course,  very  far 
from  conclusive.  They  are  only  meant  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  the  perceptive  faculty  may  in  itself  de- 
termine largely  or  in  part  the  routine  of  our  perceptions. 
If  this  be  true,  it  will  seem  less  of  a  marvel  that  the  co- 
ordinated  reflective  faculty  should  be  able  to  describe  the 
''outside  universe"  by  comparatively  simple  formulae. 
On  the  whole  this  seems  a  more  scientific  hypothesb  than 
those  which  make  the  routine  depend  on  supersensuous 
entities,  and  which  then — to  account  for  the  power  of  the 
human  reason  to  analyse  nature — endow  those  entities 
with  reason  akin  to  man's,  thus  postulating  thought  and 
consciousness  apart  from  the  associated  physical  machinery 
which  alone  justifies  our  inferring  its  existence.  The 
hypothesis  we  have  discussed,  unproven  as  it  may  be, 
postulates  reason  no  further  than  we  may  logically  infer 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  attempts  to  account  for  the 
power  of  analysing  the  routine  of  the  perceptions,  which 
is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the  human  reflective  faculty. 

§  13. — The  Mind  as  a  Sorting-Machine 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  by  extension  of  existing 
machinery  a  g^reat  stone-sorting  machine  of  such  a  char- 
acter that,  when  a  confused  heap  of  stones  was  thrown  in 
pell-mell  at  one  end,  some  sizes  would  be  rejected,  while 
the  remainder  would  come  out  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine  sifted  and  sorted  according  to  their  sizes.  Thus 
a  person  who  solely  .regarded  the  final  results  of  the 
machine  might  consider  that  only  stones  of  certain  sizes- 
had   any  existence,  and   that  such    stones  were  always 
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arranged  according  to  their  sizes.  In  some  such  way 
as  this,  perhaps,  we  may  look  upon  that  great  sorting- 
machine — the  human  perceptive  faculty.  Sensations  of 
all  kinds  and  magnitudes  may  flow  into  it,  some  to  be 
rejected  at  once,  others  to  be  sorted  all  orderly,  and 
arranged  in  place  and  time.  It  may  be  the  perceptive 
faculty  itself,  which,  without  our  being  directly  conscious 
of  it,  contributes  the  ordered  sequence  in  time  and 
space  to  our  sense-impressions.  The  routine  of  perccf)- 
tion  may  be  due  to  the  recipient,  and  not  characteristic 
of  the  material.  If  anything  like  this  be  the  case,  then 
(granted  a  co-ordination  of  perceptive  and  reasoning 
faculties),  it  will  be  less  surprising  that,  when  the  human 
mind  comes  to  analyse  phenomena  in  time  and  space,  it 
should  find  itself  capable  of  briefly  describing  the  past, 
and  of  predicting  the  future  sequences  of  all  manner  of 
sense -impressions.  From  this  standpoint  the  nomic 
natural  law  is  an  unconscious  product  of  the  machinery 
of  the  perceptive  faculty,  while  natural  law  in  the  scien- 
tific sense  is  the  conscious  product  of  the  reflective  faculty, 
analysing  the  process  of  perception,  the  working  of  the 
sorting- machine.  The  whole  of  ordered  nature  is  thus 
seen  as  the  product  of  one  mind — the  only  mind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — and  the  fact  that  the  routine 
of  perceptions  can  be  expressed  in  brief  formulae  ceases 
to  be  so  mysterious  as  when  we  postulate  a  twofold 
reason,  one  type  characteristic  of  "  things-in-themsclvcs," 
beyond  our  sense-impressions,  and  another  type  associated 
with  the  machinery  of  nervous  organisation. 

§  1 4. — Science^  Natural  Theology^  and  Metaphysics 

The  reader,  I  trust,  will  treat  the  matter  of  the  last 
two  sections  as  pure  suggestion  and  nothing  more.  What 
we  are  sure  of  is  a  certain  routine  of  perceptions  and  a 
capacity  in  the  mind  to  resume  them  in  the  mental  short- 
hand of  scientific  law.  What  we  have  no  right  to  infer  is 
that  order,  mind,  or  reason — all  human  characters  or 
human  conceptions  falling  on  this  side  of  sense-impressions 
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— exist  on  the  other  side  of  sense- impressions,  in  the 
unknown  plus  of  sensations  or  in  things -in -themselves. 
Whatever  there  may  be  on  that  side,  we  cannot  logically 
infer  it  to  be  like  anything  whatever  on  this  side.  Scien- 
tifically we  must  remain  agnostic.  If,  however,  it  be 
possible  to  conceive  the  order,  the  routine  of  perceptions 
as  being  due  to  anything  on  this  side  of  sense-impression, 
we  shall  have  withdrawn  from  the  beyond  the  last  an- 
thropomorphical element,  and  left  it  that  chaos  behind 
sense- impression,  whereof  to  use  the  word  knowledge 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity. 

,  To  positive  theology,  to  revelation^  science  has  no  re- 
joinder. It  works  in  a  totally  different  plane.  Only 
when  belief  enters  the  sphere  of  possible  knowledge,  the 
plane  of  reality,  must  science  sternly  remonstrate ;  only 
when  belief  replaces  knowledge  as  a  basis  of  conduct  is 
science  driven  to  criticise,  not  the  reality,  but  the  morality 
of  belief.  Quite  different,  however,  is  the  relation  of 
science  to  natural  theology  and  metaphysics,  when  they 
assert  that  reason  can  help  us  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
supersensuous.  Here  science  is  perfectly  definite  and 
clear;  natural  theology  and  metaphysics  are  pseudo- 
science.  The  mind  is  absolutely  confined  within  its 
nerve-exchange ;  beyond  the  walls  of  sense-impression  it 
can  logically  infer  nothing.  Order  and  reason,  beauty 
and  benevolence,  are  characteristics  and  conceptions  which 
we  find  solely  associated  with  the  mind  of  man,  with  this 
side  of  sense-impressions.  Into  the  chaos  beyond  sensa- 
tion we  cannot  scientifically  project  them  ;  we  have  no 
ground  whatever  for  asserting  that  any  human  conception 
will  suffice  to  describe  what  may  exist  there,  for  it  lies 
outside  the  barrier  of  sense-impressions  from  which'  all 
human  conceptions  are  ultimately  drawn.  Briefly  chaos 
is  all  that  science  can  logically  assert  of  the  supersensuous 
— the  sphere  outside  knowledge,  outside  classification,  by 
mental  concepts.  If  the  Brahmins  believe  that  thc^world 
arose  from  the  instinct  of  an  infinite  spider,  for  so  it  has 
been  revealed  to  them,  we  may  wonder  what  the  conccp- 
\  '  tions  instinct  and  sfiicUr  may  be  in  their  minds,  and  re- 
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mark  th«it  their  belief  is  without  meaning  for  us.  But  if 
they  assert  that  the  phenomenal  world  gives  in  itself 
evidence  of  being  spun  from  the  bowels  of  this  monster, 
then  we  pass  from  the  plane  of  belief  to  that  of  reason 
and  science,  and  laugh  their  fantJisy  to  scorn. 

S^  I  5. — Conclusions 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  we  have  been  discussing 
at  unjustifiable  length  the  nature  of  scientific  law.     Yet 
therein  we  have  reached  a  point  of  primary  importance,  a 
point  over  which  the  battles  of  systems  and  creeds  have 
been  long  and  bitter.      Here  the  materialists  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet   to   the   natural   theologians,  and  the 
latter  in  their  turn  have  endeavoured  to  deck  dogma  with 
the  mantle  of  science.     The  world  of  phenomena  for  the 
materialists  was  an  outside  world  unconditioned  by  man's 
perceptive  faculty,  a  world  of  "  dead  "  matter  subjected 
for  all  time  to  unchangeable  nomic  laws  (p.  95),  whence 
flowed  the  routine  of  our  perceptions.      The  Stoics,  with 
greater  insight,  found  these  laws  replete  with  reason,  but, 
dogmatic  in  turn,  they  postulated  a  reason  akin  to  man*s 
inherent   in    matter.     The    natural    theologians,   like   the 
materialists,  found   **  dead "  matter,  but,  like    the  Stoics, 
they   saw   strong  evidence  of   reason    in   its   laws ;    this 
reason    they    placed    in    an    external    lawgiver.       Meta- 
physician and  philosopher  filled  the  measure  of  obscurity 
by  hypotheses  as  to  mind-stuff,  and  will  and  consciousness 
which  had  not  become  consciousness,  existing  behind  the 
barrier  of  sense-impression.     Science — refusing   to   infer 
wildly  where  it  cannot  know,  and  unwilling  to  assume  new 
causes  where  the  old  have  not  yet  been  shown  insufficient 
— treats  the  **  dead  matter  "  of  the  materialist  as  a  world 
6{  sense-impressions.     These  sense-impressions  appear  to 
follow  an  unchanging*  routine  capable  of  expression  in  the 
brief   formulae    of    science    because    the    perceptive    and 
reflective  faculties  are  machines  of  practically  the  same 
type  in  all  normal  human  beings.      Like  the  Stoics,  the 
scientist  finds  evidence  of  reason  in  his  examination  of 
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natural  phenomena,  but  he  is  content  to  think  that  this 
reason  may  be  his  own  till  he  discovers  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  He  recognises  that  the  so-called  law  of  nature 
is  but  a  simple  risumi^  a  brief  description  of  a  wide  range 
of  his  own  perceptions,  and  that  the  harmony  between  his 
perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  is  not  incapable  of  being 
traced  to  its  origin.  Natural  law  appears  to  him  an\ 
intellectual  product  of  man,  and  not  a  routine  inherent  in  I 
"  dead  matter."  The  progress  of  science  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  more  and  more  complete  analysis  of  the  perceptive 
faculty — an  analysis  which  unconsciously  and  not  un- 
naturally, if  illogically,  we  too  often  treat  as  an  analysis 
of  something  beyond  sense-impression.  Thus  both  the 
material  and  the  laws  of  science  are  inherent  in  ourselves 
rather  in  an  outside  world.  Our  groups  of  perceptions 
form  for  us  reality,  and  the  results  of  our  reasoning  on 
these  perceptions  and  the  conceptions  deduced  from  them 
form  our  only  genuine  knowledge.  Here  only  we  are 
able  to  reach  truth — to  discover  similarity  and  to  describe 
sequence — and  we  must  remorselessly  criticise  every  step 
we  take  beyond,  if  we  would  avoid  the  •''  muddy  specula- 
tion "  which  will  ever  arise  when  we  attempt  to  extend 
the  field  of  knowledge  by  obscure  definitions  of  natural 
law. 

If  it  should  seem  to  the  reader  that  I  have  too 
narrowly  circumscribed,  not  the  field  of  possible  human 
knowledge,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  knowledge 
itself,  he  must  remember  the  danger  which  arises  when  we 
employ  terms  without  concise  meaning  and  clearly  defined 
limits.  The  right  of  science  to  deal  with  the  beyond  of 
sense-impressions  is  not  the  subject  of  contest,  for  science 
confessedly  claims  no  such  right  It  is  within  the  field  of 
knowledge  as  we  have  defined  it,  especially  at  points  where 
our  knowledge  b  only  in  the  making,  that  the  right  of 
^  science   has   been    questioned.      It    b   easy   to   replace  \r 

ignorance  by  hypothesb,  and   because  only  the  attain- 
ment^if.  real  knowledge  can  in  many  cases  demonstrate 
^^^-  the  falseness  of  hypothesis,  it  has  come  about  that  many 

worthy  and  otherwise  excellent  persons  assert  an  hypo- 
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thesis  to  be  true,  because  science  has  not  )*el  by  positive 
knowledge  demonstrated  its  falsehood.  Here,  in  the 
untilled  part  of  the  heritage  of  science,  lies  the  playground 
of  the  undisciplined  im.igination.  Mine,  says  Science,  is 
the  hinderland  of  the  sensuous,  and  she  hastens  so  soon  as 
possible  to  make  her  occupation  effective.  She  does  not 
claim  the  supersensuous,  for  that  sphere  is  excluded  by 
her  definition  of  knowledge. 

Science,  we  are  told,  does  not  explain  the  origin  of 
life ;  science  does  not  explain  the  development  of  man's 
higher  faculties  ;  science  does  not  explain  the  history  of 
nations.  If  by  explain^  is  meant  "describe  in  a  brief 
formula,"  let  us  admit  that  science  has  yet  far  from  fully 
analysed  these  phenomena.  What,  then,  must  follow  the 
admission  ?  Why,  an  honest  confession  of  our  ignorance 
and  not  mistrust  in  our  fundamental  principles — no 
meaningless  hunt  after  unknown  origins  in  the  super- 
sensuous,  until  the  known  field  of  perceptions  has  been 
shown  incapable  of  yielding  the  needful  basis.  To-day 
our  churches  still  offer  up  prayers  for  the  weather,  and  the 
mystery  of  Saturn's  rings  is  hardly  fully  solved  ;  fifty 
years  ago  we  could  give  no  plausible  account  of  the 
origin  of  species.  The  mystery  of  the  latter  was  used  as 
striking  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  science  and  as  a 
valid  argument  for  an  anomy,  a  separate  creation  of  each 
type  of  life.  Driven  from  one  stronghold  of  ignorance, 
those  who  delight  in  the  undisciplined  imagination  rather 
than  in  positive  knowledge,  only  seek  refuge  in  another. 
The  part  played  years  ago  by  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
origin  of  species  is  now  played  by  our  supposed  ignorance 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  higher  faculties  in  man.  As  well 
take  refuge  in  the  weather  or  in  the  mystery  of  Saturn's 
rings,  for  they  also  belong  to  the  world  of  sense-impressions 
and  therefore  are  material  with  which  the  scientific  method 
can  and  will  ultimately  cope. 

Does  science  leave  no   mystery?      On   the  contrary, 

1  No  objection  am  be  rmised  to  the  words  txplain  and  explanaiun  if  they 
be  msed  in  the  lense  of  the  descriptive  i^v,  and  not  the  detenninative  why. 
The  former  interpretation  is  the  sole  one  given  to  them  in  (his  work. 
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it  proclaims  mystery  where  others  profess  knowledge. 
There  is  mystery  enough  in  the  universe  of  sensation  and 
in  its  capacity  for  containing  those  little  corners  of  con- 
sciousness which  project  their  own  products,  of  order  and 
law  and  reason,  into  an  unknown  and  unknowable  world. 
There  is  mystery  enough  here,  only  let  us  clearly  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ignorance  within  the  field  of  possible 
knowledge.  The  one  is  impenetrable,  the  other  we  are 
daily  subduing. 


r.    Itisil 
)le  of  the  I 


SUMMARY 

X.  Scientific  law  is  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  civil  law  ;  it  does  not 
involve  an  intelligent  lawgiver,  a  command  and  a  corresponding  duty. 
brief  description  in  mental  shorthand  of  as  wide  a  range  as  possibk 
sequences  of  our  sense^impressions. 

2.  There  are  two  distinct  meanings  to  natural  law  :  the  mere  routine  of 
perception,  and  the  scientific  law  or  formula  describing  the  field  of  nature. 
The  "  reason  "  in  natural  law  is  only  obvious  when  we  speak  of  law  in  the 
latter  sense,  and  it  is  then  really  placed  there  by  the  human  mind.  Thus  the 
supposed  reason  behind  natural  law  does  not  enable  us  to  pass  from  the 
routine  of  perceptions  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  reason  behind  the  world  of 
sense-impression. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  human  reflective  faculty  is  able  to  express  in  mental 
formulae  the  routine  of  perceptions  may  be  due  to  this  routine  being  a  pro- 
duct of  the  perceptive  hcuhy  itself.  The  perceptive  faculty  appears  to  be 
selective  and  to  have  developed  in  co-ordination  with  the  reflective  faculty. 
Of  the  world  outside  sensation  science  can  only  logically  infer  chaos,  or  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge  ;  no  human  concept,  such  as  order, 
reason,  or  consciousness,  can  be  logically  projected  into  iL 
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CHAPTER   IV 

CAUSE   AND    EFFECT — PROBABILITY 

§  I. — Mechanism 

The  discussion  of  the  previous  chapter  has  led  us  to  see 
that  law  in  the  scientific  sense  only  describes  in  mental 
shorthand  the  sequences  of  our  perceptions.  It  does  not 
explain  why  those  perceptions  have  a  certain  order,  nor 
wfy  that  order  repeats  itself;  the  law  discovered  by 
science  introduces  no  element  of  necessity  into  the 
sequence  of  our  sense -impressions ;  it  merely  gives  a 
concise  statement  of  haw  changes  are  taking  place.  That 
a  certain  sequence  has  occurred  and  recurred  in  the  past 
is  a  matter  of  experience  to  which  we  give  expression  in 
die  concept  causation ;  that  it  will  continue  to  recur  in 
the  future  is  a  matter  of  belief  to  which  we  give  expression 
in  the  concept  probability.  Science  in  no  case  can  demon- 
strate any  inherent  necessity  in  a  sequence,  nor  prove 
with  absolute  certainty  that  it  must  be  repeated.  Science 
for  the  past  is  a  description,  for  the  future  a  belief ;  it  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  an  explanation,  if  by  this  word  is 
meant  that  science  shows  the  necessity  of  any  sequence  of 
perceptions.  Science  cannot  demonstrate  that  a  cataclysm 
will  not  engulf  the  universe  to-morrow,  but  it  can  prove 
that  past  experience,  so  far  from  providing  a  shred  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  any  such  occurrence,  does,  even  in 
the  light  of  our  ignorance  of  any  necessity  in  the  sequence 
of  our  perc^tions,  give  an  overwhelming  probability 
against  such  a  cataclysntL  If  the  reader  has  once  fully 
grasped   that  science   is  an   intellectual   risumi  of   past 
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experience  and  a  mental  balancing  of  the  probability  of 
future  experience,  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  contrasting 
the  "  mechanical  explanation  "  of  science  with  the  "  intel- 
lectual description  "  of  mythology. 

Some  years  ago  (1885)  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a 
remarkable  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  the  ''  dead  mechanism "  to  which  he 
asserted  men  of  science  reduced  the  universe.  He  con- 
trasted the  mechanical  with  the  intellectual^  and  bravely  set 
what  he  termed  the  "majestic  process  of  creation"  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  against  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution.  He  afterwards  repeated  several  of 
his  arguments  in  a  more  elaborate  work.^  Now,  if  men 
even  of  ability  can  state  paradoxes  of  this  kind,  we  may 
be  fairly  certain  that  their  error  arises  from  some  wide- 
spread confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  it  befits  us  to 
inquire  how  popular  and  scientific  usage  differ  as  to  the 
word  mechanicoL  Unfortunately,  some  more  or  less 
superficial  works  on  natural  science  give  currency  to  the 
notion  that  mechanics  supply  a  code  of  rules  which  nature 
of  inherent  necessity  obeys.  We  are  told  in  books  pub- 
lished even  within  the  last  few  years  that  mechanics  is  the 
science  of  force,  that  force  is  the  cause  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  change  of  motion,  and  that  force  is 
inherent  in  matter.  Force  thus  appears  to  the  popular 
mind  as  an  agent  inherent  in  unconscious  matter  producing 
change.  This  agent  is  very  naturally  contrasted  with  the 
will  of  a  living  being,  the  consciousness  of  a  capacity  to 
produce  motion.  In  matter  this  consciousness  cannot  be 
inferred,  and  thus  force  is  contrasted  as  a  '^  dead  "  agent 
with  will  as  a  "living"  agent  The.  mind  which  has  not 
probed  behind  the  unphilosophical  axioms  and  definitions 
of  current  physical  text-books  sympathises  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  revolt  against  the  ''dead  .mechanism"  to 
which,  in  the  imagination  of  both,  science  reduces  the 
universe.  Now  ^  matter "  b  for  us  a  group  of  sense- 
impressions  and  ''matter  in  motion"  is  a  sequence  of 
sense-impressions.      Hence  that  which  causes  change  of 

>  Tke  Im^ngnabU  Rock  of  Holy  Scriphtre,     London,  189a 
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motion  '  must  be  that  which  determines  a  sequence  of 
sense-impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  source  of  a 
routine  of  perceptions.  But  the  source  of  such  routine,  as 
we  have  seen,  lies  either  in  the  field  of  the  unthinkable 
beyond  sense-impressions,  or  else  in  the  nature  of  the 
perceptive  faculty  itself.  The  "  cause  of  change  in  motion  " 
thus  either  lies  in  the  unthinkable  or  is  a  substantive  part 
of  the  machinery  of  perception  ;  in  neither  case  can  it 
with  any  intelligible  meaning  of  the  words  be  spoken  of 
as  a  "dead  agent"  In  the  former  case  the  cause  of 
change  is  unknowable,  in  the  latter  it  is  unknown,  and 
may  long  remain  so,  for  we  are  very  far  at  present  from 
understanding  how  the  perceptive  faculty  can  condition  a 
routine  of  perceptions.  Science  does  not  deal  with  the 
unknowable,  and  if  force  be  not  unknowable,  but  unknown, 
then  mechanics  as  the  science  of  force  would  as  yet  have 
made  no  progress.  The  reality  is  indeed  different  from  this. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  German  physicists,  KirchhofT,  thus 
commences  his  classical  treatise  on  mechanics  ^ : — 

**  Mechanics  b  the  science  of  motion  ;  we  define  as  its 
object  the  complete  description  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner  of  such  motions  as  occur  in  nature." 

In  this  definition  of  KirchhofTs  lies,  I  venture  to  think, 
the  only  consistent  view  of  mechanism  and  the  true  con- 
ception of  scientific  law.  Mechanics  does  not  differ,  as  so 
often  has  been  asserted,  from  biology  or  any  other  branch 
of  science  in  its  essential  principles.  The  laws  of  motion 
no  more  account  than  the  laws  of  cell-development  for  the 
routine  of  perception  ;  both  solely  attempt  to  describe  as 
completely  and  simply  as  possible  the  repeated  sequences 
of  our  sense-impressions.  Mechanical  science  no  more 
explains  or  accounts  for  the  motions  of  a  molecule  or  of  a 
planet  than  biological  science  accounts  for  the  growth  of 

^  We  shmll  tee  reion  fai  the  leqiid  for  if  rting  thmt  **  motioa  **  b  a  ooo- 
eepCkm,  rather  than  a  perceptioo — a  scientific  mode  of  representing  change  of 
scnie-iapi'ewtoni ,  rather  than  a  scnse-imprcirioo  itself,  In  thu  chapter, 
howevci;  the  term  **mocioo**  it  vsed  in  its  popular  sense  for  a  well-marked 
daM  of  sequences  of  sense-impressions. 

*  Vwrktmrngm  HUr  mmikimmdiuke  Pkysik,  Band  I.  Mechanik,  S.  I. 
ficriiB,  1S76. 
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a  cell.  The  difference  between  the  two  branches  of 
science  is  rather  quantitative  than  qualitative ;  that  is, 
the  descriptions  of  mechanics  are  simpler  and  more 
general  than  those  of  biology.  So  wide-embracing  and 
general  are  the  laws  of  motion,  so  completely  do  they 
describe  our  past  experience  of  many  forms  of  change, 
that  with  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  we  believe 
they  will  be  found  to  describe  all  forms  of  change.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  reducing  the  universe  to  a  ''dead 
mechanism,"  but  of  measuring  the  amount  of  probability 
that  one  description  of  change  of  a  highly  generalised 
and  simple  kind  will  ultimately  be  recognisol  as  capable 
of  replacing  another  description  of  a  more  specialised  and 
complex  character.  It  is  not  taking  biology  out  of  one 
branch  of  what  might  be  termed  descriptive  science  and 
removing  it  into  another — ^that  of  prescriptive  science. 
Here  by  prescriptive  science  I  denote  an  imaginary  aspect 
of  science,  which  mechanics  are  too  frequently  supposed 
to  present,  namely,  that  of  deducing  some  inherent 
necessity  in  the  routine  of  perceptions,  instead  of  merely 
describing  that  routine  in  simple  statements.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  that  we  have  reached  a  ''mechanical 
explanation ''  of  any  group  of  phenomena,  we  only  mean 
that  we  have  described  in  the  concise  language  of 
mechanics  a  certain  routine  of  perceptions.  We  are 
neither  able  to  explain  why  sense-impressions  have  a 
definite  sequence,  nor  to  assert  that  there  is  really  an 
element  of  necessity  in  the  phenomena.  Regarded  from 
this  standpoint  the  laws  of  mechanics  are  seen  to  be 
essentially  an  intellectual  product,  and  it  appears  absolutely 
unreasonable  to  contrast  the  mechanical  with  the  intel- 
lectual when  once  these  words  are  defined  in  an  accurate 
manner. 

§  2. — Force  as  a  Cause 

*1f  force  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  change,  in  the 
sense  that  it  necessitates  a  certain  routine  of  perceptions, 
then  we  have  no  means  of  dealing  with  foroe.  It  may  be 
the  structure  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  or  it  may  be  any  of 
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the  phantasms  with  which  metaphysicians  fill  the  beyond 
of  sense-impression.  Force  will  not,  therefore,  aid  us  in 
our  search  for  a  scientific  conception  of  cause.  As  we 
have  seen  that  there  are  two  or  even  three  ideas  conveyed 
by  the  one  term  law,  so  there  are  at  least  two  ideas 
associated  with  the  word  cause,  and  their  confusion  has 
also  led  to  as  much  "  muddy  speculation."  Let  us  first 
investigate  the  popular  idea  of  cause  and  then  see  how 
this  is  related  to  the  scientific  definition.  A  very  slight 
amount  of  observation  has  shown  men  that  certain 
sequences  of  change  apparently  arise  from  the  voluntary 
action,  the  will  of  a  living  agent  I  take  up  a  stone ;  no  one 
can  predict  with  certainty  what  I  shall  do  with  it  What 
follows  my  picking  up  the  stone  is  to  all  appearances  a 
new  sequence  quite  independent  of  any  which  preceded 
it  I  can  let  it  fall  again  ;  I  can  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
or  I  may  throw  it  into  the  air  in  any  direction  and  with 
any  of  a  great  variety  of  speeds.  The  result  of  my  action 
may  be  a  long  sequence  of  physical  phenomena,  to  describe 
idiich  mechanically  would  require  the  solution  of  complex 
problems  in  sound,  heat,  and  elasticity.  The  sequence, 
however,  appears  to  start  in  an  act  of  mine,  in  my  will. 
/  appear  to  have  called  it  into  existence,  and  in  ordinary 
language  I  am  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  the  resulting 
phenomena.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  cause  I  appear  to 
dtfler  qualitatively  from  any  other  stage  in  the  sequence. 
Had  the  hand  of  a  stronger  man  compelled  mine  to  throw 
the  stone,  I  should  at  once  have  sunk  into  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena  ;  he,  not  I,  would  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  resulting  motion. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  even  in  popular  usage  inter- 
mediate stages  in  the  sequence  will  occasionally  be  spoken 
of  as  causes.  If  the  stone  from  my  hand  break  a  window, 
the  cause  of  the  broken  window  might  very  likely  be 
spoken  of  as  the  moving  stone.     But  although  this  usage, 

we  shall  see  afterwards,  is  an  approach  to  the  scientific 
of  the  word  cause,  it  yet  involves  in  the  popular 
estimation  an  idea  of  enforcement  which  is  not  in  the 
tatter.     That  the  stone  moving  with  a  certain  s^iesd  mii^t 
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produce  the  destruction  of  the  window  is,  I  think,  the  idea 
involved  in  thus  speaking  of  the  moving  stone  as  the 
cause  of  the  breakage.  But  were  our  perceptive  organs 
sufficiently  powerful,  science  conceives  that  we  should  see 
before  the  impact  particles  of  window  and  particles  of 
stone  moving  in  a  certain  manner,  and  after  the  impact  the 
same  particles  moving  in  a  very  different  manner.  We 
might  carefully  describe  these  motions,  but  we  should  be  un- 
able to  say  why  one  stage  would  follow  another,  just  as  we  can 
describe  haw  a  stone  falls  to  the  earth,  but  not  say  why  it  does. 
Thus,  scientifically  the  idea  of  necessity  in  the  stages  of 
the  sequence — stone  in  motion,  broken  window— or  the 
idea  of  enforcement  would  disappear ;  we  should  have  a 
routine  of  experience,  but  an  unexplained  routine.  When 
we  speak,  however,  of  the  stages  of  a  sequence  in  ordinary 
life  as  causes,  I  do  not  think  it  is  because  we  are  approach- 
ing the  scientific  standpoint,  but  I  fear  it  arises  from  our 
associating,  through  long  usage,  the  idea  o{  force  with  the 
stone.  The  stone  is  the  cause  of  certain  new  motions, 
just  as  I  am  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  certain  motions 
in  the  stone — that  is,  both  stone  and  I  are  supposed  to 
enforce  subsequent  stages  in  the  sequence.  Now  the 
reader  who  has  once  dismissed  the  notion  of  force  as  a 
cause,  which  I  think  he  will  probably  be  prepared  to  do, 
will  perl^aps  admit  that  there  is  no  element  of  enforce- 
ment, but  merely  a  routine  of  experience  i%the  motions 
of  particles  of  stone  and  glass.  Still  he  may  say  that  the 
will  of  a  living  agent  does  seem  to  him  a  cause  of  motion 
in  the  necessarian  sense.  Nor  would  he  be  in  this  un- 
reasonable, for  I  must  confess  that  to  attribute  sequences 
of  motion  to  will  seems  at  first  sight  a  more  scientific 
hypothesis  than  to  attribute  them  to  an  unknown  and 
possibly  unknowable  source  farce. 

§  3. —  Will  as  a  Cause 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  human  beings  should  be 
impressed  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  mental  growth 
with  the  real,  or  at  any  rate  apparent,  power  which  lies  in 
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their  will  of  originating  "  motion."  In  this  manner  we  find 
that  most  primitive  peoples  attribute  all  motions  to  some 
will  behind  the  moving  body  ;  for  their  first  conception  of 
the  cause  of  motion  lies  in  their  own  will.  Thus  they 
consider  the  sun  as  carried  round  by  a  sun-god,  the  moon 
by  a  moon-god,  while  rivers  flow,  trees  grow,  and  winds 
blow  owing  to  the  will  of  the  various  spirits  which  dwell 
within  them.  It  is  only  in  the  long  course  of  ages  that 
mankind  more  or  less  clearly  recognises  will  as  associated 
with  consciousness  and  a  definite  physiological  structure  ; 
then  the  spiritualistic  explanation  of  motion  is  gradually 
displaced  by  the  scientific  description  ;  we  eliminate  in 
one  case  after  another  the  direct  action  of  will  in  the 
motion  of  natural  bodies.'  The  idea,  however,  of  enforce- 
ment, of  some  necessity  in  the  order  of  a  sequence  remains 
deeply  rooted  in  men's  minds,  as  a  fossil  from  the 
spiritualistic  explanation  which  sees  in  will  the  cause 
of  motion.  This  idea  is  unfortunately  preserved  in 
association  with  the  scientific  description  of  motion,  and 
in  the  materialist's  notion  of  force  as  that  which  fieces- 
5it€U€s  certain  changes  or  sequences  of  motion,  we  have 
the  ghost  of  the  old  spiritualism.  The  force  of  the 
materialist  is  the  will  of  the  old  spiritualist  separated 
from  consciousness.  Both  carry  us  into  the  region 
beyond  our  sense-impressions,  both  are  therefore  ffuta- 
physical ;  but  perhaps  the  inference  of  the  old  spiritualist 
was,  if  illegitimate,  less  absurdly  so  than  that  of  the 
modern  materialist,  for  the  spiritualist  did  not  infer  will  to 
exist  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness  with  which  he 
had  always  found  will  associated. 

Force  as  cause  of  motion  ^  is  exactly  on  the  same  footing 
as  a  tree-god  as  cause  of  growth — both  are  but  names 
which  hide  our  ignorance  of  the  why  in  the  routine  of  our  per- 

^  TKe  tptntnalistic  expUniUioo  still  of  oottne  exists  where  the  scientific 
MMlysb  b  tncomplete.  We  continue  to  appeal  to  a  spirit  **  at  whose  com* 
oyuid  the  winds  Uow  and  lift  ap  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  who  stilleth  the 
waves  thereof,"  or  who  *' sends  a  plague  of  rain  and  waters." 

'  Foffce  as  a  name  used  for  a  particular  mtasure  of  motion  will  he  found 
in  our  chapter  on  the  *'  Laws  of  Motion  "  to  involve  no  obscurity,  and  to  be 
in  ktclf  a  convenient  term. 
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ceptions.  The  necessity  in  a  law  of  nature  has  not  the  logical 
must  of  a  geometrical  theorem,  nor  the  categorical  must  of 
a  human  law-giver  ;  it  is  merely  our  experience  of  a  routine, 
whose  stages  have  neither  logical  nor  volitional  order. 

§  4. — Secondary  Causes  involve  no  Enforcement 

Let  us  endeavour  to  see  a  little  more  closely  how  the 
idea  of  any  inherent  necessity  in  the  particular  order 
taken  by  our  perceptions  disappears  from  the  scientific 
conception  of  a  sequence  of  motions — at  least  from  all 
but  the  first  stage,  if  the  sequence  arise  from  an  apparent 
act  of  will.  Still  speaking  in  the  popular  sense,  we  will 
term  the  act  of  will,  if  it  exists,  a  first  cause,  and  the 
successive  stages  of  the  sequence  secondary  causes.  Our 
present  proposition  is  that  the  scientific  description  of 
motion  involves  no  idea  of  enforcement  in  the  successive 
stages  of  motion.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  modern  physics  has  been  to  describe 
natural  phenomena  by  reducing  them  to  conceptual 
motions.  From  these  motions  we  construct  the  more 
complex  motions  by  aid  of  which  we  describe  actual 
sequences  of  sense-impressions.  But  in  no  single  case 
have  we  discovered  why  it  is  that  these  motions  are 
taking  place ;  science  describes  how  they  take  place,  but 
the  why  remains  a  mystery.  To  term  it  force  might  not 
be  so  productive  of  obscurity  as  it  is,  were  there  any 
suggestion  in  the  elementary  text-books  that  the  cause  of 
motion,  or  of  change  in  motion,  may  be  the  structure  of 
the  perceptive  faculty,  or  will,  or  the  deity,  or  any 
unknowable  x  amid  an  unthinkable  y  and  z.  The  glib 
transition  from  force  as  a  cause  to  force  as  a  measure  of 
motion  too  often  screens  the  ignorance  which  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  science  to  proclaim  from  the  house- 
tops as  it  is  its  duty  to  assert  knowledge  on  other  points. 
Primitive  man  placed  a  sun-god  behind  the  sun  (as  some 
of  us  stfll  place  a  storm-god  behind  the  storm),  because 
he  did  not  see  how  and  why  it  moved  The  physicist 
now  proceeds  to  describe  haw  the  sun  moves,  by  describ- 
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ing  how  a  particle  of  earth  and  a  particle  of  sun  move  in 
each  other's  presence.  The  description  of  that  motion  is 
given  by  Newton's  law  of  gravitation,  but  the  why  of  that 
motion  is  just  as  mysterious  to  us  as  the  motion  of  the 
sun  to  the  barbarian.^  No  one  knows  why  two  ultimate 
particles  influence  each  other's  motion.  Even  if  gravita- 
tion be  analysed  and  described  by  the  motion  of  some 
simpler  particle  or  ether-element,  the  whole  will  still  be  a 
description,  and  not  an  explanation,  of  motion.  Science 
would  still  have  to  content  itself  with  recording  the  haw. 
In  what  we  have  termed  secondary  causes,  therefore, 
science  finds  no  element  of  enforcement,  solely  the  routine 
of  experience.  But  the  idea  of  will  as  a  first  cause  has 
been  over  and  over  again  associated  with  secondary 
causes.  Aristotle,  noting  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why 
motions  take  place,  introduced  not  only  God  as  a  first 
cause,  but,  like  primitive  man,  made  God  an  immediate 
source  of  the  enforcement  in  every  secondary  cause. 
God,  Aristotle  held,  is  continually  imparting  motion  to 
all  the  bodies  in  the  universe,  and  so  producing  pheno- 
mena. Aristotle's  doctrine  was  accepted  by  the  mediaeval 
schoolmen,  and  for  many  centuries  remained  fundamental 
in  philosophical  and  theological  writings.  Schopenhauer, 
the  German  metaphysician,  perceiving  that  the  only  known 
apparent  first  cause  of  motion  was  will,  placed  will  behind 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  much  like  the  barbarian 
who  postulates  the  will  of  a  storm-god  behind  the  stonn.' 
But  however  little  logical  basis  these  metaphysical  specu- 

^  The  reader  will  find  it  piofiuble  to  snaljie  what  b  memnt  by  toch  ttate- 
ments  as  that  the  law  of  grantAtion  camus  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth.  This 
law  really  describes  how  bodies  do  fall  according  to  our  past  experience.  It 
tcUt  OS  that  a  body  at  the  tnriaoe  of  the  earth  ftlls  about  sixteen  feet  towards 
the  earth  in  the  fint  second,  and  at  the  dtatmnce  of  the  moon  abont  ^rVv  P^^ 
of  thb  distance  in  the  same  time.  The  law  of  gravitation  describes  the  rate 
at  which  a  body  fiidls,  or,  better,  the  rate  at  which  its  motion  is  changed  at 
<fivcrse  diitanccs,  and  the  Ibroe  of  gravitmtioB  b  really  a  certain  measvre  of 
this  change  of  motion,  and  no  usefiil  purpose  eaa  be  served  by  defining  it  at 
the  eame  of  change  in  motion.  Other  physical  la«rs  ought  to  be  interpreted 
la  the  same  anti-metaphysical  manner. 

*  Sir  John  Henchel  went  so  far  as  to  idc^Uify  gravitation  and  will ! 
{Omtluuj  0/  A$tr9H0myt  arts.  439-40).  Other  samples  of  the  same  animistic 
teadency  frill  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  J.  Martineau  and  the  late  Dr. 
W.  a  Carpenter. 
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lations  possess  —  all  failing  to  satisfy  our  canons  of 
Intimate  inference  (p.  59) — they  still  suffice  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  the  popular  or  metaphysical 
conception  of  cause  as  enforcement,  and  the  scientific 
conception  of  cause  as  the  routine  of  experience.  Every 
association  of  inherent  necessity  with  secondary  causes  is 
a  passage  from  physics  to  metaphysics,  from  knowledge 
to  fantasy.  Historically,  I  think,  the  whole  association 
can  be  traced  back  through  the  old  spiritualism  to  the 
sequences  of  motion  which  the  will  as  a  first  cause  can 
apparently  enforce.  Here,  then,  it  befits  us  to  ask 
two  questions :  Does  the  will  in  any  way  really  account 
for  motion  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  the  will 
to  be  an  arbitrary  first  cause  ? 

§  5._/f  iViU  a  First  Cause  ? 

Now,  in  attempting  to  answer  these  questions 
scientifically  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  term 
will  is  only  known  to  us  in  association  with  consciousness, 
and  that  we  can  only  infer  consciousness  where  we  find 
a  certain  type  of  nervous  system.  Does  will  as  an 
apparently  spontaneous  producer  of  motion  throw  any 
light  on  the  mystery  of  motion  ?  Does  it  in  any  way 
explain  the  particular  sequences  motions  take?  To  be 
consistent  we  shall  have  to  suppose,  with  Aristotle,  that 
every  phase  of  motion  is  the  direct  product  of  a  conscious 
being.  Let  us  return  to  the  example  of  the  stone. 
Apparently,  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  my  will,  I  set  the 
stone  in  motion.  I  appear  in  doing  this  as  a  first  cause. 
But  a  complex  sequence  of  motions  now  arises.  Each 
stage  of  this  sequence  I  can  conceive  myself  mechanically 
describings  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  assert  the  necessity, 
the  why  of  these^stages.  For  example,  the  stone  falk  to 
the  ground,  and  I  can  say  approximately  how  many  feet 
it  windfall  in  the  first  and  in  the  following  seconds:  That 
is  the  result  of  past  experience*  used  to  predict  the 
future,  the  result  of  the  classification  of  phenomeaar^ 
resumed  in  the  law  of  gravitation ;  but  this  law  does  not 
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explain  the  why  of  the  motion.  If  I  grant  that  my  will 
set  the  stone  in  motion,  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  continue 
in  motion  for  the  same  reason,  for  any  amount  of  willing 
after  the  stone  has  left  my  hand  will  not,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  in  the  least  able  to  influence  its  motion. 
Hence,  even  in  motion  started  by  a  conscious  being, 
we  have  at  once  a  mystery.  My  will  might  explain 
the  origin,  it  cannot  explain  the  continuance  of  the 
motion.  If  will  is  to  help  us  at  all,  we  must  postulate 
it  as  producing  motion  at  every  stage.  But  clearly  this 
will  is  not  my  will ;  it  must  be  some  other  will.  Here 
we  are  only  restating  the  solutions  of  primitive  man  with 
his  spiritualism  behind  nature,  of  Schopenhauer  with  his 
undefined  will  behind  alt  phenomena,  of  Aristotle  when 
he  says  God  moves  all  things.  But  this  solution  in- 
volves an  extension  of  the  notion  of  will  beyond  the 
sphere  where  we  may  legitimately  infer  its  existence — 
u€.  beyond  the  physiological  structure  with  which,  in  our 
experience,  we  have  always  found  it  associated.  Like 
the  hypothesis  of  force  it  postulates  an  unthinkable  x 
outside  sense -impressions.  It  carries  us  no- whither. 
Will  cannot,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  necessitating  a 
sequence  of  motion,  any  more  than  what  we  have  termed 
a  secondary  cause,  for  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
will  be  supposed  to  start  a  motion,  it  cannot  enforce  its 
continuance  in  a  particular  sequence,  and  so  far  as  the 
will  is  concerned  the  motion  might  cease  at  its  birth. 

§  6. —  Will  as  a  Secondary  Cause 

Will  thus  appears,  like  the  secondary  cause,  as  a  stage 
in  the  routine  of  perceptions.  Our  experience  shows  us 
that  in  the  past  an  act  of  will  occurred  at  a  certain  stage 
in  a  routine  'of  perceptions,  but  we  cannot  assert  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  act  itself  which  enforced  the 
stages  which  followed.  Does  will,  however,  differ  on. 
ck>ser  analysis  from  other  secondary  causes  in  being  the 
first  stage  of  an  observed  routine  ?  This  leads  us  to  our 
second  question  (p.  122),  and  the  answer  to  it  is  really 
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involved  in  the  views  on  consciousness  which  have  been 
developed  in  our  second  chapter. 

We  have  seen  that  the  difference  between  a  voluntar>' 
and  involuntary  exertion  lies  in  the  latter  being  con- 
ditioned only  by  the  immediate  sense -impression,  while 
the  former  is  conditioned  by  stored  sense-impresses  and 
the  conceptions  drawn  from  them.  Where  consciousness 
exists,  there  there  may  be  an  interval  between  scnsc- 
impression  and  exertion,  this  interval  being  filled  with  the 
"resonance,"  as  it  were,  of  associated  but  stored  sense- 
impresses  and  their  correlated  conceptions.  When  the 
exertion  is  at  once  determined  by  the  immediate  sense- 
impression  (which  we  associate  with  a  construct  projected 
outside  ourselves),  we  do  not  speak  of  will,  but  of  reflex 
action,  habit,  instinct,  etc  In  this  case  both  sense- 
impression  and  exertion  appear  as  stages  in  a  routine  of 
perceptions,  and  we  do  not  speak  of  the  exertion  as  a  first 
cause,  but  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  sense-impression  ;  both 
are  secondary  causes  in  a  routine  of  perceptions,  and 
capable  of  mechanical  description.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  exertion  is  conditioned  by  the  stored  sense- 
impresses,  it  appears  to  be  conditioned  by  something 
within  ourselves ;  by  the  manner  in  which  memory  and 
past  thought  have  linked  together  stored  sense-impresses 
and  the  conceptions  drawn  from  them.  No  other  person 
can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  what  the  exertion  will 
be,  for  the  contents  of  our  mind  are  not  objects  to  hinu 
None  the  less  the  inherited  features  of  our  brain,  its 
present  physical  condition  owing  to  past  nurture,  exercise, 
and  general  health,  our  past  training  and  experience  are 
all  factors  determining  what  sense-impresses  will  be  stored, 
how  they  will  be  associated,  and  to  what  conceptions  they 
will  give  rise.  By  this  we  are  to  understand  that,  if  we 
could  bring  into  the  sphere  of  perception  the  processes 
that  intervene  in  the  brain  between  immediate  sense- 
impression  and  conscious  exertion,  we  should  find  thein«> 
just  as  much  routine  changes  as  what  precedes  the  sense- 
impression  or  follows  the  exertion.  In  other  words,  will, 
when  we  analyse  it,  does  not  appear  as  the  first  cause  in 
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a  routine  of  perceptions,  but  merely  as  a  secondary  cause 
or  intermediate  link  in  the  chain.  The  "  freedom  of  the 
will "  lies  in  the  fact  that  exertion  is  conditioned  by  our 
own  individuality,  that  the  routine  of  mental  processes 
which  intervenes  between  sense-impression  and  exertion 
is  perceived  physically  neither  by  us  nor  by  any  one  else, 
and  psychically  by  us  alone.  Thus  will  as  the  first  cause 
of  a  sequence  of  motions  explains  nothing  at  all  ;  it  is 
only  a  limit  at  which  very  often  our  power  of  describing 
a  sequence  abruptly  terminates. 

So  much  is  this  recognised  by  modern  science,  that 
special  branches  of  it  are  entirely  devoted  to  describing 
the  sequences  of  secondary  causes,  the  routine  which 
precedes  special  determinations  of  the  will.  Science  tries 
to  describe  how  will  is  influenced  by  desires  and  passions, 
and  how  these  again  flow  from  education,  experience, 
inheritance,  physique,  disease,  all  of  which  are  further 
associated  with  climate,  class,  race,  or  other  great  factors 
of  evolution.  Thus,  with  the  advance  of  our  positive 
knowledge,  we  come  more  and  more  to  regard  individual 
acts  of  will  as  secondary  causes  in  a  long  sequence,  as 
stages  in  a  routine  which  can  be  described — stages,  how- 
ever, at  which  the  routine  changes  its  at  present  knowable 
side  from  the  psychical  to  the  physical.  An  act  of  will 
thus  appears  as  a  secondary  cause,  and  no  longer  as  an 
arbitrary  first  cause.  Evil  acts  flow  indeed  from  an  anti- 
social will,  and  as  hostile  to  itself  society  endeavours  to 
repress  them  ;  but  the  anti-social  will  itself  is  seen  as  a 
heritage  from  a  bad  stock,  or  as  arising  from  the  condi- 
tions of  past  life  and  training.  Society  begins  more  and 
more  to  regard  incorrigible  criminals  as  insane,  and  slight 
oflfenders  as  uneducated  children. 

From  the  standpoint  of  science  no  two  brains  are  alike, 
the  complexity  of  the  parts  and  of  their  commissures 
diflfers  from  individual  to  individual ;  it  is  due  to  heritage, 
to  training,  to  experience.  This  difference  constitutes  the 
mental  individuality  of  a  man,  when  we.  view  it  from  the 
psychical  side.  From  the  physical  side  we  can  in  part 
only  describe  its   action  and  link   its   centres  and   com- 
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because  it  was  buried  in  the  individuality  of  another 
person.  We  have  further  noticed  that  as  will  and  motion 
are  more  carefully  analysed,  the  conception  that  will 
originates  motion  ceases  to  have  any  consistency.  But 
with  will  as  first  cause  falls  to  the  ground  any  possible 
experience  of  first  causes  on  our  part  We  can  no  longer 
infer  even  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  first  causes, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  our  experience,  and  we 
cannot  by  the  second  canon  of  logical  inference  (p.  60) 
pass  from  the  known  to  something  totally  unlike  it  in  the 
unknowa  Science  knows  nothing  of  first  causes.  They 
cannot,  as  Stanley  Jevons  has  supposed,^  be  inferred  from 
any  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  and  where  we  see 
them  asserted  we  may  be  quite  sure  they  mark  a  permanent 
or  temporary  limit  to  knowledge.  We  are  either  inferring 
something  in  the  beyond  of  sense-impression,  where  know- 
ledge and  inference  are  meaningless  words,  or  we  are 
implying  ignorance  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge,*  in 
which  case  it  is  more  honest  to  say:  *'Here,  for  the 
present,  our  ignorance  begins,"  than,  "  Here  is  a  first  cause." 

§  8. — Cause  and  Effect  as  the  Routine  of  Experience 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  I  think,  to  appreciate  the 
scientific  value  of  the  word  cause.  Scientifically,  cause, 
as  originating  or  enforcing  a  particular  sequence  of  per- 
ceptions, is  meaningless — ^we  have  no  experience  of  any- 
thing which  originates  or  enforces  something  else.  Cause, 
however,  used  to  mark  a  stage  in  a  routine,  is  a  clear  and 

^  In  the  remirkmbly  nnicicntific  chapter  entitled  *' Reflections  on  the 
Retalti  and  Limits  of  Scientific  Method,"  with  whidi  his,  in  so  many  icspeds, 
excellent  FrimeifUt  tfScUma  oondndes. 

'  The  latter  alternatiTe— the  temporary  limit  in  ignorance — has  been  the 
chief  sooree  of  "  first  canses."  •  So  long  as  the  rootine  of  history  cannot  be 
traced  back  more  than  a  few  centorics,  we  find  no  dificnlty  in'assertinf  that 
the  world  began  6000  years  ago.  So  long  as  we  do  not  grasp  the  evolotion 
of  life  from  its  most  primitiire  types,  we  postulate  a  first  canse  creating  each 
type<P)dey).  So  long  as  we  do  not  observe  the  Tarioos  grades  of  animal 
intdligenoe  and  oonsdoosness,  we  soppose  a  sonl  implanted  in  every  hmnan 
being  at  birth.  So  long  as  we  do  not  see  that  the  mutoal  motion  of  two 
atoou  b  as  mysterioos  as  the  life  changes  in  a  cell,  we  postulate  a  total  diflcr* 
enoe  between  the  two  kinds  of  motion  and  a  separate  creation  of  life. 
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must^  it  is  the  descriptive  /low  of  the  formula,  the  mere 
summary  of  what  has  been  observed,  the  inexplicable 
routine. 


§  7. — First  Causes  have  no  Existence  for  Science 

We  have  now  reached  some  very  important  conclusions 
with  regard  to  will  as  a  cause.  In  the  first  place,  the 
only  will  known  to  us  (or  the  only  like  will  that  we  can 
logically  infer  to  exist)  is  seen  not  to  be  assodated  with 
an  arbitrary  power  to  originate,  alter,  or  stop  a  motion. 
It  appears  merely  as  a  secondary  cause,  as  a  stage  in  a 
routine,  but  one  where  the  knowable  side  of  the  routine 
changes  from  the  psychical  to  the  physical.  Further, 
there  lies  in  this  will  no  power  of  enforcing  a  sequence  of 
motions.  The  will  as  first  cause  is  merely  a  limit  arising 
from  some  impossibility  in  our  powers  of  further  following 
the  physical  side  of  a  routine,  or  of  discovering  its  further 
psychical  side  ;  it  is  merely  another  way  of  saying :  At 
this  point  our  ignorance  begins.  The  moment  the  only 
will  we  know  or  infer  ceases  to  appear  as  the  arbitrary 
originator  or  enforcer  of  a  sequence,  so  soon  as  it  sinks  to 
a  stage — if  a  remarkable  stage — in  a  routine,  then  it 
becomes  idle  to  suppose  will  as  the  backbone  of  natural 
phenomena.  Will,  as  the  creator  and  maintainer  of 
nature,  is  either  a  familiar  term  used  anew  for  some  un- 
known and  unthinkable  existence,  or  if  used  in  the  only 
sense  now  intelligible  to  us,  that  of  a  secondary  cause  or 
stage  in  a  routine,  it  gives  us  no  assistance  in  comprehend- 
ing routine.  We  are  just  as  wise  if  we  drop  this  will 
behind  phenomena,  and  content  ourselves  with  observing 
that  there  is  a  routine  in  perceptions.  This,  in  fact,  is 
what  science  does,  not  unnecessarily  multiplying  causes^ 
when  no  simplification  of  perceptions  arises  from  postulat- 
ing their  existence. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conception  of  will  as  an  arbitrary 
source  of  motion  arose  historically,  and  tiot  unnaturally, 
from  a  portion  of  the  routine  of  which  will  is  a  stage  being 
both  physically  and  psychically  screened  from  the  observer, 
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because  it  was  buried  in  the  individuality  of  another 
person.  We  have  further  noticed  that  as  will  and  motion 
are  more  carefully  analysed,  the  conception  that  will 
originates  motion  ceases  to  have  any  consistency.  But 
with  will  as  first  cause  falls  to  the  ground  any  possible 
experience  of  first  causes  on  our  part  We  can  no  longer 
infer  even  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  first  causes, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  our  experience,  and  we 
cannot  by  the  second  canon  of  logical  inference  (p.  60) 
pass  from  the  known  to  something  totally  unlike  it  in  the 
unknowa  Science  knows  nothing  of  first  causes.  They 
cannot,  as  Stanley  Jevons  has  supposed,^  be  inferred  from 
any  branch  of  scientific  investigation,  and  where  we  see 
them  asserted  we  may  be  quite  sure  they  mark  a  permanent 
or  temporary  limit  to  knowledge.  We  are  either  inferring 
something  in  the  beyond  of  sense-impression,  where  know- 
ledge and  inference  are  meaningless  words,  or  we  are 
implying  ignorance  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge,*  in 
which  case  it  is  more  honest  to  say :  "  Here,  for  the 
present,  our  ignorance  begins,"  than,  '^  Here  is  a  first  cause." 


§  8. — Cause  and  Effect  as  the  Routine  of  Experience 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  I  think,  to  appreciate  the 
scientific  value  of  the  word  cause.  Scientifically,  cause, 
as  originating  or  enforcing  a  particular  sequence  of  per- 
ceptions, is  meaningless — we  have  no  experience  of  any- 
thing which  originates  or  enforces  something  else.  Cause, 
however,  used  to  mark  a  stage  in  a  routine,  is  a  clear  and 


^  In  the  remirluibly  nnicicntific  chapter  entitled 


«< 


on  the 


Results  and  Limits  of  Scientific  Method,"  with  which  his,  in  to  many  respects, 
excellent  PrimipUs  tfSciena  concludes. 

'  The  latter  alternative — the  temporary  limit  in  ignorance — has  been  the 
chief  source  of  "  first  causes."  •  So  long  as  the  routine  of  history  caaiiot  be 
traced  back  more  than  a  few  centuries,  we  find  no  difficulty  in'atsertiBg  that 
the  worid  began  6000  years  tga  So  long  as  we  do  mod  grasp  the  evolution 
of  life  from  its  most  primitive  types,  we  postulate  a  first  cause  creating  each 
type<Paley).  So  long  as  we  do  not  observe  the  vaxious  grades  of  animal 
intelligenoe  and  consciousness,  we  suppose  a  soul  implanted  in  every  human 
being  at  birth.  So  long  as  we  do  not  see  that  the  mutosl  motion  of  two 
atoms  is  as  mysterious  as  the  life  changes  in  a  cell,  we  postulate  a  total  difiSer- 
ence  between  the  two  kinds  of  motion  and  a  separate  creation  of  life. 
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valuable  conception,  which  throws  tlic  idea  of  cause  en- 
tirely into  the  field  of  sense-impressions,  into  the  sphere 
where  we  can  reason  and  can  reach  knowledge.  Cause,  in 
this  sense,  is  a  stage  in  a  routine  of  experience,  and  not 
one  in  a  routine  of  inherent  necessity.  The  distinction 
is,  perhaps,  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is  all  the  more  needful 
that  the  reader  should  fully  grasp  it.  If  I  write  down  a 
hundred  numbers  at  chance — say  by  opening  carelessly 
the  pages  of  a  book — there  results  a  sequence  of  numbers 
beginning,  say — 

141,  253,  73,  477,  187,  585,  57,  353,  .  .  .  etc, 

in  which  I  cannot  predict  from  any  two  or  three  or  more 
numbers  those  which  will  follow.  The  number  477  does 
not  enable  me  to  say  that  187  will  follow  it,  the  numbers 
which  precede  187  in  no  way  enforce  or  determine  those 
which  follow  it.      On  the  other  hand,  if  I  take  the  series — 

If  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  .  .  . 

each  individual  number  leads  (by  addition  of  i)  to  the 
immediately  following  number,  or  in  a  certain  sense  de- 
termines it.  The  first  scries  can,  however,  be  written 
down  so  often  that  we  learn  it  by  rote,  i.e.  that  it  becomes 
a  routine  of  experience.  The  analogy  must  not,  of  course, 
be  pressed  far,  but  it  may  still  be  of  service.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  scientific  cause  which  compels  us  of  in- 
herent necessity  to  predict  the  effect  The  effect  is  as- 
sociated with  the  cause  simply  as  a  result  of  past  direct 
or  indirect  experience.  Or  again,  perhaps  the  matter 
may  be  grasped  more  clearly  from  a  geometrical  analogy. 
If  I  form  the  conception  of  a  circle,  it  follows  of  inherent 
necessity  that  the  angle  at  the  circumference  on  any 
diameter  is  a  right-angle.  The  one  conception  flows  not 
as  a  result  of  experience  but  as  a  logical  necessity  from 
the  other.  No  sequence  of  sense-impressions  involves  in 
itself  a  logical  necessity.  The  sequence  might  be  chaotic 
like  our  first  series  of  numbers ;  it  has  become  for  us 
a  routine  by  repeated  experience.  The  noteworthy 
fact  in  a  routine  of  perceptions  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
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particular  order  of  the  stages  in  the  sequence  as  in  the 
result  of  experience  that  this  order  can  exactly  repeat 
itself. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  how,  if  the  sequences 
of  sense-impressions  are  really  of  the  chaotic  nature  re- 
presented by  our  first  series  of  numbers,  it  is  possible  to 
describe  such  sequences  apart  from  their  repetition  by 
those  brief  formulae  we  term  scientific  laws.  As  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  presents  us,  indeed,  with  the  sequence,  it 
is  undeniably  more  like  the  second  than  the  first  series  of 
numbers,  for  natural  phenomena  can  without  doubt  be 
largely  described  by  certain  brief  laws.  We  must  rather 
put  the  actual  case  in  the  following  form.  We  observe 
a  person  whose  motives  are  quite  unknown  to  us  writing 
down  the  series — 

I,  2,4,  8,  i6,  32, 

and  at  present  he  has  reached  the  number  32.  A  law 
describing  the  series  is  obvious— each  number  is  twice 
the  preceding  one.  With  a  great  degree  of  probability 
we  infer  that  he  will  now  write  down  64,  especially  if  we 
have  seen  him  write  the  series  up  to  and  beyond  32 
before.  But  there  is  nothing  of  logical  necessity  about 
his  writing  64  after  the  preceding  numbers.  Those 
numbers,  when  we  know  the  law,  suggest  his  doing  so,  but 
do  not  enforce  it 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  scientifically  define  cause. 
Whenever  a  sequence  of  perceptions  D,  E,  F,  G  is  invari- 
ably preceded  by  the  perception  C,  or  the  perceptions  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G  always  occur  in  this  order,  that  is,  form  a 
routine  of  experience,  C  is  said  to  be  a  cause  of  D,  E,  F, 
G,  which  are  then  described  as  its  effects.  No  phenomenon 
or  stage  in  a  sequence  has  only  one  cause,  all  antecedent 
stages  are  successive  causes)  and^  as  science  has  no  reason 
to  infer^a  first  cause,  the  succ^ion  of  causes  can  be 
carried  back  to  the  limit  of  existing  knowledge,  and 
beyond  that  ad  infinitum  in  the  field  of  conceivable  know-i 
ledge.  When  we  scientifically  state  causes  we  are  really 
describing  the  successive  stages  of  a  routine  of  experience. 
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Causation,  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  is  uniform  *  antecedence, 
and  this  dcrmition  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  tiie  scientific 
concept 

§  9. —  Width  of  the  Term  Cause 

The  word  cause,  even  in  its  scientific  sense,  is  some- 
what clastic.  It  has  been  used  to  mark  uniform  con- 
junction in  sp<ice  as  well  as  uniform  antecedence  in  time  ; 
while  if  we  take  an  actually  existinj^  ^roup  of  |>erceptions, 
say  the  particular  ash-tree  in  my  garden,  the  causes  of  its 
growth  might  l>e  widened  out  into  a  description  of  the 
various  past  stages  of  the  universe.  One  of  the  causes  of 
its  growth  is  the  existence  of  my  garden,  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  existence  of  the  metropolis  ;  another  cause 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  gravel  approaching  the  edge  of 
the  clay,  which  again  is  conditioned  by  the  geological 
structure  and  past  history  of  the  earth.  The  causes  of 
any  individual  thing  thus  widen  out  into  the  unmanage- 
able history  of  the  universe.  The  ash-tree  is  like  Tenny- 
son's "  flower  in  the  crannied  wall  "  :  to  know  all  its  causes 
would  be  to  know  the  universe.  To  trace  causes  in  this 
sense  is  like  tracing  back  all  the  lines  of  ancestry  which 
converge  in  one  individual ;  we  soon  reach  a  point  where 
wc  can  go  no  further  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  material. 
Obviously  science  in  tracing  causes  attempts  no  task  of 
this  character,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  useful  to  re- 
member how  essentially  the  causes  of  any  finite  portions 
of  the  universe  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the  history  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  This  thought  suggests  how  closely 
knit  together  are  in  reality  the  most  diverse  branches  of 
our  positive  knowledge.  It  shows  us  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  great  building  of  science  to  advance  rapidly  and 
surely  unless  its  various  parts  keep  pace  with  each  other 
(p.  13).  Practically  science  has  to  content  itself  with 
tracing  one  line  of  ancestry,  one  range  of  causes  at  a  time, 
and  this  not  for  a  special  and  individual  object .  like  the 
ash-tree  in  my  garden,  but  for  ash-trees  or  even  trees  in 

>  *'  UoUbnnity  '*  and  **  sameness  **  are,  in  the  perceptual  world,  howerer, 
ooly  relative  terms  (j<r  Chapter  V.  f  6). 
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general.  It  is  because  science  for  its  descriptive  purposes 
deals  with  general  notions  or  conceptions,  that  the  words 
cause  and  effect  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
sense-impressions,  from  phenomena  to  which  they  strictly 
belong,  and  applied  to  the  world  of  conceptions  and  ideas, 
where,  indeed,  there  is  logical  necessity  but  no  true  cause 
and  effect     To  this  point  I  shall  return  under  §  1 1. 

§  lo. —  The  Universe  of  Sense- Impressions  as  a  Universe 

of  Motions 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  impressed  in 
his  past  reading  and  experience  with  the  great  burden  of 
explanation  which  is  thrown  on  that  unfortunate  meta- 
physical conception  force.  He  will  undoubtedly  have 
heard  of  the  "  mechanical  forces  "  ruling  the  universe,  of 
the  "  vital  forces "  directing  the  development  of  life,  and 
of  the  ** social  forces"  governing  the  growth  of  human 
societies.^  He  may  perhaps  have  concluded,  with  the 
present  writer,  that  the  word  is  not  infrequently  a  fetish 
which  symbolises  more  or  less  mental  obscurity.  But  the 
reason  for  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  word  is  really 
not  far  to  seek.  Wherever  motion,  change,  or  growth 
were  postulated,  there  in  the  old  metaphysics  force  as  the 
cause  of  change  in  motion  was  to  be  found.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  word  force  was  due  to  the  almost  invariable 
association  of  motion  with  our  perceptions,  or,  in  more 
accurate  language,  to  the  analysis  of  nearly  all  our  sense- 
impressions  by  aid  of  conceptual  motions.  For  example, 
a  coal  fire  may  be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  warmth.  Here 
we  mean  that  the  group  of  sense-impressions  we  term  coal, 

^  A  good  illustntion  of  the  obicurity  attaching  to  Hhe  use  of  the  words 
force  lod  cmnse  may  be  taken  from  the  recently  published  Hisimy  tf  Htaman 
Marrutgtt  by  E.  Westermarck.  The  ■nthor  writes  :  "  Nothing  exists  with-  • 
o«t  a  cause,  bat  this  canse  is  not  sought  in  an  agglomeration  of  exteraal  or 
internal  forces."  He  thus  implies  that  a  cause  ought  to  be  soii|:ht  in  thia 
nnintelligible  "  sgglomeration  of  external  and  internal  forces.**  Now,  what 
the  author  attempts  to'  do  is  to  describe  the  various '  stages  through  which 
marriage  has  passed,  and  then  to  express  the  sequence  of  these  stages  by 
brief  formate,  such  as  those  of  natural  selection.  To  use  the  word  fetree 
hopelessly  obacnres  his  method. 
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followed  by  the  group  we  term  combustion,  has  invariably 
in  our  experience  been  accompanied  by  the  sense-impres- 
sion warmth.  We  may,  if  we  are  chemists,  be  able  to 
descritx!  the  chemical  processes,  the  atomic  changes  or 
motions  to  which  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  has  been 
reduced  ;  we  may,  if  we  are  physicists,  describe  the  motion 
of  the  ethereal  medium,  to  which  the  phenomenon  of 
radiation  of  heat  has  been  reduced  ;  we  may,  if  we  are 
physiologists,  be  able  to  describe  the  nerve- motions  by 
aid  of  which  the  molecular  motion  of  the  finger-tips  is 
interpreted  as  the  sense-impression  warmth  at  the  brain. 
In  all  these  cases  we  are  dealing  with  the  sequences  of 
various  types  of  motion,  into  which  we  analyse  or  reduce 
a  variety  of  sense-impressions.  Just  as  in  the  special  case 
of  gravitation,  we  can  also  describe  these  sequences  and 
can  frequently  give  a  measure  to  the  motions  which  we 
conceive  to  take  place,  but  we  are  still  wholly  unable  to 
state  why  these  motions  occur.  We  may  talk,  if  we 
please,  about  the  forces  of  combustion,  the  forces  of  radia- 
tion, or  even  the  forces  inherent  in  nerve-substance ;  we 
might  indeed  say  that  the  warmth,  of  which  combustion 
is  the  cause,  is  due  to  "  an  agglomeration  of  external  or 
internal  forces,"  but  in  using  such  phrases  we  do  not  in- 
troduce an  iota  of  new  knowledge,  but  too  often  a  mountain 
of  obscurity.  We  hide  the  fact  that  all  knowledge  is 
concise  description,  all  cause  is  routine. 

Now  it  deserves  special  note  that  the  sequences  with 
which  we  are  dealing  are  all  reducible  to  descriptions  of 
motion,  or  of  change.  We  need  not  start  arbitrarily  with 
the  combustion  of  the  coal ;  its  chemical  constitution  as  an 
element  in  the  sequence  of  causes  can,  for  example,  be 
carried  back  through  a  long  past  history  in  the  evolution 
of  coal,  and  we  cannot  logically  infer  (p.  128)  any  begin- 
ning or  first  cause  in  this  sequence.  Sequences  of  motion 
or  of  change  in  natural  phenomena  go  backwards  and 
forwards  through  an  infinite  range  of  causes,  and  to  begin 
or  end  them  anywhere  with  a  first  or  last  cause  is  simply 
to  say  that  at  such  a  point  the  sphere  of  knowledge  ends 
an  unthinkable  x.     The  universe  thus  appears  to  the 
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scientist  as  a  universe  of  varying  motions,  motions  the  why 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  the  sequences  of  ^  which  are, 
according  to  our  experience,  invariably  repeating  them- 
selves. The  cause  of  motion  in  the  scientific  sense  lying 
in  the  sphere  of  sense-impressions^  cannot  be  the  why  of 
motions,  we  must  seek  it  in  some  unifonn  antecedent  of 
the  motion — such,  for  example,  as  the  past  history  of  the 
motion,  the  relative  position  of  the  moving  bodies,  and  so 
forth.  How  such  antecedents  are  true  scientific  causes  of 
motion  we  shall  see  in  our  Chapter  VHI.  devoted  to  the 
•*  Laws  of  Motion." 

§  1 1. — Necessity  belongs  to  the  World  of  Conceptions^ 

not  to  that  of  Perceptions 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  feel  inclined  to  say :  ''But 
surely  there  is  as  much  necessity  that  a  planet  describing 
its  elliptic  orbit  should  at  a  certain  time  be  in  a  certain 
position,  as  that  the  angles  on  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
should  be  right-angles?"  With  this  I  entirely  agree. 
The  theory  di  planetary  motion  is  in  itself  as  logically 
necessary  as  the  theory  of  the  circle  ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  logic  and  necessity  arise  from  the  definitions  and 
axioms  with  which  we  mentally  start,  and  do  not  exist  in 
the  sequence  of  sense-impressions  which  we  hope  that  they 
will,  at  any  rate  approximately,  describe.  The  necessity 
lies  in  the  world  of  conceptions,  and  is  only  unconsciously 
and  illogically  transferred  to  the  world  of  perceptions. 

This  difference  may  be  well  illustrated  by  an  example 
due  to  Mr.  James  Stuart,  formerly  Professor  of  Mechanbm 
in  Cambridge.  Suppose  I  wpre  to  put  a  stone  on  a  piece 
of  flat  ground  and  walk  round  it  in  that  particular  curve 

'Termed  an  ellipse,  which  a  planet  describes  about  the  sun. 
We  will  further  suppose  the  stone  to  be  at  that  particular 
point  termed  the  focus  which  in  the  case  of  an  elliptic 

^  orbit  is  actually  occupied  by  the  sun  ;  and  lastly,  I  will 

*  That  the  frequently  cited  "  muiciiUr  Mntation  of  force  "  is  really  ooly  a 
•ense-imprettion  interpreted  as  one  of  motion  will  be  shown  at  a  later 
of  OUT  work. 
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walk  round  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  stone  to  me 
sweeps  out  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  Now  my 
motion  might  be  very  fairly  described  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  force  from  the 
stone  to  me,  no  law  of  gravitation,  could  logically  be  said 
to  cause  my  motion  in  the  ellipse.  We  might  in  imagina- 
tion  conceive  a  point  changing  its  motion  according  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  tracing  out  my  ellipse  ;  it  might 
keep  pace  with  me,  and  would,  of  logical  necessity,  cover 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  This  logical  necessity  would 
flow  from  our  definition,  our  conception,  namely,  that  of  a 
gravitating  point  This  point  might  be  used  to  descril>e 
my  elliptic  motion,  and  to  predict  my  positions  in  the 
future,  but  no  observer  would  be  logical  in  inferring 
that  the  necessary  sequence  of  positions  involved  in  the 
concept  of  a  gravitating  point  could  be  transferred,  or  pro- 
jected into  a  necessity  in  the  sequence  of  his  perceptions 
of  my  motion.  I  might  go  round  the  ellipse  a  hundred 
times  in  the  same  manner  and  then  stop  or  go  off  in  an 
entirely  different  path.  The  sole  legitimate  inference  of 
the  observer  would  then  be  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
was  not  a  sufficiently  wide-embracing  formula  to  describe 
more  than  a  portion  of  my  motion.*  This  difference 
between  necessity  in  conception  and  routine  in  perception 
ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  The  corpuscular, 
the  elastic -solid,  and  the  electro- magnetic  theories  of 
light  all  involve  a  series  of  conclusions  of  logical  necessity, 

'  The  example  dted  is  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  on  p.  168  of  his  Chapter  cf 
ScUfue.  It  is  there  vscd  to  support  the  ar^gument  of  primitive  man  ;  my  will 
causes  me  to  go  round  the  ellipse,  therefore  will  causes  the  planets  to  go  round 
in  ellipses,  and  hence  Mr.  Stuart  passes  to  Aristotle's  God  as  continual  mover 
of  all  things.  That  will  is  only  found  associated  with  certain  types  of  material 
iicrvoas  systems  is  not  used  by  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  to  logically  infer  the 
material  nature  of  his  6rst  cause.  He  passes  by  the  juggle  of  a  common  name 
from  the  known  to  the  unthinkable  outside  the  sphere  of  knowledge  and 
•ciefioe.  The  real  truth  which  his  Ckapttr  of  Sfume  contains  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  natural  law  is  hopelessly  vitiated  by  his  theological  stand- 
point "  I  know,**  he  says,  *'  no  result  of  science  which  could  go  to  discredit 
any  single  thing  in  all  the  Bible**  (p.  184).  Mr.  Stuart's  ** science**  is  thus 
{■comparably  more  retrograde  than  the  modem  Cambridge  theology  which 
diKmiits  Noah's  Ark. 
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and  we  may  use  these  conclusions  as  a  means  of  testing 
our  perceptions.  So  far  as  they  are  confirmed,  the  theory 
remains  valid  as  a  description  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
sense-impressions  differ  from  these  conclusions,  the  con- 
clusions have  just  as  much  mental  necessity,  but  the  theory 
while  valid  for  the  mind  is  not  valid  as  a  description  of 
the  routine  of  perceptions.  It  is  only  the  very  g^at 
probability  deduced  from  past  experience  of  routine  that 
enables  us  to  speak  of  the  "invariable  order  of  the 
universe,"  or  enables  scientists  to  assert  that  facts  which 
have  hitherto  proved  obstinate  will  be  ultimately  embraced 
by  the  already  well-established  laws  of  nature.  Not  in 
the  field  of  causation,  but  in  that  of  conception  do  we 
deal  with  certainties. 

§  1 2. — Routine  in  Perception  is  a  necessary  condition 

of  Knowledge 

While  in  the  nature  of  perceptions  themselves  there 
appears  nothing  tending  to  enforce  an  order  D,  E,  F,  G 
rather  than  F,  G,  D,  E,  there  is  still  a  real  need,  if  thought 
is  to  be  possible,  that  the  perceptive  faculty  should  always 
repeat  the  sequence  in  the  same  order.  In  other  words, 
repetition  or  routine  is  an  essential  condition  of  thought ; 
the  actual  order  of  the  sequence  is  immaterial,  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  must  repeat  itself  if  knowledge  is  to  be 
possible.  We  express  this  briefly  in  the  law:  Tliat  the  same 
(Chapter  V.  §  6)  set  of  causes  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
same  effect.  That  the  future  will  be  like  our  experience  of 
the  past  is  the  sole  condition  under  which  we  can  predict 
what  is  about  to  happen  and  so  guide  our  conduct  But 
thought  has  been  evolved  in  the  struggle  for  existence  as 
a  guide  to  conduct,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
evolved  had  this  condition  been  absent  If  after  tiie 
sense-impressions  D,  E,  F,  G,  the  sense-impression  H  does 
not  uniformlyTollow,  but  A,  J,  or  even  Z,  occufs  equally 
often,  then  knowledge  becomes  impossible  for  us,  and  we 
must  cease  to  think.  The  power  of  thinking — or  of 
associating   groups   and  sequences  of  sense -impressions, 
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immcdititc  or  stored  —  vanishes  if  the^e  groii|)s  and 
sequences  have  no  permanent  elements  by  which  tlicy  can 
be  classified  and  compared. 

In  the  strugjjle  for  existence  man  lias  won  his  dictator- 
ship over  other  forms  of  life  by  his  power  of  foreseeing 
the  effects  which  flow  from  antecedent  causes — not*  only 
by  his  memory  of  past  experience,  but  by  his  power  of 
codifying  natural  law,  that  is,  by  his  power  of  generalising 
experience  in  scientific  statements.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  his  success  that  he  should  know  ivhy  phenomena  take 
place,  but  only  that  he  should  know  liow  they  take  place, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  observe  in  them  a  routine,  a 
repeated  sequence  as  a  basis  for  his  knowledge.  We  have 
only  to  consider  in  some  simple  case — say  that  of  the  com- 
bustion of  coal — what  would  follow  for  man  if  the  resulting 
sense-impression  were  not  uniform — if  it  were,  for  example, 
either  intense  warmth  or  intense  cold — to  appreciate  that 
invariable  order  in  the  sequence  of  sense-impressions  is 
an  absolute  condition  for  man's  knowledge,  and  therefore 
for  the  foresight  by  aid  of  which  he  has  won  his  dictator- 
ship. In  the  chaos  behind  sensations,  in  the  "  beyond  " 
of  sense-impressions,  we  cannot  infer  necessity,  order  or 
routine,  for  these  are  concepts  formed  by  the  mind  of 
man  on  this  side  of  sense-impressions.  Yet  if  the  supre- 
macy of  man  is  due  to  his  reasoning  faculty,  so  the 
condition  for  the  existence  of  man  as  a  reasoning  being 
is  routine  in  his  perceptions,  invariable  order  in  the 
sequences  of  his  sense -impressions.  We  can  neither 
assert  nor  deny  that  this  routine  is  due  to  something 
beyond  sense-impression,  for  in  that  "beyond"  the  word 
routine  is  meaningless,-  and  we  can  neither  assert  nor 
deny  where  we  are  dealing  with  a  field  to  which  the  word 
knowledge  cannot  be  applied.  All  we  can  assert  is  that 
the  reasoning  faculty  in  man  connotes  a  perceptive  faculty 
presenting  sense-impressions  in  the  same  invariable  order. 
That  this  routine  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  perceptive 
faculty  itself — to  factors,  of  which  we  are  unconscious  in 
its  constitution,  akin  to  the  conscious  association  and 
memory  of  the  reasoning  faculty — is  a  plausible  if  un- 
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proven  hypothesis.  It  is  one,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
suggested  by  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  perception 
and  reason,  and  strengthened  by  the  impossibility  of  any 
form  of  perceptive  faculty,  such  as  we  find  in  the  insane, 
surviving  in  the  struggle  for  existence  (p.  104). 

While  invariable  order  in  the  sequence  of  sense-im- 
pressions is  thus  seen  to  be  an  essential  characteristic  of 
the  perceptive  faculty  of  a  rational  being,  the  power  to 
understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  any  sequence  is 
not  so.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  intellectual 
interest  to  know  why  bodies  fall  to  the  earth,  but  how 
they  invariably  fall  is  the  practical  knowledge,  which  now 
enables  us  to  build  machines  and  which  enabled  our  fore- 
fathers to  throw  stones,  and  thus  helped  them  as  it  helps 
us  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Broadly  speaking,  here 
as  elsewhere,  the  perceptive  faculty  has  developed  along 
lines  which  strengthen  man's  powers  of  self-preservation 
and  not  along  those  which  would  merely  minister  to  his 
intellectual  curiosity. 

Anything,  be  it  noted,  that  tends  to  weaken  our  con- 
fidence in  the  uniform  order  of  phenomena,  in  what  we 
have  termed  the  routine  of  perceptions,  tends  also  to 
stultify  our  reasoning  faculty  by  destroying  the  sole  basis 
of  knowledge.  It  decreases  our  power  of  foresight  and 
lessens  our  strength  for  the  battle  of  life.  For  this  reason 
theosophists  and  spiritualists  with  their  modem  miracles 
contradicting  the  long-experienced  routine  of  perceptions 
are  very  unlikely  to  form  a  society  sufficiently  stable  to 
survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Every  ecstatic  and 
mystical  state  weakens  the  whole  intellectual  character  of 
those  who  experience  it,  for  it  impairs  their  belief  in  the 
normal  routine  of  perceptions.  The  abnormal  perceptive 
faculty,  whether  that  of  the  madman  or  that  of  the  mystics- 
must  ever  be  a  danger  to  human  society,  for  it  under* 
mines  the  efficiency  of  the  reason  as  a  guide  to  conduct 
Conviction,  therefore,  of  the  uniform  order  of  phenomena 
is  essential  to  social  welfare. 

But  the  reader  may  object  that  although  this  con- 
viction be  essential  to  social  welfare,  it  does  not  follow 
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that  it  is  well  based,  liclicf  in  a  fctisli  may  l)e  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  a  primitive  tribe,  and  he  who  docs  not 
believe  in  it  m.iy  be  exterminated ;  yet  this  does  not 
demonstnitc  the  rational  character  of  tiic  belief  It  is 
right,  therefore,  that  we  should  invcstijjate  whether  our 
conviction  is  well  based,  and  to  this  point  we  shall  devote 
the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

In  concluding  the  present  section  we  may  resume  the 
results  reached  as  follows : — 

In  the  order  of  perceptions  (cause  and  effect)  no  in- 
herent necessity  can  be  demonstrated. 

In  the  uniformity  with  which  sequences  of  perceptions 
are  repeated  (the  routine  of  perceptions)  there  is  also  no 
inherent  necessity,  but  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
existence  of  thinking  beings  that  there  should  be  a 
routine  in  perceptions.  The  necessity  thus  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  being  and  not  in  the  perceptions 
themselves ;  thus  it  is  conceivably  a  product  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculty. 

§  1 3. — Probable  and  Provable 

Stanley  Jevons  in  his  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
probability,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  portions  of  his  Principles  of  Science,  remarks 
that  the  etymology  of  the  word  probable  does  not  help  us 
to  understand  what  probability  is  and  where  it  exists : — 

"  For,  curiously  enough, /r^^o^/f  is  ultimately  the  same 
word  as  provable — a  good  instance  of  one  word  becoming 
difierentiated  to  two  opposite  meanings"  (p.  197)} 

Now  we  have  seen  that  certainty  belongs  only  to  the 
sphere  of  conceptions ;  that  inherent  necessity  has  a 
meaning  in  the  mental  field  of  logic,  but  that  we  cannot 
postulate  it  in  the  universe  of  perceptions ;  that  the 
*  necessity  of  natural  law "  is  really  an  unjustifiable 
phrase.     The  word  proof  therefore,  used  in  the  sense  of  a 

» 

'  The  tCNUoe  of  both  words  mast  be  sought,  I  think,  in  the  medunral 
Lida  /rwitt,  ft  sample,  test,  or  trial.  Thus  fr^hmrt  is  uied  in  the  sense  of 
cstncting  ft  &ct  by  torture,  ftod  probahiiis  is  thst  which  by  ftid  of  the  /r«^ 
hit  bcoi  fttttfltcd  ftnd  ftpprovcd. 
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demonstrable  certainty,  applies  only  to  the  sphere  of  con- 
ceptions. What  are  we,  then,  to  understand  when  the 
word  proof  is  applied  to  natural  phenomena  ?  Shall  we 
say  that  it  is  incorrect  to  use  the  word  prove  at  all  in 
such  relationship  ?  Yet  our  leading  men  of  science  do 
use  it  Here  is  a  passage  from  Lord  Kelvin's  lecture  on 
"  The  Six  Gateways  of  Knowledge."  *  He  is  discussing 
the  possibility  of  our  having  a  "  magnetic  sense/'  and  he 
writes : — 

''  I  cannot  think  that  that,  quality  of  matter  in  space 
— magnetisation — which  produces  such  a  prodigious  effect 
upon  a  piece  of  metal,  can  be  absolutely  without  any — 
it  is  certainly  not  without  any— effect  whatever  on  the 
matter  of  a  living  body ;  and  that  it  can  be  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  effect  whatever  on  the  matter  of  a 
living  body  placed  there,  seems  to  me  not  proved  even 
yet,  although  nothing  has  been  found." 

The  word  prove  is  here  distinctly  used  of  something 
being  demonstrable  in  the  field  of  perception.  There  is 
clearly  an  inference  involved,  and  this  inference  is  easily 
seen  to  be  that  of  the  routine  of  perceptions,  namely, 
that  if  something  has  once  been  perceived,  it  will  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  be  again  perceived. 
Our  conviction  of  this  routine  is  not  a  certainty,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  probability.  Hence,  when  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  sphere  of  perceptions  we  must  remember  that 
provable  is  ultimately  the  same  word  as  probable.  The 
association  of  the  two  words  does  not  therefore  seem 
without  profit ;  and  the  etymology  may  after  all  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  character  of  our  knowledge  in  the  fields 
of  perception. 

The  problem  before  us  is  the  following  one :  A  certain 
order  of  perceptions  has  been  experienced  in  the  past, 
what  is  the  probability  that  the  perceptions  will  repeat 
themselves  in  the  same  order  in  the  future  ?  The  prob- 
ability is;  conditioned  by  tyro -f&tors,  namely:  (i)  In 
most  cases  the  order-  has  previously  been  very  oftfn^  re- 
peated, and  (2)  pa^*  experience  shows  us  that  sequences 

1  floftUar  Lectures  and  Addresses^  yoL  L  pu  a6i.     LoiidoQ,  1889. 
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of  perceptions   arc   things   which    have  hitherto   repeated 
themselves  without  fail.      Thus   there  is    past  experience 
of  repetition   in    the  class,  as   well   as  in   the  individual, 
strengthening  the  probability  of  a  future  recurrence  of  the 
same  sequence.      The   probability  that   the  sun   will   rise 
to-morrow   is    not   only   conditioned    by   men's    past    ex- 
perience of  the  sun's  motion,  but  by  their  past  experience 
of  the  uniform  order  in  natural  phenomena.     There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  a  cautiously  conducted  experiment  a  great 
number  of  times  to  prove — that  is,  to  establish  an  over- 
whelming probability  in  favour  of — a  certain  sequence  of 
perceptions.     The  overwhelming  probability  drawn   from 
past    experience    in    favour    of   all   sequences    repeating 
themselves  at  once  embraces  the  new  sequence.     Suppose 
the  solidification  of  hydrogen   to  have  been  once  accom- 
ph'shed  by  an  experimenter  of  known  probity  and  caution, 
and  with  a  method  in  which  criticism  fails  to  detect  any 
flaw.     What  is  the  probability  that  on  repetition  of  the 
same  process  the  solidification  of  hydrogen  will   follow? 
Now   Laplace  has  asserted  that  the  probability  that  an 
event  which  has  occurred  /  times  and  has  not  hitherto 
failed  will  occur  again,  is  represented  by  the  fraction  ^• 
Hence  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  the  probability  of  repeti- 
tion would  only  be  J,  or,  as  we  popularly  say,  the  odds 
would  be  two  to  one  in  its  favour.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  sun  has  risen  without  fail  a  million  times,  the  odds  in 
favour  of  its  rising  to-morrow  would  be  1,000,001  to  i. 
It  is  clear  that  on  this  hypothesis  there  would  be  practical 
certainty  with    regard    to   the  rising   of   the    sun    being 
repeated,   but  only   some   likelihood  with  regard   to  the 
solidification  of  hydrogen  being  repeated.     The   numbers, 
in    fact,   do   not   in  the    least    represent   the    degrees  of 
belief  of  the  scientist  regarding  the  repetition  of  the  two 
phenomena.      We  ought  rather   to  put   the   problem  in 
this  manner :  /  diflerent   sequences  of   perception  have 
been  found   to   follow   the  same  routine,   however  often 
repeated,  and  none  have  been  found  to  fail,  what  is  the 
probability  that  the  (/+  i)th  sequence  of  perceptions  will 
have  a  routine?     Laplace's  theorem  shows  us  that  the 
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odds  are  (/  +  i )  to  one  in  favour  of  the  new  sequence 
having  a  routine.  In  other  words,  since/  represents  here 
the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  in  which  men's  past 
experience  has  shown  that  the  same  causes  are  on  repeti- 
tion followed  by  the  same  effect,  there  are  overwhelming 
odds  that  any  newly -observed  phenomenon  may  be 
classified  under  this  law  of  causation.^  So  great  and, 
considering  the  odds,  reasonably  great  is  our  belief  in 
this  law  of  causation  applying  to  new  phenomena,  that 
when  a  sequence  of  perceptions  does  not  appear  to  repeat 
itself,  we  assert  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  same 
causes  have  not  been  present  in  the  original  and  in  the 
repeated  sequence. 

§  14. — Probability  as  to  Breaches  in  the  Routine 

of  Perceptions 

Laplace  has  even  enabled  us  to  take  account  of 
possible  ''miracles,"  anomies,  or  breaches  of  routine  in 
the  sequence  of  perceptions.  He  tells  us  that  if  an 
event  has  happened  /  times  and  failed  q  times,  then  the 
probability  that  it  will  happen  the  next  time  is  j^^  or 

the  odds  in  [favour  of  its  happening  are/-f- 1  to  y+  i. 
Now  if  we  are  as  generous  as  we  possibly  can  be  to  the 
reporters  of  the  miraculous,  we  can  hardly  assert  that  a 
well-authenticated  breach  of  the  routine  of  perceptions 
has  happened  once  in  past  experience  for  every  1000 
million  cases  of  routine.  In  other  words,  we  must  take 
/  equal  to  1000  million  times  ^,  or  the  odds  against  a 
miracle  'happening  in  the  next  sequence  of  perceptions 
would  be  about  1000  millions  to  one.  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  any  belief  that  the  miraculous  will  occur  in  our 
inamediate  experience  cannot  possibly  form  a  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  practical  life. — Indeed  the  odds  against  a 
mii3cle  occurring  are  so  great,  the  percentage  of  per- 
manently diseased  or  temporarily  disordered    perceptive 

^  A  somewhat  greater  probability  in  favour  of  a  new  sequence  which  has 
repeated  itself  r  times  repeating  itself  on  the  (r+  i)th  trial  will  be  given 
below. 
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faculties  so  large  as  compared  witli  the  percenta*;e  of 
asserted  breaches  of  routine,  and  tlie  advantage  to  man- 
kind of  evolving  an  absolutely  certain  basis  of  knowledge 
so  great,'  that  we  are  justified  in  s«iying  that  miracles 
have  been  pnrvcd  incredible — the  word  proved  being  used 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  has  meaning  when  applied 
to  the  field  of  perceptions  (p.  1 40). 

§  I  5. — The  Basis  of  Laplace  s  Tluory  lies  in  an  Experience 

as  to  Ignorance 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  indicate  that  if 
Laplace's  theorems  be  correct  and  can  be  fairly  applied  to 
measure  the  probability  of  the  repetition  of  events,  our 
belief  in  the  routine  of  perceptions  is  based  upon  that  high 
degree  of  probability,  which  renders  probable  and  prov- 
able practically  the  same  word.  Let  us  consider  the 
basis  of  Laplace's  theory  a  little  more  closely.  Suppose 
we  take  a  shilling  and  toss  it,  then  the  chances  that  head 
or  tail  will  be  uppermost  are  exactly  equal  ;  unity  de- 
noting certainty,  we  say  that  the  probability  of  a  head 
equals  ^.  If  we  toss  it  again,  the  chances  of  a  head  will 
not  be  altered  and  will  again  be  |^,  and  so  on  for  each 
throw,  the  chance  always  remaining  J.  Since  in  two  throws 
we  might  with  equal  probability  have  any  of  the  four 
cases:  head,  head:  tail,  tail:  head,  tail:  tail,  head,  it  follows 
that  the  recurrence  of  head  has  only  a  probability  of  ^  or 
^  X  i.  Similarly  the  probability  that  three  heads  will  be 
tossed  in  succession  may  be  easily  seen  by  counting  the 
possible  cases  tobc^or^x|^x^;  that  is,  the  odds  arc 
seven  to  one  against  a  triple  recurrence.  Extending  this 
to  twenty  or  thirty  recurrences  of  heads,  we  soon  find  that 
there  is  an  over\vhelming  probability  against  a  succession 
of  recurrences  without  a  break. 

Instead  of  the  shilling,  let  us  take  a  bag  and  put  into 

'  This  refers  to  the  hjrpothesis  (p.  137)  that  roan  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tioii  has  attained  a  perceptive  faculty  which  in  the  normal  condition  can  only 
present  sequences  of  perceptions  in  the  form  of  routine.  Such  rtnitine  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  sole  basis  of  knowledge,  is  of  enormous  advantage  to 
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it  an  equal  number  of  black  and  white  balls.     The  prob- 
ability of  a  random  drawing    resulting  in  a  white   ball 
will  now  be  ^,  and  this  will  at  each  drawing,  provided  the 
balls  be  returned  to  the  bag,  be  the  probability  in  favour 
of  a  white  ball.     Now  let  us  look  upon  the  world  of  per- 
ceptions  as  a  bag  containing  white  and   black  balls,  a 
white  ball  representing  a  routine-order,  and  a  black  ball 
an  anomy  or  breach  of  routine.     Then,  since  we  see  no 
reason  why  perceptions  should  have  a  routine  or  should 
not  have  a  routine,  may  we  not  assert  that  each   are 
equally  likely,  or  that  there  will  be  the  same  number  of 
black  and  white  balls  in  our  bag  ?     If  this  be  so,  then 
obviously  the  odds  are  seven  to  one  against  a  routine- 
order  occurring  even  three  times  without  a  single  anomy, 
and   are    overwhelming    against    no    breach    of    routine 
occurring   at    alL      Yet   the    only    supposition    that   we 
appear  to  have  made  is  this :  that,  knowing  nothing  of 
nature,  routine  and  anomy  are  to  be  considered  as  equally 
likely  to  occur.      Now  we  were  not^  really  justified   in 
making  even  this  assumption,  for  it  involves  a  knowledge 
that  we  do  not  possess  regarding  nature.     We  use  our 
experience   of  the   constitution    and    action    of  coins    in 
general  to  assert  that  heads  and  tails  are  equally  probable, 
but  we  have  no  right  to  assert  before  experience  that,  as 
we  know  nothing  of  nature,  routine  and  breach  of  routine 
are  equally  probable.     In  our  ignorance  we  ought  to  con- 
sider before  experience  that  nature  may  consist  of  all 
routines,  all   anomies,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  any 
proportion  whatever,  and  that  all  such  are  equally  prob- 
able.     Which  of  these  constitutions  after  experience  is 
the  most  probable  must  clearly  depend  on  what  that  ex- 
perience has  been  like. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  the  coin,  we  must  suppose  all 
experience  of  the  action  of  coins  withdrawn  from  us ;  it 
must  be  unknown  to  us,  whether  coins  are  so  constituted 
as  to  have  a  head  on  both  faces,  a  tail  on  both  faces,  or  a 
head  on  one  and  a  tail  on  the  other.  The  probability  of 
any  one  of  these  three  equally  probable  constitutions 
would  before  experience  be  \.     Now  suppose  we  had  the 


\ 
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experience  of  two  tosses  both  resulting  in  heads.  On  the 
first  constitution  of  the  body  this  would  be  a  certain 
result,  or  its  probability  be  represented  by  i  ;  on  the 
second  constitution  the  result  would  be  impossible,  or  the 
probability  would  be  zero,  while  on  the  third  constitution 
— that  of  the  customary  coin — the  probability  of  the 
result  would  be  ^.  Experience,  then,  shows  us  that  one 
constitution  of  the  coin  is  impossible,  and  that  another 
constitution  will  certainly  give  the  observed  result,  while 
the  odds  against  the  remaining  possible  constitution 
giving  it  arc  3:1.  Obviously  a  double  head  is  a  more 
probable  constitution  for  the  coin  than  head  and  tail. 
But  in  what  ratio  is  this  constitution  more  probable  than 
the  other?  This  is  determined  by  a  principle  due  to 
Laplace,  which  we  may  state  as  follows : — 

"  If  a  result  might  flow  from  any  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  different  constitutions,  all  equally  probable 
before  experience,  then  the  several  probabilities  of  each 
constitution  after  experience  being  the  real  constitution, 
are  proportional  to  the  probabilities  that  the  result  would 
flow  from  each  of  these  constitutions." 

Thus  in  our  case  the  head-head  constitution  gives  a 
probability  of  i  that  the  observed  result  will  arise,  while 
head-tail  only  gives  a  probability  of  \.  Hence,  on 
Laplace's  principle,  the  odds  are  four  to  one  that  our 
coin  has  a  head  on  both  sides.  We  must  be  careful  to 
note  that  this  result  depends  entirely  on  tlie  assumption 
that  coins  may  have  any  constitution  whatever ;  it  ceases 
to  have  application  when  we  have  once  had  the  experience 
that  coins  usually  have  a  head  and  a  tail  But  it  may 
be  said,  ought  we  not  to  have  had  the  actual  experience 
that  coins  may  be  of  any  constitution  before  we  can 
predict  that  the  individual  coin  which  has  twice  turned  up 
heads  is  probably  a  double-headed  coin  ?  Can  we  assume 
without  such  experience  that,  where  we  are  ignorant,  all 
constitutions  are  a  priori  equally  probable  ?  May  we  for 
the  very  reason  that  we  know  nothing  ''distribute  our 
ignorance  equally "  ?  The  logic  of  this  proceeding  has 
been  called  in  question  by  more  than  one  writer,  notably 

10 
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by  the  late  Professor  G.  Boole.*  We  may  indeed  reason- 
ably question  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  knowledge 
out  of  complete  ignorance.  But  before  we  can  agree 
with  Boole  that  Laplace's  method  is  nugatory,  we  must 
ask  whether,  after  all,  his  principle  is  not  based  on  know- 
ledge, namely,  on  that  derived  from  the  experience  that 
in  cases  where  we  are  ignorant,  there  in  the  long  run  all 
constitutions  will  be  found  to  be  equally  probable. 

A  good  example  of  this  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Edgeworth.  Suppose  we  divide  143,678  by  7  and  stop 
at  the  fourth  figure  of  the  quotient,  we  have  2052  as  the 
result  Now  we  may  be  supposed  ignorant  of  what  the 
next  figure  will  turn  out  to  be,  and  in  our  ignorance  all 
the  digits  from  o  to  9  are  equally  probable.  Why? 
Because  if  we  divided  a  very  great  quantity  of  numbers 
of  6  figures  by  7,  stopping  at  the  fourth  digit  in  the 
quotient,  we  should  find  that  the  number  of  times  each  of 
the  digits  from  o  to  9  would  occur  in  the  fifth  place 
were  practically  equal.  In  other  words,  statistics  would 
justify  the  "equal  distribution  of  our  ignorance,"  or 
experience  show  us  that  in  our  ignorance  all .  constitutions 
were  equally  probable.  This  example  may,  perhaps, 
suffice  to  show  that  there  is  an  element  of  human  ex- 
perience at  the  basis  of  Laplace's  assumption.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  subject  further  may  be 
referred  in  the  first  place  to  Professor  Edgeworth's 
article.^  "  I  submit,"  he  writes,  "  the  assumption  that  any 
probability-constant  about  which  we  know  nothing  in  par- 
ticular is  as  likely  to  have  one  value  as  another,  is 
grounded  upon  the  rough  but  solid  experience  that  such 
constants  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  often  have  one  value 
as  another." 

The  reader  may,  however,  ask  why  may  not  "  nature  " 
change  after  one  set  of  experiences  and  before  another  ? 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  views  ex* 

^  An  InvestigaiUn  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  (London,  1854),  chap.  xjc. 
Problems  Relating  to  the  Connexion  of  Causes  and  Effects^  especially  pp.  363- 

75- 

*  '*  The  Philosophy  of  Chance,"  Mind,  vol.  ix.  pp.  223-35,  i^^4* 
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pressed  ptirtly  in  earlier  cliai)ters  of  this  work,  partly  in 
the  following  chapter  on  S/^ace  and  Time,  Nature,  we 
have  seen,  is  a  construct  of  the  human  mind  (pp.  41, 
101-6,  107);  time  and  space  are  not  inherent  in  an 
outside  world,  but  are  modes  of  discriininatini;  *^roups  of 
sense- impressions  (pp.  154,  1S2).  Thus  "nature"  is 
essentially  conditioned  by  our  perceptive  faculty,  and 
**  change  "  cannot  be  thought  of  as  apart  from  ourselves. 
That  "  nature  "  is  identical  "  before  and  after  experience  " 
will  be  admitted,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised  as  probable 
that  time  and  change  relate  to  perception,  and  not  to  the 
"  beyond  "  of  sense-impressions.  The  sameness  of  the 
perceptive  faculty  is  very  likely  the  key  to  the  sameness 
of  the  modes  of  perception.  The  conditions  for  each 
trial  (as  in  throwing  a  die  or  in  drawing  from  a  bag) 
remaining  the  same,  lie  according  to  this  view  in  the 
identity  of  the  perceptive  facult)'. 

SJ  1 6. — Nature  of  Laplace  5  Investigation 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  our  bag  of 
white  and  black  balls,  but  we  can  no  longer  suppose  an 
equal  number  of  both  kinds,  or  that  routine  and  breach  of 
routine  are  equally  probable.  We  must  assume  our 
•*  nature  bag "  to  have  every  possible  constitution  or 
every  possible  ratio  of  black  to  white  balls  to  be  equally 
likely ;  to  do  this  we  suppose  an  infinitely  great  number 
of  balls  in  all.  We  may  then  calculate  the  probability 
that  with  each  of  these  constitutions  the  observed  result, 
say  p  white  balls  and  q  black  balls  (or,  p  cases  of  routine, 
and  q  anomics)  would  arise  in/-f  ^  drawings.*  This  will 
determine,  by  Laplace's  principle,  the  probability  that 
each  hypothetical  constitution  is  the  real  constitution  of 
the  bag.  •  Let  these  probabilities  be  represented  by  the 
letters  P,,  P„  Pj  .  .  .  etc.  We  may  then  determine  the 
probabilities  on  each  of  these  constitutions  that  a  white 
ball  will  be  drawn  in  the  (/  +  ^+  0^^^  drawing.      If  these 

^  The   reader   may   tuppote   the   ball    returned   to   the   bag  after  each 
drawing. 
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probabilities  be  represented  by  the  letters  Cj,  C2,  C3  .  .  . 
etc.,  then  by  a  well-known  law  for  compounding  prob- 
abilities ^  we  shall  find  that  the  total  probability  in 
favour  of  a  white  ball  occurring  on  the  (j>  +  q+  i  )th  draw- 
ing, or  of  a  routine  following  on  p  routines  and  q  anomies, 

'^~  PiCi  +  P,  Cg  +  P.  C.  +  .  .  . 

Now  all  this  is  pure  calculation ;  it  involves  no  new 
principle,  nothing  the  reader  may  not  take  on  faith,  if  he 
is  not  an  adept  in  mathematical  analysis.  We  shall  there- 
fore suppose  the  calculation  made '  as  Laplace  made  it, 
and  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  that  given  on  our 
p.  142,  namely,  the  probability  that  a  white  ball  will  be 
drawn  is   ^^^.     Or,  since  q  is  either  zero  or  vanishingly 

small  as  compared  with  /,  we  have  the  overwhelming  prob- 
ability of  the  routine  of  perceptions  being  maintained  on 
the  next  trial 


§  17. — The  Permanency  of  Routine  for  the  Future 

One  particular  case  is  worth  noting.  Suppose  we  have 
experienced  m  sequences  of  perceptions  which  have  re- 
peated themselves  n  times  without  any  anomy.  Sup- 
pose, further,  a  new  sequence  to  have  repeated  itself  r 
times  also  without  anomy.  Then  in  all  we  have  had 
m(n — i)-hr—  i  repetitions,  or  cases  of  routine,  and  no 
I  failures  ;  hence  the  probability  that  the  new  sequence  will 

;  repeat  itself  on  the  (r+  i)th  occasion  is  obtained  by  put- 

I-  ting / «=  «r(ii  —  i)  +  r— I  and  q^o  m  the  result  of  §  16, 

I  or  the  odds  in  favour  of  a  routine  occurring  on  the  next 

occasion  with  the  new  sequence  are  »«(«— i)-hr  to  i. 
Therefore  if  m  and  n  be  very  great,  there  will  be  over- 
whelming odds  in  favour  of  the  new  sequence  following 

^  The  reader  will  find  this  Uw  discussed  in  any  elementary  work  00 
algebra.     See,  for  example,  Todhunter*s  Afgebrat  %%  732  and  746. 

s  See  Todhnnter's  History  c/tke  Theory  of  ProbaHlity^  Arts.  374,  847-8  ; 
Boole's  Ltmn  of  Thought^  chap.  xx.  {  23 ;  or  T.  Galloway,  A  7>wmHit  om 
Probability^  %  t.,  «On  the  Probability  of  Future  Events  deduced  from 
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routine,  altliou^h  ;-,  or  the  number  of  times  it  has  been 
tested,  be  very  small.^ 

Our  discussion  of  the  probabih'ty  basis  for  routine  in 
the  sequences  of  perceptions  lias  perforce  been  brief,  and 
only  touched  the  fringe  of  a  vast  and  difficult  subject. 
Yet  it  may  perhaps  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  odds 
in  favour  of  that  routine  being  preserved  in  the  immediate 
future,  or,  indeed,  forany  finite  interval,  both  with  regard 
to  old  and  to  new  groups  of  perceptions,  are  overwhelming.^ 
VVc  may  be  absolutely  unable  to  demonstrate  any  inherent 
necessity  for  routine  from  our  perceptions  themselves,  but 
our  complete  ignorance  of  such  necessity,  combined  with 
our  past  experience,  enables  us  by  aid  of  the  theory  of 
probability  to  gauge  roughly  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  and  the  power  of  thinking  will 
be  destroyed  in  our  generation  by  those  breaches  of 
routine  which,  in  popular  language,  we  term  miracles. 

So  much  science  can  tell  us  at  present ;  more  we  can 
only  hope  to  knoiu^  if  we  admit  that  routine  flows  from 
the  nature  of  our  perceptive  faculty  and  not  from  the 
sphere  beyond  sense-impression.  If  science  must  at  the 
present  stage  perforce  be  content  with  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mediate permanency  of  the  universe  (based  on  a  probability 


*  We  must  be  cautious  in  applying  this  formula  to  take  a  sufficiently  com* 
prehensive  sequence  of  }>erceptions.  \Vc  must  sec  that  the  causes  are  really 
the  same,  before  we  predict  on  the  basis  of  past  ex|ierience  of  routine  in  per- 
ceptions a  repetition  of  sequence  in  any  |)articular  case.  That  I  have  twice 
feen  a  certain  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  never  seen  that  river  withottt  a 
flood,  will  not  enable  me  to  predict  that  the  flood  will  always  occur  when  I 
see  the  river.  I  must  add  to  these  perceptions,  those  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  of  the  amount  of  tun  which  has  acted  on  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers  at 
its  source,  of  the  condition  of  its  flanks,  etc.,  etc.,  before  I  have  a  sufficiently 
wide  range  of  causes  to  enable  me  to  predict  from  two  repetitions  the  occurrence 
of  a  third.  I  must  indeed  show  that  in  my  suppose<l  identical  sequences  there 
are  really  the  same  components.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  this  point 
more  thoroughly  must  be  referred  to  MilKs  "Canons  of  Induction*'  (Sytitm 
0f  Lsgit^  book  iii.),  an  elementary  discussion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Lenons  on  Induction,**  pp.  210-64  of  Stanley  Jevons*  EUmuniary  I^sstns 
in  L^xi^. 

'  The  odds  in  favour  of  a  sequence  repeating  itself  s  times  when  the  past 
shows  /  repetitions  and  no  failure  are  /  -f  i  to  f.  The  number  of  repeated 
sequences  in  the  universe,  or  /,  is  practically  infmite,  so  that  the  odds  are 
overwhelming  so  long  as  /  is  finite.  We  cannot,  however,  argue  from  this 
result  for  an  infinite  future  of  repetition. 
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which  in  practical  h'fe  we  should  term  certainty),  we  must 
at  the  same  time  remember  that  because  a  proposition 
has  not  yet  been  proved,  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that 
its  converse  must  be  true.  It  is  not  a  case  of  balancing 
contradictory  evidence,  for  not  a  single  valid  argument  is 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience  for 
inferring  a  first  or  last  cause.  There  may  be  a  beginning 
and  an  end  to  life  on  our  planet ;  we  may  term  these,  if 
we  please,  a  "  first  and  a  last  catastrophe."  But  among 
the  myriad  planetary  systems  we  see  on  a  (;lear  night 
there  surely  must  be  myriad  planets  which  have  reached 
our  own  stage  of  development,  and  teem,  or  have  teemed, 
with  human  life.  The  first  and  last  catastrophe  must 
have  occurred  a  myriad  times,  and  were  we  able  to  watch 
through  long  thousands  of  years  the  chang^ing  brilliancy 
of  stars,  the  first  and  last  catastrophe  would  appear  to  us 
not  as  a  first  and  last  cause,  but  as  much  a  routine  of  per- 
ceptions as  the  birth  and  death  of  individual  men. 


SUMMARY 

I.  Cause  is  scientifiadly  used  to  denote  an  antecedent  stage  in  a  rontine 
of  perceptions.  In  this  sense  force  as  a  cause  is  meaningless.  First  cause  is 
only  a  limit,  permanent  or  temporary,  to  knowledge.  No  instance,  certainly 
not  will,  occurs  in  our  experience  of  an  arbitrary  6rst  cause  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word. 

3.  There  is  no  inherent  necessity  in  the  routine  of  perceptions,  but  the 
permanent  existence  of  rational  beings  necessitates  a  routine  of  perceptions ; 
with  the  cessation  of  routine  ceases  the  possibility  of  a  thinking  being.  The 
only  necenity  we  are  acquainted  with  exists  in  the  sphere  of  cooceptioos ; 
potdbly  routine  in  perceptions  is  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  perceptive 
fiioilty. 

3.  Proof  in  the  field  of  perceptions  is  the  demonstration  of  overwhelming 
probability.  LogicaUy  we  ought  to  use  the  word  know  only  of  coooeptioiiSt 
and  resenre  the  word  beluvt  for  perceptions.  "  I  know  that  the  angle  at  the 
drounference  on  any  diameter  of  a  circle  is  right,"  but  "  I  believe  that  the 
ion  will  riae  to-morrow."  The  proof. that  for  no  finite  future  a  breach  of 
Toutine  will  occur  depends  upon  the  solid  experience  that  where  we  are  ignorant, 
there  statistically  all  constitutions  of  the  unknown  are  found  to  be  equally 
piobmble. 
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The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  Laplace's  labours  at  first-hand  will  find  a 
guide  to  his  memoirs  and  some  account  of  the  various  editions  of  his  Theorie 
analytique  dcs  Probability  in  Todhunter's  History  of  the  Theory  of  Prob- 
ability, chap.  XX.      He  may  also  consult  Arts.  841-857  of  the  same  History. 


CHAPTER   V 

SPACE   AND   TIME 

§  I. — Space  as  a  Mode  of  Perception 

In  our  second  chapter  (p.  63)  we  saw  that  the  distinction 
between  "  inside  "  and  "  outside  "  ourselves  was  not  a  very 
real  or  well-defined  one.  Certain  of  the  vast  complex  of 
our  sense-impressions  we  term  inside,  others  again  we 
term  outside.  To  a  savage  the  beginning  of  outside,  the 
limit  to  self  is  undoubtedly  his  skin  ;  although  on  occasion 
he  may  extend  the  idea  of  self  farther,  and  be  peculiarly 
careful  of  what  becomes  of  such  outward-lying  portions  of 
self  as  nail-parings  and  hair-clippings.  The  skin  seems 
to  him  to  bound  ofT  self  from  an  outside  world  of  non- 
self.  The  group  of  sense-impressions  which  he  calls  skin 
marks  off  a  world  which  he  can  see  and  feel  from  one 
which  in  the  normal  condition  is  inaccessible  to  sight  or 
touch.  His  first  experiences  of  pain  arise,  or  at  least  are 
perpetuated,  from  something  within  this  invisible  and  in- 
tangible world,  and  the  nerve-vibrations,  which  he  classifies 
as  pain,  he  postulates  as  inside  self;  his  indigestion  does 
not  seem  immediately  associated  with  the  visible  and 
tangible  world  outside  his  skin.  Thus  the  sense*impres- 
sion  pain,  even  when  associated  later  with  a  group  of 
other  sense-impressions  classified  as  those  of  sight  and 
touch,  is  still  differentiated  from  them  as  something 
especially  internal.  I  receive  for  a  moment,  and  then 
they  vanish,  the  feelings  of  hardness  and  pain  ;  both  may 
come  to  the  seat  of  my  consciousness  as  nerve-vibrations, 
or  even  by  the  same  nerve-vibration ;  both  are  associated 
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with  stored  impresses  of  past  h.irdncsscs  and  pains,  yet  1 
project  the  sense-impression  hardness  into  something  out- 
side self,  but  the  pain  I  consider  as  somctliin*^  peculiar  to 
my  inside.  I  speak  of  viy  pain  and  your  pain  ;  yet  not 
of  my  hardness  and  your  hardness,  but  of  hardness  as 
something  peculiar  to  the  table  -  leg.  1  thus  give  an 
objective  reality  to  one  group  of  sense-impressions,  which 
I  refuse  to  another. 

Now  this  distinction  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  from 
the  historical  fact  that  the  stored  sense-impresses  with 
which  we  associate  hardness  liave  been  drawn  from  the 
tangible  and  visible  world  "  outside  skin,"  while  those  with 
which  we  associate  pain  have  been  largely  drawn  from  the 
intangible  and  invisible  world  "  inside  skin."  Even  as 
our  knowledge  develgps  and  "  inside  skin  "  becomes  less 
intangible  and  invisible,  even  as  we  learn  to  associate  pain 
with  the  stored  impresses  of  various  local  organs  "  inside 
skin,"  we  still  feel  it  a  somewhat  doubtful  use  of  language 
to  talk  of  pain  as  "  existing  in  space."  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  skin  has  ceased  to  be  a  well-marked  boundary 
between  outside  and  inside.  Self,  like  the  soul  of  the 
metaphysicians,  has  disappeared  from  body  and  been  con- 
centrated in  consciousness.  Self,  seated  (metaphorically, 
not  physically)  in  the  telephonic  brain  e.xchange,  receives 
an  infinite  variety  of  messages,  which  we  can  only  assume 
to  reach  self  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Yet  self 
classes  some  groups  of  these  messages  together,  and  speaks 
of  them  as  objects  existing  in  space,  while  to  other  groups 
it  has  denied  in  the  past,  or  still  denies,  this  spacial 
existence.  How  far  is  this  distinction  logical,  how  far 
historical  ? ' 

Now  we  shall  find  that  the  instant  we  associate  a 
number  of  sense- impressions  in  a  group,  and  separate 
them. in  perception  from  other  groups,  we  consider  them 
^  to  exist  in  space."     Space  is  thus,  in  the  first  place,  a 

>  BjT  kistorueJ  I  memn  that  which  arises  in  the  natural  history  of  man 
from  imperfect  knowledge  and  illo|pcal  inference.  Thus  the  belief  in  ghosts, 
witches,  and  storm-spirits  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  stage  in  the  natural  history 
of  man,  bat  not  a  logical  inference  from  any  natural  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  more  perfect  knowledge. 
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mental  expression  for  the  fact  that  the  perceptive  faculty 
has  separated  coexisting  sense-impressions  into  groups  of 
associated  impressions.  This  separation  of  immediate 
sense-impressions  into  groups,  this  discriminating  power 
of  the  perceptive  faculty,  is,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages 
of  man's  development,  most  clearly  recognised  and  closely 
associated  with  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  the  invisible  and  intangible  ''inside 
skin "  is  at  first  not  considered  as  in  space.  Later,  for 
example,  as  we  localise  pain,  or  associate  it  with  other 
sense-impressions  classified  as  visible  and  tangrible,  we 
treat  "  inside  skin  "  as  belonging  to  space.  Yet  we  still 
frequently  consider  the  presence  of  visible  and  tangible 
members  a  condition  for  a  spaded  group  of  sense-impres- 
sions. Space,  says  Thomas  Reid,  is  known  directly  by 
the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  But  probably  a  like,  if 
less  powerful,  means  of  discriminating  gp'oups  of  sense- 
impressions  lies  in  the  senses  of  sound  and  smell.^  We 
j  localise  sounds  and  smells  without  necessarily  associating 

them  with  visible  and  tangible  resounding  and  smelling 
bodies.  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  on  reflection  that 
whenever  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  a  limited  group 
of  associated  sense-impressions,  then  we  consider  them  as 
spacial,  or  "  existing  in  space."  We  join  together,  owing 
to  past  experience,  certain  sense-impressions  as  a  per- 
manent  group,  and  we  then  mentally  separate  this  group 
from  other  groups.  The  actual  boundary  of  the  group, 
however,  when  we  attempt  to  define  it,  is  found  in  reality 
to  be  vague  (p.  72).  The  group,  although  in  the  main  a 
permanent  association,  has  a  continual  flow  in  and  out  of 
junior  partners  ;  while  some  of  the  partners  belong,  on 
closer  examination,  as  much  to  one  association  as  another. 
The  separation  is  thus  rather  practical  than  real ;  it 
arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  in  our  per- 
ception certain  sense  -  impressions  are  more  or  less 
i»  • 

'  My  baby  when  three  dmys  old  was  able  to  distinguish  between  th^ 
snapping  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  and  left  hands,  and  to  foUow  wUh  the 
ear  the  direction  of  the  sound.     She  would  turn  to  a  voice  long  befete  die 
paid  any  attention  to  bodies  moving  quite  close  to  her  eyes.     Difference  of 
position  was  thus  associated  with  sound. 
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permanently  grouped  to^ctlicr.  aiul,  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  mental  habit  of  concentrating  our  attention  on 
one  of  these  groups  by  placing  about  it  in  conception  an 
arbitrary  boundary  sei)arating  it  from  other  groups.  Such 
arbitrary  boundaries  arc  conceptions  drawn  doubtless  from 
sense-impressions  of  sight  and  touch,  but  they  correspond. 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  nothing  real  in  the  world  of  sense- 
impression  or  in  phenomena. 

The  coexistence  of  more  or  less  permanent  and  distinct 
groups  of  sense-impressions  is  a  fundamental  mode  of 
our  perception  ;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  per- 
ceive things  apart.  There  is  nothing  in  sense-impressions 
themselves  which  involves  the  notion  of  space,  but 
whether  space  be  "  due "  to  something  behind  sense- 
impression  or  to  the  nature  of  the  perceptive  faculty  itself 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  decide.  Leibniz  has  defined 
space  as  the  order  of  possible  coexisting  phenomena. 
This  order  may  **  arise "  from  something  behind  pheno- 
mena, or  from  the  machinery  of  perception,  but  in  either 
case  the  order  itself  is  simply  a  mode  or  manner  in  which 
wc  perceive  things.  The  reader  must  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  groups  of  sense-impressions  themselves  and 
the  order  in  which  we  perceive  them  to  coexist.  Per- 
haps the  distinction  will  be  best  brought  out  by  con- 
sidering the  letters  of  the  alphabet : — 

A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F,  G,  .  .  . 

The  letters  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  existence  like  the 
groups  of  sense-impressions  we  term  objects.  The  order 
of  the  letters  is  merely  the  mode  in  which  we  perceive 
them  to  coexist  as  an  alphabet.  The  "  existence "  we 
attribute  to  the  order  is  thus  of  a  totally  different 
diaracter  from  the  **  existence  "  we  attribute  to  the  letters. 
The  alphabet  has  in  itself  no  existence  except  for  the 
letters  it  contains,  but  the  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
have  a  real  existence  if  they  had  never  been  arranged 
in  any  order  or  alphabet  The  alphabet  has  merely 
existence  as  a  manner  of  looking  at  all  the  letters  together. 
These  results  may  all  be  interpreted  of  coexisting  groups 
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of  sense-impressions  and  their  order  spau.  A  single 
sense-impression  might,  indeed,  exist  for  us  without  any 
coexisting  groups  being  postulated,  but  space  would  have 
no  meaning  if  there  were  not  such  coexisting  groups. 
Space  is  an  order  or  mode  of  perceiving  objects,  but  it 
has  no  existence  if  objects  are  withdrawn,  no  more  than 
the  alphabet  could  have  an  existence  if  there  were  no  letters. 
If  the  reader  has  once  grasped  this  point — and  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  difficult  and  hard  one  (for  our  senses  of 
sight  and  touch  lead  us  imperceptibly  to  confuse  the 
reality  of  sense-impressions  with  our  mode  of  perceiving 
them), — then  he  will  cease  to  look  upon  space  as  an 
enormous  void  in  which  objects  have  been  placed  by  an 
agency  in  nowise  conditioned  by  his  own  perceptive 
faculty ;  he  will  begin  to  consider  space  as  an  order  of 
things,  but  not  itself  a  thing.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
a  thing  "  exists  in  space "  is  to  assert  that  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  has  distinguished  it  as  a  group  of 
sense-impressions  from  other  groups  of  sense-impressions, 
which  actually  or  possibly  coexist  We  cannot  dog- 
matically deny  that  the  order  of  coexisting  phenomena 
"  arises "  from  something  behind  sense-impressions,*  but 
we  may  feel  pretty  confident  that  space,  our  mode  of 
perceiving  these  phenomena,  is  very  different  from  any- 
thing in  the  unknowable  world  behind  sense-impressions. 
Once  recognise  space  as  a  mode  of  the  perceptive  faculty, 
and  it  appears  as  something  peculiar  to  the  indiviiiual 
perceptive  faculty.  Without  any  perceptive  faculty  it  is 
conceivable  that  sensations  might  exist  (see  p.  102),  but 
there  could  not  be  that  mode  of  perception  we  term 
space.  The  remarkable  fact  is  this :  that  the  order  of 
coexisting  phenomena  is  apparently  the  same  at  any  rate 
for  the  vast  majority  of  human  perceptive  faculties.  Why 
should  this  mode  of  perception  be  the  same  for  all  normal 
human  faculties— or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 

1  Just  as  little  ought  we  to  assert  that  it  does.  The  word  arisi  sngfetts 
causaiwm  ;  but  the  word  causation  is  meaningless  as  a  relation  between  the 
unknowable  beyond  of  sense-impression  and  sense-impression  itself  (see  pp. 
t%  and  127) 
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very  approximately  the  same  ?  We  express  Ihc  problem 
and  the  mystery  wrongly  when  wc  ask  "  why  space  seems 
the  same  to  you  and  me  "  ;  wc  ought  more  precisely  to  ask 
"why  your  space  and  my  space  arc  alike."  IW^cause  our 
perceptive  faculties  are  of  the  normal  type,  may  be  the 
immediate  answer  ;  but  how  similar  organising  centres 
have  come  to  exist  in  the  chaos  of  sensations  remains 
still  to  be  described. 

Some  light  perhaps  may  be  thrown  on  this  difficult 
problem  by  considerations  which  will  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  our  chapter  on  Life,  Man  has  not  reached  his 
present  high  stage  of  development  solely  by  individualistic 
tendencies,  but  also  by  socialistic  or  gregarious  tendencies. 
The  struggle  of  man  against  man  might  suffice  to  bring 
about  a  co-ordination  of  the  individual  man's  perceptive 
and  reasoning  faculties  (p.  104),  but  in  the  struggle  of 
group  against  group,  and  of  group  with  its  environment, 
it  is  clear  that  a  great  advantage  would  follow  to  any 
group  from  a  close  agreement  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  its  members,  and  great  disadvantage  to  any  group 
without  this  agreement.  The  survival  of  the  former 
would  be  the  natural  result 

§  2. —  The  Infinite  Bigness  of  Space 

*'  How  big  is  space  ?  "  is  a  meaningless  question  as  it 
stands.  **  How  big  is  space yfer  me  ?  "  admits,  however,  of 
an  answer.  It  is  just  so  large  as  will  suffice  to  separate 
all  things  which  coexist  for  me.  Let  the  reader  try  to 
imagine  phenomenal  space  apart  from  groups  of  sense- 
impressions  and  he  will  quickly  discover  how  big  space 
is  for  him.  Space,  he  will  at  once  recognise,  has  no 
meaning  when  we  cease  to  perceive  things  apart — to 
distinguish  between  groups  of  sense-impressions.  We 
ought  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  that  space  is  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  and  that  w;e  ought  not  reasonably  to  be 
stirred  to  greater  admiration  by  any  one  descanting  on 
the  **  magnitude  of  space,"  than  we  are  wont  to  be  when 
reflecting  on  the  complex  nature  of  our  own  perceptive 
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faculty.  The  farthest  star  and  the  page  of  this  book  are 
both  for  us  merely  groups  of  sense-impressions,  and  the 
space  which  separates  them  is  not  in  them,  but  is  our 
mode  of  perceiving  them. 

There  is  a  cheap  and,  unfortunately,  common  form 
of  emotional  science  which  revels  in  contrasting  the 
**  infinities  of  space  "  with  the  "  finite  capacities  of  man." 
As  instructive  samples  of  this  we  may  take  the  following 
passages  from  a  well-known  man  of  science  writing  on 
astronomy  for  the  people  : — 

''  Can  it  be  true  that  these  countless  orbs  are  really 
majestic  suns,  sunk  to  an  appalling  depth  in  the  abyss  of 
unfathomable  space  ?  " 

"  Yet,  after  all,  how  little  is  all  we  can  see  even  with 
our  greatest  telescopes,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
extent  of  infinite  space !  No  matter  how  vast  may  be 
the  depth  which  our  instruments  have  sounded,  there  is 
yet  a  beyond  of  infinite  extent  Imagine  a  mighty  globe 
described  in  space,  a  globe  of  such  stupendous  dimensions 
that  it  shall  include  the  sun  and  his  systen^  all  the  stars 
and  nebulae,  and  even,  all  the  objects  which  our  finite 
capacities  can  imagine.  Yet,  after  all,  what  must  be  the 
relation  of  even  this  great  globe  to  the  whole  extent  of 
infinite  space  ?  The  globe  will  bear  to  that  a  ratio  in- 
finitely less  than  that  which  the  water  in  a  single  drop  of 
dew  bears  to  the  water  in  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean."  ^ 

To  speak  of  the  mode  in  which  we  perceive  coexisting 
phenomena  as  an  abyss  of  appalling  depth  is  perhaps 
rather  meaningless  phraseology ;  but  the  statement  that 
infinite  space  contains  more  than  our  finite  capacity  can 
imagine  is  hopelessly  misleading.  In  the  first  place,  the 
space  of  our  perceptions,  the  space  in  which  we  discri- 
minate phenomena,  is  not  infinite:  it  is  exactly  commen- 
surate with  the  contents  of  that  finite  capacity  we  term 
.^ur  perceptive  faculty.  In  the  second  place,  if  by ''all 
the  objects  which  our  finite  capacities  can  imagine "  the 
author  means  conceptions  and  not  perceptions,  he  is 
confusing  two  different  things — space,  as  the  order  of  real 

^  Sir  Robert  Ball*t  Story  tfthe  Heavens^  pp.  2  and  538. 
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coexisting  phenomena,  what  we  may  ti^^nn  real  space,  and 
the  space  of  our  thought,  the  conceptual  space  of 
geometry,  what  we  may  term  ideal  space\  This  latter*  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  may  be  con^v;civcd  as  either 
finite  or  infinite,  although  a  limited  portion  of  ideal 
infinite  space  describes  most  easily  the  real  Vjpace  of  our 
perceptions.  Thus  the  only  infinite  space  we  i^now  of,  so 
far  from  being  a  real  immensity  overwhelming  Vour  finite 
capacities,  is  a  product  of  our  own  reasoning  \  faculty. 
On  the  other  hand,  cosmical  space,  the  mode  of  oujr  per- 
ception, is  finite  and  limited  by  the  range,  not  of  wha^  we 
imagine,  but  of  what  we  actually  perceive  to  coexJst. 
The  mystery  of  space,  whether  it  be  the  finite  space  e^f 
perception  or  the  infinite  space  of  conception,  lies  in,  andv 
not  outside,  each  human  consciousness.  We  must  seek  it 
either  in  our  power  of  distinguishing  (or  of  perceiving 
apart)  so  many  and  varied  groups  of  sense -impressions, 
or  in  our  power  of  drawing  conceptions,  which  enables 
us  to  pass  from  the  finite  real  to  the  infinite  ideal.  Only 
for  us,  as  perceiving  human  beings,  has  space  any  mean- 
ing ;  we  cannot  infer  it  where  we  do  not  find  psychical 
machinery  similar  to  our  own. 

^  3. —  The  Infinite  Divisibility  of  Space 

The  space  of  our  perceptions,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
finite  and  varies  from  individual  to  individual  with  the 
range  and  complexity  of  his  perceptions.  As  it  is  just 
large  enough  for  our  perception  of  phenomena,  so  it  is 
just  small  enough,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  "  infinitely  divisible."  The  limit  to  its  divisibility 
is  the  limit  to  our  power  of  perceiving  things  apart  Our 
organs  of  sense  are  such  that  only  sense-impressions  of  a 
certain  intensity  or  amplitude  fall  within  their  cognisance. 
We  may  resolve  phenomena  into  smaller  and  smaller 
groups  of  sense- impressions,  but  we  ultimately  reach  a 
limit  at  which  the  sense-impression  ceases.  We  may 
divide  a  piece  of  paper  up  into  more  and  more  minute 
fragments,  but  ultimately  they  cease  to  be  sensible  even 
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by  the  aid  of  our  miost  powerful  microscopes.  We  have 
then  reached  a  licnit  to  our  mode  of  perceiving  apart, — in 
ordinary  parlanae,  to  the  divisibility  of  space.  We  may 
possibly  conceiwe  smaller  divisions,  but  in  doing  this  we 
have  passed  Jjrom  the  sphere  of  the  real  to  the  ideal — 
from  the  s^ce  of  perception  to  the  space  of  geometry. 
It  seems  /to  me  that  this  transition  from  perception 
to  conc^tion,  often  made  quite  unconsciously,  is  the 
basis  of/  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  paradox  as  to 
the  i^ifinite  divisibility  of  space.  The  point  has  been 
referred  to  by  Hume  in  his  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Utmerstanding}  where  he  writes  as  follows : — 
/  "The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings 
'Is  derived  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time — ideas  which, 
in  common  life  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  clear  and 
intelligible,  but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of 
the  profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object  of 
those  sciences)  afford  principles  which  seem  full  of  ab- 
surdity and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dognuis^  invented 
on  purpose  to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of 
mankind,  ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  with  its 
consequences,  as  they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all 
geometricians  and  metaphysicians  with  a  kind  of  triumph 
and  exultation.  A  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any 
finite  quantity,  containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than 
itself,  and  so  on  in  infinitum;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold 
and  prodigious  that  it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended 
demonstration  to  support,  because  it  shocks  the  clearest 
and  most  natural  principles  of  human  reason.  But  what 
renders  the  matter  most  extraordinary  is  that  these 
seemingly  absurd  opinions  are  supported  by  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  the  clearest  and  most  natural ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  allow  the  premises  without  admitting  the 
consequences." 

Now  the  reader  should  carefully  note  the  unconscious 
transition  in  this  passage  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time 
to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  real  quantities.     The  transi- 

^  Scctum  xiL  ptrt  iu     Green  mnd  Grose  :  Huwu^s  Workt^  voL  it.  p.  128. 
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tion  is  even  more  marked  in  a  footnote  which  accompanies 
the  passage,  and  which  runs  thus  : — 

"  Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical 
points,  wc  must  allow  that  there  are  physical  [)oints — 
that  is,  parts  of  extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or 
lessened  either  by  the  eye  or  imagination.  These  images, 
then,  which  are  present  to  the  fancy  or  senses,  are 
absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequently  must  be  allowed  by 
mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  less  than  any  real  part  of 
extension  ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  certain  to 
reason  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  comi)oses  an 
infinite  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number 
of  those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still 
supposed  infinitely  divisible." 

Here  the  transition  from  perception  to  conception  and 
back  again  is  made  several  times  over.  A  point  mathe- 
matically defined  is  a  conception  and  has  no  real  existence 
in  the  field  of  perception.  It  is  true  we  base  this  con- 
ception on  our  perceptive  experience  of  things  which  are 
not  points,  but  the  mathematical  point  is  not  a  limit  to 
any  process  which  could  be  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
perception  ;  it  is  the  limit  to  a  process  which  we  imagine 
carried  on  in  the  field  of  thought,  in  the  sphere  of  con- 
ceptions. If  Hume  means  by  a  physical  point  the 
smallest  possible  groups  of  sense-impressions  which  we 
can  perceive  apart,  then  this  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened 
by  the  eye.  But  this  physical  point  transferred  from  the 
field  of  perception  to  that  of  conception  can  in  the 
imagination  be  divided  over  and  over  again.  This 
remark  will  be  more  clearly  appreciated  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  geometrical  conception  of  space.  It 
suffices  for  the  present  to  note  that  Hume  passes  from 
the  eye  to  the  imagination,  from  the  mathematical  to  the 
physical,  from  the  fancy  to  the  senses,  as  if  the  geometrical 
theory  of  extension,  that  shorthand  method  of  classifying 
and  describing  coexisting  phenomena,  was  itself  the  world 
of  phenomena.  Several  types  of  geometry  can  be 
elaborated  by  our  rational  faculty,  and  the  results,  which 
flow  from  them,  will  depend  upon  the  statement  of  their 

I  I 
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fundamental  axioms.  From  these  types  we  select  that 
one  which  will  enable  us  to  describe  the  widest  range  of 
phenomena  in  the  briefest  possible  formula,  or  which  will 
enable  us  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  classify  the 
diflferences  between  groups  of  sense-impressions.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  quarrel  with  the  geometrician's  con- 
ception of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  than  with  his 
conception  of  the  circle,  or  with  the  physicist's  conception 
of  the  atom.  One  and  all  are  pure  ideals  beyond  the 
range  of  perceptual  experience.  What  we  nfust  ask  is : 
How  far  are  these  conceptions  of  service  in  enabling'  us  to 
briefly  describe  and  classify  our  perceptions ;  how  far  do 
they  aid  us  in  mentally  storing  up  past  experience  as  a 
guide  for  future  action  ?  A  point  and  an  ellipse  may  be 
absolutely  absurd  in  the  world  of  perceptions,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  valid  and  useful  conceptions  if  they 
help  us  to  describe  and  predict  the  motion  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  The  paradoxes  which  Hume  finds  in  the 
conclusions  of  geometry  only  exist  so  long  as  we  assert 
that  every  conception  has  a  precise  counterpart  in  per- 
ception, and  forget  that  science  is  only  a  shorthand  de- 
scription of  nature  and  not  nature  itself. 

§  4. — The  Space  of  Memory  and  Thought 

Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  real  or  perceptual 

space,  we   ought  to  note  that  this   mode  of  perceiving 

phenomena  appears  not  only  in  association  with  immediate 

\'  sense-impressions,  but  also  with  the  stored  impresses  of 

I  past  experience.     To  be  accurate,  we  ought  perhaps  to 

say  that  the  mode  of  remembrance  is  akin  to  the  mode 
of  perception — unless,  indeed,  we  are  using'  the  word 
perception  to  refer  to  the  consciousness  alike  of  an 
''external "  sense-impression  and  of  an  "  internal "  sense- 
impress.  In  all  probability  these  processes  of  what  Locke 
would -term  external  and  internal  perception  are  much 
the  same,  only  the  sources  froni  which  they  draw^their 
material  are  different  In  this  case  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  space  as  a  mode  of  perception  applies  as  much  to 
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memory  as  to  phenomena.  By  this  method  of  regard- 
ing the  matter  we  certainly  gain  new  insight  into  the 
manner  in  which  space  may  result  from  the  nature  of  the 
psychical  machinery.  No  one  can  look  upon  the  space 
whereby  the  impresses  of  past  experience  are  grouped 
and  distinguished  as  a  reality  apart  from  internal  per- 
ceptions ;  it  is  too  obviously  a  mode  of  the  retentive 
faculty.  But  the  distinction  between  the  world  of  pheno- 
mena and  the  world  of  memories  lies  not  in  the  order 
and  relation  of  their  contents,  but  in  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  and  the  quality  of  the  association  in  the  two 
cases.  The  candles,  the  inkstand,  the  books  and  papers 
on  my  table  have  the  same  order  and  relation,  whether  I 
see  and  touch  them  or  simply  shut  my  eyes  and  recall 
them  as  a  memory,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
vividness'  of  the  external  and  internal  perceptions,  and  a 
considerable  change  in  the  range  of  stored  impresses  with 
which  the  contents  of  perception  are  associated  in  the 
two  cases. 

Once  recognise  space  as  the  mode  in  which  we  perceive 
coexisting  things  apart,  and  we  have  either  to  multiply 
spaces  or  to  consider  that  logically  all  separation  denotes 
space.  Thus  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  will  be  found 
almost  invariably  to  involve  spacial  relationship,  while  the 
psychical  processes  themselves  are,  like  pain,  being  more 
and  more  localised  or  associated  with  individual  centres 
of  brain-activity.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  until  the 
spacial  relationship  is  recognised  in  any  field,  until  we  are 
able  to  perceive  things  apart,  we  have  no  basis  for 
distinction,  comparison,  classification,  and  the  resulting 
scientific  knowledge.  It  is  especially  from  the  localisation 
of  psychical  processes  that  we  may  hope  for  great  results, 
for  a  true  science  of  psychology  in  the  future.  This 
k>calisation  is  not  a  **  materialisation  "  of  thought,  it  is 
merely    an     association    of    *'  internal  '*    and    "  external " 

1  Haaie*t  definttion  of  belief,  slightly  modified,  well  marks  the  difference  : 
A  cnwp  of  iramcdimte  sense-impressions  is  a  **  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible, 
firm,  SIC  *df  **  perception  of  an  object  than  a  group  of  stored  impresses  alone 
ii  ever  able  to  provide  {Essay  C^Mftmimg  Human  Understanding ^  sec  v. 
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perceptions,  both  equally  factors  of  consciousness.  The 
association  is  not  an  association  of  two  totally  diverse 
and  opposed  things — matter  and  mind — but  of  the  two 
phases  of  perception.  Groups  of  sense-impressions  in 
space,  being  conditioned  by  the  perceptive  faculty,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  sentient  being  as  psychical  processes 
themselves. 

Logically,  then,  it  seems  that  whenever  we  clearly 
separate  and  distinguish  coexisting  things,  we  perceive 
them  under  the  mode  space ;  and  perception  under  this 
mode  is  what  we  ought  to  mean  by  "  existence  in  space." 
Yet  historically  the  notion  of  space  has  arisen  from  the 
separation  and  distinction  of  groups  of  sense-impressions, 
when  some  one  or  more  members  in  each  group  were  due 
to  sight  or  touch  ;  for  these  senses  are  tliose  by  which 
groups  have,  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  been  first 
perceived  apart.  Just  as  these  groups  of  sense-impressions 
were  projected  outward  from  our  consciousness,  and  treated 
as  things  unconditioned  by  our  perceptive  faculty,  as 
objects  independent  of  the  sentient  being,  so  our  mode  of 
perception  was  treated  is  inherent  in  them,  and  given  an 
objective  existence,  fossils  of  which  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  "  primeval  void  *'  of  mythology  and  the  "  appalling 
abyss  "  of  popular  astronomy.  Only  gradually  have  we 
learnt  to  recognise  that  empty  space  is  meaningless,  that 
space  is  a  mode  of  perception — the  order  in  which  our 
perceptive  faculty  presents  coexistence  to  us.  We  are  not 
compelled  to  postulate  a  space  outside  self  for  phenomena, 
and  spaces  inside  self  for  memory,  thought,  and  the 
psychical  processes,  but  rather  we  must  hold  that  the 
mode  in  which  we  perceive  in  these  different  fields  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  this  mode  is  what  we  term 
space. 

§  5. — Concefttofu  and  Perceptions 

If  such  be  the  space  of  perception,  we  have  next  to 
ask :  How  ^o  we  scientifically  describe  it  ?  What  is 
conceptual  space — ^the  space  with  which  we  deal  *  in  the 
science  of  geometry?     We  have  seen  that  our  perceptive 
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faculty  presents  scnsc-iinprcssions  to  us  as  separated  into 
groups,  and  further,  that  though  this  separation  is  most 
serviceable  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  not  very  exactly 
and  clearly  defined  **  at  the  limits  "  (p.  66).  How  do  we 
represent  in  thought,  in  conception,  this  separation  into 
groups  which  results  from  our  mode  of  perception  ?  The 
answer  is  :  We  coftceivc  groups  of  sense-impressions  to  be 
bounded  by  surfaces,  to  be  limited  by  straight  or  curved 
lims.  Thus  our  consideration  of  conceptual  space  leads 
us  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  surfaces  and  lines — to  a 
study,  in  fact,  of  Geometry. 

Several  important  problems  at  once  present  themselves 
for  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  have  these  surfaces 
and  lines  a  real  existence  in  the  world  of  perception  ? 
Are  they  phenomena  ?  Or  are  they  ideal  modes  whereby 
we  analyse  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  phenomena  ? 
In  the  second  place,  if  they  should  be  on-ly  ideals  of 
conception,  what  is  the  historical  process  by  which  they 
have  been  reached  ?  What  is  their  ultimate  root  in 
perception  ? 

Now  there  is  at  this  stage  an  important  remark  to  be 
made,  namely,  that  w/iat  is  imperceptible  is  not  therefore 
i$uoncesvab/e.  This  remark  is  all  the  more  necessary,  for 
it  seems  directly  opposed  to  the  healthy  scepticism  of 
Hume.*  Yet  unless  it  be  true  the  whole  fabric  of  exact 
science  falls  to  the  ground,  neither  the  concepts  of 
geometry,  nor  those  of  mechanics,  would  be  of  service ; 
for  example,  the  circle  and  the  motion  of  a  point  would 
be  absurdities  if,  being  imperceptible,  they  were  really 
inconceivable.  The  basis  of  our  conceptions  doubtless 
lies  in  perceptions,  but  in  imagination  we  can  carry  on 
perceptual  processes  to  a  limit  which  is  itself  not  a 
perception ;  we  can  further  associate  groups  of  stored 
sense  -  impresses,  and  form  ideas  which  correspond  to 
nothing  in  our  perceptual  experience. 

Here  a  word  of  caution  is,  however,  very  necessary. 
Because  we  conceive  a  thing,  we  must  not  argue  that  it 

*  Sec  ctpectalljr  the   Treat iu  on  Human  Naiurt^  part  ii.     0/  tJU  Ideas 
efSpaeg  and  Time,     Green  and  Groie  :  I/mme's  ly^rks,  vol.  I  pp.  334-371* 
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is  either  possible  or  probable  as  a  perception.  Indeed, 
the  process  or  association  by  which  we  have  reached  our 
conception  may  in  itself  suffice  to  exhibit  its  perceptual 
impossibility  or  improbabih'ty.  The  appeal  to  experience  > 
can  alone  determine  whether  a  conception  is  possible  as  a  . 
perception.  For  example,  experience  shows  me  that  there  ' 
is  a  sensible  limit  to  the  visible  and  tangible ;  hence  a 
point,  valid  as  a  conception,  can  never  have  a  real  existence 
as  a  perception.  I  roach  this  conception  of  a  point  by 
carrying  to  a  limit  in  my  imagination  a  process  which 
cannot  be  so  carried  in  perception.  Exactly  of  the  same 
character  are  my  conceptions  of  infinite  distance  or  infinite 
number;  they  are  the  conceptual  limits  to  processes, 
which  may  be  started  in  perception,  but  cannot  be  carried 
to  a  limit  except  in  the  imagination.  Somewhat  different 
from  perceptual  impossibility  is  perceptual  improbability. 
I  can  conceive  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  walking  down 
Regent  Street,  but,  tested  by  my  experience  of  the  past 
actions  of  royalty,  this  association  of  conceptions  is 
hardly  a  perceptual  probability.  These  instances  may  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  what  is  improbable  or  impossible 
in  perception  may  be  valid  in  conception.  But  we  must 
ever  be  careful  to  bea^  in  mind  that  the  reality  of  the 
conception,  its  existence  outside  thought,  can  only  be 
demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  perceptual  experience. 
The  geometrician  even  asserts  the  phenomenal  impossibility 
of  his  points,  lines,  and  surfaces;  the  physicist  by  no 
means  postulates  the  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules  as 
possible  perceptions.  Science  is  content  for  the  present 
to  look  upon  these  concepts  as  existing  only  in  the  sphere 
of  thought,  as  purely  the  product  of  man's  mitid  It  does 
not,  like  metaphysics  or  theology,  demand  any  existence 
in  or  beyond  sense-impression  for  its  conceptions  until 
experience  has  shown  that  the  conceptual  limit  or  associa- 
tion can  become  a  perceptual  reality.^     The  validity  of 

^  Levcrrier  and  Adams  conceived  a  planet  having  a  definite  orbit  as  a 
method  of  accovnting  for  the  irregnlaritiet  perceived  in  the  motions  of  Urannt. 
Their  conception  might  have  been  valid  as  a  manner  of  describing  thcM 
irregularities,  if  Neptune  itself  had  never  been  perceived — in  other  woids,  if 
their  coooepdoQ  had  not  become  a  perceptual  reality. 
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scientific  conceptions  does  not  in  the  first  place  depend  on 
their  reality  as  perceptions,  but  on  the  means  they  provide 
of  classifying  and  describing  perceptions.  If  a  circle  and 
a  rectangle  have  no  real  existence,  they  arc  still  invaluable 
as  enabling  me  to  classify  my  perceptions  of  form,  to 
describe,  however  imperfectly,  the  difference  in  shape 
between  the  faces  of  a  page  of  this  book  and  of  my 
watch.  They  are  symbols  in  that  shorthand  by  means 
of  which  science  describes  the  universe  of  phenomena. 
The  atom,  if  a  pure  conception,  still  enables  us,  by 
codifying  our  past  experience,  to  economise  thought ;  it 
preserves  within  reasonable  limits  the  material  upon  which 
we  base  our  prediction  of  possible  future  experience.  If 
any  one  tells  us  that  the  storm-god  is  to  some  minds  as 
conceivable  as  the  atom,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
reply  that  the  conceivable  is  not  the  real ;  and  further, 
that  the  value  to  man  of  any  ideal  of  conception  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  subsumes  the  future  in  its 
risumi  of  the  past .  The  conception  storm-god  may,  after 
all,  be  of  some  value  as  a  striking  monument  to  our 
meteorological  ignorance,  and  as  a  useful  reminder  that 
we  must  "  be  prepared  for  all  weathers." 

What  we  have  at  this  stage  to  notice  is  that  the  mind 
is  not  limited  to  perceptual  association,  and  that  it  can 
carry  on  in  conception  a  process  which  may  be  begun 
but  cannot  be  indefinitely  continued  in  the  sphere  of 
perception.  The  scientific  value  of  such  conceptions, 
whether  reached  by  association  or  as  a  limit,  must  in 
every  case  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  they  enable 
us  to  classify,  describe,  and  predict  phenomena. 

§  6,"^ Sameness  and  Continuity 

Now  there  are  two  ideas  reached  as  conceptual  limits 
to  perceptual  processes  which  have  important  bearings  on 
the  geometrical  representation  of  space.  These  may  be 
expressed  by  the  words  sameness  and  continuity.  So  far 
as  our  perceptual  experience  goes,  probably  no  two  groups 
of  sense-impressions  are  exactly  the  same.     The  sameness 
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in  each  depends  upon  the  degree  of  our  examination  and 
observation.  To  a  casual  observer  all  the  sheep  in  a 
flock  appear  the  same,  but  the  shepherd  individualises 
each.  Two  coins  from  one  die,  or  two  engravings  from 
one  block,  will  always  be  found  to  possess  some  distin- 
guishing marks.  We  may  safely  assert  that  absolute 
sameness  has  never  occurred  in  our  experience.  No 
"permanent"  group  of  sense -impressions  or  "object" 
even  is  exactly  the  same  at  two  different  times.  Various 
elements  in  the  group  have  changed  slightly  with  the 
time,  the  light,  or  the  observer.  Take  a  polished  piece  of 
metal  and  note  two  parts  of  its  surface ;  they  appear 
exactly  alike,  but  the  microscope  reveals  their  want  of 
sameness.  Thus  sameness  is  never  a  real  limit  to  our 
experience  of  phenomena ;  the  more  closely  we  examine, 
the  less  is  the  sameness.  Yet,  as  a  conception,  the  same- 
ness of  two  groups  of  sense-impressions  is  a  very  valid 
idea,  and  the  basis  of  much  of  our  scientific  classification. 
In  the  sphere  of  perceptions  sameness  denotes  the  identity 
for  certain  practical  purposes  of  two  slightly  Afferent 
groups  of  sense-impressions.  In  the  sphere  of  conceptions, 
however,  sameness  denotes  absolute  identity  of  all  the 
members  of  either  group  ;  it  is  a  limit  to  a  prqfreiss  of 
comparison  which  cannot  be  reached  in  the  perceptual 
world. 

The  idea  of  continuity,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  considering  the  word,  involves  that  of  sameness.  If 
I  take  a  vessel  of  water,  I  find  a  certain  permanent  group 
of  sense-impressions  which  leads  me  to  term  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  water ;  if  I  take  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  out  of  the  vessel  I  find  the  "  same  "  group,  and  this 
still  remains  true  if  I  take  a  smaller  and  smaller  quantity, 
even  to  a  drop.  I  may  continue  to  divide  the  drop»  but 
apparently  as  long  as  the  portion  taken  remains  sensible 
at  all,  there  is  the  same  group  of  sense-impressions,  and  I 
term  the  fraction  of  the  drop  water.  Now  the  question 
arises,  if.  this  division  could  be  carried  on  indefinit^y 
should  we  at  last  reach  a  limit  at  which  the  group  of 
sense-impressions  would  change  not  only  quantitatively^ 
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that  is  in  intensity,  but  also  qualitatively?  If  we  could 
magnify  the  sense- impressions  due  to  the  infinitesimal 
fr.iction  of  a  drop  of  water  up  to  a  sensible  intensity, 
would  they  so  differ  from  those  characteristic  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ori<Tinal  vessel  that  we  should  not  give  them 
the  name  water  ?  Now  we  cannot  test  the  effects  of  an 
indefinitely  continued  division  in  the  phenomenal  world, 
for  we  soon  reach  a  stage  at  which  we  fail  to  get,  by  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  any  sense-impressions  at  all  from 
the  divided  substances.  Our  magnifiers  of  sense-impres- 
sion have  but  a  limited  range.*  But  although  in  the 
sphere  of  perceptions  there  is  no  possibility  of  cai;rying 
division  to  its  ultimate  limit,  we  can  yet  in  conception 
repeat  the  process  indefinitely.  If  after  an  infinite  number 
of  divisions  we  conceive  that  the  same  group  of  sense- 
impressions  would  be  found,  then  we  are  said  to  conceive 
the  substance  as  continuous.  We  have  then  to  ask  how 
far  the  conception  of  continuity  applies  to  the  real  bodies 
of  our  perceptual  experience.  From  the  finite  process  of 
division  which  is  possible  in  perception,  we  might  easily 
conclude  that  continuity  was  a  property  of  real  substances ; 
and  there  is  small  doubt  that  a  slight  amount  of  obser- 
vation is  favourable  to  the  notion  that  many  real  sub- 
stances are  continuous,  although  the  infinite  division 
necessary  to  the  conception  of  continuity  fails  as  a 
perceptual  equivalent  Further  observation  and  wider 
insight,  however,  contradict  this  notion.  The  physicist 
and  the  chemist  bring  many  arguments  to  show  us  that 
the  finite  process  of  division  which  suggests  continuity 
would,  if  carried  to  an  infinite  limit,  show  bodies  to  be 
discontinuous.  On  a  first  and  untrained  inspection  we 
find  a  continuity  and  a  sameness  in  perceptions  which 
disappear  on  closer  and  more  critical  examination.  The 
id^as  conveyed  in  these  words  are  found  to  be  no  real 
limits  to. the  actual,  but  ideal  limits  to  processes  which 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  the  field  of  conception.     Bear- 

^  Rng.  the  microtcope,  the  microphone,  the  tpectrotcope,  etc  From  the 
ipectrotoopt  we  obtain,  perhaps,  positire  indicatkmf  of  a  qualitatiTe  chanf^ 
ia  many  tobttancet  as  the  quantity  is  diminished. 
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ing  this  in  mind  we  may  now  return  to  the  geometrical 
conceptions  of  space. 

-  *  *        §  7« — Conceptual  Space.     Geotnetrical  Boundaries 

It  has  been  remarked  (p.  165)  that,  we  conceive  groups 
^ '-or  sense-impressions  to  be  limited  by  surfaces  and  lines. 
We  speak  of  the  surface  of  the  table  ;  the  fly-leaf  of  this 
book  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  air  above  it  by  a 
plane  surface  and  that  plane  to  be  bounded  at  its  upper 
edge  by  a  portion  of  a  straight  line.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  to  ask  whether  our  geometrical  notions  of  line 

y  and  plane  correspond  to  the  limits  of  anything  we  actually 
*   find  in  perception  or  whether  they  are  purely  ideal  limits 

•to  processes  begun  in  perception,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  to  a  limit  in  perception.  The  answer  to  these 
questions  lies  in  the  conceptions  of  sameness  and  contkuUty. 
The  geometrical  ideas  of  line  and  plane  involve  absolute 
sameness  in  all  their  elements  and  absolute  continuity. 
Every  element  of  a  straight  line  can  in  conception  be 
^jnade  to  fit  every  other  element,  and  this  however  it  be 

*himed-  about  its  terminal  points.  Every  element  of  a 
plane  can  be  made  to  fit  every  other  element,  and  this 

•without  regard  to  side.  Further,  every  element  of  a 
straight  line  or  a  plane,  however  often  divided  up,  is  in 
conception,  when  magnified  up,  still  an  element  of  straight 
line  or  plane. 

•  The  geometrical  ideas  correspond  to  absolute  sameness 
and  continuity,  but  do  we  experience  anything  like  these 
m  our  perceptions.^     The  fly-leaf  of  this  book  appears  at 

^rst  sight  a  plane  surface  bounded  by  a  straight  line,  but 
a  very  slight  inspection  with  a  magnifying  lens  shows  that 
tjie  surface  has  hollows  and  elevations  in  it,  which  quite 
defy  all  geometrical  definition^  and  scientific  treatipenl 
The  straight  line  which  seems  to  bound  its  edge  becomes, 
undef  a  powerful  glass,  so  torn  and  jagged  that  its  ups 
and  downs  are  more  like  a  saw-edge  thap  a  straight'Iine. 
The  sameness  and  continuity  are  seen  to  be  wanting  on 
more  careful  investigation.     We  take  a  glass  cube  skil- 
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fully  cut  and  polished,  and  its  faces  appear  at  first  as  true 
planes.  But  we  find  that  a  small  bcxly  placed  upon  one 
of  its  faces  does  not  slide  off  when  the  cube  is  slightly 
tilted.  The  face  of  the  cube  must,  after  all,  be  roug/f^ 
there  are  hollows  and  projections  in  it  which  catch  those 
of  the  superposed  body  ;  our  plane  again  appears  delusive. 
Or  we  may  take  one  of  Whitworth's  wonderful  metal 
planes  obtained  by  rubbing  the  faces  of  three  pieces  of 
metal  upon  each  other.  Here  again  a  powerful  micro- 
scope reveals  to  us  that  we  are  still  dealing  with  a  surface 
having  ridges  and  hollows. 

The  fact  remains,  that  however  great  the  care  we  take 
in  the  preparation  of  a  plane  surface,  either  a  microscope 
or  other  means  can  be  found  of  sufficient  power  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  plane  surface.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  a  straight  line  ;  however  accurate  it  appears  at  first 
to  be,  exact  methods  of  investigation  invariably  show  it 
to  be  widely  removed  from  the  conceptual  straight  line  of 
geometry.  It  is  a  race  between  our  power  of  representing 
a  straight  line  or  plane  and  our  power  of  creating  instru- 
ments which  demonstrate  that  the  sameness  and  continuity 
of  the  geometrical  conceptions  are  wanting.  Absolutely 
(Perfect  instruments  could  probably  only  be  constructed  if 
we  were  already  in  possession  of  a  true  geometrical  line 
or  plane,  but  the  instruments  we  can  make  appear  invari- 
ably to  win  the  race.  Our  experunce  gives  us  no  reason 
to  suppose  t/iat  with  any  amount  of  care  we  could  obtain  a 
perceptual  straight  line  or  plane,  the  elements  of  which  would 
on  indefinite  magnification  satisfy  the  condition  of  ultimate 
sameness  involved  in  the  geometrical  definitions.  We  arc 
thus  forced  to  conclude  that  the  geometrical  definitions  1 
are  the  results  of  processes  which  may  be  started,  but  the  / 
limits  of  which  can  never  be  reached  in  perception  ;  they 
are  pure  conceptions  having  no  correspondence  with  any 
possible  perceptual  experience.  What  we  have  said  of 
straight  lines  and  planes  holds  equally  of  all  geometrically 
defined  curves  and  surfaces.  The  fundamental  conceptions 
of  geometry  are  only  ideal  symbols  which  enable  us  to 
Ibrm  an  approximate,  but  in  no  sense  absolute,  analysis 
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of  our  sense-impressions.  They  are  the  scientific  short- 
hand by  which  we  describe,  classify,  and  formulate  the 
characteristics  of  that  mode  of  perception  which  we  term 
perceptual  space.  Their  validity,  like  that  of  all  other 
conceptions,  lies  in  the  power  they  give  us  of  codifying 
past  and  predicting  future  experience. 

We  speak  of  a  spherical  or  cubical  body,  and  say  that 
it  is  of  such  and  such  a  capacity.  But  no  perceptual 
body  is  ever  truly  spherical  or  cubical,  and  the  size  we 
attribute  to  it  is  at  best  an  approximate  one.  Further 
analysis  of  our  sense-impressions  leads  us  in  each  case 
to  find  variations  from  the  geometrical  definition  and 
measurement  Yet  the  conceptions  of  sphere  and  cube 
are  frequently  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  classify  and 
identify  various  bodies  and  predict  the  different  types  of 
sense  -  impression  to  which  these  bodies  correspond.^ 
Perhaps  no  better  instance  than  geometry  can  be  taken  to 
show  how  science  describes  the  world  of  phenomena  by  aid 
of  conceptions  corresponding  to  no  reality  in  phenomena 
themselves.  That  our  geometrical  conceptions  enable  us 
on  the  whole  to  so  effectually  describe  perceptual  space  is 
only  a  striking  instance  of  the  practically  equal  develop- 
ment of  our  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  (p.  103). 

§  8. — Surfaces  as  Boundaries 

Although  perceptual  boundaries  do  not,  on  ultimate 
analysis,  in  any  way  correspond  to  any  special  geo- 
metrical definition  such  as  that  of  plane  or  sphere,  we 
have  still  to  inquire  whether  they  answer  to  our  concep- 
tion of  surface  at  all.  By  surface  in  this  sense  we  are  to 
consider,  not  something  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
analyse  the  properties  by  any  of  the  known  processes  of 
geometry,  but  any  continuous  boundary  between  two 
groups  of  sense-impressions  or  bodies.'     Is  there  a  con- 

« 

^  Oar  whole  s]rstem  of  measuring  size  will  be  foand  to  be  based  on 
geometrical  conceptions  having  no  acttuility  in  perception. 

'^  **  Thai  which  has  position^  Ungth  and  breadth  but  not  thickness^  is  called 
surface,  _ 

**  The  word  surface  in  ordinary  language  conveys  the  idea  of  extension  in 
two  directions ;  for  instance,  we  speak  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  the  waxhot 
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tinuous  boundary  between  the.  open  page  of  this  book  and 
the  air  above  it?  Would  it  be  possible  to  say  at  any 
distinct  step  of  the  passage  from  air  to  pa|X!r,  here  air 
ends  and  paper  begins?  At  this  point  we  reach  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  science.  Arc  we  to 
consider  the  groups  of  sense-impressions  which  we  term 
bodies  continuous  or  not?  If  bodies  are  not  continuous, 
then  it  is  clear  that  boundaries  are  only  mental  symbols 
of  separation,  and  on  deeper  analysis  correspond  to  no 
exact  reality  in  the  sphere  of  sense-impression. 

Would  every  element  of  the  surface  of  a  body  still 
appear  to  us  a  continuous  boundary,  however  small  the 
element  and  however  much  we  magnified  it  up?  If  I 
could  take  the  hundredth  part  of  a  square  inch  of  this 
page  and  magnify  it  to  a  billion  times  its  present  size, 
would  there  still  appear  a  continuous  boundary  between 
air  and  paper  ? 

Consider  the  boundary  of  still  water.  It  furnishes  us 
with  the  impression  of  a  continuous  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  examine  a  heap  of  sand  closely,  and  it 
appears  to  have  no  continuous  boundary  at  all.  Are 
there  any  reasons  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if 
we  could  sufficiently  magnify  a  small  element  of  this  page 
of  paper,  it  would  produce  in  us  sense-impressions  not  of 
continuity  but  of  discontinuity  ?  Would  it  look,  sup- 
posing it  were  still  visible,  like  the  surface  of  water,  or 
rather  like  a  heap  of  sand,  a  pile  of  small  shot,  or,  better 
still,  like  a  starry  patch  of  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night  ? 
No  group  of  stars  is  in  perception  separated  from  another 
by  a  line  or  surface.  We  can  imagine  such  boundaries 
drawn  across  the  heavens,  .but  we  do  not  ferceiin  them. 


of  tbe  lem,  Ibe  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Although  in  some  cases  the  idea 
of  the  thickneM  or  the  depth  of  the  thing  spoken  of  majr  be  present  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  yet  as  a  rule  no  stress  is  laid  on  depth  or  thickness.  When 
we  speak  of  a  gt^mitritai  turfaet^  we  put  askle  the  idea  of  depth  and  thickneta 
altocether'*  (H.  M.  Taylor,  IHit  Prtu  Euelid,  L-ii.  p.  3).  It  seems  to  roe 
that  in  ordinary  language  there  is  something  more  than  length  and  breadth 
imrolved — there  is  an  idea  ^  ctniinuous  boundary.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
fax  this  idea  is  really  involved  in  the  word  extension.  A  veil  may  have 
ntfniion  in  two  directions,  but  it  fails  to  fulfil  our  idea  of  surface  because  it 
b  HOC  a  continuous  boundary. 
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We  have,  then,  to  ask  whether  the  boundary  between 
paper  and  air,  if  immensely  magnified,  would  look  skle- 
ways,  not  indeed  like  a  geometrical  line,  but  roughly  like 
the  first  or  second  of  these  figures  : — 


Fig.  a. 


Fio.  3. 

Now  no  direct  answer  can  really  be  given  to  this 
question,  because  bodies  cease  to  impress  us  sensibly  long 
before  we  reach  the  point  at  which  the  appearance  of 
continuity  might  be  expected  to  disappear.  We  cannot 
predict  what  our  sense-impressions  would  be  if  we  could 
magnify  a  drop  of  water  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth.  But 
we  may  put  the  question  in  a  slightly  different  way.  We 
may  ask :  Would  it  enable  us  to  classify  and  describe 
phenomena  better  if  we  conceived  bodies  to  be  continuous 
as  in  Fig.  2,  or  discontinuous  as  in  Fig.  3  ?  The  physicist 
promptly  replies :  I  can  only  conceive  bodies  to  be  dis- 
continuous. Discontinuity  is  essential  to  the  methods 
by  which  I  describe  and  formulate  my  sense-impressions 
of  the  phenomenal  world. 

§  9. — Conceptual  Discontinuity  of  Bodies.     The  Atom 

Foremost  among  the  physicist's  reasons  for  postulating 
the  discontinuity  of  bodies  is  the  elasticity  which  we 
notice  in  all  of  them.  Air  can  be  placed  under  a  piston 
in  a  cylinder  and  compressed  ;  a  bar  of  wood  can  be  bent 
— in  other  words,  a  portion  of  it  squeezed  and  another 
portion  stretched.     Even  the  amounts  by  which  we  can , 
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squeeze  iron  or  granite  arc  capable  of  measurement. 
Now  it  is  very  hard,  1  think  im{x>ssiblc,  to  cofucivc  how 
we  can  alter  the  size  of  bodies  if  we  suppose  them 
continuous.  We  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  assert  that, 
if  the  parts  of  a  body  move  closer  together,  they  must 
have  something  free  of  body  into  which  they  can  move. 
If  a  body  were  continuous  and  yet  compressible,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  indefinitely 
compressible,  or  indefinitely  extensible,  both  results  re- 
pugnant to  our  experience.  Further,  our  sense-impres- 
sions of  temperature  in  both  gaseous  and  solid  bodies, 
and  of  colour  in  solid  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  pressure  in 
gases,  and  those  of  the  absorption  and  emission  of  light, 
are  easily  analysed  and  described,  if  we  conceive  the 
ultimate  parts  of  bodies  to  have  a  capacity  for  relative 
motion  ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  conceiving  such  a 
motion  if  all  the  parts  of  a  body  are  continuous.  A 
crowd  of  human  beings  seen  from  a  great  height  may 
look  like  a  turbulent  fluid  in  motion  at  every  point  But 
we  know  from  experience  that  this  motion  is  only  possible 
because  there  is  some  void  in  the  crowd.  It  may  become 
so  densely  packed  that  motion  is  no  longer  practicable. 
Thus  it  is  with  that  relative  motion  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  upon  which  so  much  of  modern  physics  depends  ; 
absolutely  close  packing,  that  is  continuity,  seems  to 
render  it  impossible.  It  is  only  by  reducing  in  conception 
the  complex  groups  of  sense-impressions,  which  we  term 
bodies,  into  simple  elements  directly  depending  on  the 
motion  of  discontinuous  systems,— of  what  we  may  term 
granular  or  starlike  systems, — that  we  have  been  able  to 
resume  phenomena  in  the  wide-reaching  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  The  relative  motion  of  the  ultimate 
parts  of  bodies,  involving  the  idea  of  discontinuity,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  science  (p.  133). 
These  ultimate-  parts  of  bodies  we  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  atoms;  groups  of  atoms  which  apparently 
repeat  themselves  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  body — 
something  like  planetary  systems  in  the  starry  universe — 
we  term  moUcuUs.     The  generally  accepted   atomic    or 
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molecular  theory  of  bodies  postulates  essentially  their 
discontinuity.  Take,  for  example,  a  spherical  .drop  of 
water — to  follow  Lord  Kelvin — suppose  it  to  be-  as  big 
as  a  football,  then  if  we  could  magnify  the  whole  drop  up 
to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  structure,  he  tells  us,  would  be 
more  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  small  shot,  but  prob- 
ably less  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  footballs.^ 

Now  I  propose  later  to  return  to  the  atomic  hypothesis. 
At  present  I  will  only  ask  the  reader  to  loolc  upon  atom 
and  molecule  as  conceptions  which  very  greatly  reduce  the 
complexity  of  our  description  of  phenomena.  But  what 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  at  this  stage  is :  that  the  con- 
ception atom,  when  applied  to  our  perceptions,  is  opposed 
to  the  conception  of  surface  as  the  continuous  boundary 
of  a  body.  We  have  here  an  important  example  of 
what  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  science,  namely, 
two  conceptions  which  cannot  both  correspond  to  realities 
in  the  perceptual  world.  Either  perceptual  bodies  have 
continuous  boundaries,  and  the  atomic  theory  has  no 
perceptual  validity  ;  or,  conversely,  bodies  have  an  atomic 
structure,  and  geometrical  surfaces  are  perceptually  im- 
possible. At  first  sight  this  result  might  appear  to  the 
reader  to  involve  a  contradiction  between  geometry  and 
physics  ;  it  might  seem  that  either  physical  or  geometrical 
conceptions  must  be  false.  But  the  whole  difficulty  really 
lies  in  the  habit  we  have  formed  of  considering  bodies  as 
objective  realities  unconditioned  by  our  perceptive  faculty. 
We  cannot  too  often  recall  the  fact  that  bodies  are  for  us 
more  or  less  permanent,  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
groups  of  sense-impressions,  and  that  the  correlations  and 
sequences  among  the  sense-impressions  are  largely  con- 
ditioned by  the  perceptive  faculty.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  no  sense-impressions  corresponding  to  geometrical 
surface  or  to  atom  ;  we  may  legitimately  doubt  whether 
our  perceptive  faculty  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could" 
present  impressions  in  any  way  corresponding  to  these 
conceptions.  It  is  impossible,  therefok'e,  to  say  that  one 
of  these  conceptions  must  be  real  and  the  other  unreal, 

^  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses^  vol.  i.,  <*  The  Sice  of  Atoms,*'  p.  2 1 7. 
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for  neither  at  present  has  perceptual  validity — that  is, 
exists  in  the  world  of  real  things.  As  conceptions  both 
are  .equally  valid  ;  both  are  equally  ideals,  not  involved 
in  our  sense  -  impressions  themselves,  but  which  the 
reasoning  faculty  has  discovered  and  developed  as  a 
means  of  classifying  diflferent  types  of  sense-impressions 
and  of  resuming  in  brief  formulae  their  relationships  and 
sequences. 

Thus  geometrical  truths  apply  with  absolute  accuracy 
to  no  group-  whatever  of  our  sense-impressions ;  but  they 
enable  us  to  classify  very  wide  ranges  of  phenomena  by 
aid  of  the  notions  of  position,  size,  and  shape.  Geometry 
enables  us  to  predict  with  absolute  certainty  a  variety  of 
relations  between  sense-impressions,  when  these  impres- 
sions do  not  involve  more  than  a  certain  keenness  in  our 
senses,  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  exactness  in  our 
measuring  instruments.  The  absolute  sameness  and  con- 
tinuity demanded  by  geometrical  conceptions  do  not  exist 
as  limits  in  the  world  of  perceptual  experience,  but  only 
as  approximations  or  averages.^  In  precisely  the  same 
way  the  theory  of  atoms  treats  of  ideal  conceptions ;  it 
enables  us  to  classify  another  and  different  range  of  sense- 
impressions,  and  to  formulate  their  mutual  relations  to 
a  certain  degree  of  keenness  again  in  our  senses,  or  of 
exactness  in  our  scientific  apparatus.  Should  the  atom 
become  a  perception  as  well  as  a  conception,  this  would 
not  invalidate  the  usefulness  of  geometry.  Very  probably, 
however,  if  we  could  magnify  a  football  up  to  the  size  of 
the  earth,  so  that  the  perceptual  atom,  if  it  existed,  would 
have  a  size  between  small  shot  and  a  football,  we  should 
find  that  the  sense-impressions  which  the  atom  was  con- 
ceived to  distinguish  and  resume,  had  themselves  dis- 
appeared under  the  new  conditions.'  In  other  words,  our 
scientific  conceptions  are  valid  for  the  world  as  we  know 

^  Geonetry  might  almost  be  termed  a  branch  of  itatittica,  and  the  defioi- 
tioo  of  the  circle  has  much  the  same  character  as  that  of  Quetelet*s  th&mim 


•-« 


*  The  visibility  and  tangibility  of  bodies  may  possibly  be  described  by  the 
■MMioo  of  atoms,  but  we  cannot  predict  that  a  tingU  atom  would  be  either 
viiilik  or  tangible,  stiU  less  <*  bounded  by  a  surfure.** 
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it,  but  we  cannot  in  the  least  predict  how  they  would  be 
related  to  a  world  which  is  at  present  beyond  perception. 

§  ID. — Conceptual  Continuity.     Ether 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  appreciate  scien- 
tific conceptions,  which,  if  they  corresponded  to  realities 
of  the  phenomenal  world,  would  contradict  each  other. 
Having  destroyed  the  continuity  of  bodies  by  the  idea  of 
atom,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  our  conceptual 
space  were  fundamentally  different  from  perceptual  space. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  our  mode  of  distingui^ing 
groups  of  sense-impressions,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish,  there  there  is  no  space.  The  perceptive 
faculty  rather  than  nature  may  be  said  ''to  abhor  a 
vacuum."  On  the  other  hand,  having  destroyed  the  con- 
tinuity of  bodies  by  the  atomic  hypothesis,  we  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  postulating  a  void  in  conceptual  space. 
But  here  the  physicist  compels  us  to  introduce  a  new 
continuity.  This  new  continuity  is  that  of  the  ether^  a 
medium  which  physicists  conceive  to  fill  up  the  interstici» 
between  bodies  and  between  the  atoms  of  bodies.  By 
aid  of  this  concept,  the  ether  (to  which  we  shall  return 
later),  we  are  able  to  classify  and  resume  other  wide 
groups  of  sense-impressions.  With  regard  to  the  per- 
ceptual existence  of  the  ether,  it  now  stands,  some  physi- 
cists would  assert,  on  a  rather  different  footing  from  that 
of  the  atom.  By  the  reed  existence  of  anything  we  mean 
(p.  70)  that  it  forms  a  more  or  less  permanent  group  of 
sense-impressions.  Now  this  can  hardly  be  asserted  of 
the  ether ;  we  conceive  it  rather  as  a  conduit  for  the 
motions  by  which  we  interpret  sense-impression.  The 
nerves  seem  to  us  conduits  of  the  like  kind,  but  then  the 
nerves  also  appear  to  us  as  permanent  groups  of  sense- 
impressions  apart  from  their  function  of  conductivity. 
Th^  are  no  sense-inipressions  which  we  class  together 
and^term  ether,  and  on  this  account  it  still  seems  better 
to  consider  "the  ether  as  a  conception  rather  than  a  per- 
ception.    It  is  true  that  to  some  minds  the  ether  may 
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appear  as  real  a  perception  as  the  air,  and  the  matter  is, 
perhaps,  largely  one  of  definition.  Still  Hertz's  experi- 
ments,* for  example,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  logically 
demonstrated  the  perceptual  existence  of  the  ether,  but 
to  have  immensely  increased  the  validity  of  the  scientific 
concept,  ether,  by  showing  that  a  wider  range  of  percep- 
tual experience  may  be  described  in  terms  of  it,  than  had 
hitherto  been  demonstrated  by  experiment  Further, 
many  of  the  properties  which  we  associate  with  the  ether 
are  not  such  as  our  past  experience  shows  us  are  likely 
to  become  matter  for  direct  sense -impression.  I  shall 
therefore  continue  to  speak  of  the  ether  as  a  scientific 
concept  on  the  same  footing  as  geometrical  surface  and 
atom. 

§  1 1. — On  the  General  Nature  of  Scientific  Conceptiofts 

Our  discussion  of  these  spacial  conceptions  will  the 
better  have  enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  nature  of 
scientific  conceptions  in  general.  Geometrical  surface, 
atom,  ether,  exist  only  in  the  human  mind,  and  they  are 
''shorthand"  methods  of  distinguishing,  classifying,  and 
resuming  phases  of  sense-impression.  They  do  not  exist 
in  or  beyond  the  world  of  sense-impressions,  but  are  the 
pure  product  of  our  reasoning  faculty.  The  universe  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  real  complex  of  atoms  floating 
in  ether,  both  atom  and  ether  being  to  us  unknowable 
**  things-in-themselves,"  producing  or  enforcing  upon  us 
the  world  of  sense-impressions.  This  would  indeed  be 
for  science  to  repeat  the  dogmas  of  the  metaphysicians, 
the  crassest  paradoxes  of  a  short-sighted  materialism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  scientist  postulates  nothing  of  the 
world  beyond  sense ;  for  him  the  atom  and  the  ether  are 
— like  the  geometrical  surface — modes  by  aid  of  which 
he  resumes  the  world  of  sense.  The  ghostly  world  of 
^  tiiings-in-themselves  **  behind  sense  he  leaves  as  a  play- 

1  AmmaUm  dtr  Pkftik^  1887-9.  See  also  Naiurt^  vol.  xxzix.  pp.  402, 
450^  547.  An  tntereMtng  aocoant  of  Heftx't  researches  by  von  Tunielmann 
via  bt  ImukI  in  Tlu  EUctruiam  for  i888,  vol.  xxL  pp.  587,  625,  663,  696, 
7S5,  757,  788,  and  vol  xxix.  pp.  16,  41. 
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ground  to  the  metaphysician  and  the  materiah'st  There 
these  gymnasts,  released  from  the  dreary  bondage  of 
space  and  time,  can  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the  un- 
knowable, and  explain  to  the  few  who  can  comprehend 
them  how  the  universe  is  ''  created  "  out  of  will,  or  out  of 
atom  and  ether,  and  how  a  knowledge  of  things  beyond 
perception,  ix.  beyond  the  knowable,  may  be  attained  by 
the  favoured  few.  The  scientist  bravely  asserts  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  what  there  is  behind  sense-impression, 
if  indeed  there  can  "  be  "  anything  ;  ^  he  therefore  refuses 
to  project  his  conceptions,  atom  and  ether,  into  the  real 
world  of  perception  until  he  has  perceived  them  there. 
They  remain  for  him  valid  ideals  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  economise  his  thought 

That  the  conceptions  of  geometry  and  physics  im- 
mensely economise  thought  is  an  instance  of  that  wonder- 
ful power  to  which  I  have  previously  referred  in  this  work 
(p.  1 04),  namely,  the  power  the  reasoning  faculty  possesses 
of  resufhing  in  conceptions  and  brief  formulae  the  relation- 
ships and  sequences  it  finds  in  the  material  presented  to 
it  by  the  perceptive  faculty.  As  our  knowledge  grows, 
as  our  sense  becomes  keener  under  the  action  of  evolution 
and  with  the  guidance  of  science,  so  we  are  compelled 
to  widen  our  concepts,  or  to  add  additional  ones.  This 
process  does  not  as  a  rule  signify  that  the  original  con- 
cepts are  invalid,  but  merely  that  they  form  a  basis,  which 
is  only  sufficient  for  classifying  and  describing  certain 
phases  of  sense-impression,  certain  sides  of  phenomena. 
As  we  grow  cognisant  of  other  phases  and  sides,  we  are 
forced  to  adopt  new  concepts,  or  to  modify  and  extend 
the  old.  We  may  ultimately  reach  perceptions  of  space 
which  cannot  be  described  by  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  but 
none  the  less  that  geometry  will  remain  perfectly  valid  as 
an  analysis  and  classification  of  the  wide  range  of  per- 
ceptions to  which  it  at  present  applies.  (See  p.  97  and 
footnote.)  *~  If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  views  here 


^  Our  notion  of  *'  being  "  is  essentially  aisociatcd  with  space  and  time,  and 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  intelligible  to  use  the  wocd  except  in  \ 

association  with  these  modes  of  perception. 
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expressed  with  regard  to  the  concepts  of  science,  he  will 
never  consider  that  science  reduces  the  universe  to  a 
'*dead  mechanism"  by  asserting  a  reality  for  atom  or 
ether  or  force  as  the  basis  of  sense-impression.  Science, 
as  I  have  so  often  reiterated,  takes  the  universe  of  per- 
ceptions as  it  finds  it,  and  endeavours  briefly  to  describe 
it  It  asserts  no  perceptual  reality  for  its  own  shorthand. 
One  word  more  before  we  leave  this  space  of  concep- 
tion, separated  by  continuous  boundaries  in  the  eye  of 
the  geometrician,  peopled  with  atoms  and  ether  by  the 
mind  of  the  physicist  How,  if  geometrical  surface,  if 
atom  and  ether  have  no  perceptual  reality,  has  the  mind 
of  man  historically  reached  them  ?  I  believe  by  carrying 
to  a  limit  in  conception  processes  which  have  no  such  ) 
limit  in  perception.  Preliminary  stages  in  comparison 
show  apparent  sameness  and  continuity,  where  more 
exact  and  final  stages  show  no  such  limit ;  hence  arises 
the  conception  of  continuous  boundaries.  The  atom 
again  is  a  conceptual  limit  to  the  ** moving  bodies**  of 
perception  ;  while  the  ether  possesses  an  elasticity,  which 
we  have  never  met  with  in  the  elastic  bodies  of  our  per- 
ceptual experience,  but  which  is  a  purely  conceptual  limit 
to  the  type  of  elastic  substances  with  which  we  are 
directly  acquainted.  These  concepts  themselves  are  a  ^ 
product  of  the  imagination,  but  they  are  suggested,  almost  j 
insensibly  suggested,  by  what  we  perceive  in  the  world  of  ^ 
phenomena. 

§  12. —  Tim€  as  a  Mode  of  Per  upturn 

I  have  dealt  at  greater  length  with  space  than  it  will 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  tinu^  for  much  that  has  been 
said  in  the  former  case  as  to  perception  and  conception 
will  directly  apply  to  the  latter.  Space  and  time  are  so 
similar  in  duuracter,  that  if  space  be  termed  the  breadth, 
time  may  be  termed  the  length  of  the  field  of  perception. 
As  space  is  one  mode  in  which  the :  perceptive  faculty 
distinguishes  objects,  so  time  is  a  second  mode.  As 
space  marks  the  coexistence  of  perceptions  at  an  epoch 
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of  time — we  measure  the  breadth  of  our  field — so  time 
marks  the  progression  of  perceptions  at  a  position  in 
space — we  measure  the  leng^th  of  our  field.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two  modes,  or  change  of  position  with 
change  of  time,  is  motion^  the  fundamental  manner  in 
which  phenomena  are  in  conception  presented  to  us. 

If  we  had  solely  the  power  of  perceiving  coexisting 
things,  our  perception  might  be  wide,  but  it  would  fall 
far  short  of  its  actuality.  The  power  of  "perceiving 
things  apart "  by  progression  or  sequence  is  an  essential 
feature  of  conscious  life,  if  not  of  existence.  Without 
this  time-mode  of  perception  the  only  sciences  possible 
would  be  those  which  deal  with  the  order  or  relationship 
of  coexisting  things,  with  number,  position,  and  measure- 
ment—  in  other  words,  the  sciences  of  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry.  Bodies  might  have  size  and 
shape  and  locality,  but  science  would  be  unable  to  deal 
with  colour,  warmth,  weight,  hardness,  etc,  all  of  which 
sense -impressions  we  conceive  to  depend  upon  our 
appreciation  of  sequence.  In  short,  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  historical  sciences,  which  have  for  their 
essential  topics  change,  or  sequence  in  perception,  would 
be  impossible. 

I  have  spoken  of  certain  branches  of  science  being 
possible  or  impossible  without  the  time-mode  of  percep- 
tion. I  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  material  for  these 
branches  of  science  can  or  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 
without  time.  For  in  truth  all  scientific  knowledge 
would  be  impossible  without  time ;  thought  undoubtedly 
involves  an  association  of  immediate  and  stored  sense- 
impressions  (p.  46);  every  conception,  geometrical  as 
well  as  physical,  is  ultimately  based  on  perceptual  ex- 
perience, and  the  very  word  experience  connotes  the 
time-mode  of  perceiving  things.  This  leads  us  to  what 
at*' first  sight  appears  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  modes  space  and  time.  Space  as  our  method  of 
perceiving  coexisting  things,  of  distinguishing  groups  of 
immediate  sense-impressions,  is  associated  with  the  world 
of  actual  phenomena  which  we  project  outside  ourselves 
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(p.  61).      For  this  reason  it  has  been  termed  an  external 
mode  of  perception.     On  the  other  hand,   time   is  the 
perception  of  sequence  in  stored  sense-impressions — the 
relationship  of  past  perceptions  with  the  immediate  per- 
ception.    Thus  time  involves  in  its  essence  memory  and 
thought — in    other  words,  consciousness}      Consciousness 
might    indeed    be   defined    as    the  power  of  perceiving 
things  apart  by  succession.     It  may  perhaps  be  possible 
to  conceive  consciousness  as  existing  without  the  space- 
mode  of  perception,  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  exist 
without  the  time-mode.     On  this  account,  time  has  been 
termed  an  internal  mode  of  perception.      A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  soon  shows  us  that  this  distinction 
is  not  a  very  valid  one — as,  indeed,  no  distinction  based 
on  the  words  external  and  internal  can  ever  be  (p.  65). 
Perception    in   space  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  largely 
dependent  on  the  association   of  immediate  and  stored 
sense-impressions  as  perception  in  time.     As  we  have  seen, 
every  object  is  for  us  largely  a  construct  (p.  4 1 ),  and  the 
coexisting   objects    which    we    can    perceive    apart    are 
indeed  very  limited.     I  distinguish  the  papers,  the  books, 
the  inkstand,  the  candlesticks  on  my  table  as  separate 
objects  by  the  mode  space ;  but  at  any  instant  of  time, 
it  is  only  a  very  small  element  of  this  complex  of  sense- 
impressions  which  is  imnudiate,  the  rest  are  stored  sense- 
impressions,  capable  of  becoming  immediate  sense-impres- 
sions in  the  next  instant,  but  not  so  in  actuality.     Thus 
in  the  ca^e  of  both  time  and  space  the  "  perceiving  apart " 
is  the  perception  of  an  order  existing  between  a  very 
small  element  of  sense -impression   and   a   much   larger 
range  of  stored  sense-impressions.     We  do  not  therefore 
gain  by  terming  space  and  time  external  and  internal 
modes  of  perception.     Both  modes  of  perception  are  so 
habitual  and  yet  so  difficult  of  analysis,  so  commonplace 
and   )ret   so   mysterious,  that,  although  we  recognise   a 

*  For  a  new-born  in&nt  time  cannot  be  said  to  exist — it  is  without  coo- 
iciouinctt  (p.  44).  Only  as  stored  sense-impresses  result  from  immediate 
■case-impression  does  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  so  the  time-mode  of  per- 
ception, become  developed.  The  rest  u  reflex  action,  the  product  of  in- 
herited and  unconscious  association. 
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distinction  between  the  two,  we  are  often  hardly  certain 
whether  we  are  distinguishing  things  by  time  or  by  space. 
Why  we  perceive  things  under  these  modes,  the  scientist 
is  content  to  classify  with  all  other  whys  as  an  idle  and 
irrational  question  ;  but  clearer  views  as  to  the  how  of 
these  modes  of  perception  will  undoubtedly  come  with 
the  growth  of  physiological  psychology,  and  with  in- 
creased observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lower 
forms  of  life  and  young  childrc;^  discriminate  perceptions. 
Of  time  as  of  space  we  cannot  assert  a  real  existence ; 
it  is  not  in  things,  but  is  our  mode  of  perceiving  them. 
As  we  cannot  postulate  anything  of  the  beyond  of  sense- 
impression,  so  we  cannot  attribute  time  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  supersensuous.  Like  space,  it  appears 
to  us  as  one  of  the  plans  on  which  that  great  sorting- 
machine,  the  human  perceptive  faculty,  arranges  its 
material.  Through  the  doorways  of  perception,  through 
the  senses  of  man,  crowd,  in  our  waking  state,  sense- 
impression  upon  sense  -  impression ;  sound  and  taste, 
colour  and  warmth,  hardness  and  weight — all  the  various 
elements  of  an  infinite  variety  of  phenomena,  all  that 
forms  for  us  reality— -crush  through  the  open  gateways. 
The  perceptive  faculty,  sharpened  by  long  centuries  of 
natural  selection,^  sorts  and  sifls  all  this  mass  of  sense- 
impressions,  giving  to  each  a  place  and  an  instant  Thus 
the  magnitude  of  space  and  time  depends  upon  no 
external  world  independent  of  ourselves,  but  on  the  com- 
plexity of  our  sense-impressions,  immediate  and  stored. 
Infinity  of  space  or  eternity  of  time  has  no  meaning  in 
the  field  of  perception,  because  the  correlation  and 
sequence  of  our  perceptions,  wide  as  both  undoubtedly 
are,  do  not  require  these  enormous  frames  to  exhibit 
theoL  Where  the  senses  perceive  no  object,  there  there 
is  no  space,  for  there  no  groups  of  sense-impressions  are 
to  be  distinguished.     Where  I  can  no  longer  carry  back 


^  We  cannot  infer  Uie  time  and  tpace-modet  of  perception  except  lor  per- 
ceptive  fitcaltiet,  more  or  le»  similar  to  our  own.  The  order  of  phenomena 
in  both  space  and  time  is  essentially  conditioned  by  the  intensity  and  quality 
of  the  conscioiisness  (p.  83). 
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the  sequence  of  phenomena,  there  time  ceases  for  me 
because  I  no  longer  require  it  to  distinguish  an  order  of 
events.  Let  the  reader  endeavour  to  realise  empty  time, 
or  time  with  no  sequence  of  events,  and  he  will  soon  be 
ready  to  grant  that  time  is  a  mode  of  his  own  perception 
and  is  limited  by  the  contents  of  his  experience.*  Thus 
the  moments  devoted  to  wonder  over  the  eternities  of 
time  are  as  ill -spent  as  those  consumed  in  pondering 
on  the  immensities  of  space  (p.  157).  They  are  like 
moments  employed  in  examining  the  frame  of  a  picture 
and  not  its  contents,  in  admiring  the  constitution  of  the 
artist's  canvas  and  not  his  genius.  The  frame  is  just 
large  and  strong  enough  to  support  the  picture,  the 
canvas  is  just  wide  and  stout  enough  to  sustain  the 
artist's  colours.  But  frame  and  canvas  are  only  modes 
by  which  the  artist  brings  home  his  idea  to  us,  and  our 
wonder  should  not  be  for  them,  but  for  the  contents  of 
the  picture  and  its  author.  So  it  is  with  time  and  space 
— ^these  are  but  the  frame  and  the  canvas  by  aid  of 
which  the  perceptive  faculty  displays  our  experience. 
Our  admiration  is  due  not  to  them,  but  to  the  complex 
contents  of  perception,  to  the  extraordinary  discriminat- 
ing power  of  the  human  perceptive  faculty.  The  com- 
plexity of  nature  is  conditioned  by  our  perceptive  faculty  ; 
the  comprehensive  character  of  natural  law  is  due  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  in  the  human 
powers  of  perception  and  reason,  lie  the  mystery  and 
the  grandeur  of  nature  and  its  laws.  Those,  whether 
poets  or  materialists,  who  do  homage  to  nature  as  the 
sovereign  of  man,  too  often  forget  that  the  order  and 
complexity  they  admire  are  at  least  as  much  a  product  of 
man's  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties  as  are  their  own 
memories  and  thoughts. 

'  It  BMj  weU  be  qncstiooed  whether  snythiiig  that  iklli  outside  human 
wpcfifnoe  can  be  Mid  to  have  existed  in  ^rc^himi  time.  Such  time  St 
fcnfiiUy  the  mode  hy  which  we  distinguish  an  immtdiaU  flense-impiettioo 
bom  a  s«eoetsion  of  stored  sense-impresses  (p.  41).  That  the  world  has 
tsittsd  for  60,000,000  years  is  a.<MM;^#i#M,  and  the  period  iderred  to  a 
co«c<ptnal  rather  than  a  perceptual  one.  TYytfuimrt  also  is  a  notion  attach- 
iaf  nihtr  to  conceptual  than  to  perceptual  time.  The  full  discussion  of  these 
poiott  cannot,  however,  be  enieted  upon  at  this  stage. 
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§  1 3. — Conceptual  Time  and  its  Measurement 

Time  as  a  mode  of  perception  is  limited,  we  have  seen, 
to  the  extent  to  which  sequences  of  stored  sense-impres- 
sions can  be  carried  back ;  it  marks  that  order  of  percep- 
tions which  is  the  history  of  our  consciousness.     From 
this  it  is  clear  that  perceptual  time  has  no  future  and  has 
no  eternity  in  the  past     That  consciousness  in  the  future 
will  continue  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  is  a  conception, 
but  not  a  perception.     We  perceive  the  past,  but  we  only 
conceive  the  future.     How,  then,  we  may  ask,  do  we  pass 
from    perceptual   to   conceptual   time,   from  our   actual 
sequences  of  sense-impressions  to  a  scientific  mode  of 
describing  and  measuring  them  ?      Clearly  it  would  be 
extremely   cumbersome  to    measure  time  by  a  detafled 
account  of  the  changes  in  our  sense-impressions.     Imagine 
the  labour  of  describing  all  the  stages  of  consciousness 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  between  the  two  meals! 
Yet  this  method  of  considering  time  brings  out  dearly 
how  time  is  a  relative  order  of  sense- impressions,  and 
how  there    is    no   such  thing  as  absolute   time.     Every 
stage  in  sense-impression  marks  in   itself  an   epoch  of 
time,  and  may  form  the  basis  of  a  measurement  of  time 
for  an  individual.     **  I  am  sleepy,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed," 
says  the  child  ;  **  I  am  hungry,  it  is  time  to  eat,"  says 
the  savage,  and  both  without  thinking  of  the  clock  or 
the  sun.     Fortunately  for  us  we  are  not  compelled   to 
measure  time  by  a  description  of  the  sequence  of  states  of 
consciousness.     There  are  certain  sense-impressions  which 
experience  has  shown  us  repeat  themselves,  and  which, 
on  the  average,  correspond  to  the  same  routine  of  con- 
sciousness.    In  the  first  place,  the  recurrence  of  night 
and^day  are  observed  very  early  in  the  natural  history  of 
man  to  mark  off  approximately  like  sequences  of  sense- 
impressions  ;  a  day  and  night  becomes  a  measure  of  a 
certain  interval  of  consciousness.     That  the  same  amount 
of  consciousness  can,  at  any  rate  approximately,  be  got 
into  each  day  and  night  by  the  normal  human  being  is  a 
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matter   rather  of  experience  than  of  demonstration';    it 
cannot  be  proved, — it  can  only  be  felt. 

Very  much  the  same  holds  for  the  smaller  intervals  of 
time.  When  we  say  it  is  four  hours  since  breakfast,  we 
mean  in  the  first  place  that  the  large  hand  of  our  clock 
or  watch  has  gone  round  the  dial-face  four  times — a 
repeated  sense-impression  which  we  could,  if  we  please, 
have  observed.  But  how  shall  we  decide  whether  each  of 
these  four  hours  represents  equal  amounts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  same  amount  to-day  as  yesterday?  It  may 
possibly  be  that  our  time-keeper  has  been  compared  with 
a  standard  clock,  regulated  perhaps  from  Greenwich 
Observatory.  But  what  regulates  the  Greenwich  clock? 
Briefly,  without  entering  into  details,  it  is  ultimately 
regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  astronomical  experience,  that  the 
intervals  day  and  year  have  a  constant  relation,  we  can 
throw  back  the  regulation  of  our  clock  on  the  motion  of 
the  earth  about  its  axis.  We  may  regulate  what  is 
termed  the  '*  mean  solar  time "  of  an  ordinary  clock  by 
"  astronomical  time "  of  which  the  day  corresponds  to  a 
complete  turn  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Now  if  an  observer 
watches  a  so-called  circumpolar  star,  or  one  that  remains 
all  day  and  night  above  the  horizon,  it  will  appear,  like 
the  end  of  his  astronomical  clock-hand,  to  describe  a  circle  ; 
the  star  ought  to  appear  to  the  observer  to  describe 
equal  parts  of  its  circle  in  equal  times  by  his  clock,  or 
nrfitle  the  end  of  the  clock-hand  describes  equal  parts 
of  its  circle.  In  this  manner  the  hours  on  the  Greenwich 
astronomical  clock,  and  ultimately  on  all  ordinary  watches 
mud  clocks  regulated  by  it,  will  correspond  to  the  earth 
turning  through  equal  angles  on  its  axis.  We  thus  throw 
bide  our  measurement  of  time  on  the  earth  as  a  time- 
keeper;  we  assume  that  equal  turns  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  correspond  to  equal  intervals  of  consciousness.  But, 
all  docks  being  set  by  the  earth,  how  shall  we  be  certain 
that  the  earth  itself  is  a  regular  time-keeper?  If  the 
earth  were  gradually  to  turn  more  slowly  upon  its  axis, 
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how  should  we  know  it  was  losing  time,  and  how  measure 
the  amount?  It  might  be  replied  that  we  should  find 
that  the  year  had  fewer  days  in  it ;  but  then  how  could 
we  settle  that  it  was  the  day  that  was  growing  longer  and 
not  the  year  that  was  growing  shorter  ?  Again,  it  may 
be  objected  that  we  know  a  great  number  of  astronomical 
periods  relating  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  expressed  in 
terms  of  days,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  tell  by  com- 
parison with  these  periods.  To  this  we  must  answer  that 
the  relation  of  these  periods  expressed  in  days,  and  in 
terms  of  each  other,  appears  now  indeed  invariable ;  but 
what  if  all  these  relations  are  found  to  have  slightly 
changed  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  )rears  hence  ?  Which 
body  shall  we  say  has  been  moving  uniformly,  which 
bodies  have  been  gaining  or  losing?  Or,  what  if,  the 
ratios  of  their  periods  remaining  the  same,  they  were 
all  to  have  lost  or  gained  ?  How  shall  we,  with  such  a 
possibility  in  view,  assert  that  the  hour  to-day  b  the 
"  same  "  interval  as  it  was  a  thousand,  or  better  perhaps  a 
million,  years  back?  Now  certain  investigations  with 
regard  to  the  frictional  action  of  the  tides  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  time-keeper,  nor 
are  we  able  to  postulate  that  regularity  of  motion,  by 
which  alone  we  could' reach  absolute  time,  of  any  body  in 
our  perceptual  experience. 

Astronomy  says  it  is  not  in  me,  nor  do  we  get  a  more 
definite  answer  from  physics.  Suppose  an  observer  to 
measure  the  distance  traversed  by  light  in  one  second  ; 
can  this  be  for  all  time  a  permanent  record  of  the  length 
of  a  second  ?  Another  observer  a  thousand  years  after 
measures  again  the  distance  for  one  of  Ais  seconds,  and 
finds  it  differs  from  the  old  determination.  What  shall 
he  infer  ?  Is  the  speed  of  light  really  variable,  has  the 
planetary  system  reached  a  denser  portion  of  the  ether, 
has  the  second  changed  its  value,  or  does  the  fault  lie  with 
one  or  other  observer?  No  more  than  the  astronomer 
can  the  ph}^icist  provide  us  with  an  absolute  'measure 
of  time.  So  soon  as  we  grasp  this  we  appear  to  lose 
our  hold  on  time.     The  earth,  the  sole  clock  by  which  we 
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can  measure  millions  of  years,  fails  us  when  we  once  doubt 
its  regularity.  Why  should  a  year  now  represent  the  same 
amount  of  consciousness  as  it  might  have  done. a  few 
million  years  back  ?  The  absolutely  uniform  motion  by 
which  alone  we  could  reach  an  absolute  measurement  of 
time  fails  us  in  perceptual  experience.  It  is,  like  the 
geometrical  surface,  reached  in  conception,  and  in  con- 
ception only,  by  carrying  to  a  limit  there  the  approximate 
sameness  and  uniformity  which  we  observe  in  certain 
perceptual  motions.  Absolute  intervals  of  time  are  the 
conceptual  means  by  which  we  describe  the  sequence  of 
our  sense-impressions,  the  frame  into  which  we  fit  the 
successive  stages  of  the  sequence,  but  in  the  world  of 
sense-impression  itself  they  have  no  existence. 

Newton,  defining  what  we  term  here  conceptual  time, 
tells  us : — 

'^That  absolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time  is  con- 
ceived as  flowing  at  a  constant  rate,  unaflected  by  the 
speed  or  slowness  of  the  motions  of  material  things." 

Clearly  such  time  is  a  pure  ideal,  for  how  can  we 
measure  it  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  sphere  of  perception 
which  we  are  certain  flows  at  a  constant  rate  ?  "  Uniform 
flow,"  like  any  other  scientific  concept,  is  a  limit  drawn  in 
imagination — in  this  case,  from  the  actual  '*  speed  or  slow- 
ness of  the  motions  of  material  things."  But,  like  other 
scientific  concepts,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  shorthand  method 
of  description.  Perceptual  time  is  the  pure  order  in  suc- 
cession of  our  sense-impressions  and  involves  no  idea  of 
absolute  interval.  Conceptual  time  is  like  a  piece  of 
blank  paper  ruled  with  lines  at  equal  distances,  upon 
i^ich  we  may  inscribe  the  sequence  of  our  perceptions, 
both  the  known  sequence  of  the  past  and  the  predicted 
sequence  of  the  future.  The  fact  that  upon  the  ruled 
lines  we  have  inscribed  some  standard  recurring  sense- 
impression  (as  the  daily  transit  of  a  heavenly  body  over 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich),  must  not  be  taken  as  signify- 
ing that,  states  of  consciousness  succeed  each  other 
uniformly,  or  that  a  "  uniform  flow  "  of  consciousness  is  in 
some  way  a  measure  of  absolute  time.     It  denotes  no 
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more  than  this :  that  from  noon  to  noon  the  average 
human  being  experiences  much  the  same  sequence  of 
sense-impressions,  and  thus  the  same  space  in  our  concep- 
tual time-log  may  be  conveniently  allotted  for  their  in- 
scription. Above  all,  it  must  not  lead  us  to  project  the 
absolute  time  of  conception  into  a  reality  of  perception  ; 
the  blank  divisions  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  our  conceptual 
time-log  are  no  justification  for  rhapsodies  on  past  or 
future  eternities  of  time.  Such  rhapsodies  only,  by  con- 
fusing conception  and  perception,  can  attribute  to  these 
eternities  meaning  in  the  actual  world  of  phenomena,  in 
the  field  of  sense-impression. 

§  14. — Concluding  Remarks  on  Space  and  Time 

The  reader  who  has  recognised  in  perceptual  space  and 
time  the  modes  in  which  we  distinguish  groups  of  sense- 
impressions,  who  has  grasped  that  infinities  and  eternities 
are  products  of  conception,  not  actualities  of  the  real  world 
of  phenomena,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  the  important 
conclusions  which  flow  from  these  views  for  both  practical 
and  mental  life.  If  the  individual  carries  space  and  time 
about  with  him  as  his  modes  of  perception,  we  see  that 
the  field  of  miracle  is  transferred  from  an  external 
mechanical  world  of  phenomena  to  the  individual  percep- 
tive faculty.  The  knowledge  of  this  in  itself  is  no  small 
gain  to  clearing  up  our  ideas  with  regard  to  such  recrudes- 
cences of  superstition  as  spiritualism  and  theosophy.  If 
space  and  time  are  to  be  annihilated,  it  cannot  be  done 
once  for  all,  but  it  must  be  done  for  each  individual 
perceptive  faculty.  When,  for  example,  theosophists  tell 
us  that,  putting  aside  the  bondages  of  space  and  time, 
they  can  communicate  with  adepts  from  Central  Asia  in 
London  drawing-rooms,  they  are  really  saying  that  their 
own  perceptive  faculties  can  distinguish  groups  of  sense- 
impressions  in  other  than  those  modes  of  space  and  time 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  normal  perceptive  facultj^ 
They  have  not  abrogated  our  space  and  time,  only  their 
own.     They  are  merely  declaring  that  their  modes  of 
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perception  arc  different  from  ours.  If  we  find  from  long 
experience  that  there  is  in  man  a  normal  perceptive 
faculty  which  co-ordinates  sense-impressions  in  space  and 
time  in  the  same  uniform  manner,  then  wc  are  justified 
in  classifying  the  infinitesimal  minority  who  suffer  from 
abnormal  modes  of  perception  with  the  ecstatic  and  the 
insane.  Through  sickness  they  have  lost,  or  through 
atavistic  tendencies  they  have  failed  to  develop,  the 
normal  perceptive  faculty  of  a  healthy  man  —  the  tnens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

No  less  valuable  is  the  conclusion  that  it  is  idle  to 
speak  of  anything  as  existing  in  space  or  as  happening 
in  time  which  cannot  be  the  material  of  perception. 
Whatever  by  its  nature  lies  beyond  sense -impression, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  perception,  can  neither  exist  in 
space  nor  happen  in  time.  Thus  the  scientific  conception 
of  causation,  or  that  of  uniform  antecedence  cannot  with 
any  meaning  be  postulated  of  it — a  result  we  have  already 
reached  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint  (pp.  127  and 
156).  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  space  and  time  as  modes  of  perception,  most 
phases  of  superstition  and  obscurity  fade  into  nothing- 
ness, while  the  field  to  which  the  category  of  knowledge 
applies  is  seen  to  be  sharply  defined. 


SUMMARY 

1.  Spttce  mod  Time  are  not  realities  of  the  phenomenal  world,  bat  the 
model  under  which  we  perceiTe  things  apart.  They  are  not  infinitely  large 
nor  infinitely  diTisible,  bat  are  essentially  limited  by  the  contents  of  our 
perception. 

2.  Scientific  concepts  are,  as  a  rule,  limits  drawn  in  conception  to  pro- 
oeiies  which  can  be  started  but  not  carried  to  a  conclusion  in  perception. 
The  historical  origin  of  the  concepts  of  geometry  and  physics  can  thus  be  ^ 
tfioed.  Concepts  such  as  geometrical  surface,  atom,  and  ether,  are  not 
— ffflfd  by  science  to  have  a  real  existence  in  or  behind  phenomena,  but  are 
valid  as  shorthand  methods  of  describing  the  correlation  and  sequence  of 
phcoomcDa.  From  this  standpoint  conceptual  space  and  time  can  be  easily 
approdatcd,  and  the  danger  avoided  of  projecting  their  ideal  infinities  and 
ctetnities  into'the  real  world  of  perceptions. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   GEOMETRY    OF    MOTION 

§  1 . — Motion  as  the  Mixed  Mode  of  Perception 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  that  there  are  two 
modes  under  which  the  perceptive  faculty  discriminates 
between  the  contents  of  perception,  namely,  those  of  space 
and  time.  The  combination  of  these  two  modes,  to 
which  we  give  the  various  names  of  change,  motion, 
growth,  evolution,  may  be  said  to  be  the  mixed  mode 
under  which  all  perception  takes  place.^  Science,  accord- 
ingly, if  we  except  special  branches  treating  of  the  modes 
under  which  we  perceive  and  think,  is  essentially,  as  a 
description  of  the  contents  of  perception,  a  description  of 
change  or  variation.  In  order  to  draw  a  mental  picture 
of  the  universe,  to  map  out  in  broad  outline  its  character- 
istics, science  has  introduced  the  conception  of  geometrical 
forms ;  in  order  to  describe  the  sequence  of  perceptions, 
to  form  a  sort  of  historical  atlas  of  the  universe,  science 
has  introduced  the  conception  of  geometrical  forms 
changing  with  absolute  time.  The  analysis  of  this  con- 
ception is  what  we  term  the  Geometry  of  Motion,  The 
geometry  of  motion  is  thus  the  conceptual  mode  in  which 
we  classify  and  describe  perceptual  change.     Its  validity 

^  Trendelenburg  tecs  in  real  or  oootCnictive  moUon  the  basis  of  all  per- 
ception and  conception.  He  cries  to  show  that  the  conception  of  motion  does 
not  require  the  notions  oTspaoe  and  time,  which  he  asserts  flow  from  the  concep- 
tion of  BMMion  itseIC  I  do  not  think  he  is  successful  in  this,  but  his  attempt  is 
ittsiructiTe  as  showing  how  essentially  perception  and  conception  involve 
motion.  (See  his  L^sekt  Unitrsmckungm^  2nd  edition,  Bd.  i.  chaps,  v.  -viiL 
Lcipcig,  1862.) 
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depends  not  upon  its  absolute  correspondence  with  any- 
thing in  the  real  world — a  correspondence  at  once 
rebutted  by  the  ideal  character  of  geometrical  forms — but 
upon  the  power  it  gives  us  of  briefly  resuming  the  facts 
of  perception  or  of  economising  thought.^  The  geometry 
of  motion  has  been  technically  termed  kinentatics^  from 
the  Greek  word  Kivrnia^  signifying  a  movement  It  teaches 
us  how  to  represent  and  measure  motion  in  the  abstract, 
without  reference  to  those  particular  types  of  motion  which 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  and  much  careful  observation 
of  the  world  of  phenomena,  have  shown  us  are  best  fitted 
to  exhibit  the  special  changes  in  the  sphere  of  perception. 
When  we  apply  what  we  have  learnt  in  the  geometry 
of  motion  to  those  particular  types  of  motion — natural 
types,  as  they  may  be  conveniently  called — and  investi- 
gate how  they  are  related,  then  we  are  led  to  the 
so-called  Laws  of  Motion  and  to  those  conceptions  of  Mass 
and  Force^  upon  which  our  physical  description  of  the 
universe  depends.  These  will  form  the  topics  of  succeed- 
ing chapters,  but,  in  order  to  see  our  way  more  clearly 
through  that  maze  of  metaphysics  which  at  present 
obstructs  the  entry  to  physics,  we  must  devote  some  space 
to  a  discussion  of  the  elementary  notions  of  kinematics. 

'  The  term  economy  of  thought ^  originally  due,  I  think,  to  Professor  Mach 
of  Vienna,  embraces  in  itself  a  very  important  series  of  ideas.  Its  value  is 
rendered  more  significant  if  we  remember  how  thought  depends  on  stored 
sense-impressions,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny  to  these  and  to  their  nexus — 
association — a  physical  or  kinetic  aspect,  the  impress  of  ovlt  terminology  (p.  42). 
The  economy  of  thought  thus  becomes  closely  associated  with  an  economy  of 
energy.  The  range  of  perceptions  is  so  Wide,  their  sequences  so  varied  and 
complex,  that  no  single  brain  could  retain  a  clear  picture  of  the  relationship 
of  the  smallest  group  but  for  the  shorthand  descriptions  provided  by  the  con- 
ceptions of  science.  Dr.  Wallace,  in  his  Darunnism,  declares  that  he  can 
find  no  ground  for  the  existence  of  pure  scientbts,  especially  mathematicians, 
on  the  hjrpothesis  of  natural  selection.  If  we  put  aside  the  fact  that  great 
power  in  theoretical  science  is  correlated  with  other  developments  of  increasing 
brain-activity,  we  may,  I  think,  still  account  for  the  existence  of  pore 
scientists  as  Mr.  Wallace  would  himself  account  for  that  of  worker-bees. 
Their  functions  may  not  fit  them  individually  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but  they  are  a  source  of  suength  and  efficiency  to  the  society  which 
produces  them.  The  solution  of  Mr.  Wallace's  difficulty  lies^  I  think,  in  the 
social  profit  to  be  derived  from  science  as  an  economy  of  intellectual  energy. 

*  Not  force  as  the  cauu  of  motion,  but  force  as  a  measure  of  motion. 
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>}  2. — Conceptual  Analysis  of  a  Case  of  Perceptual  Motion. 

Point-Motion 

Wc  shall,  I  think,  best  obtain  clear  ideas  of  motion  by 
examining^    some    familiar    case    of   physical    change    of 
|)osition  and  endeavouring  to  analyse  it  into  simple  types 
which  may  be  easily  discussed  by  the  aid  of  geometrical 
ideals.      Let   us  take,   for   instance,    the   case   of  a   man 
ascending  a  staircase  which  may  have  several  landings  and 
turns  in  its  course.     The  changes  in  our  sense-impressions 
during  the  man's  ascent   are  of   an  extremely  complex 
character,    and    we    see    at    once    how    difficult,    if   not 
impossible,  it  would  be  to  describe  all  that  we  perceive. 
Not  only  the  position  of  the  man  on  the  staircase  changes, 
but  his  hands  and  his  legs  are  perpetually  varying  their 
position  with  regard  to  his  trunk,  while  his  trunk  itself 
turns   and   oscillates,   bends   and    alters   its   shape.     For 
simplification  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  fix  our  attention  on 
some  small  element  of  his  person  ;  let  us  follow  with  our 
eye,  for  e.xample,  the  top  button  of  his  waistcoat.      Now 
the  first  observation   that  we  make  is   that  .this  button 
takes  up  a  series  of  positions  which  are  perfectly  con- 
tinuous from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the  ascent     There 
can  be  no   break   in   this   series   of   positions    anywhere 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  staircase ;  for,  if  there 
were  any,  the  button   must,  in   accurate  language,  have 
ceased  to  be  a  permanent  group  of  sense-impressions,  and 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  groups   under  the  mode 
space.     In  ordinary  parlance,  it  must  *'  have  left  our  space 
and  come  back  to  it  again  " — a  phenomenon  totally  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  the  normal  human  perceptive 
faculty.      If  we  cut  the  button  ofT  the  waistcoat,  we  could 
still  conceive  it  to  move  up  the  staircase  in  precisely  the 
same  jnanner  as  when    the  man    wore  it, — carried  up, 
let  us  suppose,  by  an  invisible  spirit  hand.     It  will  be 
obvious  that  this  motion  of  the  button,  if  fully  known  to 
us,  would  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  motion  of  the 
num.     It  would  not  describe,  of  course,  how  he  moved  his 
legs  and  arms  about,  but  it  would   indicate  very  fairly 
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how  long  the  man  took  to  go  from  one  landing  to  another, 
and  when  he  was  going  quickly,  when  slowly.  But  it  is 
still  far  from  clear  how  we  are  to  describe  the  motion  of 
the  button,  so  that  we  could  conceive  its  motion  repeated 
by  aid  of  our  description.  The  button,  like  the  man,  has 
many  elements,  and  the  question  again  arises  how  we  are 
to  describe  the  motions  of  them  all. 

Let  us  now  stretch  our  imaginations  a  little  further ; 
let  us  suppose  the  staircase  to  be  embedded  in  a  great 
mass  of  soft  wax,  and  suppose  the  button,  guided  still  by 
the  spirit  hand,  to  move  up  the  staircase  precisely  as  it 
did  on  the  man's  waistcoat,  but  now  pushing  its  way 
through  the  wax.  The  passage  of  the  button  would  now 
form  a  long  tube-like  hollow  in  our  mass  of  wax  extend- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  staircase.  This 
tube  would  not  necessarily  be  of  equal  bore  throughout, 
because,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  man,  the  button 
might  occasionally  move  more  or  less  sideways.  Still,  the 
smaller  the  button  the  smaller  would  be  the  bore  of  the 
tube  cut  through  the  wax.  We  will  now  suppose  a  long 
piece  of  stiff  wire  passed  through  the  tube  and  firmly  fixed 
at  its  ends.  The  wax,  and  even  the  staircase,  may  now 
be  removed,  and  then,  if  a  small  bead  be  slung  on  the 
wire  and  move  up  the  wire  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
button  moved  up  the  tube,  we  shall  be  able  to  describe  a 
good  deal  of  the  motion  of  the  button  from  that  of  the 
bead.  Now  in  conception  we  may  suppose  the  -wire  to 
get  thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  bead  smaller  and  smaller, 
till  in  conception  the  wire  ends  in  a  geometrical  line 
or  curve,  and  the  bead  in  a  geometrical  point  The 
motion  of  the  ideal  point  along  the  ideal  curve  will  repre- 
sent with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  the  motion  of  an 
extremely  small  button  up  a  tube  of  an  extremely  small 
bore  through  the  wax.  The  reader  may  feel  inclined  to 
ask  why  we  did  not  commence  by  saying :  "  Consider  a 
point  of  the  man  ;  its  niotion '  must  give  a  curve  passii^ 
Trqm  top  to  bottom  of  the  staircase."  The  answer  lies  in 
this:  that  we  cannot  perceive  a  point  In  conception  we 
reach  appoint  by  carrying  to  a  limit  the  perceptual  process 
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of  takin*^  a  smaller  and  smaller  clement  of  the  man,  and 
the  stages  we  iiave  indicated  from  man  to  button,  bead 
and  geometrical  point,  indicate  how  certain  elements  of 
the  perceptual  motion  are  dropped  at  each  stage,  till  in 
conception  we  reach  as  a  limit  an  ideal  motion  capable  of 
being  fairly  easily  described. 

The  motion  of  a  point  along  a  curve  is  the  simplest 
ideal  motion  we  can  discuss.  Obviously,  however,  it  will 
enable  us  to  classify  and  describe  with  considerable  exact- 
ness a  number  of  our  perceptions  with  regard  to  the  man's 
motion.  Harness  the  button  to  the  point,  and  the  man 
to  the  button  ;  then  if  the  point  move  along  its  path, 
carrying  button  and  man  with  it,  we  shall  have  a  means 
of  describing  a  good  deal  of  the  real  motion  of  the  man. 
When  he  starts,  when  he  stops,  when  he  goes  fast,  when 
he  goes  slowly,  what  time  he  takes  from  one  landing  to 
another  will  be  deducible  from  the  motion  of  the  point 
Of  course  this  point-motion  does  not  enable  us  to  fully 
describe  the  motion  of  the  man.  For  instance,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  he  may  have  turned  several  somersaults  in 
going  upstairs.  About  such  eccentricities  in  the  man's 
motion  the  motion  of  the  point  may  tell  us  nothing  at  ail. 
Even  had  the  man  been  incapable  of  moving  his  arms, 
legs,  head,  etc., — had  he  been  a  rigid  body — the  point- 
motion  would  have  been  incapable  of  fully  describing  his 
motion.  As  a  rigid  body  the  man  might  have  been 
turned  round  and  about  the  point  without  changing  its 
motion.  Did  he  go  upstairs  backwards  or  forwards,  head 
or  feet  uppermost,  or  partly  in  one,  partly  in  another  of 
these  modes  ?  Clearly  the  motion  of  the  point  can  tell 
us  nothing  of  all  this.  The  motion  of  the  point  can  tell 
us  nothing  of  how  the  man  as  a  rigid  body  might  have 
turned  about  the  point ;  we  should  want  to  know  at  each 
instant  of  the  motion  which  way  the  man  was  facing,  what 
was  his  aspect,  and  further  how  he  was  changing  his 
aspect  or  rotating  about  the  point  The  description  of 
the  ideal  point- motion  would  have  to  be  supplemented, 
even  if  the  man  were  supposed  to  be  a  rig^d  body,  by  a 
description  of  the  rotating  or  spinning  motion.     The  first 
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type  of  motion,  corresponding  to  change  of  position,  is 
termed  tnction  of  translation  ;  the  second  type,  correspond- 
ing to  the  change  of  aspect  of  a  rigid  body,  is  termed 
motion  of  rotation, 

§  3. — Rigid  Bodies  as  Geometrical  Ideals 

Just  as  the  former  motion  is  described  by  the  purely 
ideal  conception  of  a  point  moving  along  a  curve,  so  the 
latter  is  also  made  to  depend  on  geometrical  notions, 
namely,  those  of  a  rigid  body  turning  about  a  line  passing 
through  a  point  What,  in  the  first  place,  do  we  mean  by 
using  the  term  rigid  body  ?  The  real  man  is  moving  his 
limbs  and  bending  his  body,  and  generally  changing  his 
form  at  each  instant  of  the  motion.  Now  the  reader 
may  feel  inclined  to  say :  Replace  the  man  by  a 
wooden  table  or  chair,  and  we  shall  have  a  rigid  body. 
But  this  is  only  popular  language,  and  what  we  are  seeking 
is  an  accurate  or  scientific  definition  of  rigidity.  Such 
a  definition  is  usually  given  in  the  following  words : — 

A  body  is  said  to  remain  rigid  during  any  given 
motion  when  the  distances  between  all  pairs  of  its  points 
remain  unaltered  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the 
motion. 

But  we  see  at  once  from  this  definition  that  we  have 
replaced  the  real  body,  the  group  of  sense-impressions 
which  forms  part  of  the  picture  constructed  by  our 
perceptive  faculty,  by  an  ideal  geometrical  body  possess- 
ing "  points,"  and  that  it  is  a  property  of  this  body — exist- 
ing only  on  the  ideal  map  on  which  conception  plots  out 
preception — that  we  are  defining.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  geometrical  ideal  of  a  rigid  body  is  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  a  wooden  chair  than  of  the  flexible  body  of  a 
man ;  yet  what  is  a  ''  point "  on  the  chair,  and  what  is 
the  f' distance "  between  a  pair  of  points?  How,  again, 
am  I  to  ascertain  accurately  that  such  distances  remain 
unaltered  during  the  motion  ?  The  very  idea  of  distance^ 
when  clearly  appreciated,  involves  the  geometrical  oon* 
ception  of  points  and  does  not  correspond  to  anything  ill 
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our  perceptual  experience.^  Rigidity  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
conceptual  limit,  which  by  concentrating  our  attention  on 
a  special  group  of  perceptions  forms  a  valuable  method  of 
classification; 

Although  for  the  description  of  some  tyi>cs  of  motion 
it  may  be  useful  to  replace  the  wooden  chair  by  a  body 
of  ideal  rigidity  in  our  conceptual  map,  still  the  physicist 
tells  us  that  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  other  phases  of 
sense-impression,  he  is  bound  to  consider  that  the  chair  is 
not  rigid,  and  that  he  is  perceptually  able  to  measure 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  its  parts.  He  cannot 
describe  the  mechanical  action  between  different  parts  of 
the  chair  without  supposing  it  elastic,  and  this  elasticity 
involves  changes  of  form  in  its  parts.  For  example,  the 
action  between  the  parts  of  the  chair  changes,  when  it  is 
supported  on  its  back  instead  of  its  legs,  and  thus  the 
chair  changes  its  form  in  these  two  positions.  A  like 
change  of  form  will  take  place  even  if  the  chair  be  only 
rotating.  Nor  does  this  variation  in  shape  merely  result 
from  the  chair  being  of  wood — it  would  be  equally  true 
if  the  chair  were  of  iron,  mv  any  other  material.  Change 
of  form  is  in  many  cases  perceptually  appreciable,  and  in 
most  cases  we  can  determine  its  conceptual  value.  Thus, 
so  far  from  the  rigid  body  being  a  limit  which  might  be 
reached  in  perception,  our  whole  perceptual  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  conception  rigidity  corresponds 
to  nothing  whatever  in  the  real  world  of  phenomena.  We 
perceive  that  most  bodies  do  change  their  form,  and  where 
we  do  not  perceive  it  physics  compel  us  to  conceive  it. 

'  We  speak,  for  example,  of  the  "distance**  from  London  to  Cambridge 
being  fift]r*five  miles,  and  this  is  a  practical  method  of  describing  the  sense- 
impreaioiis  of  a  journejr  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  distinguishing  it 
kom  a  joamey  of  fiftjr-six  or  fifty-seven  miles.  But  what  do  we  exactly 
■Man  ?  From  Stepney  Church  to  Sl  Mary's  ?  If  so,  from  which  part  of  one 
dMfch  to  which  part  of  the  other  ?  Or,  again,  is  it  from  the  stone  near  the 
gpltway  of  Stepney  Church  to  the  last  milestone  by  St.  M ary*s  ?  If  to,  from 
wliicfa  side  of  the  one  stone  to  which  side  of  the  other  ?  In  the  end  we  find 
OMselves  driven  to  th<  conception  of  a  point  on  either  stone — no  ptrtepimal 
■Mfk  geu  over  the  difl&culty  of  the  mlun  to  thi  where.  We  are  forced  to 
condnde  that  the  idea  of  distance  is  a  conception  reached  as  a  limii  to  the 
pcrootoal,  invaluable  for  dassifjring  our  experience  but  not  accurately  corre- 
tponding  to  a  perceptual  reality. 
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Thus  rigidity  is  very  much  like  the  spherical  surfaces  of 
geometry.  The  latter  correspond  accurately  to  nothing 
whatever  in  our  perceptual  experience,  and  we  cannot  even 
conceive  a  continuous  surface  as  a  limit  to  be  reached  in 
perception.  Both,  however,  are  alike  valuable  bases  of 
classification.  By  replacing  real  bodies  by  ideal  rigid 
bodies  we  are  able,  although  neglecting  their  changes  of 
form,  to  classify  and  describe  a  wide  range  of  our  per- 
ceptions of  motion.  To  classify  other  perceptions,  how- 
ever, we  conceive  the  same  bodies  not  to  be  rigid,  but 
to  be  varying  in  form  ;  we  actually  measure  the  very 
changes  in  shape,  which  we  purposely  n^lected  in  another 
branch  of  our  survey  of  the  physical  universe. 

§  4. — On  C/tange  of  Aspect  or  Rotation 

Even  when  we  have  transferred  our  moving  body  from 
the  perceptual  to  the  conceptual  sphere  by  postulating  its 
rigidity,  we  shall  still  find  the  notions  of  aspect  and  spin 
involve  further  geometrical  conceptions.  Let  us  consider 
our  rigid  body  capable  of  turning  about  a  point,  the 
question  then  arises,  How  can  we  distinguish  one  aspect 
from  a  second  ?  Clearly,  the  notion  of  direction  involves 
that  of  a  line,  but  the  change  in  direction  in  one  line  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  describe  change  of  aspect  For  if  C 
(Fig.  4)  represent  the  fixed  point  about  which  the  body 
rotates,  and  A  be  another  definite  point  of  the  body,  the 
line  CA  may  take  up  a  new  position  CA' ;  but  the  change 
in  position  of  CA  to  CA'  does  not  fully  determine  the 
aspect  of  the  body,  for  there  is  nothing  to  fix  how  much 
the  body  may  have  been  turned  about  the  line  CA  while 
it  was  moving  into  the  position  CA'.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  take  a  second  point  B,  and  a  second  direction 
CB  ;  then  if  we  state  the  new  position  CB'  taken  by  CB 
as  well  as  the  new  position  CA'  of  CA,  we  shall  have 
absolutely  determined  the  change  of  aspect  of  the  body. 
The  reader  will  very  easily  convince  himself  that  in  giving 
the  new  positions  of  two  definite  points  A  and  B  of  the 
rigid  body  we  have  absolutely  fixed  its  position.     It  is 
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easy  to  show  that  this  turning  of  two  lines  CA  and  CH 
into  new  positions  CA'  and  CH'  may  also  be  attained  by 
turning  the  body  about  a  certain  line  of  direction  CO 
through  a  certain  angle.*  Thus  the  manner  in  which  we 
conceive  change  of  aspect  to  be  described  and  measured 


'  This  may  be  proved  by  ilic  aid  of  elementary  ijconiclry  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Let  the  triangle  CKA  be  displaced  into  the  ))osition  CB'/V.  Join  the 
points  A,  A'  and  l\  B\  and  let  the  mid -points  of  A  A'  and  Hit'  be  M  and  N 
respectively.  Through  C  and  M  draw  a  plane  pcq)endicular  to  AA'  and 
through  C  and  N  a  plane  perpendicular  to  BH'.  These  two  planes  meet  in  a 
line  passing  through  C,  since  C  is  common  to  them  lioth.  Let  O  l>e  any 
point  in  this  line,  and  join  it  to  M  and  N,  them  OM  and  ON  are  res)>cctively 
perpendicular  to  AA'  and  HB'.  In  the  triangles  AOM,  A'OM,  AM  and 
A'M  arc  equal,  OM  is  common,  and  the  angles  at  M  are  right,  hence  it 
follows  by  Euclid  i.  4  that   the  third  sides  OA   and   OA'  are  equal.     For 
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precisely  similar  reasons  it  follows  that  OB  and  OB'  are  equal.  lience  the 
three  distances  of  O  from  the  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  equal  to  its 
distances  from  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  A'B'C  respectively.  Thus  the 
two  tetrahedrons  with  summits  at  O  and  having  bases  ABC  and  A'B'C 
respectively  are  equal  in  every  respect,  for  all  their  edges  are  equal  each  to 
cnrh  Onie  of  them  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  the  other  in  a  changed 
position.  They  have,  however,  the  same  edge  OC.  Hence  one  tetra- 
hedron may  be  moved  into  the  position  of  the  other  by  rotating  it  through  a 
certain  angle  about  the  edge  OC  That  b  to  say,  the  triangle  CBA  may  be 
tamed  into  the  position  CB'A'  by  rotating, it  through  a  certain  angle — the 
angle  between  the  planes  BOC  and  B'OC--tbout  the  line  OC 
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is  essentially  geometrical,  or  ideal.  It  depends  on  the 
conception  of  a  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body  and  fixed 
in  space  about  which  the  body  turns.  It  further  involves 
the  conception  of  the  body  turning  through  a  certain 
angle,  but  an  angle  Euclid  tells  us  is  the  inclination  of 
two  lines.  Thus  our  description  of  change  of  aspect 
depends  upon  the  conception  of  lines  existing  in  the 
rigid  body.  It  is  entirely  a  conceptual  description,  but 
like  the  idea  of  point-motion,  it  again  serves  as  a  power- 
ful means  of  discriminating  and  classifying  Qur  experiences 
of  perceptual  motion. 

§  5. — On  Change  of  Form^  or  Strain 

Thus  far  we  have  analysed  the  motion  of  our  man 
ascending  the  staircase  by  considering  the  motion  of  an 
ideal  point  of  him,  and  then  treating  him  as  a  rigid  body 
turning  about  this  point,  or  changing  its  aspect  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  consider  how,  when  the  point  is  in  any 
g^ven  position  and  the  man  has  any  given  aspect,  we  may 
remove  the  condition  of  rigidity,  and  describe  how  he  can 
move  his  limbs  about,  change  his  form,  or  alter  the 
relative  distances  of  his  parts.  This  change  of  form  is 
technically  termed  strain^  and  its  description  and  measure- 
ment forms  the  third  great  division  in  the  conceptual 
motion  of  bodies.  Now  we  cannot  in  this  work  enter 
into  a  technical  discussion  of  how  strain  is  scientifically 
described  and  measured,  but  for  our  present  purposes  we 
must  ascertain  whether  the  theory  of  strains  deals,  like  that 
of  the  translation  of  a  point  and  that  of  the  rotation  of  a 
rigid  body,  with  conceptual  ideas. 

There  are  two  fundamental  aspects  of  strain  which 
most  of  us  consciously  or  unconsciously  recognise.  These 
are  change'  of  size  without  change  of  shape,  and  change 
of  shape  without  change  of  size.  Take  a  thin  liollow 
.  indi^-rubber  ball  and  blow  more  air  into  its  interior. 
This  will  increase  its  size  without  necessarily  changing  its 
shape.  It  was  spherical  in  shape  and  remains  spherical 
in    shape,  only  it    is    larger.       We    conceive   the    ball 
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represented  by  a  sphere,  and  the  change  in  size  will 
dc|x^nd  upon  the  change  in  diameter.  The  ratio  of  the 
extension  to  the  original  length  of  the  diameter  may  be 
taken  as  a  proper  basis  for  the  measurement  of  the  strain. 
Such  a  ratio  is  termed  a  strctcJi,  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  for  a  small  increase  of  size  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  volume  to  the  original  volume  is  very  nearly  three 
times  the  stretch  of  the  diameter.^  This  ratio  is  termed 
the  dilatatioti,  and  is  a  proper  measure  of  the  change  in 
size.  Now  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  measure  this  change 
of  size,  we  require  to  measure  the  diameters  in  the  two 
conditions  of  the  body.  But  a  diameter,  although  in  the 
conceptual  body  definite  enough  as  a  straight  line  termin- 
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ated  by  two  points,  is,  in  this  accurate  sense  of  the  word, 
a  meaningless  term  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  perceptual 
body.  If  the  body  has  no  continuous  boundary,  but, 
according  to  the  physicist,  is  a  mass  of  discrete  atonnTs 
(Fig.  s),  none  of  which  we  can  individually  feel,  and  the 
mutual  distances  of  which  we  cannot  measure,  it  is  clear 
that  the  only  diameter  we  can  be  talking  about  is  that  of 
a  conceptual  sphere  by  which  we  have  replaced  the  per- 
ceptual ball. 

'  The  volumes  of  bodies  of  simiUr  shape  arc  as  the  cubes  of  corresponding 
IcBfths.  Hence  if  V  and  V*  be  the  old  and  new  volumes,  d  and  d'  the  old 
■ad  new  lengths,  y'/l^^d'*/d\  but  if  /  be  the  stretch  {d' -d)/d^t,  or 
^*»d(i  •!-/).     A  little  elementaiy  algebra  gives  us  for  the  dilatation  6  : — 

«- — p    =     ^a      =(i+/)^- i«3i  +  li=-fi^  =  3i.  nearly. 

if  #,  at  in  most  practical  cases,  be  very  small.  For  example,  in  rhetal 
/kt^y  would  be  a  rather  large  value  ;  but  taking  dsjx,  we  should  only 
be  BCglecttng  about  ^/rr  ^  '^  value  of  4. 
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As  it  is  with  change  of  size,  so  it  is  with  change  of 
shape :  we  are  really  basing  our  system  of  measurement 
upon  conceptions,  which  enable  us  to  describe  and  classify 
perceptions,  but  are  not  real  limits  to  perception.  Change 
of  shape  without  change  of  size  can  be  realised  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  a  piece  of  woven  silk  or  other 
slightly  elastic  material,  and  draw  a  rectangle  upon  it 
with  sides  a  few  inches  long  parallel  to  the  warp  and 
woof.  Then  if  such  a  rectangle  be  held  firmly  top  and 
bottom  between  two  pairs  of  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  or 
even  between  the  two  thumbs  and  their  respective  fore- 


fingers, a  slide  of  the  holders  parallel  to  each  other  will 
produce  a  change  of  form  without  change  of  size.  Now 
the  extent  of  such  a  strain  will  depend  on  the  amount'by 
which  the  warp  and  woof  have  changed  their  inclination 
to  each  other, — that  is  to  say,  on  the  amount  after  strain 
by  which  the  angle  between  them  differs  from  a  right- 
angle.  But  this  change  in  angle  only  becomes  of  meaning 
if  we  suppose  the  warp  and  woof  to  be  straight  lines. 
In  other  words,  to  get  a  measure  of  the  strain  we  replace 
the  perceptual  warp  and  woof  by  a  geometrical  network. 
Such  a  type  of  strain  is  termed  a  slide  or  shearing  strain, 
and  all  changes  of  shape  without  change  of  size  can  in 
conception  be  analysed  into  slides.*  Further,  it  may  be 
shown  that  all  changes  of  form  whatever  can  be  analysed  .. 
into-  stretches  and  slides,'  or  into  changes  of  length  and 

>  TechiuoUl7lIuilidcuiiotiiieaniTedl>rtliechuigeiiiiDglei>rb<rthe«igle 
tat  in  Fig.  7,  bat  Ytf  Ihe  trigonameUical  tan^ot  of  (hii  uigle,  or  hj  the  ratio  ^/tfP  - 
of  the  leiQth  fc  to  tb«  length  6a— xa  other  wordi,  hj  the  ratio  of  the  amount  '  ^ 
the  wooT  hu  been  ilid  to  the  length  of  the  wacp.  ^~ 

'  An  elementaiy  diminion  of  ittain  will  be  found  in  Clifford'i  EUmtnti 
ef  Dynamic,  pan  i.  pp.  158-90;  0(  in  Macgregor*!  Kimmtiits  and 
Dynamiti,   pp.    166-84.     '^'  reader  maj'  alio  consult  ||  S  and  13,  coo- 
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changes  of  angle.  JUit  in  the  cases  of  both  slide  and  stretch 
we  arc  thrown  back  on  geometrical  notions,  when  we 
come  to  consider  their  measurement ;  in  both  cases  we 
replace  the  perceptual  body  by  a  conceptual  body  built 
up  of  points,  lines,  and  angles.  Thus  the  whole  theory  of 
strain  deals  with  a  conceptual  means  of  distinguishing  and 
describing  perceptions,  and  not  with  something  actually 
inherent  in  those  perceptions  themselves. 

§  6. — Factors  of  Conceptual  Motion 

We  started  with  a  man  ascending  a  staircase,  and  we 
have  seen  by  our  analysis  that  the  conceptual  description 
of  his  motion  requires  us  to  discuss :  {a)  The  Motion  of  a 
Point,  (J>)  the  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body  about  a  Fixed 
Point,  {c)  the  Relative  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  a  Body  or 
its  Strain.  These  are  the  three  great  divisions  of  Kine- 
matics, or  the  Geometry  of  Motion.  But  in  the  case  of 
all  these  divisions  we  find  that  we  are  thrown  back  on  the 
ideal  conceptions  of  geometry ;  we  measure  distances 
between  points  and  angles  between  lines,  which  are  not 
true  limits  to  our  perceptual  experience.  Thus  our  ideas 
of  motion  appear  as  ideal  modes,  in  terms  of  which  we 
describe  and  classify  the  sequences  of  our  sense-impres- 
sions :  they  are  purely  symbols  by  aid  of  which  we  resume 
and  index  the  various  and  continual  changes  undergone 
by  the  picture  our  perceptive  faculty  presents  to  us;  The 
more  fully  and  clearly  the  reader  grasps  this  fact,  the  more 
readily  will  he  admit  that  science  is  a  conceptual  description 
and  classification  of  our  perceptions,  a  theory  of  symbols 
which  economises  thought  It  is  not  an  explanation  of 
anything.  It  is  not  a  plan  which  lies  in  phenomena  them- 
selves. Science  may  be  described  as  a  classified  index 
to  the  successive  pages  of  sense-impression  which  enables 
us  readily  to  find  what  we  want,  but  it  in  nowise  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  contents  of  that  strange  book  of  life.^ 

tribnted  by  the  prcseot  writer  to  cluptei  iii.  of  Cliflbrd't  C^mwi^  Sttut  0/ 
ikt  Exmci  Scunces, 

*  The  extrenicljr  complex  results  which  Bow  from  the  simple  basis  of  the 
pUnctmry  theory  have  often  beco  taken  as  an  evidence  of  "design**  in  the 


/ 
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Of  the  three  types  of  motion  just  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  the  first,  or  point-motion,  is  that 
which  for  our  present  purposes  is  most  important  The 
remainder  of  the  present  chapter  will  therefore  be  devoted 
to  its  discussion.  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  its 
somewhat  technical  character,  for  without  this  investigation 
of  point-motion  it  would  be  impossible  to  analyse  the 
fundamental  notions  of  Matter  and  Force^  or  to  rightly 
interpret  the  Laws  of  Motion. 

§  7. — Point-Motion,     Relative  Character  of  Position 

and  Motion 

Motion  has  been  looked  upon  as  change  of  position, 
but  if  we  try  to  represent  the  position  of  a  point  we  must 
do  so  with  regard  to  something  else.  If  space  be  a  mode 
of  distinguishing  things,  we  must  have  at  least  two  things 
to  distinguish  before  we  can  talk  about  position  in  space. 
Position  of  a  point  is  therefore  relative,  relative  to  some- 
thing else,  which  for  the  moment  we  will  suppose  to  be  a 
second  point.  Absolute  position  in  space,  just  as  absolute 
space  itself  (p.  156),  is  meaningless.  Let  the  letter  P 
(Fig.  8)  represent  a  point,  and  the  letter  O  a  point  termed 
the  "origin  of  reference,"  from  which  we  are  to  measure 
P's  relative  position.  Now  the  distance  from  O  to  P 
would  indicate  for  us  the  position  of  P  relative  to  O,  but 
in  our  conceptual  space  we  have  in  general  a  variety  of 
other  points  or  geometrical  bodies  besides  O  which  we 

uniTerse.  The  universe  has  been  with  much  confusion  spoken  of  as  the 
conception  of  an  infinite  mind.  But  the  conceptual  basis  of  the  planetary 
theory  litt  in  geometrical  notions,  no  ultimate  evidence  of  which  can  be 
discovered  in  the  perceptual  world.  Thus,  while  the  planetary  theory  answen 
our  purposes  of  description,  it  could  never  have  been  the  conception  upon 
which  the  universe  was  '*  designed,**  for  the  conception  is  nowhere  found 
perceptually  realised.  Starting  with  his  material  endowed  with  all  its 
peculiar  properties,  the  carpenter  makes  for  us  a  box  according  to  our 
geometrical  description,  but  in  reality  not  ultimately  geometrical  Starting 
with  nothing  but  the  absolute  power  of  realising  conception  in  perception, 
he,  would  have  produced  from  our  geometrical  plan  a  geometrical  box. 
Geometrical  notions  could  flow  as  limits  from  the  material  universe,  but  t)ie 
latter  could  not  flow  from  the  former.  Material  sensations  must  certainly  have 
antedated  geometrical  conceptions,  or,  at  any  rate,  planetary  theory  was  not 
the  conception  upon  which  the  universe  was  created  out  of  nothing. 
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wish  to  distinjjuish  from  P,  and  to  do  this  \vc  must  give 
what  is  termed  direction  to  the  distance  OP,  we  must 
determine,  as  it  were,  whether  it  runs  north  and  south, 
south-west  and  north-east,  or  upwards  and  downwards.' 
But  even  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  be  also  told  the 
sense  of  this  direction,  whether,  for  example,  it  be  op  or  op' 
(Fig.  8),  or,  say,  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east  or 
north-east  to  south-west  Thus,  if  we  want  to  plot  our 
position   in   space  about  a  point  O,  we  must  do  this  by 


measuring  distances  from  O  in  given  directions  and  with 
given  senses.  We  must  know  distance  and  bearing^  from 
O  to  determine  fully  a  point  P.  To  represent  geometric- 
ally the  position  of  P  with  regard  to  O,  we  may  draw  a 
piece  of  a  straight  line  {op)  having  as  many  units  of  length 
on  our  scale  as  there  are  units  of  distance  from  O  to  P, 
the  line  having  the  same  direction  as  this  distance,  and 
having  an  arrow-head  upon  it  to  mark  the  sense.  Such 
a  line  marking  the  magnitude,  direction,  and  sense  of  P's 
position  relative  to  O  is  termed  a  step.     Such  a  step  tells 

'  In  the  ooncq>tuAl  sfMce  which  corresponds  roost  closely  to  perceptttid 
space — so<A]led  space  of  three  dimensions — we  require,  in  order  to  mark  the 
relative  position  of  all  possible  bodies,  to  start  from  tkree  standard  points 
(which  most  not  be  in  the  same  straight  line)  in  order  to  6x  direction. 
Thfooghoot  this  chapter  we  shall  understand  by  the  position  of  a  point  P 
relative  to  another  point  O,  the  directed  step  OP,  and  by  the  motion  of  P 
relative  to  O  change  in  this  directed  step.  A  fuller  account  of  Posiiion  will 
be  found  in  the  chspter  under  that  title  contributed  by  the  author  to  Clifford's 
Cmmmen  Sense  of  the  Exatt  Sciences. 

*  With  the  signification  in  which  the  woi'ds  are  here  used,  a  line  has 
SfweHmt  bat  not  bearing.  We  must  add  to  direction  the  conception  of  unse 
we  form  the  idea  of  bearing. 
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us  how  to  shift  our  position  from  O  to  P.  Step  so  many 
feet  with  such  and  such  a  bearing,  and  we  shall  pass  from 
O  to  P. 

The  conception  of  bearing  is  so  important  that  we  must 
say  a  few  words  more  about  it  The  statement  merely  of 
P*s  distance  from  O  would  carry  us  to  any  point  whatever 
on  a  sphere  about  O  as  centre.  To  fix  a  point  on  this 
sphere  we  require  the  knowledge  of  at  least  two  additional 
independent  points  or  elements.  For  example,  a  point 
which  we  may  term  the  "  pole,"  Z,  of  the  sphere  would 
serve  for  one.  The  opposite  pole  to  Z  would  not  serve 
for  the  other,  for  it  is  not  independent,  but  obtained  by 
producing  ZO  to  cut  the  sphere  again.  Neither  would 
the  "  equator  "  corresponding  to  the  polar  line  OZ  serve 
our  purpose,  for  it  again  is  not  independent  of  OZ.  But 
a  point  X  on  this  equator  is  independent  of  OZ  and  will 
do  very  well.  The  plane  through  the  lines  OX  and  OZ 
cuts  the  sphere  in  a  "  meridian,"  and  if  we  take  XOZ  as 
the  meridian  to  help  us  determine  "  bearing,"  we  may  speak 
of  it  as  a  prime  meridian.  If  we  take  a  line  OX  per- 
pendicular to  this  prime  meridian,  it  will  cut  the  circle  in 
a  point  Y,  and  the  system  of  lines  OX,  OY,  OZ,  each  at 
right-angles  to  the  other  two,  is  conveniently  termed  a 
"frame  of  reference."  There  are  many  other  ways  of 
determining  bearing,  but  they  can  all  be  reduced  to  the 
consideration  of  a  frame  of  reference.  Before,  then,  we 
picture  to  ourselves  any  motion  of  a  point  P,  we  must 
have  selected  an  "origin  of  reference"  O  to  give  the 
distance  and  a  "  frame  of  reference  "  OX,  O Y,  OZ  to  give 
the  bearing. 

Thus  if  P  be  in  motion  and  we  know  what  b  the  step 
from  O  to  P  at  each  instant  of  the  motion,  we  shall  have 
a  complete  picture  of  the  sequences  of  positions,  the 
motion  of  P  relative  to  O  and  its  frame.  The  reader 
must  be  careful  to  notice  the  relativity  of  the  motion ; 
absolute  motion,  like  absolute  position,  is  inconceivable : 
a  point  P  is  conceived  as  describing .  a  path  relatively  to 
something  else.  Thus  the  button  on  the  man's  waistcoat 
moved  relatively  to  the  staircase  which  serves  as  frame. 
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but  the  staircase  is  rushing  perhaps  1000  miles  an  hour 
round  the  axis  of  the  earth,  while  the  earth  itself  may  be 
bowling  66,000  miles  an  hour  round  the  sun.  The  sun 
itself  is  moving  towards  the  constellation  of  Lyra  at  some 
20,000  miles  an  hour,  while  Lyra  itself  is  doubtless  in 
rapid  motion  with  regard  to  other  stars,  which,  so  far 
from  being  "  fixed,"  may  be  travelling  thousands  of  miles 
an  hour  relatively  to  each  other.  Clearly  it  is  not  only 
impossible  to  tell,  how  many  thousand  miles  an  hour  we 
are  each  one  of  us  to  be  conceived  as  speeding  through 
space,  but  the  expression  itself  is  meaningless.  We  can 
only  say  how  fast  one  thing  is  moving  relatively  to  another, 
since  all  things  whatsoever  are  in  motion,  and  no  one  can 
be  taken  as  the  standard  thing,  which  is  definitely  ''at  rest." 
Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  earth  actually  goes  round 
the  sun,  or  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth  ?  Either 
or  neither ;  both  are  conceptions  which  describe  phases 
of  our  perception.  Relatively  to  the  earth  the  sun 
describes  approximately  an  ellipse  round  the  earth  in  a 
focus,  relatively  to  the  sun  the  earth  describes  approxi- 
mately an  ellipse  about  the  sun  in  a  focus.  Relatively  to 
Jupiter  neither  statement  is  correct  Why,  then,  do  we 
say  that  it  is  more  scientific  to  suppose  the  earth  to  go 
round  the  sun  ?  Simply  for  this  reason :  the  sun  as 
centre  of  the  planetary  system  enables  us  to  describe  in 
conception  the  routine  of  our  perceptions  far  more 
clearly  and  briefly  than  the  earth  as  centre.  Neither  of 
these  systems  is  the  description  of  an  absolute  motion 
actually  occurring  in  the  world  of  phenomena*  Once 
realise  the  relativity  of  motion  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
planetary  system  is  seen  to  depend  largely  on  the  stand- 
point from  which  we  perceive  it :  the  theory  of  planetary 
ellipses  can  thus  be  easily  recognised  as  a  mode  of 
description  peculiar  to  an  inhabitant  of  a  solar  systenu 

§  8. — Position.      The  Map  of  the  Path 

Relatively  to    O    and    its    frame,  then,   our   point   P 
describes  a  continuous  curve  or  path,  and  its  position  at 

14 
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any  instant  of  the  motion  is  given  by  the  step  OP.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  clearer  conception  of 
what  we  are  considering,  we  will  suppose  the  motion  to 
take  place  in  one  plane,  and  conceptualise  certain  every- 
day perceptions.  We  will  suppose  O  to  be  a  point  taken 
as  the  conceptual  limit  of  Charing  Cross,  P  to  be  the  point 
which  marks  the  conceptual  motion  of  translation  of  a 
train  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  the  curve  in  Fig.  9 
to  be  a  conceptual  map  of  the  same  railway  to  the  scale 
of  about  one  furlong  to  the  -^th  of  an  inch.     The  points 


P    P    P 


Pjg  mark  the  successive  stations  between 


Aldgate  and  South  Kensington.      Any  step  like  OP^  will 
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accurately  determine  a  certain  position  of  the  train 
relative  to  Charing  Cross.  The  reader  must  notice  an 
important  result  about  these  steps.  Suppose  we  had 
been  determining  the  position  of  P^  relative  to  O' — say 
St  Paul's — instead  of  O.  We  see  at  once  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  describing  the  position  of  P^  relative  to  O'. 
We  might  either  say,  step  the  directed  step  O'P^,  or, 
again,  step  first  from  O'  to  O,  and  then  step  from  O  to 
P^  These  two  latter  steps  lead  to  exactly  the  same  final 
position  as  the  former  single  step.  Now  science  is  not 
only  an  economy  of  thought,  but,  what  is  almost  the 
^  same  thing,  an  economy  of  language.  Hence  we  require 
^  a  shorthand  mode  of  expressing  this  equivalence  in  final 
result  of  two  stepping  operations.  <iThis  is  done  as 
follows: — 

O'O  +  OP,  =  O'P,, 
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which,  put  into  words,  reads  :  Step  from  O'  tlic  directed 
step  O'O,  and  then  take  the  directed  step  OI*^,  and  the 
s|X)t  finally  reached  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  directed 
step  O'l'^.  had  been  taken  from  O'.  The  reader  must  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  this  ^geometrical  addition  with 
ordinary  arithmetical  addition.  For  example,  if  OO' 
were  eight  furlongs,  O'P,  ten  furlongs,  and  OP^j  twelve 
furlongs,  then  we  appear  at  first  si^ht  to  have : — 

8+  12  =  10, 

and  this  is  deemed  absurd.  But  it  is  only  absurd  to  the 
arithmetician.  For  the  geometrician  8,  i  2,  and  10  may 
be  the  lengths  of  directed  steps,  and  he  knows  that,  if  he 
follows  a  directed  step  of  8  furlongs  by  one  of  1  2,  he 
may  really  have  got  only  ten  furlongs  from  his  original 
position.  How,  then,  is  the  arithmetician  h'mited  ? 
Why,  obviously  we  must  suppose  him  incapable  of 
stepping  out  in  all  directions  in  space,  we  must  tie  him 
down  to  motion  along  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 
In  this  case  a  step  of  8  followed  by  one  of  1 2  will 
always  make  a  step  of  20,  as  arithmetic  teaches  us  it 
should  do.  Briefly,  the  freedom  of  the  geometrician  con- 
sists in  his  power  of  turning  comers. 

Let  us  now  go  back  a  little  and  note  that  the 
geometrical  addition  of  steps,  0'0  +  0P^  =  O'P^,  may 
be  represented  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  Let 
us  draw  the  line  O'A  parallel  to  OP^  and  P^A  parallel  to 
00^,  then  we  are  said  to  complete  the  parallelogram  on 
Co  and  OP^,  the  line  O'P^  joining  two  opposite  angles  is 
termed  a  diagonal,  and  we  have  the  following  rule : 
Complete  the  parallelogram  on  two  steps,  and  its  diagonal 
will  measure  a  single  step  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the 
other  two.  This  rule  is  termed  addition  by  the  parcdlelo- 
gram  law,  and  we  see  that  the  steps  by  which  we  measure 
relative  position,  or  displacements,  obey  this  law.  In 
itself  it  is  the  same  thing  as  geometrical  addition.  Its 
importance  lies;  in  the  fact  that  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
geometry  of  motion,  displacements,  velocities,  spins,  and 
accelerations  may  be  represented   as   steps   and   can   be 
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shown  to  obey  the  parallelogram  law :  that  is  to  say,  we 
add  tc^ether  velocities,  spins,  or  accelerations  geometrically 
and  not  arithmetically.  Although  the  space  at  our 
disposal  may  not  admit  of  our  demonstrating  this  result 
for  all  the  conceptions  of  kinematics,^  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  bear  it  in  mind,  as  it  is  an  important  principle 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer. 

§  9. — Tlu  Time-Chart 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  how  the  position 
of  the  point  P  relative  to  O  might  be  determined  at  each 
instant  of  time.  We  want,  however,  to  know  how  the 
position  changes,  and  how  this  change  is  to  be  described 
and  measured.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  consider  how 
the  displacement  OP^,  for  example,  changes  to  the 
displacement  OP^  In  our  geometrical  shorthand: 
OPy  =  OPg+P0P7f  and  the  step  P^P^  measures  the  change 
of  position.  We  want,  then,  to  ascertain  a  fitting  measure 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  change  varies  with  the  time. 
To  enable  the  reader  better  to  conceive  our  purpose  we 
will  try  to  turn  into  geometry  a  column  of  Bradshaw^  or, 
more  definitely,  a  portion  of  a  time-table  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  corresponding  to  the  stations  marked  in 
Fig.  9.  Down  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  10  are  placed 
the  names  of  the  stations  represented  in  Fig.  9  by  the 
points  Pj,  Pj,  Pj,  P^,  .  .  .  Pj^  These  are  placed,  as  in 
Bradshaw^  against  a  vertical  line,  but  we  will  somewhat 
improve  on  his  arrangement  He  puts  the  stations  at 
equal  distances  below  each  other,  and  gives  no  hint  as  to 
the  distance  between  each  pair  of  them.  Now  we  will 
place  them  at  such  distances  along  the  vertical  from  each 
other  that  every  -^th  of  an  inch  represents  a  furlong,  or 
fths  of  an  inch  represents  a  mile,  so  that  an  inch-scale 
applied  to  the  vertical  ought  theoretically  to  determine 
the  parliamentary  fare  between  any  two  stations.  In  the 
next  place,  we  will  place  ofT  (or  plot  off,  as  it  is  terkned). 

^  For  proofii  see  OifTord's  Elements  of  Dynamic,  **  Velodties,**  pw  59^ 
"Spins,"  pp.  123-4. 
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on  the  horizontal  line  through  Pj  the  number  of  minutes 
that  the  train  takes  from  Aidgate  to  each  of  the  other 
stations.  Thus  the  times  of  9  vertical  column  of  Brad- 
shaw  are  in  our  case  arranged  horizontally.  But  we  will 
place  these  times  at  such  distances  that  ^th  of  an  inch 
shall  represent  a  minute,  or  the  minutes  between  any  pair 
of  stations  may  be  at  once  read  ofT  by  aid  of  an  inch- 
scale.  To  connect  each  station  with  its  corresponding 
time  we  will  draw  a  horizontal  line  PQ  through  the 
station,  and  vertical  line  /Q  through  the  corresponding 
time.  These  meet  in  a  point  Q,  and  we  obtain  a  series 
of  points  Qj,  Qj,  .  .  .  Q^^,  in  our  diagram,  corresponding 
to  the  sixteen  stations.  .  Now  at  first  sight  it  may  seem 
rather  an  inconvenient  form  of  Bradshaw^  when  each  train 
takes  up  an  entire  page.^  The  reader,  however,  must 
wait  till  we  have  seen  whether  our  page  may  not  be  made 
to  convey  a  great  deal  more  information  as  to  the  motion 
of  the  train  than  Bradshavfs  single  column. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  what  we  have  done  for  the  stations 
may  be  doqe  for  every  signal-box,  Sj,  S,,  S3,  etc,  on  the 
line,  and  not  only  for  every  signal-box,  but  for  every 
position  along  the  whole  line  at  which  we  choose  to 
observe  the  time  at  which  the  train  passes.  We  thus 
obtain  a  series  of  points:  Q^,  Q^  Q3,  Q^,  Q^,  S^,  Q^  Q^ 
Qg,  Q^,  Sj,  etc.,  which  are  seen  to  take  more  and  more  the 
form  of  a  curve  as  we  increase  their  number.  We  will 
join  ihis  series  of  points  by  a  continuous  curve,  and  to 
simplify  matters  we  will  suppose  our  train  to  be  a 
luggage  train  running  from  Aidgate  to  South  Kensington 
without  stopping,  otherwise  our  curve  would  have  a  small 
straight  horizontal  piece  at  each  station.  This  curve  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  map  of  the  path  in 
Fig-  9  »  it  tells  us  nothing  about  the  direction  in  which  the 
train  is  moving  at  a  given  time — that  is  to  say,  whether, 
it  is  going  northwards,  or  southwards,  or  what     But  with 


^  Such  geometrical  Bradshaws  with,  however,  many  train -curvcf  on  a 
page  are  used  by  the  traffic  managers  of  several  French  railways.  I  possess 
a  facsimile  of  that  for  the  Paris>Lyons  route  containing  between  30  and  40 
train-curves,  and  showing  the  passing  places,  stoppages  and  speeds  of  the 
corresponding  trains.  -^. 
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the  help  of  Fij^.  9  it  tells  us  the  exact  time  the  train  takes 
to  reach,  not  only  every  station,  but  every  position  what- 
ever between  either  terminus  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
tells  us  the  exact  position  for  every  time  up  to  38  minutes 
after  leaving  Aldgatc.  How  far  has  the  train  got  in  26 
minutes,  for  example  ?  To  answer  this  we  must  scale  off 
along  the  horizontal  line,  or  iitne-axis,  26  eighths  of  an 
inch  ;  we  must  then  draw  a  vertical  line,  striking  our  curve 
in  the  point  M  ;  a  horizontal  through  M  strikes  the  verti- 
cal line  of  stations,  or  distafue-axis,  at  the  point  N  between 
Praed  Street  and  Bayswater,  and  a  scale  divided  into  f  ths 
of  an  inch  applied  to  P^N  tells  us  how  many  furlongs  the 
train  is  beyond  Praed  Street  An  inverse  process  will  show 
us  the  time  to  any  chosen  position  on  the  distance-axis. 
Our  geometrical  time-table,  or  time-chart,  as  we  shall  call 
it,  thus  gives  us  a  good  deal  more  information  than 
Bradshaw,  It  is  further  clear  that  such  a  time-chart  can 
be  drawn  in  conception  for  every  point-motion,  and  that, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  map  of  the  path,  it  fully 
describes  the  most  complex  point- motion.  Hence  the 
fundamental  problem  in  such  motions  is  to  ascertain  the 
map  and  the  time-chart^ 

§  I  o. — Steepness  and  Slope 

If  we  examine  the  time-chart  we  see  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  its  steepness  at  different  pomts, 
and  other  motions  would  give  us  curves  with  still  greater 
variations  in  this  respect  We  observe  that  if  we  lessen 
the  time  between  two  stations,  say  P^^  and  P^^,  we  must 
shift  the  line  Q„/,i  towards  Q,^/,^.  and  the  result  is  that 
the  curve  becomes  steeper  between  Q^^  and  Qj^.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  lessen  the  space  traversed  in  a  given 
time  the  curve  becomes  less  steep  and  ultimately  quite 
horizontal  if  the  train  stops  at  a  station.  Thus  the 
steepness  of  the  time-chart  curve  corresponds  in  some  manner 

1  The  time-chArt  hat  been  generally  attributed  to  Galilei ;  I  do  not  know 
00  wluU  anthority.     A  sfiftd-fkart  occurs  in  hii  Dis€9rsi,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  anything  that  could  lie  called  a  time-chart. 
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to  the  speed  of  the  train.  We  thus  reach  two  new  con- 
ceptions which  need  definition  and  measurement,  namely, 
those  of  steepness  and  speed.  In  Fig.  1 1  we  have  a 
horizontal    straight    line    AB,    and    a   sloping   line   AC. 

J.         Clearly  the  greater  the  angle 

...     j    \^     BAC  the  steeper  AC  will  be, 

.■''    '^...^'^  l'    ^'^d    the' greater   will    be  the 

,^^:^:^^^ ""^         I    \    height  we  shall  ascend  for  the 

* ^' **        horizontal  distance  AB.     IfAB 

^'°-  "•  be  ICO  feet  and  CB  the  vertical 

through  B  be  20  feet,  we  shall  have  ascended  20  feet  for 
a  horizontal  100,  or  since  the  steepness  of  AC  is  the  same 
at  all  points,  we  shall  ascend  2  feet  in  10  feet,  or  200  feet 
in  2000  feet,  or  ^  of  a  foot  in  i  foot*  Now,  by 
elementary  arithmetic  the  ratios  of  20  to  100,  2  to  10, 
200  to  2000,  and  ^  to  I  are  all  equal  and  may  be 
expressed  by  the  fraction  \.  This  is  termed  the  slope  of 
the  straight  line  AC,  and  is  a  fitting  measure  of  its  steep- 
ness. The  slope  is  clearly  the  number  of  units  or  the 
fraction  of  a  unit  we  have  risen  vertically  for  a  unit  of 
horizontal  distance.  If  slope  be  a  fit  measure  of  steep- 
ness for  a  straight  line,  we  have  next  to  inquire  how  we 
can  measure  the  steepness  of  a  curved  line.  Let  A  and  C 
in  Fig.  12  be  two  points  on  a 
curved  line,  the  curve  showing 
no  abrupt  change  of  direction 
at  the  point  A.*  Now  draw 
the  line,  or  so-called  chord, 
AC ;  then,  whether  we  go 

up  the  curve  from  A  to        ,^'/  ^^'  "• 

C   or   along    the    chord    ^ 
from   A  to  C,  we  shall 
have  ascended  the  same  vertical  piece  CB  for  the  same 
horizontkl  distance  AB.      The   slope  of  the  chord  AC 

^  This  statement  depends  on  the  proportionality  of  the  corresponding  sides 
of  similar  triangles  (see  Euclid  vL  4).  '  -  * 

*  A  most  be  in  the  "  middle  of  continuous  curvature,"  as  Newton  expresMi 
it  This  condition  is  important,  but  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  steepness  of 
curves  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  44-7  of  ClitTord's  EUmenU  pfDytumiCt 
part  L 
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is  then  termed  the  mean  slope  of  the  portion  AC  of  the 
curve,  because,  however  the  steepness  may  vary  from  A 
to  C,  the  final  result  CB  in  AH  could  have  been  attained 
by  the  uniform  average  slope  of  AC. 

But  this  idea  of  mean  slope  docs  not  settle  the  actual 
steepness  of  the  curve,  say,  at  the  point  A.  Now  let  the 
reader  imagine  that  the  curve  AC  is  a  bent  piece  of  wire, 
and  the  chord  AC  a  straight  piece  of  wire ;  further,  he 
roust  suppose  small  rings  placed  about  both  wires  at  A* 
and  C  In  conception  we  will  suppose  the  wires  to  be 
indefinitely  thin,  so  that  they  approach  as  closely  as  we 
please  to  the  geometrical  ideals  of  curve  and  line.  Then 
the  ring  A  being  held  firmly  at  A  on  the  curved  wire,  let 
the  ring  C  be  moved  along  the  curved  wire  towards  A. 
As  it  ipoves,  the  straight  wire  slips  first  into  the  position 
AC^  and  ultimately,  when  the  ring  C  reaches  A,  takes  up 
the  position  AT.  In  this  position  the  straight  line  is 
termed  the  tangent  to  the  curved  line  at  the  point  A. 
As  the  slope  of  AC  or  AC  measures  the  mean  steepness 
of  the  curve  from  A  to  C,  or  from  A  to  C',  so  does  the 
slope  of  the  chord  in  its  limiting  position  of  touching 
line,  or  tangent^  measure  the  mean  steepness  of  an  in- 
definitely small  part  of  the  curve  about  A.  The  slope  of 
the  tangent  is  then  said  to  measure  the  steepness  of  the 
curve  eU  K.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  notion  of  measuring 
the  mean  for  a  vanishingly  small  length  of  curve  we  are 
dealing  with  a  conception  which  is  invaluable  as  a  method 
of  description.  It  represents,  however,  a  limit  which,  no 
more  than  a  curve  or  line,  can  be  attained  in  perceptual 
experience. 

• 

§  1 1. — Speed  as  a  Slope.      Velocity 

Having  now  reached  a  conception  by  aid  of  Which  we 
can  measure  the  steepness  of  a  curve  at  any  point — 
namely,  by  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  that  point — we 
may  return  to  the  curve  of  our  time-chart  and  ask  what 
we  are  to^  understand  by  its  slope.  Turning  to  Fig.  10, 
we  obterve  that  the  mean  slope  of  the  •  portion  Q^Q,  of 
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the  curve  corresponding  to  the  transit  from  King's  Cross 
j  to  Grower  Street  is  Q^m  in  Q^///,  or  since  Q^m  is  equal  to 

I  P^  P^,  and  Qg//i  to  V^,  it  is  P^P^  in  //^      But  P^P^  is,  in  a 

certain    scale,    the    number    of   miles    between    the    two 

stations,   and    //^   is,   in    another    scale,  the    number   of 

minutes  between  the  two  stations.     Thus  the  slope,  which 

I  with    one    interpretation    is  a   certain    rise   in  a  certain 

;  horizontal  length,  is  with  another  interpretation  a  certain 

number  of  miles  in  a  certain  number  of  minutes.  Now  a 
certain  number  of  miles  in  a  certain  number  of  minutes 
is  exactly  what  we  understand  by  the  mean  or  average 
speed  of  the  train  between  King's  Cross  and  Gower 
Street ;  the  train  has  increased  its  distance  from  Aldgate 
by  so  many  miles  in  so  many  minutes.  The  manner 
in  which  change  of  distance  is  taking  place  during  any 
finite  time  is  thus  determined  by  the  slope  of  the  corre- 
sponding chord  of  the  time-chart  The  average  rate  of 
change  of  distance,  or  the  fnean  speed  for  any  given  interval, 
is  thus  recorded  by  the  slopes  of  these  chords. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  varying  the  length  of  the 
chord  QjQy — by  bringing  Q^  nearer  to  Q^,  for  example — 
we  shall  obtain  different  mean  speeds  for  different  lengths 
of  the  journey  after  passing  King's  Cross.  The  shorter 
we  take  the  time  the  steeper  becomes  in  this  case  the 
chord,  the  greater  the  mean  speed.  The  conception  of  a 
limit  to  this  mean  speed  is  then  formed ;  namely,  the 
mean  speed  for  a  vanishingly  small  time  after  leaving 
King's  Cross,  and  this  mean  speed  is  defined  as  the  actual 
speed  of  passing  King's  Cross.  We  see  at  once  that  the 
actual  speed  will  be  measured  by  the  slope  of  the  tangent 
to  the  time-chart  at  Q^  for  this  tangent  is,  according  to 
our  definition,  the  limit  to  the  chord.  Thus  the  actual 
speed  at  each  instant  of  the  motion  is  determined  by  the 
steepness  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  time-chart,  and 
it  is  measured  in  miles  per  minute  by  the  slope  of  the 
tangent  at  that  point  We  thus  find  that  our  time-chart 
is  not  only  like  Bradshaw^  a  time-table,  but  is  also  a 
diagram  of  the  varying  speed  of  the  train  throughout  its 
journey. 


/ 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  about  speed  which  the 
reader  will  find  it  useful  to  bear  in  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  speed  is  a  numerical  quantity,  it  is  equal  to  a  slo{)c, 
the  unit  of  which  is  one  vertical  unit  in  or/rronc  horizontal 
unit ;  thus  the  speed  unit  is  one  space  unit  in  ov  per  one 
time  unit — for  example,  one  mile  per  minute.  Secondly, 
unless  the  time-chart  has  a  straight  line  for  its  curve,  the 
speed  must  continually  change  its  magnitude  from  one 
point  to  another  of  the  path.  If  the  curve  of  the  time- 
chart  be  a  straight  line  the  speed  is  said  to  be  uniform^ 
otherwise  it  is  called  variab/e.  Lastly,  looking  back  at 
the  map  of  the  path  (Fig.  9,  p.  210),  we  sec  that  the 
bearing  of  the  motion  as  well  as  the  speed  varies  from 
point  to  point  of  the  path.  Remembering  our  definition 
of  tangent  we  see  that  the  direction  of  the  motion  at  P  is 
along  the  tangent  at  P,  and  further  it  has  a  sense — for 
example,  the  motion  is  from  P^  to  P^  and  not  from  P^  to 
P^  Now  we  see  that  the  change  in  the  motion  is  of  two 
kinds :  change  in  magnitude,  or  change  in  speed,  and 
change  in  bearing.  In  order  to  trace  this  change  still 
more  clearly  we  form  a  new  conception,  namely,  that  of 
speed  with  a  certain  bearing,  and  this  combination  of 
speed  and  bearing  we  term  velocity.  To  fully  describe 
the  velocity,  say  at  the  position  P^,  we  must  therefore 
combine  speed  and  bearing  ;  the  speed  is  the  slope  of 
the  tangent  at  Q^  (Fig.  10,  p.  213),  and,  when  the  units 
of  time  and  space  have  been  chosen,  it  is  solely  a  number; 
the  bearing  is  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  path  at 
P^  (F*ig.  9)  together  with  the  sense,  namely,  from  P^  to 
P^  Like  displacement,  velocity  can  accordingly  be  re- 
presented by  a  step,  the  magnitude  of  the  step  measures 
the  speed,  the  direction  of  the  step  shows  the  direction 
of  the  motion,  and  the  arrow-head  gives  the  sense  of  the 
motion* 

§  1 2. —  T/te  Velocity  Diagram  or  Hodograph.     Acceleration 

Now,  as  it  is  awkward  to  have  to  turn  to  two  different 
figures — the  map  of  the  path  and  the  time-chart — in  order 
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to  determine  velocity,  we  construct  a  new  figure  in  the 
following  manner :  From  any  point  I  we  draw  a  series  of 
rays,  IV^,  IV^,  IV3,  IV^,  .  .  .  IV^^,  parallel  to  the  tangents 
at  the  successive  points  P^,  P^,  P3, .  .  .  P^^,  and  we  measure 
off  along  these  rays  in  the  sense  of  the  motion  as  many 
units  of  length  as  there  are  units  of  speed  in  the  motion 
at  these  points.  Each  of  these  rays  will,  by  what  precedes, 
be  a  step  representing  the  velocity  at  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  path.     If  this   be  done  for.  a  very  great 


Fig.  13. 


number  of  positions  the  points  V^,  V^,  V^,  etc,  will  be  a 
series  approaching  more  and  more  closely  to  a  curve. 
This  curve  is  termed  the  hodograph^  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  a  ''description  of  the  path."  The  name  has 
been  somewhat  unfortunately  chosen,  as  the  curve  is  not 
a  "description  of  the  path,"  but  a  "description  of  the 
motion  in  the  path,"  rather  a  kinesigraph  than  a  hodograph. 
Fig.  13  is  supposed  to  represent  the  hodograph  of  the 
motion  dealt  with  in  our  Figs.  9  and  10.^     Thus  while 

^  The  true  hodograph  would  require  a  great  number  of  points,  such  as  V, 
to  determine  its  shape  at  all  accurately.  The  constant  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  railway  (see  Fig.  9,  p.  210)  cause  the  hodograph  curve  to  bend  back- 
wards and  forwards,  while  the  slight  rariations  of  the  speed  produce  the 
tangles  in  the  curve. 
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the  rays  of  the  map  of  the  path  (Fig.  9,  p.  210)  give  the 
position  of  P  relative  to  O,  the  rays  of  the  hodograph 
give  the  velocities  of  P  relative  to  O.  So  soon  as  we  are 
in  possession  of  the  time-chart  and  the  map  of  the  path 
we  can  construct  this  diagram  of  the  velocities.  When 
constructed  it  forms  an  accurate  picture  of  how  the  motion 
is  changing  in  both  magnitude  and  direction. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  hodograph  a  little  more 
closely.  It  consists  of  a  point  or  pole  I  and  rays  IV 
drawn  from  this  pole  to  a  curve  Vj  V,  V^  .  .  .  V^^  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  the  map  in  Fig.  9  consists  of.  In 
that  figure  we  have  a  pole  O  and  rays  OP  drawn  from 
this  pole  to  a  curve  P^  P^  P^  .  .  .  P^^.  In  the  course  of 
the  motion  P  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  this  curve, 
and  in  just  the  same  manner  we  may  look  upon  V  as 
moving  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hodograph-curve. 
The  ray  IV  would  in  each  position  be  the  displacement 
of  V  relative  to  I.  The  question  now  arises :  Has  the 
motion  of  V  round  its  curve  any  meaning  for  the  motion 
of  P  in  the  path  ?  Suppose  we  were  now  to  treat  the 
hodograph  as  the  map  of  a  new  motion,  and  to  construct 
first  the  time-chart  and  then  the  hodograph  of  this  motion, 
what  would  the  rays  of  this  second  hodograph  represent  ? 
Now  a  sort  of  logical  rule-of-three  sum  will  give  us  the 
answer  to  this  question.  As  the  rays  of  the  first  hodograph 
arc  to  the  map  of  the  path,  so  are  the  rays  of  the  second 
hodograph  to  the  map  of  V's  motion.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  rays  of  the  first  hodograph  measure  the  velocities 
of  P  in  its  path,  and  that  these  velocities  are  a  fitting 
measure  of  how  the  ray  OP,  or  the  position  of  P  relative 
to  O,  is  changing.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  rays  of  the 
second  hodograph  would  measure  the  velocities  of  V  in 
the  first  hodograph,  and  that  these  velocities  are  a  fitting 
measure  of  how  the  ray  IV  or  the  velocity  of  P  relative 
to  O  is  changing.  Thus  the  velocity  of  V  along  the  hodo- 
graph is  the  measure  of  how  the  velocity  of  P  relative  to 
O  is  changing.  This  velocity  of  V,  or  change  in  the 
velocity  of  P,  is  termed  acceUration^  and  we  see  that  a 
diagram  of  accelerations  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  the 
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hodograph  of  the  velocity-diagram,  treated  as  if  it  were 
itself  the  map  of  an  independent  motion.  Acceleration 
therefore  stands  in  just  the  same  relation  to  velocity  as 
velocity  stands  to  the  position-step.  As  change  of  position 
is  represented  by  the  steps  drawn  as  rays  of  the  velocity- 
diagram  or  first  hodograph,  so  change  of  velocity  is 
represented  by  the  steps  drawn  as  rays  of  the  acceleration- 
diagram  or  second  hodograph.^  Whatever  may  be 
demonstrated  of  the  position-step  and  velocity  will  still 
hold  good  if  the  words  position-step  and  velocity  be 
replaced  by  the  words  velocity  and  acceleration  respectively. 

• 

§  1 3. — Acceleration  as  a  Spurt  and  a  Shunt 

We  must  now  investigate  somewhat  more  closely  this 
notion  of  acceleration  as  a  proper  measure  of  the  change 
in  velocity.  In  a  certain  interval  of  time  the  speed  of 
the  point  P  (Fig.  9,  p.  210)  changes  from  a  number  of 
miles  per  minute  represented  by  the  number  of  linear 
units  in  I V^  to  the  number  of  miles  per  minute  represented 
by  the  linear  units  in  IV^  the  speed  has  in  this  case  (see 
Fig.  1 3)  quickened,  or  there  has  been  what  we  may  term 
a  sfmrt  in  the  speed.  Further,  the  bearing  of  the  motion 
has  changed  ;  instead  of  the  point  P  moving  in  the  direction 
IV^,  it  now  moves  in  the  direction  IV^,  that  is  to  say,  the 
direction  of  the  motion  has  received  a  shunt.  Thus  the 
total  change  in  the  velocity  of  P  as  it  moves  from  P^  to 
P^  consists  of  a  spurt  and  a  shunt.  When  a  train  quickens 
its  speed  from  40  to  60  miles  an  hour,  and  instead  of 
running  due  north  runs  north-east,  we  may  describe  its 
motion  as  spurted  and  shunt^ ;  technically,  we  say  that 
its  velocity  has  been  accelerated.  Acceleration  has  thus 
two  fundamental  factors — the  spurt  and  the  shunt'  If 
we  consider  the  perceptual  world  around  us,  it  is  clear 


^  We  might  proceed  in  the  tame  manner  to  measure  the  change  in  accelerm-' 
tioo  by  drawing  a  third  hodograph.     Fortanately  this  third  hodograph  is 
^  y'  nuely,  if  ever,  wanted.     The  concepts  which  practically  suffice  to  describt, 

P*^^  .ttnr  petceptual  experiences  of  change  are  position,  velocity,  and  acoeleiatipo. 

'  Spoit  in  scientific  language  indades  a  retardation  or  slackening  of  speed 
as  a  nqpUife 
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that  the  spurtiiv^  and  shuntint;  of  motion  arc  conceptions 
as  im|>ortant  for  describing  our  everyday  experience  as 
those  of  the  speed  and  direction  of  motion  itself. 

\Vc  have  seen  that  the  sjxied  chanties  from  the  length 
IV^  to  the  length  IV^  in  a  certain  time — that  represented 
by  the  length  /^/^  of  our  time-chart  (iMg.  10).  The 
increase  of  speed  per  unit  of  time  (or  the  ratio  of  the 
difference   of  1V_  and   IV,  to  /7j  is   termed    the   mean 

O  4  4   9^ 

Speed-acceleration  or  the  mean  spurt  between  P^  and  P^. 
Further,  the  ray  IV  has  been  turned  from  IV^  to  IV^,  or 
through  the  angle  V^IV^  in  time  t^t,.  This  increase  of 
angle  per  unit  time  (or  the  ratio  of  the  angle  V^IV^  to 
t^t^  is  termed  the  mean  shunt^  or  mean  spin  of  direction 
between  the  positions  P^  and  P^.  The  two  combined,  or 
the  mean  rate  of  spurting  and  shunting,  form  what  is 
termed  the  mean  acceleration  during  the  given  change  of 
position,  or  for  the  given  time  {t^t^-  What  we  measure, 
therefore,  in  acceleration  is  the  rate  at  which  spurting  and 
shunting  take  place.  Turning  to  Fig.  1 3  the  reader  must 
notice  that  there  are  two  processes  by  aid  of  which  we 
can  conceive  the  velocity  IV^  converted  into  IV^.  In  the 
first  process  we  follow  the  method  just  discussed  :  we 
stretch  IV^  till  it  is  as  long  as  IV^  that  is,  we  increase 
the  speed  from  its  value  in  the  position  P^  to  its  value  in 
the  position  P^  ;  then  we  spin  this  stretched  length  round 
I  till  it  takes  up  the  position  IV^.  This  is  the  spurt  and 
shunt  conception  of  acceleration.  In  the  second  process 
we  say  add  the  step  V^V^  to  the  step  IV^  and  we  shall 
reach  the  step  IV^  (pp.  210-21 1) — that  is  to  say,  we  can 
consider  the  new  velocity  IV^  obtained  from  the  old 
velocity  IV^  by  adding  the  step  or  velocity  V^V^  by  the 
parallelogram  law.  The  mean  acceleration  is  in  this  case 
expressed  by  the  step  V^V^  added  in  the  given  interval 
/^/g.  But  if  we  compare  Figs.  9  and  1 3  as  maps  for  the 
motions  of  P  and  V  we  shall  see  that  adding  V^V^  in 
time  /^/j  corresponds  to  adding  P^P^  in  time  t^t^.  The 
latter  operation,  however,  led  us,  by  aid  of  the  time-chart, 
from  the  idea  of  mean  speed  or  mean  change  in  OP  to 
^the  idea  of  actual  speed  or  instantaneous  change  in  OP  at 
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P^ ;  the  instantaneous  change  in  OP^  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  at  P^,  and  was  measured  by  the  slope  of 
the  time-chart  at  Q^  (see  Fig.  lo).  In  precisely  the  same 
manner  the  instantaneous  change  in  IV^  will  be  along  the 
tangent  at  V^,  and  will  be  measured  by  the  slope  of  the 
time-chart  for  Vs  motion  at  the  corresponding  point 
Thus  actual  acceleration  appears,  as  in  our  first  discussion 
of  the  matter,  as  the  velocity  of  V  along  the  hodograph. 
Now,  however  close  V^  is  to  V^,  whether  we  give  a  stretch 
and  a  spin  or  add  the  small  step  V^V^  the  final  result  of 
the  two  processes  will  be  the  same.  Hence  we  can  either 
look  upon  actual  acceleration  as  the  velocity  of  V  along  the 
hodograph,  or  as  the  combined  mode  in  which  IV  is  being 
actually  stretched  and  spun.^  Either  method  of  treating 
acceleration  leads  to  the  same  result,  and  both  possess 
special  advantages  for  describing  various  phases  of  motion. 
In  the  first  case  actual  acceleration  is  represented  by  a 
step  ;  the  bearing  of  this  step  denotes  the  direction  and 
sense  in  which  V  is  moving,  or  the  velocity  with  which 

IV  is  changing ;  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  this 
step  denotes  the  number  of  units  of  speed  with  which 

V  is  moving,  or  the  number  of  units  of  speed  being 
actually  added  per  unit  of  time  in  the  given  direction  to 
the  velocity  IV  of  P.  By  "added  in  the  given  direction" 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  increments  of  velocity  are 
to   be  added  geometrically  or  by  the  parallelogram  law 

(e,g.  IVj=  ^^4  +  ^4^6»  ^"^  ^^^  however  small  V^V^  may 
be  in  conception). 

§  14. — Curvature 

m 

In  the  spurt  and  shunt  method  of  regarding  accelera- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  actual  acceleration  will  be  specified, 
by  two  factors:  (i)  the  rate  at  which  velocity  .b  being 
spurted  or  IV  being  stretched;  (2)  the  rate  at.  which 
velocity  is  being  shunted  or  IV  being  spun'about  I  (Fig. 

^  What  we  have  here  stated  of  acceleration  applies  just  as  much  to  change 
of  position.  Turning  to  Fig.  9,  we  may  look  upon  the  change  of  position  of 
OP  as  measured  by  lEe  Telocity  of  P  along  its  path,  or  by  the  manner  in  which 
OP  is  being"  actually  stretdied  and  spun. 


•^^•->J> 
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13,  p.  220).  As  in  the  first  case  the  direction  of  actual 
acceleration  at  V^  is  that  of  V^T  or  tlic  tangent  at  V^,  it 
is  clear  that  as  a  rule  acceleration  will  not  be  in  the 
direction  of  velocity,*  but  will  act  partly  in  the  direction 
of  velocity  and  partly  at  right-angles  to  it.  This  result  is 
so  important  that  the  reader  will,  I  hoi>e,  pardon  me  for 
considering  it  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint.  Let 
us  imagine  the  acceleration  to  be  such  that  throughout  it 
never  stretches  IV,  and  let  us  try  to  analyse  this  case  a 
little  more  closely.  •  Obviously  if  IV  be  never  stretched,  if 
the  speed  be  never  spurted,  the  point  V  can  only  describe 


Fig.  14. 


V,r 


i^r-^y  I  \ 


Fig.  i;;. 


a  circle,  for  IV  remains  uniform  in  length.  Uniform  speed 
can,  however,  be  conceived  associated  with  a  point  moving 
in  any  curved  path  whatever.  Let  Fig.  14  represent  this 
path,  and  let  Fig.  1$  be  the  circular  hodograph,  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  curves  being  denoted  by  the 
same  subscript  numerals  attached  to  the  letters  P  and  V. 
Now,  since  all  the  acceleration  in  this  case  depends 
apon  the  change  in  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  path,  we  must  stay 
for  a  moment  to  consider  how  this  change  in  direction,  or 
the  bending  of  the  path,  may  be  scientifically  described 
and  measured.     Now  if  we  pass,  for  example,  from  the 

*  At  Vs.  for  example,  IVj  appears  to  cotnctde  with  the  directum  of  the 
tanfeiit  at  V>  In  this  case  the  whole  effect  of  acceleratioa  is  instantancoosly 
to  sport  wtthoat  shttntin^. 

IS 
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point  P^  to  Pg  on  the  path,  and  P^L^,  P^L^  be  the  tangents 
(p.  225)  at  P^,  Pg  respectively,  then  the  direction  of  the 
curve  has  continuously  altered  from  P^L^  to  PjL^  as  we 
traverse  the  length  P^P^  of  the  curve.  The  angle  between 
these  directions  is  L^NL^,  and  clearly  the  greater  this  angle 
for  a  given  length  of  curve  P4P5,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  bending.^  The  amount  of  angle  through  which 
the  tangent  has  been  turned  for  a  given  length  of  curve 


Fig.  16. 


forms  a  fit  measure  of  the  total  amount  of  bending  in  that 
length.  Accordingly  we  define  the  mean  bending  or  tnean 
curvature  of  the  element  of  curve  P^P^  as  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  units  of  angle  in  L^NL^  to  the  number  of  units 
of  length  in  the  element  of  curve  P4P5.  Thus  the  mean 
curvature  of  any  portion  of  a  curve  is  the  average  turn  of 
its  tangent  per  unit  length  of  the  curve.  From  the  mean 
curvature  we  can  reach  a  conception  of  actuiU  curvature  as 
a  limit  when  the  element  of  arc  P^P^  is  very  small  in  just 

^  We  are  tuppodiig  here  that  the  sense  of  the  bending  between  P4  and  P^ 
does  not  change,  that  the  curve  is  not  like  this :  \/\,  We  can  always  ensure 
that  no  such  change  takes  place  by  taking  a  suflidently^mall  length  of  arc. 
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the  same  manner  as  from  mean  speed  we  reached  a  con- 
ception of  actual  speed.  This  process  of  reaching  a  limit 
in  conception,  which  cannot  be  really  attained  in  perception, 
is  so  important  that  we  will  again  consider  it  for  this  special 
case,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  little  difficulty 
henceforth  in  discovering  and  discussing  such  limits  for 
himself.  Let  us  accordingly  suppose  the  distances  be- 
tween the  points  P^,  P^,  P3.  .  .  .  P^  plotted  off  (Fig.  16) 
down  a  vertical  line  as  in  the  time-chart  of  Fig.  10  (p. 
213).  Along  the  horizontal  line  PjM^  instead  of  assuming 
units  of  length  to  represent  units  of  time,  let  them  repre- 
sent units  of  angle,^  and  let  the  number  of  units  taken 
from  Pj  represent  successively  the  number  of  units  of  angle 

between  the  tangents  P^L^,  ^^^»  ^4^'  ^^^'*  '"  ^^S-  '4  (P 
225),  and  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P^.  Thus  let  PjM^ 
represent  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  Pj  and  at  P^ ; 
PjMj  that  between  the  tangents  at  Pj  and  at  P^,  and  so  on. 
Now  draw  in  Fig.  1 6  vertical  lines  through  the  points  M^, 
M3,  etc,  and  horizontal  lines  through  the  points  P^,  P^^,  etc., 
and  suppose  these  lines  pair  and  pair  to  meet  in  the 
points  Qj,  Qj,  etc  We  have  then  a  series  of  points  Q, 
which  increase  in  number  as  we  increase  the  points  P  in 
Fig.  14,  and  in  conception  ultimately  give  us  the  curve 
marked  in  Fig.  16  by  the  continuous  line.  The  diagram 
thus  obtained  is  a  chart  of  the  bending  or  curvature  in 
Fig.  14.  For,  the  mean  curvature  in  the  length  P^P^  is 
the  ratio  of  the  angle  L^NL^  to  the  length  P^P^  in  Fig. 
14,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 

'  According  to  Etulid  in.  29  and  \i.  33,  the  angles  at  the  centre  of  a 
drcle  which  stand  on  equal  arcs  are  themselves  equal ;  if  we  double  or  treble 
the  arc  we  must  doable  or  treble  the  angle ;  the  arc  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  fit 
measure  of  the  angle.  Further  (ClifTord's  Common  Stnse  of  the  Exact  Scitntu^ 
pp.  1 33  •5),  the  arcs  of  different  circles  subtending  equal  angles  at  their 
respective  centres  are  easily  shown  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  radii.  If,  there- 
fore, we  take  as  our  standard  circle  for  measuring  angles  the  circle  whose 
ndios  b  the  unit  of  length,  its  arc  r  for  any  given  angle  will  be  to  the  arc  a  of 
a  drde  of  radius  r  subtending  the  same  angle  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  r,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  proportion,  c  \  a  \  \  \  :  r,  whence  it  follows  that  r  s  a\r  or  the 
drcmlitr  tmeasurt  t  of  any  angle  is  the  ratio  of  the  arc  a  subtended  by  this  angle 
at  the  centre  of  any  circle  to  the  radius  r  of  this  circle.  The  unit  of  angle  in 
dfcolar  measure  will  therefore  be  one  for  which  a  equals  r,  or  which  subtends 
aa  arc  equal  to  the  radius.  This  unit  is  termed  a  radian^  and  is  generally 
in  theoretical  investigations. 
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units  in  M^M^^  to  the  number  in  P^P^  in  Fig.  16.  But  if 
Q^K  be  drawn  parallel  to  M^Q^  to  meet  P^Q^  in  K,  this 
ratio  is  that  of  KQ^  to  Q^K,  or  is  the  slope  of  the  chord 
Q^Qg  to  the  vertical  line  P^P^.  Thus  the  slope  of  any 
chord  of  the  curvative-chart  to  the  vertical  measures  the 
mean  curvature  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  curve 
in  Fig.  14.  When  we  make  the  chord  Q4Q5  smaller  and 
smaller  by  causing  Q^  to  move  towards  Q^,  the  mean  cur- 
vature becomes  more  and  more  nearly  the  mean  curvature 
at  and  about  P^ ;  but  as  on  p.  216  the  chord  becomes 
more  and  more  nearly  the  tangent  at  Q^.  As  we  have 
defined  actual  curvature  to  be  the  limit  to  the  mean 
curvature  in  a  vanishingly  small  length  of  curve  beyond 
P^  (see  Fig.  14),  we  see  that  the  actual  curvature  at  P^  is 
the  slope  to  the  vertical  of  the  tangent  Q^S  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  Q^  of  the  curvature-chart  This  slope, 
and  accordingly  the  actual  curvature,  is  therefore  a 
measurable  quantity  at  each  point  of  any  curve.^ 

§  1 5. — The  Relation  between  Curvature  and  Normal 

Acceleration 

Returning  again  to  Figs.  14  and  15,  we  note  that  the 
mean  curvature  over  the  length  P^P^  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  angle  units  in  L^NL^  to  the  number  of  length 
units  in  the  element  of  curve  P^Py     Now  the  speed  in 

1  The  mean  cnnrature  over  any  arc  o^  of  a  circle  centre  O  is  the  ratio 
of  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  its  extremities,  or — what  is  the  same 

thing,  since  the  tangents  are  perpendicular  to  the 
radii  Oa  and  O^— of  the  angle  iOb  at  the  centre  to 
the  arc  ab.  But  we  have  seen  in  the  footnote,  p. 
227,  that  the  measure  of  this  angle  in  radians  is 
the  ratio  of  the  arc  o^  to  the  radius.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  mean  curvature  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the 
inverse  of  the  radius  (or  unity  divided  by  the  radius). 
As  this  mean  curvature  is  therefore  independent  of 
p,Q  the  length  of  the  arc,  it  follows  that  the  actual  ear- 

V  vature  at  each  poini  must  be  the  same  and  be  equal 

to  the  inverse  of  the  radius.  Since  the  radius  of  a  circle  can  take  every  value 
from  zero  (o  infinity,  a  circle  can  always  be  found  which  has  the  same  amount 
of  bending  as  a  curve  at  a  given  point,  and  thu&  fits  it  more  closely  at  that 
point  than  a  circle  of  any  other  radius.  The  radius  of  this  circle  is  termed 
the  radius  ofcurvaiur$  of  the  curve  at  the  given  poinL  Hence  the  curvature 
of  a  curve  is  the  inverse  of  its  radius. of  curvature. 


\ 
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the  length  P^P^  is  constant  .ind  equal  to  IV^;  hence  if 
the  point  P  traverse  this  length  in  a  number  of  minutes, 
which  we  will  represent  by  the  letter  /,  we  must  have, 
since  speed  is  the  number  of  units  of  length  per  minute, 
the  length  P^P,^  equal  to  the  product  of  IV^  and  /  (or  in 
symbols  P^P^  =  IV^  x  /).  Further,  since  the  angle  L^NL.^ 
is  turned  through  by  the  tangent  also  in  time  /,  the  ratio 
of  the  angle  L^NL^  to  /  is  the  mean  rate  at  which  the 
^tangent  is  turning  round  in  the  time  /,  or  is  the  tnean 
spin  of  the  tangent  (or,  if  the  mean  spin  be  denoted  by 
the  letter  S,  wc  have  in  symbols  Z.  L^NL^  =  S  x  /).  From 
these  results  it  follows  at  once  that  the  mean  curvature 
which  is  the  ratio  of  L^NL^  to  P^P^  must  be  equally  the 
ratio  of  the  mean  spin  S  to  the  mean  speed  IV^.  Thus 
we  have  directly  connected  motion  with  curvature. 

Proceeding  in  conception  to  the  limit  we  have  the 
important  kinematic  result  that :  1/  a  point  moves  along 
a  curve  ilu  ratio  of  the  spin  of  the  tangent  to  the  speed  of 
the  point  is  the  aetual  curvature  at  each  situation  of  the 
point. 

It  remains  to  connect  this  result  with  the  acceleration. 
The  acceleration  in  the  case  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
velocity  of  V  along  its  circle  (Fig.  1 5).  This  acceleration 
at  V^,  for  example,  is  along  the  tangent  V^T^  to  the  circle, 
or  at  right-angles  to  IV^  the  direction  of  the  velocity  of 
P  (Fig.  14)  ;  it  has  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  purely  a  shunt- 
ing and  no  spurting  effect.  Now,  since  IV^  and  IV^  were 
drawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  motion  L^P^,  L^P^  at 
P^  and  P^  respectively,  it  follows  that  the  angles  L^NL^ 
and  V^IVj — between  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines — must  be 
equal  Hence  the  mean  spin  of  the  tangent  from  P^  to 
P^  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  angle  V^IV^  to  the  time  /  in 
wliich  P  passes  from  P^  to  P^,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
in  which  V  passes  from  V^  to  V^.  But  the  magnitude  of 
the  angle  V^IV^  is  (see  the  footnote,  p.  227)  the  ratio  of 
the  arc  V^V,  to  the  radius  IV^.  Further,  the  ratio  of  the 
arc  V^V^  to  the  time  /  is  the  mean  spe^  of  V  from  V^  to 
V^  (p.  218).  Thus  it  follows  that  the  mean  spin  of  the 
tangent  (Fig.  14)  is  the  ratio  of  the  mean  speed  of  V  to 
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the  radius  IV^.  Taking  P^  closer  and  closer  to  P^,  and 
therefore  V^  to  V^,  mean  values  become  the  actual  values 

5  4' 

at  P^  and  V^ ;  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  actual  spin 
of  the  tangent  at  P^  is  the  ratio  of  the  actual  speed  of  V 
at  V^  to  IV^,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  speed  of  P.  Thus 
the  spin  of  the  tangent  is  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  V  to 
the  speed  of  P.  But  the  speed  of  V  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  acceleration,  which  in  this  case  is  all  shunt  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  rate  of  shunting  at  P  is  properly 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  spin  of  the  tangent  and 
the  speed  of  P  (or  in  symbols,  shunt  acceleration  »  S  x  U, 
U  being  the  speed  of  P).  But  we  have  seen  above  that 
the  curvature  is  the  ratio  of  the  spin  of  the  tangent  to  the 
speed  of  P  (or  in  symbob  curvature  =  S/U).  Combining, 
accordingly,  these  two  results  we  see  that  the  shunt 
acceleration  in  this  case  is  properly  measured  by  the 
product  of  curvature  and  the  square  of  the  speed.^  This 
acceleration  takes  place  in  the  direction  V^T^,  or  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  motion  at  P. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  reader  that  the 
expression  we  have  deduced  for  the  acceleration  per- 
pendicular to  the  motion  would  not  be  altered  were  the 
speed  to  vary  between  P^  and  P^.  For,  returning  to  FTg. 
1 3,  we  note  that  I V^  is  to  be  changed  to  I V^.  This  can 
be  conceived  as  accomplished  in  the  following  two  stages 
(p.  223):  (i.)  rotate  IV^  round  I  without  changing  its 
length  into  the  position  IV^ ;  (ii.)  stretch  IV^  in  its  new 
position  into  I V^.  The  first  st^e  corresponds  to  the  type 
of  motion  we  have  just  dealt  with,  or  shunt  acceleration 
without  spurt ;  the  second  stage  to  the  case  of  spurt 
acceleration  without  shunt  In  the  limit  when  IV^  is 
indefinitely  close  to  IV^,  the  first  stage  gives  us  the  element 
of  acceleration  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  second  stage  the  element  of  acceleration  in  the 
direction  of  motion.     By  the  above  reasoning  the  former 

1  If  r  be  the  ndint  of  cuiratnre  (lee  the  footnote,  p.  228),  then  i/r  wiO 

be  the  cnrYmtme,  and  if  we  tenn  this  element  of  aooeleratioo  n^rwuti  mtmUrm- 

timt^  we  have,  by  the  above  resalts,  the  three  eqnivalenf  values :  normal  ' 

U* 
acceleration-  ~«S x  U»rS*. 

r 
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is  seen  to  be  measured  by  the   product  of  the  square  of 
the  speed  and  the  curvature. 


§  1 6. — Fntidamcfital  Propositions  in  the  Geometry 

of  Motion 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  after  restating  our  results, 
to  draw  one  or  two  important  conclusions. 

Acceleration  has  spurt  and  shunt  components. 

The  spurt  acceleration  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  and  is  measured  by  the  rate  at  which  speed  is 
being  increased  (or,  it  may  be,  decreased). 

The  shunt  acceleration  takes  place  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  motion,  and  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  curvature  and  the  square  of  the  speed. 

These  two  kinds  of  acceleration  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  speed  acceleration  and  normal  acceleration. 

From  these  results  we  conclude  that : — 

1.  If  a  point  be  not  accelerated  it  will  describe,  with 
regard  to  the  given  frame  of  reference  for  which  the 
acceleration  is  measured,  a  straight  line  with  uniform 
speed.  For  there  will  be  no  spurt,  and  therefore  the 
speed  must  be  uniform,  and  there  will  be  no  shunt,  and 
therefore  the  path  must  have  zero  curvature,  but  the  only 
path  without  bending  is  a  straight  line.  Neither  uniform 
speed  nor  zero  curvature  alotu  denotes  an  absence  of 
acceleration. 

2.  When  a  point  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  given 
path  the  normal  acceleration  may  be  determined  in  each 
position  from  the  speed  and  the  form  of  the  path,  is. 
from  its  curvature  or  bending.  In  this  case  the  problem 
is  to  find  the  speed  from  the  speed  acceleration. 

3.  When  a  point  is  free  to  move  in  a  given  plane, 
then  its  motion  can  be  theoretically  determined,  if  we 
know  its  velocity  in  any  one  position,  and  its  acceleration 
for  all  positions.  For  from  the  normal  acceleration  and 
the  speed  we  can  calculate  the  initial  amount  of  bending 
of  the  path  ;  thus  the  initial  form  of  the  path  is  known. 
For  a  closely  adjacent  position  on  this  initial  form,  we 
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can  determine  from  the  speed  acceleration  the  change  in 
speed  due  to  this  change  of  position.  Hence  we  obtain 
the  speed  in  the  new  position.  From  the  speed  in  the 
new  position  and  the  normal  acceleration  in  this  position, 
the  bending  in  the  pext  little  element  of  path  may  be 
deduced.  This  process  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  we 
please,  till  the  whole  path  of  the  motion  is  constructed. 
The  succession  of  positions  may  be  taken  so  close  together 
that  we  obtain  the  form  of  the  path  to  any  degree  of 
accuracy  required.  Knowing  the  path  and  the  speed  at 
each  point  of  it  we  are  able  to  construct  a  time-chart  like 
that  of  our  Fig.  ro  (p.  213).  For  we  know  from  the 
speeds  the  slope  at  each  point  of  the  Q-curve.  Hence 
we  commence  by  drawing  a  little  element,  say  P^Qj*  at 
the  slope  given  by  the  initial  speed  ;  this  element  by  aid 
of  the  horizontal  Q^P^  through  its  terminal  Q,,  gives  a 
new  position  at  distance  P^P^  from  the  initial  position  ; 
the  speed  in  this  new  position  determines  the  slope  of  the 
next  little  element  QjQ^  of  the  curve  ;  Q3  by  aid  of  the 
horizontal  Q3P3  gives  a  third  position  with  a  third  speed 
and  so  a  slope  for  the  third  element,  and  this  process  can 
be  continued  till  we  have  constructed  the  time-chart  by  a 
succession  of  little  elements.  By  taking  these  elements 
sufficiently  small,  we  make  the  resulting  polygonal  line 
differ  as  little  from  the  true  curve  of  the  time-chart  as  we 
please.  Now  we  have  seen  that  when  the  map  of  the 
path  and  the  time-chart  are  known,  the  motion  has  been 
fully  described  Thus  we  conclude  that :  Given  the 
velocity  of  a  point  in  any  position  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
point  in  all  positions^  the  motion  of  the  point  is  fully  deter^ 
mined} 

This  proposition  really  indicates  the  basis  of  the  whole 
of  our  mechanical  description  of  the  universe.  Rightly 
interpreted,   it.  contains   all   that  we  can    assert    of  the 

^  The  methods  bjr  which  we  have  shown  that  the  initial  Telocity  and 
position,  together  with  the  acceleration  in  all  positions,  determine  the  map  of 
the  path  and  the  time-chart*,  are  only  theoretical  methods  of  oonstniction. 
The,  practical  methods  of  constructing  these  carves  involve  the  highest  refine- 
ments of  mathematical  analysis.  Our  object  here  is  only  to  show  that  the 
motion  is  theoretically  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  above  quantities. 
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**  mechanical  determinism  "  of  nature  ;  wrongly  interpreted, 
it  is  the  foundation  of  that  crude  materialism  which 
pictures  the  universe  as  an  aggregate  of  objective  material 
bodies,  enforcing  for  all  eternity  certain  motions  on  each 
other,  and  a  perception  of  those  motions  upon  us.  What 
the  proposition  exactly  tells  us  is  this  :  that  a  motion  is 
fully  determined,  that  is,  can  be  conceptually  described, 
either  by  giving  the  path  and  the  time  to  each  position  of 
the  path,  or  by  giving  the  velocity  in  any  one  position 
and  the  acceleration  in  all  positions.  We  are  really 
dealing  with  two  different  modes  of  describing  motion, 
either  of  which  can  be  deduced  from  the  other,  but  neither 
of  which  explains  why  the  motion  takes  place,  or  can  be 
said  to  "  determine  "  it  in  the  sense  of  the  materialists. 

§  17. —  The  Relativity  of  Motion.    Its  Synthesis  from 

Simple  Components . 

There  still  remains  a  matter  to  which  it  is  needful  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention.  The  whole  motion  of  our 
point  P  (Fig.  9,  p.  210)  has  been  considered  relative  to  a 
point  O  and  a  particular  frame.  We  started  with  a  position 
relative  to  O,  and  it  follows  that  the  velocity  and  acceler- 
ation we  have  been  discussing  describe  changes  of  motion 
relative  to  O  and  its  frame  also.  Thus  absolute  velocity 
and  absolute  acceleration  are  seen  to  be  as  meaningless  as 
absolute  position.  If  the  points  O  and  P  were  both  to 
have  their  motions  accelerated  in  the  same  manner  the 
relative  path  would  not  be  changed — any  more  than  the 
map  (Fig.  9)  is  changed  by  our  moving  about,  in  any 
manner  we  please,  the  page  on  which  it  is  printed.  But 
the  fact  that  all  motion  is  relative  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
very  natural  question  :  How  are  we  to  pass  from  the 
motion  of  a  point  relative  to  one  pole  O  to  motion 
relative  to  a  second  pole  O',  the  bearing  being  measured 
with  regard  to  the  same  frame.  We  must  look  at  this 
point  somewhat  closely;  for  it  involves  some  important 
consequences. 

Let  us  suppose  the  motion  of  P  relative  to  O  knowcv^ 


i- 
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and  the  motion  of  O'  relative  to  O  known,  we  require  to 
find  the  motion  of  P  relative  to  C/.  Let  P^,  P,  (Fig.  1 8) 
be  two  successive  positions  of  P  relative  to  O,  and  0\, 
0\  the  corresponding  positions  of  O'.  Then  O'^P^  is  the 
first  and  O'^P,  is  the  second  step,  measuring  the  position 
of  P  relative  to  O'.  From  0\  draw  0\V\  parallel  and 
equal  to  0\F^  then  O'^Pj  and  (y,P,  give  the  relative 
motion  of  P  with  regard  to  O^,  and  the  relative  displace- 
ment in  the  given  interval  is  P^P'^  Now  draw  O'jOj 
parallel  and  equal  to  O'^O,  then  O'^O,  and  0',0,  or 
O'jOj,  give  the  relative  positions  of  O  with  regard  to  C. 


/ 


Fig.  18. 

But  by  the  equality  of  opposite  sides  of  parallelog^ms 
OOj  equals  0'jO\,  equals  P^P',.  Hence  P,P',  is  equal  to 
the  displacement  of  O  relative  to  O'.  But  in  the 
geometry  of  steps  (p.  210)  : — 

or  in  words  :  the  displacement  of  P  relative  to  O^  b 
equal  to  the  displacement  of  P  relative  to  O  added 
geometrically  to  the  displacement  of  O  relative  to  Qf. 
Now  this  result  is  true,  however  large  or  small  these 
displacements  may  be,  and  .these  displacements  divided 
by  the  number  oT  units  in  the  interval  of  time  which 
is  the  same  for  all  of  them,  represent  the  mean  velocities 
in  this  interval.     Hence   we   conclude  that :    the  mean 
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velocity  of  P  relative  to  O'  is  equal  to  the  mean  velocity 
of  P  relative  to  O  added  geometrically  to  the  mean 
velocity  of  O  relative  to  O'.  If  we  take  the  interval  of 
time,  and  consequently  the  displacements,  smaller  and 
smaller,  mean  velocities  become  in  the  limit  the  actual 
velocities.  These  actual  velocities  have  always  the  direc- 
tion of  the  displacements  PjP'g,  PjPj,  and  OO^,  which 
ultimately  from  chords  become  tangents  to  the  corre- 
sponding paths  ;  further,  since  the  interval  of  time  is 
the  same  for  all  the  displacements,  the  magnitudes  or 
speeds  of  these  velocities  are  always  proportional  to  the 
sides  PjP'jj,  PjPj,  and  P^P'^  (or  OO^)  of  the  triangle 
PjP'jP^.  Hence  the  mean  velocities  and  ultimately  the 
actual  velocities  always  form  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
which  has  its  sides  parallel  and  proportional  to  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  P^P^^Pj,  and  this  however  small  the  latter 
triangle  becomes.  The  actual  velocity  of  P  relative  to 
O'  thus  forms  one  side  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  actual 
velocities  of  P  relative  to  O  and  of  O  relative  to  O'  form 
the  other  two  sides.  In  other  words,  the  actual  velocity 
of  P  relative  to  O'  is  obtained  from  the  actual  velocities 
of  P  relative  to  O  and  of  O  relative  to  O  by  adding 
them  geometrically,  or  by  the  parallelogram  law.  Just 
as  the  position  of  P  relative  to  O'  was  found  by  applying 
the  parallelogram  law  to  the  steps  O'O  and  OP  (p.  211), 
so  wc  obtain  the  velocity  of  P  relative  to  O'  by  applying 
the  same  law  to  the  velocities  of  P  relative  to  O  and  of 
O  relative  to  O'.  A  very  similar  proof  shows  us  that 
the  acceleration  of  P  relative  to  O^  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way  from  the  accelerations  of  P  relative  to  O 
and  O  relative  to  O'.  We  thus  obtain  an  easy  rule — 
that  of  the  parallelogram  law — for  passing  from  the  motion 
of  F  relative  to  O  to  that  of  P  relative  to  O'. 

The  whole  of  this  discussion  may  be  looked  at  from 
a  somewhat  different  standpoint  We  may  suppose  the 
plane  of  the  paper  in  which  the  motion  of  P  about  O 
takes  place  to  be  always  moved  as  a  whole  so  that  the 
point  O'  remains  stationary.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must 
always  be  shifting  the  paper  so  that  O'^  falls  back  on  0/ ^ 
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and  0',0'j  will  measure  the  fitting  shift  of  the  paper. 
This  carries  P^  clearly  forward  to  P',  and  O  to  O^  Thus 
the  motion  of  P  relative  to  O'  may  be  looked  at  as  the 
motion  of  P  due  to  two  sources — a  movement  of  P  about 
O,  and  a  movement  of  the  plane  containing  P  and  O  ;  this 
later  motion  is  the  motion  of  O  about  O',  or  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  perfectly  arbitrary  motion  of  O'  about 
O.  Thus  we  conclude  that  if  a  point  P  has  two  inde- 
pendent velocities  (corresponding  to  the  limits  of  the 
displacements  P^P,  and  P^P^j)  then  the  actual  velocity  of 
P  will  be  found  by  adding  these  velocities  geometrically. 
This  statement  is  usually  termed  the  paralUlogram  of 
velocities.  A  precisely  similar  statement  holds  for  inde- 
pendent accelerations  (p.  2 1 2\  and  is  called  the  paralUlo- 
gram of  accelerations.  To  these  important  results  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, with  the  general  statement  that  the  independent 
<  displacements,  the  independent  velocities,  and  the  inde- 

pendent accelerations  of  a  moving  jpoint  are  respectively 
added  geometrically  as  we  add  steps,  or  by  the  so-called 
parallelogram  law. 

The  value  of  this  rule  of  combination  lies  in  the  power 
it  gives  us  of  building  up  complex  cases  of  motion  from 
simple  cases.     If  we  find  as  a  result  of  experience  that 
the  perceptual  antecedents  ^  of  a  motion  we  describe  by 
r  one  acceleration  may  be  superposed  on  the  perceptual 

i  antecedents  of  a  motion  we  describe  by  a  second  accelera- 

tion— without  it  being  necessary  to  alter  the  values  of 
these  accelerations  (at  any  rate  to  our  degree  of  refine- 
I  ment  in  appreciating  change)  when  describing  the  motion 

j  corresponding    to  the  combined    antecedents, — then  the 

parallelogram  of  accelerations  will  be  invaluable  as  a 
mode  of  synthesis^  or  of  constructing  the  complex  from 
the   simple.      The   law   of   gravitation    applied'  to    the 

^  B]r  **  perceptuil  antecedents  of  motion  **  we  are  to  understand  oHor  in 
the  scientific  sense,  but  the  word  has  not  been  used  in  the  above  pomgimph, 
because  the  reader  might  have  supposed  the  cause  of  motion  to  be  the 
metaphysical   (and   imperceptible)  entity  force^  whereas  it   really  'lies  in  -•r~ 
perceptible  relationship,  ue,  the  relativity  in  perceptual  space  (Chap.  VIII. 

S5). 
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planetary  theory   is  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of 
such  a  synthesis. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  how  the  relative  position, 
velocity,  and  acceleration  of  points  may  be  defined,  de- 
scribed, and  measured.  We  have  been  gleaning  wholly 
in  the  conceptual  field  of  geometrical  ideals.  We  have 
next  to  ask  how  these  conceptions  may  be  applied  to 
describe  our  perceptual  experience  of  change  in  the  world 
of  phenomena.  How  are  these  three  factors,  position, 
velocity,  and  acceleration,  related  to  each  other  in  that 
ideal  dance  of  corpuscles  to  which  we  reduce  the  physical 
universe,  in  that  atomic  waltz  by  aid  of  which  we  describe 
and  assume  our  sense  -  impressions  ?  How  do  we  con- 
ceive the  relative  position  of  these  corpuscles  to  change  ? 
How  are  their  speeds  and  directions  of  motion  varying  ? 
Does  experience  show  us  that  relative  position  produces 
a  definite  speed,  or  a  definite  spurt  and  shunt  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the  so-called  properties 
of  matter  and  in  the  laws  of  motion  which  will  be  the 
topics  of  our  two  following  chapters. 


SUMMARY 

1.  All  the  notions  by  aid  of  which  we  describe  and  measure  change  are 
gtcmtgirifcaif  and  thus  are  not  real  perceptual  limits.  They  are  forms  dis- 
Ungttishing  and  classifying  the  contents  of  our  perceptual  experience  under 
the  nixed  mode  of  motion.  The  principal  of  these  forms  are  point-motion, 
spin  of  a  rigid  body  and  strain.  Motion  is  found  to  be  relative,  never 
absolute  ;  for  example,  it  is  meaningless  to  speak  of  the  motion  of  a  point 
without  reference  to  what  system  the  motion  of  the  point  is  considered  with 
regard  to. 

2.  An  analysis  of  point-motion  leads  us  to  the  conceptioiu  of  velocity  and 
acceleration,  the  first  as  a  proper  measure  of  the  manner  in  which  position  is 
iBftantaneons  changing,  the  second  as  a  proper  measure  of  how  velocity  itself 
it  ckanging.  It  is  found  that  a  motion  is  fully  determined,  or  theoretically 
a  complete  description  of  the  path  and  position  at  each  instant  of  time  may 
be  deduced,  when  the  velocity  in  any  one  position  and  the  acceleration  for 
all  positioos  are  given. 

3.  The  parallelogram  law  as  the  general  rule  for  combining  motions  is 
the  io«ndation  of  the  synthesis  by  which  complex  motions  are  constructed  out 
of  simple  motions. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


MATTER 


§   I. — "  All  things  tpiave  " — but  only  in  Conception 

An  old  Greek  philosopher,  who  lived  perhaps  some  five 
hundred  years  B.c,  chose  as  the  dictum  in  which  he 
summed  up  his  teaching  the  phrase :  "  All  things  flaw" 
After-ages,  not  understanding  what  Heraclitus  meant — it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  understood  himself— dubbed  him 
**  Heraclitus  the  Obscure."  But  to-day  we  find  modem 
science  almost  repeating  Heraclitus'  dictum  when  it  says : 
**  All  things  are  in  motion"  Like  all  dicta  which  briefly 
resume  wide  truths,  this  dictum  of  modern  science  re- 
quires expanding  and  explaining  if  it  is  not  to  be  misin- 
terpreted. By  the  words  **  All  things  are  in  motion  "  we 
are  to  understand  that,  step  by  step,  science  has  found  it 
possible  to  describe  our  experience  of  perceptual  changes 
by  types  of  relative  motion  :  this  motion  being  that  of 
the  ideal  points,  the  ideal  rigid  bodies,  or  the  ideal  strain- 
able  media  which  stand  for  us  as  the  signs  or  sjrmbols 
of  the  real  world  of  sense-impressions.  We  interpret, 
describe,  and  resume  the  sequences  of  this  real  world  of 
sense -impressions  by  discussing  the  relative  positions, 
velocities,  accelerations,  rotations,  spins,  and  strains  of  an 
ideal  geometrical  world  which  stands  for  us  as  a  concep- 
tual representation  of  the  perceptual  world.  In  our 
Chapter  V.  we  saw  that  space  and  time  did  not  themselves 
correspond  to  actual  perceptions,  but  were  nunies  under 
which  we  perceived,  and  by  which  we  discriminated, 
groups  of  sense-impressions.     So  motion  as  the  combina- 
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tion  of  space  with  time  is  essentially  a  mode  of  perception, 
and  not  in  itself  a  perception  (p.  193).  The  more  clearly 
this  is  realised  the  better  able  the  reader  will  be  to 
appreciate  that  the  ''  motion  of  bodies  "  is  not  a  reality  of 
perception,  but  is  the  conceptual  manner  in  which  we 
represent  this  mode  of  perception  and  by  aid  of  which 
we  describe  changes  in  groups  of  sense-impressions  ;  the 
perceptual  reality  is  the  complexity  and  variety  of  the 
sense-impressions  which  crowd  into  the  telephonic  brain- 
exchange.  That  the  results  which  flow  from  the  conceptual 
world  of  geometrical  motions  agree  so  closely  with  our 
perceptual  experience  of  the  outside  world  of  phenomena 
(p.  65)  is  a  phase  of  that  accordance  between  the  percep- 
tive and  reasoning  faculties  upon  which  I  have  laid 
stress  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume  (p.  103). 

Wherein  lies  the  advance  from  Heraclitus  to  the 
modem  scientist?  Why  was  the  dictum  of  one  not 
unjustly  termed  obscure,  while  the  other  claims — and 
rightly  claims — to  find  in  the  development  of  his  dictum 
the  sole  basis  for  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe  ? 
The  diflerence  lies  in  this :  Heraclitus  left  his  flow  unde- 
scribed  and  unmeasured,  while  modern  science  devotes  its 
^  best  energies  to  the  accurate  investigation  and  analysis  of 
each  and  every  type  of  motion  which  can  possibly  be 
used  as  a  means  of  describing  and  resuming  any  sequence 
of  sense  -  impressions.  The  whole  object  of  physical 
science  is  the  discovery  of  ideal  elementary  motions 
which  will  enable  us  to  describe  in  the  simplest  language 
the  widest  ranges  of  phenomena  ;  it  lies  in  the  symbolisa- 
tion  of  the  physical  universe  by  aid  of  the  geometrical  j. 
motions  of  a  group  of  geometrical  forms.  To  do  this  is 
to  construct  the  world  mechanically ;  ^  but  this  mechanism, 
be  it  noted,  is  a  product  of  conception,  and  does  not  lie 
in  our  perceptions  themselve8^(p.  iiS)*  Startling  as  it 
may,  when  first  stated,  appear  to  the  reader,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  mind  struggles  in  vain  to  clearly 
realise  the  motion  of  anything  which  is  oeither  a  geb- 

>  This  word  is  here  used  in  the  sdentific  sense  of  Kirchhoff,  and  not  in 
the  popnlar  sense  of  Mr.  Gladstone  :  see  pp.  114  and  116. 
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metrical  point  nor  a  body  bounded  by  continuous  surfaces; 
the  mind  absolutely  rebels  against  the  notion  of  anything 
moving  but  these  conceptual  creations,  which  are  limits, 
unrealisable,  as  we  have  seen,  in   the  field  of  perception. 
If  the  world  of  phenomena  be,  as  the  materialists  would 
have  us  to  believe,  a  world  of  moving  bodies  like  the  con- 
ceptual world  by  which  science  symbolises  it,  if  we  are  to 
assert  the  perceptual  existence  of  atom  and  ether,  then 
in  both  cases  we  are  incapable  of  considering  the  ultimate 
element    which    moves    as    anything    but    a    perceptual 
realisation    of  geometrical    ideals.     Yet,  so    far    as    our 
sensible  experience  goes,  these  geometrical  ideals  have  no 
phenomenal  existence  1     We  have  clearly,  then,  no  right 
to  infer  as  a  basis  of  perception  things  which  our  whole 
experience  up  to  the  present  shows  us  exist  solely  in  the 
field  of  conception.     It  is  absolutely  illogical  to  fill  up  a 
void  in  our  perceptual  experience  by  projecting  into  it  a 
load  of  conceptions  utterly  unlike  the  adjacent  perceptual 
strata.      It  is  "  a  profound  psychological  mistake,"  says 
George   Henry  Lewes,  "  to  assert  that  whenever  we  can 
form  clear  ideas,  not  in  themselves  contradictory,  these 
ideas  must  of  necessity  represent  truths  of  nature."  ^    The 
reader  will,  we  feel  certain,  find  it  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  other  than  geometrical   ideals  as  the   moving 
element  at  the  basis  of  phenomena.     The  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  conceive  something  else  is  worth  the  making  for 
it   inevitably  leads   us  to  the  conclusion   that  the  term 
**  moving  body  "   is  not  scientific  when  applied  to  per- 
ceptual experience.     In  external  perception  (p.  183)  we 
have  sense-impressions  and  more  or  less  permanent  group- 
ings of  sense-impressions.     These  sense-impressions  vary, 
dissolve,  form  new  groups — that  is,  they  change.     Of  the 
universe  as  contained  in  messages  received  at  the  brain 
telephonic  exchange,  or  of  groups  of  sense-impressions, 
we  cannot  assert  motion — objects  appear,  disappear,  and 
reappear  ;  sense-impressions  alter  and  modify  their  group- 
ing.    Change  is  the  right  word  to  apply  to  them  rather 

1  See  especially  f  f  69,  69^,  sod    108  of  his  ArisMie  :  a  CkmpUrfnm 
ik§  Hititry  §f  Sciimu.     London,  1864. 
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than  motion.  It  is  in  the  field  of  conception  solely  that 
we  can  properly  talk  of  the  motion  of  bodies  ;  it  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  geometrical  forms  change  their 
position  in  absolute  time — that  is,  move.  In  the  field  of 
perception  motion  is  but  a  popular  expression  to  describe 
the  mixed  mode  in  which  we  discriminate  and  distinguish 
groups  of  sense-impressions. 

§  2. — The  Thr^e  Problems 

That  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  bodies  as  a  fact  of 
perceptual  experience  is  largely  due  to  the  constructive 
elements  associated  with  immediate  sense -impression  ^ 
(p.  41).  These  constructive  elements  are  drawn  from 
our  conceptual  notions  of  change,  which  again  flow  very 
naturally  from  a  limited  perception  ;  a  deeper  perceptual 
experience  is  required  to  demonstrate  their  purely  ideal 
character  (p.  1 70).  But  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  change  is  per- 
ceptual, motion  conceptual,  without  closer  analysis.  This 
analysb  may  be  summed  up  in  the  three  questions :  What 
is  it  that  moves?  Why  does  it  move?  Haw  does  it 
move? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  settle  whether  we  are  asking 
these  questions  of  the  conceptual  or  of  the  perceptual 
sphere.  If  it  be  of  the  former,  the  world  of  symbolic 
motions  by  aid  of  which  science  describes  the  sequences 
of  our  sense-impressions,  then  these  questions  are  easy  to 
answer.  The  things  which  move  are  points,  rigid  "bodies 
and  strainable  media,  geometrical  concepts  one  and  alL 
To  ask  why  they  move  is  to  ask  why  we  form  concep- 
tions at  all,  and  ultimately  to  question  why  science  exists. 
Finally,  the  manner  in  which  they  move  is  that  which 
enables  us  most  eflectually  to  describe  the  results  of  our 
perceptual  experience. 


^  .The  writer  is  not  objecting  to  the  current  use  of  such  ezpi 
**lhe  mn  moves**  or'** the  train  moves."  Both  do  move — in  oonceptiofi ; 
in  pereeptioo  there  is  a  change  of  sense-impressioas.  So  soon  as  spnee  is 
recognised  aa  a  mode  of  perception,  and  not  itself  a  phenomenon,  this  coa- 
elusion  cannot  be  avoided. 
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If  wc  turn  to  the  perceptual  sphere  and  ask  what  it  is 
that  moves  and  why  it  moves,  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
ourselves  utterly  incapable  of  finding  any  answers  what- 
ever. Ignorcibimus,  we  shall  always  be  i ignorant  say  some 
scientists.  That  we  are  really  ignorant  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  present  chapter,  but  I  believe  that  this  ignorance 
does  not  arise  from  the  limitation  of  our  perceptive  or 
reasoning  faculties.  It  is  rather  due  to  our  having  asked 
unanswerable  questions.  We  may  legitimately  ask  why 
the  complex  of  our  sense-impressions  changes,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  expressed  above,  motion  is  not  a  reality 
of  perception,  and  it  is  therefore,  for  the  sphere  of  per- 
ception, idle  to  ask  what  moves  and  why  it  moves.  With 
the  growth  of  more  accurate  insight  into  the  conceptual 
nature  of  motion  these  questions  will,  I  believe,  be  dis- 
-  missed  like  the  older  questions  as  to  the  blue  milk  of  the 
witches  and  the  influence  of  the  stars  (p.  22).  With 
their  dismissal,  however,  physical  science  will  be  for*  ever 
relieved  of  the  metaphysical  difficulties  as  to  matter  and 
force  which  it  has  inherited  from  the  old. scholastic  tradi- 
tions. Igncrabtmus,  therefore,  does  not  seem  the  true 
answer  to  the  first  two  questions  ;  it  may  be  a  true  answer 
to  the  problem  of  changes  in  sense-impression  (see  our 
pp.  107  and  241).  The  third  question — How  do  things 
move  ? — also  wants  restating  to  be  of  any  real  value,  and 
When  restated  it  merges  in  the  same  question  asked  of 
the  conceptual  sphere.  Wlia*t,  we  must  ask,  are  the  con- 
ceptual types  of  motion  best  suited  to  describe  the  stages 
of  our  perceptual  experience  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  forms  the  subject-matter  of  our  next  chapter. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  feel  inclined  to  consider  that 
in  this  discussion  we  are  entirely  deserting  the  plane  of 
common  sense.  What  moves?  Why,  natural  bodies 
tnove,  they  will  say,  is  the  common-sense  answer.  But 
common  sense  is  often  a  name  for  intellectual  apathy. 
Being  inquisitive,  we  naturally  ask  what  these  bodies 
consist  in,  and  probably  shall  be  told  that  they  are  quan- 
tities of  niatUr.  Still  persisting  with  our  questions  we 
ask:  What,  then,  is  matter?     It  will  not  do  to  put  us 
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off  with  the  reply  that  matter  is  that  which  moves.  All 
we  should,  then,  have  done  would  be  to  give  a  name  to 
the  moving  thing,  but  in  doing  so  we  should  not  have 
succeeded  in  defining  or  describing  it.  The  reader  may, 
perhaps,  imagine  that  insight  into  the  nature  of  matter 
will  be  gained  by  consulting  the  accepted  text-books  of 
science.  Let  us  accordingly  examine  the  statements  'of 
one  or  two. 

§  l.^-How  the  Physicists  define  Matter 

A  first  writer  says :  "  Matter  is  a  pritnary  conception 
of  the  human  mindl^  and  more  than  one  elementary  text- 
book provides  us  with  practically  the  same  definition. 
Now  the  obscurity  and  paralogism  of  this  statement  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  perversities  of  the  metaphysicians.^ 
Matter,  we  are  told,  is  what  moves  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  if  it  were  asserted  that  matter  is  a  primary 
perception  of  the  human  mind  we  might  be  no  wiser,  but 
at  any  rate  the  statement  would  not  be  without  sense. 
But  perhaps  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  as 
signifying  that  a  primary  conception  actually  moves 
among  perceptions,  but  only  that  we  can  form  intuitively  a 
conception  of  what  moves  perceptually — that  the  percep- 
tual actually  corresponds  to  the  conceptual.  In  this  case  we 
are  again  thrown  back  on  the  fact  that  conceptual  motion 
is  a  motion  of  geobietrical  ideals,  and  that  these  correspond 
in  no  accurate  sense  to  our  perceptions.  Indeed,  if  matter 
be  a  conception  at  all,  like  the  conception  of  a  circle  it 
ought  to  be  a  clear  and  definite  idea,  whereas  the  reader 

^  *'  Matter,"  sajs  Hegel,  **  is  the  mere  abstract  or  indeterminate  reflection- 
into-something-else,  or  reflection-into-self  at  the  same  time  as  determinate ;  it 
is  consequently  Thingfaood  which  then  and  there  is, — the  subsistence  or 
sabttratum  of  the  thing.  By  this  means  the  thing  finds  in  the  matters  its 
reflection-into-self ;  it  subsists  not  in  its  own  self,  but  in  the  matters,  amd  is 
only  a  'superficial  association  between  them,  or  an  external  bond  ovtr 
thenH?^47^  Logic  tf  Hegd^  translated  by  W.  Wallace,  Oxford,  1874,  p. 
202).  We  may  smile  oyer  such  absurdities,  but  that  they  should  be  taoj^ 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  our  universities,  and  this  to 
immature  minds,  and  largely  at  the  public  expense,  is  a  cause  for  sorrow 
rather  than  amusement  The  much-abused  schoolmen  never  rivalled  these 
Hegelian  quagmires  even  before  they  were  transferred  to  English  soiL 
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who  will  honestly  ask  himself  what  he  conceives  by  matter 
will  find  that  an  answer  is  impossible,  or  that  in  attempt- 
ing one  he  is  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
metaphysical  quagmire. 

Proceeding  further,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  little  work 
termed  Matter  and  Motion^  by  Clerk-Maxwell,  one  of  the 
greatest  British  physicists  of  our  generation.  This  is 
what  he  writes  of  matter  : — 

"  We  are  cuquainted  with  matter  only  as  that  which 
may  have  etiergy  communicated  to  it  from  other  matter,  and 
which  may  in  its  turn  communicate  energy  to  ot/ur  matter!* 

Now  this  appears  something  definite  ;  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  understand  matter  is  through  the  energy 
which  it  transfers.  What,  then,  is  energy?  Here  is 
Clerk-Maxwell's  answer : — 

**  Energy,  on  the  ot/ur  hand,  we  know  only  as  that  which 
in  all  naturcd  phenomena  is  continually  passing  from  one 
portion  of  matter  to  another.** 

All  our  hopes  are  shattered  !  The  only  way  to  under- 
-  stand  energy  is  through  matter.  Matter  has  been  defined 
in  terms  of  energy,  and  energy  again  in  terms  of  matter. 
Now  Clerk-Maxweirs  statements  are  extremely  valuable 
as  expressing  concisely  the  nature  of  certain  conceptual 
processes,  by  aid  of  which  we  describe  certain  phases  of 
our  perceptual  experience,  but  as  defining  matter  they 
carry  us  no  further  than  the  statement  that  matter  is  that 
which  moves. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  famous  Treatise  on  Natural 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin) 
and  Professor  Tait — the  standard  work  in  the  English 
language  on  its  own  branches  of  physical  science.  These 
writers,  in  §  207,  tell  us : — 

''We  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  definition  of  matter 
which  will  satisfy  the  metaphysifian,  but  the  naturalist 
may  be  content  to  know  matter  as  that  which  can  be 
peraived  by  the  senses,  or  as  that  which  can  be  acted 
upon  by,  or  can  exert,  force.  The  latter,  and  indeed  the 
former  also,  of  these  definitions  involves  the  idea  of  force, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  direct  object  of  sense  ;  probably 
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of  all  our  senses,  and  certainly  of  the  '  muscular  sense.' 
To  our  chapter  on  *  Properties  of  Matter '  we  must  refer 
for  further  discussion  of  the  question,  W^Aa/  is  matter  ?  " 

That  the  naturalist  nowadays  is  not  bound  to  satisfy 
the  metaphysician — any  more  than  he  is  bound  to  satisfy 
the  theologian  —  will  be  admitted  at  once  by  the 
sympathetic  reader  of  my  own  volume.  But  the 
naturalist  is  bound  in  the  spirit  of  science  to  probe  and 
question  every  statement,  however  high  the  authority  on 
which  it  is  made ;  and  he  is  further  bound  to  inquire 
whether  a  statement  as  to  a  physical  fact  is  also  in 
accord  with  his  psychological  experience.  Science 
cannot  be  sepsu'ated  into  compartments  which  have  no 
mutual  relationship,  no  mutual  dependence,  and  no  inter- 
communication. Science  and  its  method  form  a  whole, 
and  if  a  physical  definition  be  not  psychologically  true,  it 
is  not  physically  true.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the 
contents  of  perception  are  sense-impressions  and  stored 
sense-impresses,  and  that  which  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses  are  these  and  these  only.  Do  our  authors  mean 
to  define  all  sense-impressions  as  matter  ?  Would  they 
call  colour,  hardness,  pain,  matter?  We  think  this  is 
hardly  likely ;  they  would  probably  tell  us  that  the  source 
of  certain  groups  of  sense- impressions  is  what  they  term 
matter  ;  but  this  is  not  what  they  say.  Had  they  said  it 
they  must  themselves  have  recognised  that  they  were 
passing  beyond  the  veil  of  sense-impression  and  postulat- 
ing a  **  thing- in -itself"  (p.  72)  behind  the  world  of 
phenomena.  They  would  then  have  seen  that  they 
were  unconsciously  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the  meta- 
physician, whom  they  had  so  properly  disowned.  This 
unconscious  attempt  to  satisfy  the  ^  metaphysician 
within  themselves "  is  further  evidenced  by  their  second 
statement,  which  throws  back  matter  upon  foru.  But 
faru  for  these  authors  is  the  cause  of  inotion  (§  217), 
not  in  the  import  of  an  antecedent  or  accompanying 
sense -impression — as,  for  example,  relative  position  as 
cause — but  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  a  moving  agent 
They  do   not,  indeed,  place  this  moving  agent  bdiind 
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sensc-imprcssion  ;  they  even  describe  it  as  a  "  direct 
object  of  sense,"  but  from  the  psychological  standpoint 
force  must  either  be  a  sense-impression  or  a  group  of 
sense  -  impressions,  for  as  source  or  object  of  sense- 
impressions  it  would  be  purely  metaphysical.  But  as  a 
group  of  sense-impressions  in  us,  force  cannot  be  that 
which  causes  motion  in  an  objective  world.  As  to  our 
muscular  appreciation  of  force,  that  is  a  point  to  which  we 
shall  find  occasion  to  return  later. ,  We  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  lay  much  stress  on  these  authors'  remarks  as  to 
matter,  for  they  expressly  tell  us  that  what  matter  is  will 
be  further  discussed  in  another  chapter  of  their  work. 
Unfortunately,  this  portion  of  their  great  treatise  has 
never  been  published,  although  they  wrote  the  above 
remarks  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Perhaps,  had 
they  returned  to  the  subject,  they  would  have  recognised 
that,  if  the  word  matter  had  not  appeared  more  frequently 
in  their  text  than  it  does  in  their  index,  their  volumes 
would  have  lost  not  an  iota  of  their  inestimable  value  to 
the  physicist 

One  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Treatise  on  Natural 
PltUosopky  has,  however,  published  a  separate  work, 
entitled,  Tlu  Properties  of  Matter.  On  pp.  12-13  of  that 
work  we  have  no  less  than  nine,  and  on  pp.  287-91  we 
have  no  less  than  twenty-five  definitions  or  descriptions  of 
matter,  yet  so  far  from  matter  being  rendered  intelligible 
by  all  these  statements  with  r^^rd  to  it,  Professor  Tait 
himself  writes : — 

^  Wt  do  not  know^  and  are  probably  incapable  of  dis- 
covering^ what  matter  is.**  And  again  :  **  The  discovery  of 
the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  is  probably  beyond  the  range 
of  human  intelligence^ 

Now  these  statements  mark  a  considerable  advance  on 
the  standpoint  of  the  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy. 
They  will  at  least  suggest  to  the  reader  that  it  is  no 
mere  whim  on  my  part  to  question  the  right  of  matter  to 
appear  at  all  \n  scientific  treatises.  When  one  author 
tdls  us  it  is  a  primary  conception  of  the  human  mind,  and 
another  that  it  is  probably  beyond  the  range  of  human 
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intelligence,  we  feel  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  the  meta- 
ph)rsician  smiling  somewhere  round  the  comer.  If  our 
leading  scientists  either  fail  to  tell  us  what  matter  is,  or 
even  go  as  far  as  to  assert  that  we  are  probably  incapable 
of  knowing,  it  is  surely  time  to  question  whether  this 
fetish  of  the  metaphysicians  need  be  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  science. 

§  4. — Does  Matter  occupy  Spcux  ? 

But  to  return  to  Professor  Tait ;  he  has  called  his  book 
The  Properties  of  Matter^  and  this  the  reader  will  say 
means  something,  and  something  very  definite.  Now, 
for  the  purposes  of  classifying  our  sense-impressions,  it  is 
undoubtedly  useful  to  term  particular  groups  of  them 
which  have  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  ''  material 
sense-impressions,"  and  these  material  sense-impressions 
are  what  Professor  Tait  deals  with  under  the  properties 
of  matter.  It  is  Professor  Tait,  the  unconscious  meta- 
physician, who  groups  this  class  of  sense  -  impressions 
together  and  supposes  them  to  flow  as  properties  from 
something  beyond  the  sphere  of  perception,  namely, 
matter.^  As  a  working  definition  of  matter.  Professor 
Tait  considers  that  we  may  say :  "  Matter  is  whatever 
can  occupy  spaced  Now  this  definition  will  lead  us  to  a 
number  of  ideas  which  it  is  instructive  to  follow  up.  In 
the  first  place,  is  it  perceptual  or  conceptual  space  to 
which  the  definition  applies  ?  If  the  latter,  then  matter 
must  be  a  geometrical  form — a  result  which  we  think  our 
author  does  not  intend.  We  think  it  more  probable  that 
Professor  Tait  looks  upon  space  as  itself  objective, 
although  he  avoids  any  definite  statement  on  this  really 
important  issue  (see  his  p.  47).  From  the  standpoint  of 
our  present  volume,  however,  space  is  the  mode  by  which 

^  The  unconscious  metaphysics  of  Professor  Tait  occur  on  nearly  every, 
page  of  his  treatment  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  physical  science.  Thns^ 
he  asserts  the  <*  objectivity  of  matter,"  while  force  is  not  objective,  we  are 
told,  but  subjective.  Notwithstanding  this  as^sertion,  "  matter  is,  as  it  were, 
the  plaything  of  force."  How  this  nothing,  this  *'mere  phantom  suggestion 
of  our  muscular  sense,**  this  force,  can  have  an  objective  plaything  it  would 
pussle  a  metaphysician  to  explain.  *"    .   ' 
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we  distinguish  coexisting  groups  of  sensc-im[)rcssions,  and 
therefore  only  groups  of  sense-impressions  can  be  said  to 
"occupy"  space.  This  definition  would  therefore  lead  us 
to  identify  matter  with  groups  of  sense-impressions,  and  in 
practical  everyday  life  the  things  which  we  term  matter  are 
certainly  more  or  less  permanent  groups  of  sense-impres- 
sions, not  unknowable  "things-in-themselves"  beyond  sense- 
impression.  Now  there  can  be  no  scientific  objection  to 
our  classifying  certain  more  or  less  permanent  groups  of 
sense-impressions  together  and  terming  them  matter, — to 
do  so  indeed  leads  us  very  near  to  John  Stuart  Mill's 
definition  of  matter  as  a  "  permanent  possibility  of  sensa- 
tion "  *  —  but  this  definition  of  matter  then  leads  us 
entirely  away  from  matter  as  the  thing  which  moves.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  weight,  hardness,  impenetrability 
move ;  these  are  sense-impressions  in  the  brain  telephonic 
exchange ;  their  grouping,  their  variation  and  succession 
may  lead  us  to  the  conception  of  motion,  but  a  sense- 
impression  in  itself  cannot  be  said  to  move  ;  it  is  there  at 
the  brain  terminal  or  not  there.  In  order  to  bring  motion 
into  the  sphere  of  sense-impression,  we  are  compelled  to 
associate  colour,  hardness,  weight,  etc.,  with  geometrical 
forms,  and  in  making  such  constructs  (p.  41)  we  pass 
from  the  plane  of  perception  to  that  of  conception.  I 
move  my  hand  ;  my  power  to  realise  this  motion  depends 
on  my  conceiving  my  hand  bounded  by  a  continuous 
surface.  If  the  physicist  tells  me  that  my  hand  is  an 
aggregation  of  discrete  molecules,  then  my  idea  of  the 
motion  of  the  hand  is  thrown  back  on  the  motion  of  the 
swarm  of  molecules.  But  the  same  difficulty  arises  about 
the  individual  molecule.  I  may  surmount  it  by  supposing 
the  molecule  to  be  in  itself  a  corporation  of  atoms,  but  I 
cannot  conceive  the  atom's  motion  unless  it  be  bounded 
by  a  continuous  surface  or  else  be  a  point  The  only 
other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  construct  the  atom  of 

>  System  of  Logit,  bk.  i.  chmp.  iii.  That  groups  of  tenie-impretiions  recur 
in  a  more  or  less  penniment  form  b  an  experien^  we  have  eircry  moment 
of  ovr  lires.  There  is  a  **  permanent  possibility  of  sense- impressions.'*  We 
are  not  forced  to  assert  anything  about  this  possibility  residing  in  a  suptr- 
entity  matter. 
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still  smaller  atoms — (and  there  are  certain  phenomena 
presented  by  the  spectrum  analysis  of  the  gaseous  elements 
that  might  well  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  atom  cannot 
be  conceived  as  the  ultimate  or  **  prime  element  of 
matter  ") — but  what  about  these  smaller  atoms,  are  they 
geometrical  ideals  or  are. they  built  up  of  tinier  atoms 
still,  and  if  so  where  are  we  to  stop?  The  process 
reminds  us  of  the  lines  of  Swift : — 

<*  So  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum/* 

I  am  unable  to  verify  Swift's  statement  as  to  the  fleas,  but 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  to  assert  the  real  existence  in  the 
world  of  phenomena  of  all  the  concepts  by  aid  of  which 
we  scientifically  describe  phenomena  —  molecule,  atom, 
prime-atom — even  if  it  be  ^i^  infinitum^  will  not  save  us 
from  having  ultimately  to  consider  the  moving  thing  to 
be  a  geometrical  ideal,  from  having  to  postulate  the 
phenomenal  existence  of  what  is  contrary  to  our  per- 
ceptual experience.  This  point  brings  out  very  clearly 
what  the  present  writer  holds  to  be  a  fundamental  canon 
of  scientific  method,  namely :  To  no  concept^  however  \ 
invaluable  it  may  be  as  a  means  of  describing  tlu  routine 
of  perc^tions^  ought  phenomenal  existence  to  be  ascribed  until 
its  perceptual  equivalent  has  been  actually  disclosed. 

Whenever  we  disregard  this  canon,  when,  for  example, 
we  assert  reality  for  the  mechanisms  by  aid  of  which  we 
describe  our  physical  experience,  then  we  are  more  likely 
than  not  to  conclude  with  an  antinomy^  or  a  conflict  of 
rules.  For  such  mechanisms  are  constructs  largely  based 
on  conceptual  limits,  which  are  unattainable  in  the  field 
of  perception.  When  we  consider  space  as  objective  and_ 
matter  as  that  which  occupies  it,  we  are  forming  a  con- 
struct Jargely  based  on  the  geometrical  symbols  by  aid  of 
which  we  analyse  motion  conceptually.  We  are  pro-^ 
jecting  the  form  and  volume  of  conception  into  perception, 
and  so  accustomed  have  we  got  to  this  conceptual  element 
in  the  construct  that  we  confuse  it  with  a  reality  of  per- 
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ccption  itself.  When  we  go  a  stage  further  in  the 
phcnomenalising  of  conceptions,  and  postulate  the  reality 
of  atoms,  the  antinomy  becomes  clear.  If  bodies  are 
made  up  of  swarms  of  atoms,  how  can  they  have  a  real 
volume  or  form  ?  What  is  the  volume  or  form  of  a  swarm 
of  bees  or  a  cloud  of  dust  ?  Obviously  we  can  only  give 
them  shape  and  size  by  enclosing  them  conceptually  in 
an  ideal  geometrical  surface.  Just  as  in  a  swarm  of  bees 
or  a  cloud  of  dust  odd  members  of  the  community  near 
this  imaginary  surface  are  continually  passing  in  and  out, 
so — if  we  phenomenalise  conception — we  must  assert  that 
at  the  surface  of  water  or  of  iron  odd  molecules  or  atoms 
are  perpetually  leaving  or,  it  may  be,  re-entering  the 
swarm.  Condensation  and  evaporation  go  on  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  iron  gives  a  metallic  smell. 
Now  if  the  swarm  be  in  this  continual  state  of  flow  at  the 
surface  we  can  only  speak  of  it  as  having  volume  or  form 
ideally^  or  as  a  mode  of  conceptually  distinguishing  one 
group  of  sense-impressions  from  another  (p.  165).  It  is 
the  conceptual  volume  or  form  which  occupies  space,  and 
it  is  this  form,  and  not  the  sense-impressions,  which  we 
conceive  to  move.  If  we  throw  back  the  occupancy  of 
space  on  the  individual  members  of  the  swarm,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  volumes  or  forms  of  the  individuals, 
which  we  consider  as  the  volume  or  form  of  the  material 
body,  for  the  former  we  treat  as  imperceptible  and  the 
latter  as  perceptible.  Further,  we  must  then  infer  that 
the  unknown  is  ultimately  unlike  the  known,  that  geo- 
metrical ideals  can  be  realised  in  the  imperceptible.  This, 
however,  is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  second  canon  of  logical 
inference  (p.  60). 

So  far,  then,  our  analysis  of  the  physicist's  definitions 
of  matter  irresistibly  forces  upon  us  the  following  conclu- 
sions: That  matter  as  the  unknowable  cause  of  sense- 
impression  is  a  metaphysical  entity^  as  meaningless  for 
science  as  any  other  postulating  of  causation  in  the  beyond 

^  The  tctentific  reader  must  for  the  present  hmve  at  least  sufRctetit  coo- 
fidcBoe  in  the  author  not  to  believe  that  mast  is  thrown  overboard  with  the 
Mih  matter. 
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of  sense-impression  ;  it  is  as  idle  as  any  other  thing-in- 
itself^  as  any  other  projection  into  the  superscnsuous,  be 
it  the  force  of  the  materialists  or  the  infinite  mind  of  the 
philosophers.  The  classification  of  certain  groups  of 
sense-impressions  as  material  groups  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
scientifically  of  value;  it  throws  no  light,  however,  on 
matter  as  that  which  perceptually  moves. 

Conceptually  all  motion  is  the  motion  of  geometrical 
ideals,  which  are  so  chosen  as  best  to  describe  those 
changes  of  sense-impression  which  in  ordinary  lang^s^ 


{  we  term  perceptual  motion. 


§  5. — The  "  Common'Sense  "  View  of  Matter  as 

Impenetrable  and  Hard 

Now  the  reader  may  feel  inclined,  on  the  basis  of  his 
daily  experience,  to  assert  that  both  the  physicists  above 
referred  to  and  the  author  are  really  quibbling  about 
words,  and  that  we  can  sufficiently  describe  matter  by 
saying  that  it  is  impenetrable  and  hard  Now  these  terms 
describe  important  classes  of  sense-impressions,  and  the 
sense-impressions  of  impenetrability  and  hardness  are  very 
frequently  factors  of  what  we  have  called  material  groups 
of  sense-impressions.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
can  consider  them  as  invariably  associated  with  these 
material  groups.  At  any  rate  if  we  do  we  shall  find  our- 
selves again  involved  in  the  antinomies  which  result  when 
we  pass  incautiously  to  and  fro  from  the  field  of  percep- 
tion to  that  of  conception.  When  we  say  a  thing  is  im- 
penetrable, we  can  only  mean  that  something  else  will 
not  pass  through  it,  or  that  there  are  two  groups  of  sense- 
impressions  which,  in  our  perceptual  experience,  we  have 
alwajrs  been  able  to  distinguish  under  the  mode  space. 
Impenetrability,  therefore,  can  only  be  a  relative  term ; 
one  thing  is  impenetrable  for  a  second.  When  we  say 
that  matter  is  impenetrable  we  cannot  mean  that  nothing 
whatever  can  pass  through  it  A  bird  cannot  fly  through 
a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  but  a  ray  of  light  does  penetrate  it 
perfectly  easily.     A  ray  of  light  cannot  pass  through  a 
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brick  wall,  but  a  wave  of  electric  oscillations  can.  In 
order  to  describe  the  motion  of  these  luminous  and  electric 
waves  the  physicist  conceives  ether  to  penetrate  all  bodies 
and  to  act  as  a  medium  for  the  transit  of  energy  through 
I'them.  Matter  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the 
thing  which  is  absolutely  impenetrable. 

Or,  are  we  missing  the  point  of  what  is  meant,  when 
it  is  asserted  that  matter  is  that  which  is  impenetrable  ? 
Arc  we  to  postulate  the  real  existence  of  atoms  and  then 
to  suppose  the  individual  members  of  the  swarm  impene- 
trable ?     Here  again  a  difficulty  arises.     There  is  much 
that  tends  to  convince  physicists  that  the  atom  cannot  be 
conceived    as    the    simplest    element    of   the    conceptual 
analysis  of  material  groups.     Just  as  a  bell  when  struck 
sets  the  air  in  motion  and  gives  a  note,  so  we  conceive  an 
atom  capable  of  being  struck,  and  of  setting  not  the  air 
but  the  ether  in   motion,  of  giving,  as  we  might  express 
it,   an   ether   note.     These   notes   produce   in   us   certain 
optical  sense -impressions — for  example,  the  bright  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  an  attenuated  gas.     As  without  seeing 
two  bells  we  might,  and  indeed  often  do,  distinguish  them 
by  their  notes,^  so  the  physicist  distinguishes  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  from  an  atom  of  oxygen,  although  he  has  never 
seen  either,  by  the  different  light  notes  which  he  conceives 
to  arise  from  them«     But  as  the  bell  to  give  a  note  must 
be  considered  as  vibrating — changing  its  shape  or  under- 
going  strain — so   the  physicist   practically  finds  himself 
compelled  to  conceive  the  atom  as  undergoing  strain,  or 
changing  its  shape.     This  conception  forces  us  to  suppose 
the  atom  built  up  of  distinct  parts  capable  of  changing 
their  relative  position.     What  are  these  ultimate  parts  of 
the  atom,  by  the  relative  motion  of  which  we  describe  our 
sense -impressions  of  the   bright   lines  in  the  spectrum? 
We  have  as  yet  formed  no  conception.     Does  the  ether 
or  anything  else  penetrate  between  these  ultimate  parts 
of  the  atom?     We  cannot  say.     In  the  present  state  of 

^  The  houicholder  is  geoermlly  mUe  to  distioguUh  the  sound  of  his  back- 
door from  thit  of  the  froot-door  bell,  although,  probably,  in  ninety-nine  cues 
o«t  of  a  hundred  he  may  never  have  examined  the  bells  in  his  house. 
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our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  simplify  things  to  conceive  the  atom  as  pene- 
trable  or  impenetrable.  Hence,  even  if  we  go  so  far  as 
to  give  the  concept  atom  a  phenomenal  existence,  it  will 
not  help  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion 
that  matter  is  impenetrable. 

§  6. — Individuality  does  not  denote  Sameness  in  Substratum 

Shall  we,  however,  be  more  dogmatic  still,  and,  denying 
that  ether  is  matter,  assert  that  matter  is  impenetrable 
relative  to  matter  ?  In  order  to  give  any  definite  answer 
to  this  question  we  have  again  to  pass  from  the  perceptible 
material  group  to  its  supposed  elementary  basis,  the  atom, 
and  to  ask  whether  we  have  any  reason  for  conceiving 
atoms  as  incapable  of  penetrating  each  other.  In  the 
first  place,  the  physicist,  although  he  has  never  caught  an 
atom,  yet  conceives  it  as  something  which  is  incapable  of 
disappearing — it  continues  to  be.  In  the  next  place,  if  we 
conceive  it  as  entering  into  combination  with  a  second 
atom,  although  we  have  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the 
two  atoms  do  not  mutually  penetrate,  we  are  still  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  describe  by  aid  of  atoms  our  perceptual 
experience,  to  conceive  that,  out  of  the  combination,  two 
separate  atoms  can  again  be  obtained  with  the  same 
individual  characteristics  as  the  original  two  possessed. 
What  right  have  we  to  postulate  these  laws  with  .regard  to 
atoms  when  atoms  are,  even  if  "  real,"  still  absolutely  im- 
perceptible to  us,  when  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  observe 
their  mutual  actions  ?  We  have  exactly  the  same  logical 
right  as  we  have  to  lay  down  any  scientific  law  whatever. 
Namely,  we  find  that  these  laws  as  to  the  action  of  single 
atoms,  when  applied  to  large  groups  of  atoms,  enable  us 
to  describe  with  very  great  accuracy  what  occurs  in  those 
phenomenal  bodies  which  we  scientifically  symbolise  by 
groups  of  atoms;  they  enable  us  to  construct,  without 
contradiction  by  perceptual  experience,  those  routines  of 
sens^-impression  which  we  term  chemical  reactions. 

The  hypotheses  that  the  individual  atom  is  both  in- 
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destructible  and  impenetrable  suffice  to  elucidate  certain 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  bodies  we  con- 
struct from  atoms.  But  the  continued  existence  of  atoms 
under  physical  changes  and  the  reproduction  of  their 
individuality  on  the  dissolution  of  chemical  combination 
might  possibly  be  deduced  from  other  hypotheses  than 
those  of  the  indestructibility  and  impenetrability  of  the 
individual  atom.  It  does  not  follow  of  logical  necessity 
that  because  we  experience  the  same  group  of  sense- 
impressions  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  or 
even  continuously,  that  there  must  be  one  and  the  same 
thing  at  the  basis  of  these  sense-impressions.  An  example 
will  clearly  show  the  reader  what  I  mean  and  at  the  same 
time  demonstrate  that  however  useful  as  hypotheses  the 
indestructibility  and  impenetrability  of  the  atom  may  be, 
they  are  still  not  absolutely  necessary  conceptions  ;  so 
that  even  if  we  do  project  our  atom  into  an  imperceptible 
of  the  phenomenal  world,  it  will  not  follow  that  there 
must  be  an  unchangeable  individual  something  at  all 
times  and  in  all  positions  as  the  basal  element  of  a  per- 
manent group  of  sense -impressions.  The  permanency 
and  sameness  of  the  phenomenal  body  may  lie  in  the 
individual  grouping  of  the  sense-impressions  and  not  in 
the  sameness  of  an  imperceptible  something  projected 
from  conception  into  phenomena. 

The  example  we  will  take  is  that  of  a  wave  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  wave  forms  for  us  a  group  of 
sense-impressions,  and  we  look  upon  it,  and  speak  of  it,  as 
if  it  were  an  individual  thing.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
conceive  the  wave  when  it  is  fifty  yards  off  as  consisting 
of  quite  different  moving  things  from  what  it  does  when  it 
reaches  our  feet — ^the  substratum  of  the  wave  has  changed. 
Throw  a  cork  in  ;  it  rises  and  falls  as  the  wave  passes  it, 
but  is  not  carried  along  by  it  The  wave  may  retain  its 
form  and  be  for  us  exactly  the  same  group  of  sense- 
impressions  in  different  positions  and  at  different  times, 
and  yet  its  substratum  may  be  continually  changing. 
We  might  even  push  the  illustration  further :  we  might 
tend  two  waves  of  different  individual  shapes  (Fig.  19) 
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along  the  surface  of  still  water  in  opposite  directions  (a), 
or  in  the  same  direction  if  the  pursuing  wave  had  the 
gfreater  speed.  One  of  these  waves  would  meet  or  over- 
take the  other  {b)  \  they  would  coalesce  or  combine  (^), 
producing  in  us  for  a  time  (which  depends  entirely  on 
their  relative  speeds)  a  new  group  of  sense-impressions 
diflering  totally  from  either  individual  group  ;  but  they 
would  ultimately  pass  each   other  {d)  and  emerge  with 


(«) 


Wave  II 


W 


Wave  II 


Fig.  19. 


their  distinct  individualities  the  same  as  of  old  {e). 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  sequence  'the  substrata  of 
the  two  individual  waves  are  changing  and  for  the  time  of 
the  combination  their  substratum  is  identical,  and  yet  the 
waves  are  able  to  preserve  their  individual  characteristics, 
so  far  as  reappearing  with  them  after  combination  is'  con-^ 
cemed^     Thus  sameness  of  sense-impressions  before  ited 

^  If  analogy  were  to  be  sought  to.  the  sameness  of  total  weight  before, 
during,  and  after  combination,  it  might  be  found  in  the  sameness  of  the 
volume  of  fluid  raised  ab«ve  the  sea-level  before,  during,  and  after  ooalitioo. 
Thus  sameness  of  weight  does  not  in  conception  necessarily  involve  sameness  of 
substratum. 
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after  a  combination  is  seen  from  a  perceptual  example  not 
to  involve  of  necessity  a  sameness  of  substratum. 

Now  I  have  cited  this  example  of  the  wave  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  us  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  atoms  as  penetrable  by  atoms,  and  as  varying 
from  moment  to  moment  in  their  substratum,  without  at 
the  same  time  denying  the  possibility  of  their  physical 
permanency  and  individual  reproduction  after  chemical 
combination.  To  consider  an  atom  as  consisting  always 
of  the  same  substratum,  and  as  impenetrable  by  other 
atoms,  may  help  us  to  describe  easily  certain  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena  ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
other  hypotheses  may  equally  well  account  for  these 
phenomena,  and  this  being  so  we  have  clearly  no  right 
first  to  project  special  conceptions  into  the  world  of  real 
phenomena,  and  then  to  assert  on  the  strength  of  this  that 
matter,  penetrable  in  itself,  is  impenetrable  in  its  ultimate 
.element,  the  atom.  Clearly  impenetrability  is  neither  in 
perception  nor  conception  a  necessary  factor  of  material 
groups  of  sense-impressions.  Further,  the  permanence 
and  sameness  of  such  a  group  do  not  necessarily  involve 
the  conception  of  a  permanent  and  the  same  substratum 
for  the  group. 

My  second  reason  for  citing  this  wave  example  lies  in 
the  h'ght  it  throws  on  the  possibilities  involved  in  the 
statement :  "  Matter  is  that  luhich  maves!*  The  wave 
consists  of  a  particular  form  of  motion  in  the  substratum 
which  for  the  time  constitutes  the  wave.  This  form  of 
motion  itself  moves  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Hence  we  see  that  besides  the  substratum  something  else 
can  be  conceived  as  moving,  namely,  forms  of  motion. 
What  if,  after  all,  matter  as  the  moving  thing  could  be 
best  expressed  in  conception  by  a  form  of  motion  moving, 
and  this  whether  the  substratum  remain  the  same  or  not  ? 
To  this  suggestion  we  shall  return  later,  as  it  is  one 
extremely  fruitful  in  its  results. 
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§  7. — Hardness  not  Characteristic  of  Matter 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  deal  with  the  other  character- 
istic, hardness,  'which  is  popularly  attributed  to  matter. 
There  are  certain  persons  who  are  content,  when  men's 
ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  matter  is  suggested  to  them, 
to  remark  that  one  has  only  to  knock  one's  head  against  a 
stone  wall  in  order  to  have  a  valid  demonstration  of  the 
existence  and  the  nature  of  matter.  Now  if  this  state- 
ment be  of  any  value,  it  can  only  mean  that  the  sense- 
impression  of  hardness  is  the  essential  test  of  the  presence 
of  matter  in  these  persons'  opinion.  *  But  none  of  us  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  sense-impression  hardness  associated 
with  other  sense-impressions  in  certain  permanent  groups  ; 
we  have  been  aware  of  it  from  childhood's  days,  and  do 
not  require  its  existence  to  be  experimentally  demon- 
strated now.  It  is  one  of  those  muscular  sense-impressio(is 
which  we  shall  see  are  conceived  by  science  to  be 
describable  in  terms  of  the  relative  acceleration  of  certain 
parts  of  our  body  and  of  external  bodies.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  how  the  sense-impression  of  hardness 
can  teir  us  more  of  the  nature  of  matter  than  the  sense- 
impression  of  softness  might  be  supposed  to  do.  There 
are  clearly  many  things  which  are  popularly  termed 
matter  and  are  certainly  not  hard.  Further,  there  are 
things  which  satisfy  the  definitions  of  matter  as  that 
which  moves  or  as  that  which  fills  space,  but  which  are 
very  far  indeed  from  producing  any  sense-impression  of 
the  nature  of  hardness  or  softness ;  nor  would  they  even 
satisfy  our  definition  if  we  said  that  matter  is  that  which 
is  heavy,  heaviness  being  certainly  a  more  widely-spread 
factor  of  material  groups  of  sense-impressions  than  hard- 
ness. Between  the  sun  and  planets,  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies,  physicists  conceive  the  ether  to  exist,  a  medium 
whose  vibrations  constitute  the  channel  by  means  of  which 
electro -magnetic  and  optical  energy  is  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another.  In  the  first  place,  the  ether  is  a 
pure  conception  by  aid  of  which  we  correlate  in  conceptual 
space  various  motions.     These  motions  are  the  symbols 
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by  which  vvc  briefly  describe  the  sequences  ;iiul  relation- 
ships wc  perceive  between  various  groups  of  phenomena. 
The  ether  is  thus  a  mode  of  resuming  our  perceptual 
experience  ;  but,  like  a  good  many  other  conceptions  of 
which  we  have  no  direct  [xirception,  physicists  project 
it  into  the  phenomenal  world  and  assert  its  real  existence. 
There  seems  to  be  just  as  much,  or  little,  logic  in  this 
assertion  as  in  the  postulate  that  there  is  a  real  substratum, 
matter,  at  the  back  of  groups  of  sense-impressions ;  both 
at  present  are  metaphysical  statements.  Now  there  is  no 
evidence  forthcoming  that  the  ether  must  be  conceived  as 
either  hard  or  heavy,^  and  yet  it  can  be  strained  or  its 
parts  put  in  relative  motion.  Further,  from  Professor 
Tait's  standpoint,  it  occupies  space.  Hence  those  who 
associate  matter  with  hardness  and  weight  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  the  ether  is  matter,  or  be  content  to 
call  it  non-matter.  It  is  worth  noting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  metaphysicians — whether  they  be  materialists 
asserting  the  phenomenal  existence  both  of  space  and  of 
a  permanent  substratum  of  sense-impression,  or  ''common- 
sense  "  philosophers  asking  us  to  knock  our  heads  against 
stone  walls — reach  hopelessly  divergent  results  when  they 
say  that  matter  is  that  which  moves,  that  matter  occupies 
space,  and  that  matter  is  that  which  is  heavy  and  hard. 

§  8. — Matter  as  natt-Matter  in  Motion 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  dilemma  in  store  for 
the  •*  common-seqse "  philosophers.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  ether,  the  non- 
matter  of  our  philosophers,  consists  in.  There  are  in  fact 
two,  at  first  sight,  completely  divergent  ways  in  which  the 
ether  is  reached  as  a  conceptual  limit  to  our  perceptual 
experience  (see  p.  181),  but  it  is  the  great  hope  of  science 
at  the  present  day  that  ^  hard  and  heavy  matter  "  will  be 

^  I  venture  to  think  Sir  Williain  Tbomion'f  attempt  to  wfigk  ether  a 
ictiograde  ttep  (see  hit  Lectmru  pn  M^UctUmr  D^mmmut,  pp.  ao6*8, 
Baltimore,  1884).  If  the  ether  be  a  luffidently  widc-emhradof  conception, 
gravicatkm  iboald  flow  from  it,  and  thi«  certainly  «ras  Sir  William's  view  when 
it  propounded  the  vortex  atom. 
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shown  to  be  ether  in  motion.  In  other  words,  it  is  well 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  science  will  have  discovered  that  our  symbolic 
description  of  the  phenomenal  universe  will  be  immensely 
simplified,  if  we  take  as  our  symbolic  basis  for  material 
groups  of  sense-impressions  a  type  of  motion  of  the  con- 
ceptual ether ;  in  other,  more  expressive  if  less  accurate, 
language,  if  we  treat  our  friends'  matter  as  their  non- 
matter  in  motion.  We  shall  then  find  that  our  sense- 
impressions  of  hardness,  weight,  colour,  temperature, 
cohesion,  and  chemical  constitution,  may  all  be  described 
by  aid  of  the  motions  of  a  single  medium,  which  itself  is 
conceived  to  have  no  hardness,  weight,  colour,  temperature, 
nor  indeed  elasticity  of  the  ordinary  perceptual  type. 
This  would  mean  an  immeasurably  great  advance  in  our 
scientific  power  of  description.  Yet  if  physicists  even 
then  persist  in  projecting  the  conceptual  into  the  sphere  of 
sense-impression,  and  in  asserting  a  phenomenal  existence 
for  the  ether,  we  should  still  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  that 
moves,  of  what  ether-matter  may  really  consist  in. 

Our  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  various  statements  made 
by  physicists  and  common-sense  philosophers  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  matter  shows  us  that  they  are  one  and 
all  metaphysical — that  is,  they  attempt  to  describe  some- 
thing beyond  sense -impression,  beyond  perception,  and 
appear,  therefore,  at  best  as  dogmas,  at'  worst  as  incon- 
sistencies. If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  field  of  logical 
inference,  we  see  in  the  phenomenal  universe,  not  matter 
in  motion,  but  sense-impressions  and  changes  of  sense- 
impressions,  coexistence  and  sequence,  correlation  and 
routine.  This  world  of  sense-impression  science  symbolises 
in  conception  by  an  infinitely  extended  medium,  whose 
various  types  of  motion  correspond  to  diverse  groups  of 
sense-impressions,  and  enable  us  to  describe  the  correlations 
and  sequences  of  these  groups.  The  moving  elements  of 
this  medium  can  in  thought  be  conceived  of  only  as 
geometrical  ideals,  as  points  or  continuous  surfaces..  To 
make  our  symbolic  chart  or  picture  agree  the  better  with 
perceptual  experience,  we  find  it  necessary  to  endow  these 
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geometrical  ideals  with  certain  relative  ix)sitions,  velocities, 
and  accelerations,  the  relationships  of  which  are  expressible 
in  certain  simple  laws  termed  the  laws  of  motion  (see  the 
following  Chapter).  If  we  choose  to  term  the  moving 
things  of  the  conceptual  chart  matter,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  term,  provided  we  carefully  distinguish 
this  conceptual  matter  from  any  metaphysical  ideas  of 
matter  as  riie  substratum  of  sense- impression,  as  that 
which  perceptually  moves,  as  that  which  fills  space,  or  as 
that  which  can  be  defined  as  heavy,  hard,  and  impene- 
trable. Conceptual  matter  is  thus  merely  a  name  for  the 
geometrical  ideals  endowed  with  certain  correlated  motions 
by  aid  of  which  we  describe  the  routine  of  our  external 
perceptions.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  shall  use  the  term 
matter  for  the  remainder  of  this  work,  unless  we  are 
expressly  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  metaphysicians. 
"  Heavy  '*  matter  wilPbe  a  name  for  the  conceptual  symbol 
by  which  we  represent  what  we  have  termed  material 
groups  of  sense-impressions  united  in  single  individuals, 
while  ether-matter  will  be  a  name  for  the  symbol  by  which 
we  describe  other  phases  of  sense-impression,  especially 
the  relationship  in  space  and  time  of  sense-impressions 
belonging  to  difTerent  material  groups.  We  shall  not 
project  our  conceptions  into  imperceptibles  ^  in  the  field  of 
perception  (!) — except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  criticise  current  physical  notions.  We  shall  try 
and  preserve  throughout  the  standpoint  that  science  is 
description  of  perceptual  experience  by  aid  of  conceptual 
shorthand,  the  symbols  of  this  shorthand  being  in  general 
ideal  limits  to  perceptual  processes,  and  as  such  having 
no  exact  perceptual  equivalents. 

The  reduction  of  "  matter  to  non-matter  in  motion,"  of 
heavy-matter  to  ether-matter  in  motion,  is  so  important  as 

1  The  reader  may  perhaps  expect  the  words  *'  unpercetvcd  things  **  rather 
than  *'  imperceptibles.**  But  as  every  external  perception  is  a  groap  of  sense- 
impressions,  and  as  oar  tenses  are  limited,  the  atom,  if  a  real  phenomena, 
oonld  only  appear  lensible  by  coloor,  hardness,  temperature,  etc,  the  very 
sense -impressions  it  is  oonceiTed  to  describe.  Hence,  if  the  ultinuUe 
atom  b  to  he  iM/  these  things  but  their  source,  it  may  be  truly  termed 
impercepiibti. 
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a  possible  simplification  of  our  scientific  analysis  of 
phenomena  that  we  must  devote  a  few  pages  to  its 
discussion.  We  will  term  the  fundamental  element  of 
heavy-matter,  the  element  out  of  which,  perhaps,  chemical 
atoms  themselves  are  to  be  conceived  as  built  up,  the 
prime-atom.  We  have,  then,  to  ask  what  types  of  motion 
in  the  ether  have  been  suggested  as  possible  forms  for  the 
prime  -  atom.  There  are  two  suggestions  to  whidi 
reference  may  be  made,  both  of  which  depend  upon  our 
postulating  the  same  constitution  for  the  ether.  We 
must  here  make  a  brief  digression  in  order  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  constitution  of  the  ether. 

§  9.— The  Ether  as  "^ Perfect  Fluid''  and  '' Perfea  JeUy"" 

The  reader  is  certainly  acquainted  with  two  types  cS 
perceptual  bodies  which  may  be  roughly  descrit>ed  as 
liquid  and  elastic  As  specimens  of  these  two  types  we 
will  take  water  and  jelly.  As  substances  water  and  jelly 
have  a  remarkable  agreement  in  one  respect  and  a 
remarkable  divergence  in  another.  If  we  put  either  water 
or  jelly  into  a  cylinder  closed  at  the  bottom  and  attempt 
to  compress  them  by  aid  of  a  heavily-loaded  piston,  we 
shall  find  that  the  compression  is  either  insei^sible  or  of 
very  small  amount  indeed.  Careful  experiments  with 
elaborate  apparatus  show  that  these  substances  are  com- 
pressible, but  the  amount  of  compression,  although 
measurable,  is  exceedingly  minute  as  compared,  for 
example,  with  the  amount  that  air  would  be  compressed 
by  the  same  load.  We  express  this  result  by  saying  that 
both  water  and  jelly  offer  great  resistance  to  one  form  of 
strain,  namely,  change  of  size  (p.  203).  But  this  resist- 
ance is  only  relative,  relative  to  other  substances,  such  as 
gases,  and  to  the  machinery  of  compression  at  our 
disposal  So  far  as  our  perceptive  experience  goes,  there 
is  no  substance  which  resists  absolutely  all  change  of  size, 
or  for  which  change  of  size  is  impossible  Hence  an 
incompressible  substance  is  merely  a  conceptual  limit 
which  has  not  its  equivalent  in  the  world,  of  phenon>ena. 
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but  which  is  reached  in  conception  by  carrying  on 
indefinitely  a  process  (or  a  classification  of  compressible 
bodies)  starting^  in  jxirception. 

Turning  from  this  agreement  to  the  divergence  between 
water  and  jelly,  we  remark  that  if  a  lath  of  wood  or  even 
a  knife-blade  be  pressed  downwards  on  a  jelly  it  requires 
considerable  effort  to  shear  or  separate  the  jelly  into  two 
parts ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  is  separated  by  the 
lath  without  any  sensible  resistance.  Now  the  change  of 
shape  we  are  in  this  case  concerned  with  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  slide  (p.  204),  and  we  say  that  the  water  offers  little 
and  the  jelly  considerable  resistance  to  sliding  strain. 
Here,  again,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  resistance  is 
relative.  So  far  as  our  perceptual  experience  goes,  all 
fluids  offer  some,  however  small,  resistance  to  the  sliding 
of  their  parts  over  each  other.  The  fluid  which  offers 
absolute  resistance  to  compression  and  no  resistance  at 
all  to  slide  of  its  parts — or  the  parts  of  which  slip  over 
each  other  without  anything  of  the  nature  of  frictional 
action — is  only  a  conceptual  limit.  Such  a  fluid  is 
termed  ^  perfect  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  by  proceeding 
to  the  opposite  limit  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible 
jelly,  that  is,  by  supposing  it  to  resist  absolutely  change 
of  shape  by  sliding,  we  should  obtain  a  body  incapable  of 
changing  its  form  by  either  compression  or  slide,  and  thus 
reach  that  conceptual  limit,  the  rigid  body.  If  we  suppose 
absolute  resistance  to  compression  and  partial  resistance 
to  slide,  we  have  in  conception  a  medium  which  might 
perhaps  be  described  as  z,  perfect  jelly. 

Returning  now  to  our  ether,  we  note  that  phjrsicists 
conceive  it  incompressible,  but  that  for  some  purposes 
they  appear  to  treat  it  as  a  perfect  fluids  for  other  purposes 
as  a  perfect  jelly}  This  might  at  first  sight  appear  a 
contradiction  or  conflict  of  conceptions,  and  it  does 
undoubtedly  involve  difficulties  which  physicists  are  at 
present  far  from  having  thoroughly  mastered.  If  we  con- 
sider the  ether  as  purely  conceptual,  then,  in  order  to 
describe  different  phases  of  phenomena,  we  are  certainly  at 

*  For  further  purposes  again  scarcely  as  either. 
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liberty  to  6rst  consider  it  as  of  one  nature  and  then  as  of 
another.  But  in  doing  so  it  is  evident  that  we  are  leaving 
room  for  a  wider  conception  which  will  resume  both 
phases  of  phenomena  at  once,  and  will  not  lead  us  into 
logical  contradictions  if  both  phases  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  investigation.  Thus,  if  the  ether  as  a  perfect 
fluid  enable  us  to  describe  atoms  by  its  types  of  motion, 
and  the  ether  as  a  perfect  jelly  enable  us  to  describe  the 
radiation  of  light,  it  is  clear  that  when  we  treat  the  atom 
as  a  source  of  light-radiations,  we  may  get  into  serious 
confusion  by  the  conception  that  the  ether  is  at  the  same 
time  a  perfect  fluid  and  a  perfect  jelly.  We  are  compelled, 
indeed,  to  try  and  find  some  reconciliation  between  these 
two  conceptions.  If  we  turn  to  perceptual  experience  for 
a  suggestion,  we  may  note  that  water  is  the  principal 
component  of  jelly,  and  may,  by  the  addition  of  more  or 
less  gelatinous  material,  be  stiffened  to  a  jelly  of  any 
consistency.  In  the  like  manner  we  can  conceive  a  series 
of  perfect  jellies  formed,  ranging  in  their  resistance  to 
slide,  from  the  perfect  fluid,  through  all  stages  of  viscosity, 
up  to  the  perfectly  rigid  body.  We  might,  then,  out 
of  this  series  of  jellies  choose  one  which,  for  sliding  strains 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  was  sensibly  a  perfect  fluid,  while 
for  smaller  strains,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  theory  of 
light-radiation,  it  would  act  as  a  perfect  jelly.  This  is 
the  solution  propounded  in  1845  t>y  Sir  George  G. 
Stokes,^  and  it  may  be  termed  the  jelly-theory  of  the 
ether.  The  jelly- theory  of  the  ether  has  undoubtedly 
been  of  value  in  simplifying  many  of  our  conceptions  of 
physical  phenomena,  but  how  far  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
any  system  of  ether-motion  as  a  basis  for  the  prime-atom 
yet  awaits  investigation.' 

^Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers^  vol.  i.  pp.  125-29,  and  voL  ii  pp. 
12-13.  The  present  writer  considers,  however,  thmt  there  is  adifierenoe  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  degree  between  a  viscovs  fluid  and  an  elastic  medium. 
The  complete  difference  in  type  between  the  equations  of  a  plastic  solid  and 
a  viscous  fluid  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  In  the  former  case,  any  shear 
above  a  certain  magmiude  produces  set ;  in  the  latter,  any  shear  whatever^  if 
contintted  long  enoughs 

'  For  example,  Lord  Kelvin's  vortex  atom  would  hardly  be  a  possi- 
bility. 
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There  is  another  possibih'ty  to  which  I  can  only  briefly 
refer  here — namely,  that  the  ether  is  to  be  conceived  as  a 
perfect  fluid,  but  that  just  as  a  certain  type  of  motion  of 
this  ether  corresponds  to  the  atom,  so  types  of  motion 
may  be  used  to  stiffen  the  ether,  or  to  give  it  elastic 
rigidity.  The  ether  may  be  a  perfect  fluid,  but,  owing  to 
the  turbulence  of  its  motion,  it  may  act  for  certain  pur- 
poses as  a  perfect  jelly.  This  hypothesis  will  be  better 
appreciated  when  I  have  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  ether- 
motions  which  may  constitute  the  prime-atom. 

§  10. —  Tlu  Vortex'Rtng  Atofn  and  ttu  EUuT'Squirt  Ato^n 

In  constructing  an  atom  out  of  an  ether-motion  we 
have  first  to  gain  some  idea  of  how  it  is  possible  that 
ether,  not  being  itself  hard  or  resisting  change  of  shape, 
can  yet  be  conceived  to  produce  the  sensations  of  hard- 
ness and  resistance  by  its  motiofi.  Some  general  idea 
can  easily  be  got  of  the  sort  of  resistance  produced  by 
particular  types  of  motion  in  the  following  manner  :  Take 
an  ordinary  spinning -top,  and  suppose  we  succeed  by 
great  care  in  balancing  it  on  its  peg.  Clearly  the  least 
touch  of  the  hand  will  upset  it ;  it  offers  no  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  the  hand.  The  same  remark  applies  if  the 
peg  of  the  top  were  fixed  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  to 
the  table.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  top  be  set 
spinning,  we  shall  find  the  case  entirely  altered  ;  it  will 
now  present  considerable  resistance  to  being  upset,  and,  if 
partially  turned  round  its  ball-and-socket  joint,  will  tend 
to  return  to  the  old  vertical  position.  A  considerable 
number  of  such  spinning-tops  would  offer  a  large  amount 
of  resistance  to  a  hand  passed  over  the  table  at  a  less  dis- 
tance than  their  height  This  example  may  perhaps  bring 
home  to  the  reader  how  a  certain  type  of  motion  may  suflRce 
to  stiffen  a  body  not  otherwise  stiff.  Another  example 
of  motion  stiffening  a  body  is.  the  smoke-ring,  with  which 
most  devotees  of  tobacco  are  well  acquainted.  Two  such 
smoke- rings  will  not  coalesce ;  they  pass  through  or 
wriggle  round  each  other,  and  round  solid  comers  which 
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come  in  their  way,  and,  furthermore,  their  relative  motion 
is  easily  seen  to  closely  depend  upon  their  relative  position. 
Now  we  see  smoke-rings  because  the  moist  particles  in 
the  smoke  render  the  gaseous  mixture  visible,  as  similar 
particles  render  steam  visible ;  but  we  might  blow  air- 
rings  in  air,  which  would  act  precisely  as  the  smoke-rings 
do,  only  they  would  be  invisible.  Such  rings  are  termed 
vortex-rings ;  and  if  we  study  the  action  of  such  rings 
not  in  air  or  water  but  in  our  conceptual  perfect  fluid, 
we  shall  find  that,  like  atoms,  they  retain  their  own 
individuality ;  they  enter  into  combination,  but  cannot 
be  created  or  destroyed.  This  is  the  basis  of  Lord 
Kelvin's  vortex -ring  theory  of  matter — a  prime  atom, 
according  to  his  theory,  is  an  ether  vortex-ring.*  By  the 
aid  of  vortex-motion,  or  spinning  elements  of  liquid  in  a 
liquid,  we  are  also  able  to  conceive  a  liquid  stiflfened  up 
to  a  required  degree  of  resistance  to  sliding  strain,  and 
thus  to  replace  the  ether  as  a  perfect  jelly  by  the  ether  as 
a  perfect  fluid  in  a  turbulent  condition.*  This  is  the  so- 
called  gyrostatic  ether,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
developed  by  Dr.  J.  Larmor.  We  can  then  dispense  with 
Sir  George  Stokes*  hypothesis  of  slight  viscosity.  But 
however  suggestive  these  ideas  may  be  for  the  lines  upon 
which  we  may  in  future  work  out  our  conceptions  of  ether 
and  atom,  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  at  present 
worked  out,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  vortex- 
atom  theory — notably  that  of  deducing  gravitation — 
which  the  present  writer  is  not  very  hopeful  will  ever  be 
surmounted. 

While  Lord  Kelvin's  theory  supposes  that  the  sub- 
stratum of  an  atom  always  consists  of  the  same  elements 
of  moving  ether,  the  author  has  ventured  to  put  forward 
a  theory  in  which,  while  the  ether  is  still  looked  upon  as 
a   perfect   fluid,  the    individual    atom    does    not   always 

^  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  theory  see  Qerk- Maxwell's  articie  "  Atom  " 
in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica^  or  bis  ScientyU  Papers^  Yol.  ii.  pp.  445-84. 
See  also  as  to  spin  producing  elastic  resistance  Sir  William  Thomson's  P^uUar 
Lectures  and  Addresses^  vol.  i.  pp.  142-46  and  235-52. 

'  See  G.  F.  Fitzgerald:  **0n  an  Electro -magnetic  Interpretation  of 
Turbulent  Fluid  Motion,"  Nattirey  voL  xl.  pp.  32-4. 
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consist  of  the  Stime  elements  of  ether.  In  this  theory 
an  atom  is  conceived  to  be  a  point  at  which  ether  flows 
in  all  directions  into  space ;  such  a  point  is  termed 
an  cUur-squirt,  An  ether-squirt  in  the  ether  is  thus 
something  like  a  tap  turned  on  under  water,  except  that 
the  machinery  of  the  tap  is  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of 
the  squirt  Two  such  squirts,  if  placed  in  ether,  move 
relatively  to  each  other,  exactly  like  two  gravitating 
particles,  the  mass  of  either  corresponding  to  the  mean 
rate  at  which  ether  is  poured  in  at  the  squirt.  From 
periodic  variations  of  the  rate  of  squirting,  as  influenced 
by  the  mutual  action  of  groups  of  squirts,  we  are  able  to 
deduce  many  of  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action, 
cohesion,  light,  and  electro-magnetism.  Indeed  the  ether- 
squirt  seems  a  conceptual  mechanism  capable  of  describing 
a  very  considerable  range  of  phenomena.  It  involves,  of 
course,  the  conception  of  negative  matter,  or  ether-sinks  ; 
for  the  amount  squirted  into  an  incompressible  fluid  must 
be  at  least  equalled  by  the  amount  which  passes  out.  As, 
however,  an  ether-squirt  and  an  ether-sink  must  be 
conceived  to  repel  each  other,  there  need  be  no  surprise 
that  we  are  compelled  to  consider  our  portion  of  the 
universe  as  built  up  of  positive  matter ;  the  negative 
matter,  or  ether-sinks,  would  long  ago  have  passed  out  of 
the  range  of  the  ether-squirts.* 

§  1 1 . — A  Material  Loopltole  into  the  Supersensuaus 

Now  the  reader  may  naturally  ask :  Where  can  we 
conceive  the  ether  to  come  from  when  it  pours  in  at  the 
squirt  or  prime-atom  ?  In  taking  the  ether-squirt  as  a 
nnKxlel  dynamical  system  for  the  atom,  we  are  not  bound 
to  answer  this  question  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  validity, 
any  more  than  we  are  bound  to  explain  why  ether  and 


*  Carndlcy,  ho%rever,  denwuidcd  an  element  of  negmtive  atomic  weight,  and 
a  wlsunce  of  negative  weight  b  by  no  means  inconceivable.  Should  the 
reader  be  interested  in  a  mathematical  account  of  this  theory  he  may  consult : 
**  Ether-squirts  ;  Being  an  Attempt  to  Specialise  the  Form  of  Ether- Motion 
which  forms  an  Atom  in  a  Theory  propounded  in  former  Papers,**  Atrndricoft 
JmtrmU  tf  Mmikgrn^us,  vol.  xiii  pp.  309-62.  See  also  CamS,  Pkii.  Trams, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  71  :  Ismutmi  Mmtk.  S$€Uty^  vol«  xx.  pp.  38  and  297. 
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atom  themselves  come  to  be.  From  our  standpoint,  they 
are  justified  as  conceptions  if  they  enable  us  to  resume 
our  perceptual  experience.  But  as  there  are  many  who' 
will  insist  on  projecting  the  conceptual  into  the  pheno- 
menal field,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  question  by 

« 

suggestion. 

Suppose  we  had  two  opaque  horizontal  plane  surfaces 
placed  close  together,  and  containing  between  them  water 
in  which  lived  a  flat  fish,  say  a  flounder.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  the  perceptions  of  our  fish  would  be  limited  to  motion 
forwards  or  backwards,  to  right  or  to  left,  but  vertically 
upwards  or  downwards  would  be  an  imperceptible,  and 
therefore  probably  inconceivable,  motion  for  him.  Now 
let  us  pass  in  conception  to  a  limit  unrealisable  in  per- 
ception ;  let  us  suppose  our  flounder  to  get  flatter  and 
flatter,  and  the  film  of  water  thinner  and  thinner,  as  the 
planes  are  pressed  closer  together.  The  motion  of  the 
flounder  and  the  motion  of  the  water  may  then,  for  con- 
ceptual purposes,  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  one  hori- 
zontal plane.  Now  if  we  were  to  make  a  hole  in  one  of 
the  planes  and  squirt  water  in,  it  is  clear  that  our  flounder 
would  experience  new  sense-impressions  when  he  came 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  squirt  Indeed  the  pressure 
produced  by  the  flow  of  water  might  compel  the  flounder 
to  circumnavigate  the  squirt — that  is,  the  squirt  might  be 
for  him  hard  and  impenetrable.  Such  squirts,  although 
only  water  in  motion,  might  form  very  fnaterial  groups  of 
sense-impressions  for  our  fish.  If,  however,  he  were  told 
that  matter  was  formed  of  squirts,  he  would  be  quite  un- 
able to  conceive  where  the  squirting  came  from.  It  could 
be  from  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  neither  from  right 
nor  left,  for  it  flows  in  in  all  these  directions.  The 
flounder  would  presume  we  were  quite  mad  did  we  suggest 
that  the  water  came  vertically  upwards  or  downwards ; 
that  there  was  another  direction  in  space — ^  upward  and 
outward  in  the  direction  of  his  stomach,"  as  the  author  of 
Flatland^  felicitously  expresses  it     Could   the  flounder 

1  Flatland:  a  Romance  of  Many  Dinunsions^  by  A.  Square.     LoDdoOi 
1884. 
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get  out  of  his  space  through  the  squirt — (hroni^/i  and  out 
in  the  direction  of  matter — he  would  reach  a  new  world, 
wherein  he  would  perceive  what  squirts  were,  and  what 
his  matter  really  consisted  in.  Through  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  out  through  the  matter  of  flatland,  the  flounder 
would  reach  the  heaven  of  our  three-dimensioned  space, 
where  we  go  up  and  down,  as  well  as  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  to  right  and  left  But  for  the  flounder  this 
"  out  through  matter  "  would  remain  inconceivable,  not  to 
say  ridiculous  ;  it  would  be  to  penetrate  behihd  the  sur- 
face of  sense-impressions. 

Now  this  parable  of  the  flounder  is  specially  intended 
for  those  minds  which,  strive  as  they  will,  cannot  wholly 
repress  their  metaphysical  tendencies,  which  must  project 


FiC.  ao. 

their  conceptions  into  realities  beyond  perception.  The 
danger  of  this  metaphysical  speculation  lies  in  the  frequency 
with  which  it  contradicts  our  perceptual  experience  when 
it  passes  from  the  **  beyond  "  of  sense-impression  to  the 
world  of  phenomena.  Now  a  happy  conception  as  to  how 
the  prime-atom  is  to  be  constructed,  fitting  in  with  all 
our  perceptual  experience  (that  is,  enabling  us  to  describe 
it  symbolically  with  great  accuracy),  might  leave  a  loop- 
hole for  the  metaphysical  mind  to  pass  to  something 
which  does  not  symbolise  the  perceptual,  and  therefore 
might  €bgmatically  be  assumed  to  belong  to  the  super- 
sensuous.  Out  from  our  space  through  the  ether-squirt, 
out  through  matter  we  in  conception  pass,  like  the  flounder, 
to  another  dimensioned  space.  This  space  has  for  a 
number  of  years  past  formed  the  subject  of  elaborate  in- 
vestigations by  some  of  our  best  mathematicians/  and  it 

1  Ricnufiii,  Helmholtx,  Bdtrami,  and  CUflbcd. 
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possesses  this  great  advantage :  that  when  we  pass  from 
the  conclusions  drawn  for  this  higher  space  to  the  space 
of  our  perceptual  experience,  then  we  are  not  involved  in 
the  contradictions  which  abound  in  the  transition  from 
the  older  metaphysics  to  our  physical  experience.  Here 
in  this  new  playroom,  entered,  perhaps,  by  the  doorway  of 
matter,  metaphysician  and  theologian  can  for  the  present 
safely  spin  beyond  the  sensible  the  cobwebs,  which  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  scientific  broom  whenever  they 
encumbered  the  habitable  apartments  of  knowledge. 
The  necessary  mathematical  equipment  required  for 
genuine  research  in  the  field  of  higher-dimensioned  space 
will  at  any  rate  act  as  a  safeguard  against  over  light- 
hearted  expeditions  "  beyond  the  sensible  "  1  Should  a 
time  ever  come,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  when  a 
happy  conception  as  to  the  structure  of  the  prime-atom  is 
discovered  to  be  a  perceptual  fact,  then  if  such  a  conception 
involves  the  existence  of  four-dimensioned  space,^  our 
friends  will  have  done  yeoman  service  in  preparing  a  way 
for  a  scientific  theory  of  the  supersensuous — out  through 
the  doorway  of  matter  ! 

§  1 2. — The  Difficulties  of  a  Perceptual  Ether 

But  I  have  romanced  enough  for  the  sake  of  the  meta- 
physically-minded. Returning  to  the  solid  ground  of  fact, 
we  have  to  remember  that  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  prime-atom  from  ether  in  motion  is  at  present 
scientifically  accepted  ;  no  model  dynamical  system  for 
the  atom  has  as  yet  been  shown  to  have  such  a  wide- 
reaching  power  of  describing  our  perceptual  experience 
that  it  has   passed   from   the   field   of  imagination  and 

'  The  ether-squirt  is  not  the  only  atomic  theory  which  suggests  m  spice 
beyond  our  own.  Clifford  imagined  matter  to  be  a  wrinkU  in  our  space, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  another  space  to  bend  it  in.  This  notion  of 
Clifford's  may,  perhaps,  be  brought  home  to  our  reader  by  imagining  the 
floander  rigidly  flat  and  a  crumple  or  wrinkle  in  his  plane  of  motion.  The 
wrinkle  would,  like  matter,  be  impenetrable  to  the  fish  ;  he  could  wjUfit  it ; 
either  the  wrinkle  or  he  would  have  to  get  out  of  the  way.  This  non-fitting 
of  two  kinds  of  space  has  not  hitherto,  liowever»  been  developed  as  a  mode 
of  describing  any  of  our  fundamental  physical  experiences 
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become  a  current  symbol  of  scientific  shorthand.  Nor  is 
the  reason  far  to  seek  ;  we  desire  to  construct,  if  possible, 
the  prime-atom  from  an  ether-motion,  but  our  conceptions 
of  the  ether  are  at  present  very  ill -defined.  VVc  arc 
agreed  that  it  must  be  conceived  as  a  medium  which 
resists  strain,  but  we  are  not  certain  how  to  represent  best 
the  relative  motions  that  follow  on  relative  change  in  the 
position  of  the  ether-elements.  We  are  not  yet  satisfied 
with  a  perfect  fluid,  a  perfect  jelly,  or  even  a  turbulent 
perfect  fluid  conception  of  the  ether. 

Treating  the  ether  not  as  a  conception  but  as  a 
phenomenon,  we  find  it  difiicult  to  realise  how  a  conitnu- 
OHS  and  same  medium  could  oflcr  any  resistance  to  a 
sliding  motion  of  its  parts,  for  the  continuity  and  same- 
ness would  involve,  after  any  displacement,  everything 
being  the  same  as  before  displacement  The  idea  of  a 
perfect  jelly  appears  to  involve  some  change  in  structure 
as  we  magnify  smaller  and  smaller  elements  larger  and 
larger.  Finally,  any  relative  motion  of  translation  as  dis- 
tinct from  one  of  rotation  seems  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
absolute  incompressibility.^  It  is  not  a  metaphysical 
quibble  when  we  demand  that  two  things  shall  not  occupy 
the  same  space,  but  that  when  motion  begins  there  shall 
be  samewlure  unoccupied  for  something  to  move  into. 
The  obvious  fact  is  that  while  in  conception  we  can 
represent  the  moving  parts  of  the  ether  as  paints^  and  we 
can  endow  these  points  with  such  relative  velocities  and 
accelerations  as  will  best  describe  our  perceptual  experience, 
yet  when  we  project  the  ether  into  the  phenomenal  world 
it  is  at  once  recognised  as  a  conceptual  limit  unparalleled 
in  perceptual  experience,  and  we  do  not  fed  at  home  with 
it  The  old  problems  as  to  "heavy  matter"  recur. 
What  is  the  ultimate  element  of  the  ether  which  moves  ? 
and  why  does  it  move  ?  Build  a  perceptual  matter  out 
of  a  phenomenal  ether,  and  we  have  again  thrust  upon  us 
the  question  as  to  ether-matter's  nature.  Is  it  also  to  be 
a  terra  incognita  nunc  et  in  atemum  ?     The  mind  again 

I  Foe  mhtoloiely  iocooipressible  elements  (other  than  points)  moCion  round 
My  closed  cunre  other  than  a  drcle  seems  inoonoetvable. 
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fails  to  rest  in  peace  until  it  reaches  somewhere  the  motion 
of  a  point,  the  sizeless  ultimate  element  of  matter  postulated 
by  Boscovich.  We  find  ourselves  again  involved  in  the 
contradictions  which  fldw  from  asserting  a  reality  for 
motion  in  the  phenomenal  field.  We  are  again  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  motion  is  a  pure  conception,  which 
may  describe  perceptual  changes,  but  cannot  be  projected 
into  the  phenomenal  world  without  involving  us  in  inex- 
plicable difficulties. 

§  1 3. —  IVAy  do  Bodies  ntove  ? 

We  have  left  but  little  space  for  the  discussion  of  our 
second  question :  Why  do  bodies  move  ?  But  the 
answer  to  this  question  must  be  clear  after  what  precedes. 
If  we  mean :  Why  do  sense-impressions  change  in  a 
certain  manner? — then  we  have  already  seen  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  knowledge  on  this  point  when  con- 
sidering consciousness,  the  nature  of  the  perceptive  faculty 
and  the  routine  of  perceptions  (pp.  10 1-7).  If  we  mean  : 
Why  do  the  geometrical  symbols  by  which  we  concep- 
tualise material  groups  of  sense-impressions  move  in  a 
certain  fashion? — then  the  answer  is,  that  after  many 
guesses  we  have  found  these  types  of  motion  to  be  best 
capable  of  describing  the  past  and  predicting  the  future 
routine  of  our  perceptions.  If,  however,  any  one  persists 
in  phenomenalising  our  conceptual  symbols  of  motion, 
then  science  Can  only  reply  to  this  question :  Why  does  1 
matter  move?  We  dorit  know.  Let  us  suppose  that  \ 
the  earth  actually  moves  in  an  ellipse  round  the  sun  in  a 
focus,  and  then  let  us  attempt  to  analyse  the  why  of  it 
Well,  conceptually  we  construct  this  motion  out  of  a 
certain  relative  motion  of  the  elementary  parts  of  sun  and 
earth.  We  say  that  if  these  elementary  parts  have 
certain  relative  accelerations  when  in  each  other's  pre- 
sencc>  then  the  earth  will  describe  an  ellipse  about  the 
sUn.  These  elementary  parts  may  be  looked  upon  as 
atonis  6r  groups  of  atoms,  but  to  save  any  hypothesis  let 
us  simply  term  them  particles  of  matter.  Now,  why  do 
two  particles  when  in  each  other's  presence  move  relative 
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to  each  other  in  a  certain  fashion?  It  will  not  do  to 
answer  :  Owing  to  the  laiv  of  gravitation.  That  merely 
describes  how  they  move.  Nor  can  we  say  :  Owing  to 
the  force  of  gravitation.  That  is  merely  throwing  the 
answer  on  the  beyond  of  sense-impression — it  is  the 
metaphysical  method  of  avoiding  saying:  We  dpn't 
know.  •-'  >  *\        I  f^  i^'  ^       :<  \'  ^'         .   ^> 

When  we  see  two  persons  dancing  round  each  other 
we  assume  that  they  do  it  because  they  wish  to,  because 
they  will  to.  They  cannot  be  said,  if  one  is  not  holding 
the  other,  to  enforce  each  other's  motion.  To  attribute 
the  dance  to  their  common  will  is  the  sole  explanation 
we  can  give  of  it.*  When  we  find  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter  dancing  about  each  other,  we  can  hardly,  like 
Schopenhauer,  attribute  it  to  their  common  will  to  dance 
thus,  because  will  denotes  the  presence  of  consciousness, 
and  consciousness  we  cannot  logically  infer  unless  there 
be  certain  types  of  material  sense-impressions  associated 
with  it  Thus  will,  if  it  had  any  meaning  as  a  cause  of 
motion — which  we  have  seen  it  has  not  (p.  125) — could 
not  help  us  with  regard  to  our  dance  of  material  particles. 
All  we  can  scientifically  say  is,  that  the  cause  of  their 
motion  is  their  relative  position  ;  but  this  is  no  explana- 
tion of  why  they  move  when  in  that  position.  The 
difficulty  cannot  be  surmounted  by  appealing  to  the 
notion  of  force.  Of  the  metaphysical  conception  of 
force  we  have  said  enough  (p.  116  et  seq,\  and  we  need 
not  reconsider  it  here.  But  force  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
a  sense-impression — we  are  said  to  have  a  *'  muscular 
sensation "  of  force.  I  will  to  push  a  thing  with  my 
hand,  and  on  the  will  becoming  action  a  "  muscular 
sensation  "  occurs  which  is  termed  the  exertion  of  force. 
But  why  is  this  more  a  sense-impression  of  force  than  a 
sense-impression  of  changes  in  the  motion,  or  of  relative 
accelerations  in  the  particles  of  my  finger-tips  ?  Add  to 
this  that  the  so-called  **  muscular  sensation  **  of  force  is 
associated  with  a  conscious  being,  or  is  a  subjective  side 
of  some  changes  of  motion  in  his  person,  and  we  see  that 

'  Sec  Appendix,  AW#  K 
18 
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it  can  throw  absolutely  no  light  on  the  reason  why 
material  particles  move.  ^  Force  is  a  direct  odject  of 
sense,"  write  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  Tait* 
Force  "is  not  a  term  for  anything  objective,"  writes 
Professor  Tait^  In  the  face  of  such  contradictions,  is  it 
not  better  to  cease  supposing  that  any  lucid  explanation 
of  the  why  of  motion  can  be  abstracted  from  the  idea  of 
force  ? 

But  may  not  our  particles,  like  two  dancers,  AaU 
hands. .  and  so  the  one  "  enforce "  the  other's  motion  ? 
We  must  not  say  that  this  holding  hands  is  impossible, 
although  the  particles  be  90,000,000  miles  apart  We 
conceive  light  as  easily  traversing  those.  90,000,000  miles 
by  aid  of  the  ether,  and  may  not  our  particles  hold  hands 
by  means  of  the  ether  ?  All  scientists  hope  that  this  may 
be  so,  at  any  rate  conceptually,  although  they  have  not 
yet  conceived  how  it  can  be  so.  But  if  we  phenomen- 
alised  the  ether  and  were  able  to  describe  by  aid  of  it 
action  at  a  distance  of  millions  of  miles,  we  should  still 
be  left  with  the  problem :  Why  does  the  relative  position 
of  two  adjacent  parts  of  ether  influence  the  motion  of 
those  parts?  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  easier  to 
explain  why  two  adjacent  ether  elements  "move  each 
other  "  than  why  two  distant  particles  of  matter  do.  The 
common-sense  philosopher  is  ready  at  once  with  an 
explanation  :  They  pull  or  push  each  other.  But  what  do 
we  mean  by  these  words  ?  A  tendency  when  a  body  is 
strained  to  resume  its  original  form  ;  a  tendency  in  a 
certain  relative  position  of  its  parts  to  a  certain  relative 
motion  of  its  parts.  But  why  does  this  motion  follow  on 
a  particular  position  ?  It  is  the  old  problem  over  again, 
with  the  difference  that  relative  position  now  involves 
small  instead  of  large  distances.  It  will  not  do  to 
attribute^t  to  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  ;  this  i^  merely 
giving  the  fact  a  fuwu.  We  do  indeed  try  to  describe 
the  phenomenon  of  elasticity  conceptually,  but  thb  is 
solely  by  constructing  elastic  bodies  out  df  non^adjdcemt 


1  A  Trmtiu  #ff  Natural  FkiUs^^y^  part  L  p.  22a     Cambridge^  1879. 
*  Tlu  Propertus  tf  MaiUr,     Edinbmgh,  1885. 
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particles,  the   changes   of   position    of  which  wc  associate 
with  certain  relative  motions.      In  other  words,  to  appeal  ^ 
to  the  conception  of  elasticity  is  only  to  "  explain  "  one   \ 
•*  action  at  a  distance  '*  by  a  second  "  .action  at  a  distance." 
If  the  ether- elements    owe    their  elasticity   to    such    an 
arrangement,  we  shall  want  another  ether  to  **  explain  " 
the  motion  of  the  first,  and  the  process  will  have  to  be 
continued  ad  infinitum.      Clearly  the  phenomenal isation 
of  the  ether  is  absolutely  useless  as  a  means  of  explaining 
why  matter  moves.      It    still    leaves  us  with    the    same 
problem  in  another  form  :  Why  does  ether-matter  move  ? 
And  here  no  answer  can  be  given.     We  cannot  proceed 
for  ever  "  explaining  "  mechanism  by  mechanism.     Those 
who  insist  on  phenomenalising  mechanism  must  ultimately 
say :  ••  Here  we  are  ignorant^'  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
must   take  refuge   in    matter    and    force.     According   to 
Paul    du    Bois-Reymond,    the    problem    of   action    at    a 
distance  is   the   third   Ignorabimus}   but  the   problem   is 
really   identical    with   that  of   Emil   du    Bois-Reymond*s 
first  Ignorabimus^  the  nature  of  matter  and  force. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ignorant  and  shall  be 
ignorant  just  as  long  as  we  project  our  conceptual  chart, 
^idiich  symbolises  but  is  not  the  world  of  phenomena,  into 
that  world  ;  just  as  long  as  we  try  to  find  realities  corre- 
sponding to  geometrical  ideals  and  other  purely  conceptual 
limits.  So  long  as  we  do  this  we  mistake  the  object  of 
science,  which  is  not  to  explain  but  to  describe  by  con- 
ceptual shorthand  our  perceptual  experience.  When  we 
once  clearly  recognise  that  change  of  sense-impression  is 
the  reality,  motion  and  mechanism  the  descriptive  ideal, 
then  the  Brothers  du  Bois-Reymond's  first  and  third 
problems  and  their  cry  of  Ignorabimus  become  meaning- 
less. Matter  and  force  and  **  action  at  a  distance "  are 
witch-and-blue-milk  problems  (p.  22),  if  mechanism  be 
purely  a  conceptual  description.  What  moves  in  con- 
ception is  a  geometrical  ideal,  and  it  moves  because  we 
conceive  it  to  move.  How  it  moves  becomes  the  all- 
important  question,   for    it   is    the  means   by   which  we 

1  Sec  the  work  cited  00  our  p.  38. 
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regulate  our  mechanism  so  as  to  describe  our  past  and 
predict  our  future  experience.  This  how  of  motion  is  \ 
the  point  to  which  we  must  next  turn.  The  laws  of 
motion  in  the  widest  sense  embrace  all  physical  science — 
perhaps  it  were  not  too  much  to  say  all  science  whatever. 
All  laws,  von  Helmholtz  tells  us^  must  ultimately  be 
merged  in  laws  of  motion.  Even  such  a  complex  pheno- 
menon as  that  of  heredity  is  at  bottom,  Haeckel  holds,  a 
transference  of  motion.  Strong  in  her  power  of  describ- 
ing how  changes  take  place,  Science  can  well  afford  to 
n^lect  the  why.  She  may  not,  so  long  at  least  as 
psycholc^y  stands  where  it  does,  go  as  far  as  to  fully 
accept  even  Emil  du  Bois-Reymond's  second  Ignorabimus  ; 
but  as  to  what  consciousness  is  and  why  there  is  a 
routine  of  sense-impressions  she  is  content  for  the  present 
to  say,  "  Ignoramusr 


SUMMARY 

The  notion  of  matter  is  found  to  be  equally  obscure  whether  we  seek  for 
definition  in  the  writings  of  physicists  or  of  *'  common-sense  **  philosophers. 
The  difficulties  with  regard  to  it  appear  to  arise  from  asserting  the 
phenomenal  but  imperceptible  existence  of  conceptual  symbols.  Change  of 
sense-impression  is  the  proper  term  for  external  perception,  motion  for  our 
conceptual  symbolisation  of  this  change.  Of  perception  the  questions  '*  what 
moves  "  and  "  why  it  moves  **  are  seen  to  be  idle.  In  the  field  of  conception 
the  moving  bodies  are  geometrical  ideals  with  merely  descriptive  motions. 

Of  the  du  Bois-Re]rmonds'  three  cries  of  Ignorabimus^  only  the  second  in 
a  modified  sense  is  scientifically  valuable,  the  others  are  unintelligible, 
because  we  find  that  matter,  force,  and  "  action  at  a  distance  "  are  not  terms 
which  express  real  problems  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   LAWS   OF   MOTION 

§  I. — Corpuscles  and  their  Structure 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  how  the  physicist 
conceptually  constructs  the  universe  by  aid  of  a  vast 
atomic  dance.  I  use  the  word  atom  although  it  is  most 
probably  the  ultimate  element  of  the  ether,  which  we 
ought  to  talk  about  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  dance: 
Let  us  term  this  latter  unit  the  ether-element^  without 
intending  to  assert  by  the  use  of  this  word  that  the  ether 
b  necessarily  discontinuous.^  Two  adjacent  ether-elements 
will  be  the  symbols,  necessarily  geometrical,  by  which  we 
represent  the  relative  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  ether. 
On  the  basis  of  the  ether-element  let  us  try  and  conceive 
how  the  physicist  imagines  his  mechanical  model  of  the 
universe  constructed.  Perceptual  experience  gives  us  no 
hint  as  to  what  we  ought  to  conceive  the  ether-element  to 
consist  of,  or  how  we  ought  to  imagine  it  to  act,  if  it 
could  be  isolated.  But  we  are  compelled  to  consider 
ether-elements  when  in  each  other's  presence  as  moving  in 
certain  definite  modes,  as  taking  part  in  a  regulated  dance. 
Perceptually  there  is  no  reason  for  this  dance,  concep- 
tually it  enables  us  to  describe  the  world  of  sense-, 
impressions. 

Probably,  although  this  point  is  far  from  being  definitely 
settled,  one  type  of  motion  among  the  ether-elements  may 

^  If  we  snppoie  the  ether  to  be  m  conceptual  limit  to  m  petceptwd  flaid  or 
jellj  (pp.  26a  and  274),  then  to  conceptualise  at  all  its  trintmiirion  of 
stress  or  its  elasticity  we  are,  I  think,  compelled  to  siip{K>fe  it 
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be  conceived  as  constituting  the  prime -atom.  These 
prime-atoms,  the  protylc  of  Crookes,  arc  to  be  taken  as 
symbols  of  the  ultimate  basis  of  material  groups  of  sense- 
impressions,  or,  in  ordinary  language,  of  gross  or  sensible 
"  matter."  Prime-atoms  in  themselves,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  in  groups,  form  the  atom  of  the  chemist,  the 
conceptual  substratum  of  the  so-called  simple  elements 
such  as  hydnjgcn,  oxygen,  iron,  carbon,  etc.,  by  aid  of 
which  the  chemist  classifies  all  the  known  heavy  matter  of 
the  physical  universe.  If  the  prime-atom  of  the  physicist 
is  really  the  atom  of  the  chemist,  then  the  prime-atom 
must  be  conceived  as  having  variations  either  in  its 
structure  or  in  its  type  of  motion  corresponding  to  the 
diflerent  chemical  elements.  There  are  certain  perceptual 
facts,  however,  which  suggest  that  we  should  describe 
phenomena  best  by  conceiving  the  atom  of  the  simple 
chemical  element  to  be  constructed  from  groups  of  prime- 
atoms,  the  disassociation  of  which  corres[>onds  to  no  definite 
perceptual  results  which  the  chemist  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  attaining.  Out  of  the  atoms  of  the  simple  elements  the 
chemist  constructs  coppipounds ;  that  is,  by  combining 
conceptually  these  atoms  in  certain  groupings  he  forms 
the  molecule  of  the  compound.  Thus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen  are  united  to  form  the  molecule  of 
water.  Any  portion  of  the  compound  substance  itself  is 
conceived  as  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  molecules. 
In  order  to  describe  the  sense- impressions  which  we 
physically  associate  with  a  "  piece  of  a  given  substance  " 
we  are  bound  to  postulate  that  the  smallest  physical 
element  of  it  is  to  be  considered  as  containing  millions  of 
molecules.* 

1  The  reuons  for  this  statement  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases.  Clerk-Maxwell  in  his  article  "Atom"  {Emychp^tdtm 
Britmmmitm)  considers  that  the  mimmum  vitikUt  of  the  present  day  may  be 
eoooeiTcd  as  containing  sixty  to  one  hundred  million  atoms  of  oxygen  or 
ttitrofca.  He  proceeds  to  draw  from  this  result  conclusions,  which  1  think 
qiiCc  oawarranted,  as  to  our  power  of  describing  by  aid  of  molecular  structure 
the  physiological  (kcts  of  heredity.  He  remarks  that :  "  Since  the  molecules 
oC  Ofguiiscd  substances  contain  on  an  average  fifty  of  the  more  elementary 
ataOMi  «€  may  assume  that  the  sntallest  particle  visible  under  the  microscope 
^^''■^•■■**  about  two  million  molecules  of  organic  matter.  At  least  half  of 
Cfcfy  living  orgaaim  coosaiU  of  water,  so  that  the  smallest  living  being 
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If  we  take  a  piece  of  any  substance,  say  a  bit  of  chalk, 
and  divide  it  into  small  fragments,  these  still  possess  the 
properties  of  chalk.  Divide  any  fragment  again  and 
again,  and  so  long  as  a  divided  fragment  is  perceptible  by 
aid  of  the  microscope  it  still  appears  chalk.  Now  the 
physicist  is  in  the  habit  of  defining  the  smallest  portion 
of  a  substance  which,  he  conceives,  could  possess  the 
physical  properties  of  the  original  substance  as  a  particle. 
The  particle  is  thus  a  purely  conceptual  notion,  for  we 
cannot  say  when  we  should  reach  the  exact  limit  of 
subdivision  at  which  the  physical  properties  of  the  sub- 
stance would  cease  to  be.  '  But  the  particle  is  of  great 
value  in  our  conceptual  model  of  the  universe,  for  we 
represent  its  motion  by  the  motion  of  a  geometrical 
point  In  other  words,  we  suppose  it  to  have  solely  a 
motion  of  translation  (pp.  198  and  205)  ;  we  neglect  its 
motions  of  rotation  and  of  strain.  The  physicist  has  here 
reached  a  purely  conceptual  limit  to  perceptual  experience ; 
he  takes  a  smaller  and  smaller  element  of  gross  *^  matter," 
and  supposing  it  always  to  be  of  the  same  substance 
(t>.  to  produce  the  same  sense-impressions  although  it 
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visible  under  the  microscope  does  not  contain  more  than  about  a  million 
organic  molecules.  Some  exceedingly  simple  organism  may  be  supposed 
built  up  of  not  more  than  a  million  similar  molecules.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  conceive  so  small  a  number  sufficient  to  form  a  being  .furnished 
with  a  whole  system  of  specialised  organs.'* 

This  reasoning  is  simply  a  form  of  special  pleading  based  on  the  assumption 
that  variations  in  physiological  organs  depend  soiely  on  chemical  cotutitutioo 
and  not  on  physical  structure.  Why  are  we  to  put  on  one  side  the  facts  that 
there  are  upwards  of  fifty  atoms  in  the  organic  molecule,  that  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  and  that  these  organic  molecules  must  be 
conceived  as  closely  packed  into  a  scarce  visible  germ  ?  Why  are  these  one 
hundred  million  atoms  not  to  be  conceived  as  physically  influencing  each  other's 
motion  t  If  this  be  so,  then  their  relative  position,  the  structure  of  the  germ 
as  a  dynamical  system,  may  be  shown  to  involve  no  less  than  io,cx)o  million 
million  periodic  motions,  having  various  relative  positions  in  space,  and  apart 
from  this  relative  position  having  in  amplitude,  relative  phase,  and  *'  note,** 
three  hundred  million  variables  at  the  disposal  of  the  physiologist  I  Whether**^' 
heredity  can  or  cannot  be  described  by  the  influence  of  such  a  molecular 
structure  on  other  molecules  is  quite  beyond  our  present  scientific  knowledge 
to  determine ;  but  we;  certainly  cannot  dogmatically  assert  with  Maxwell 
that :  "  Molecular  tdenoe  sets  us  face  to  Hot  with  physiological  theories. 
It  forbid^the  physiologist  firom  imagining  that  structural  detaUs  of  infinitdy 
small  d^Jl^nsions  can  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  infinite  i^ranety  which 
exists  in  Che  properties  and  (unctionf  of  the  most  minute  organisms.' 
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becomes  iiii)x:rcc])tiblc),  he  deals  wiih  it  as  a 
point.  What  right  has  the  physicist  to  invent  this  ideal 
particle?  He  has  never  jxirceivcd  the  limiting  quantity, 
the  miniiuHm  esse  of  a  substance,  and  therefore  cannot 
assert  that  it  would  not  produce  in  him  sense-impressions 
which  could  only  be  described  by  aid  of  the  concepts  spin 
and  strain.  The  logical  right  of  the  physicist  is,  however, 
exactly  that  on  which  all  scientific  conceptions  are  based. 
We  have  to  ask  whether  postulating  an  ideal  of  this  sort 
enables  us  to  construct  out  of  the  motion  of  groups  of 
particles  those  more  complex  motions  by  aid  of  which 
wc  describe  the  physical  universe.  Is  the  particle  a  V 
symbol  by  aid  of  which  we  can  describe  our  past  and  \ 
predict  our  future  sequences  of  sense-impressions  with  a 
great  and  uniform  degree  of  accuracy?  If  it  be,  then  its 
use  is  justified  as  a  scientific  method  of  simplifying  our 
ideas  and  of  economising  thought. 

The  reader  must  note  that  this  hypothesis  of  the 
particle  is  made  use  of  by  Newton  in  the  statement  of 
his  law  of  gravitation  :  "  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
universe  attracts  every  other  particle^*  he  tells  us,  in  such 
and  such  a  manner.  Yet  Newton  is  here  dealing  with 
conceptual  notions,  for  he  never  saw,  nor  has  any  physicist 
since  his  time  ever  seen,  individual  particles,  or  been  able 
to  examine  how  the  motion  of  two  such  particles  is  related 
to  their  position.  The  justification  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
lies  in  the  power  it  gives  us  of  constructing  the  motion  of 
those  groups  of  particles  by  aid  of  which  we  symbolise 
physical  bodies  and  ultimately  describe  and  predict  the 
routine  of  our  sense-impressions.  The  particle,  therefore, 
as  the  symbolic  unit  of  physical  substance  with  its  simple 
motion  of  translation  is  as  valid  as  the  law  of  gravitation, 
in  the  statement  of  which  it  is  indeed  involved. 

Lastly,  groups  of  particles  bounded  in  conception  by 
continuous  surfaces  are  the  symbols  by  which  we  represent 
those  material  groups  of  sense -impressions  that  are 
cmrently  spoken  of  as  physical  bodies  or  objects.  To 
find  the  simplest  possible  types  of  relative  motion  for 
these  various  concepts,  and  thence  to  construct  the  motion 
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of  the  geometrical  forms  by  which  we  symbolise  physical 
bodies,  so  that  the  motion  describes  to  any  required  degree 
of  accuracy  our  routine  of  sense-impressions,  is  the  scope 
of  physical  science.  We  find  that  by  assuming  certain 
laws  for  the  relative  motion  of  these  conceptual  symbols 
— the  laws  of  motion  in  their  widest  sense — ^we  are  able 
to  construct  a  world  of  geometrical  forms  moving  in 
conceptual  space  and  time,  which  describe  with  wonderful 
exactness  the  complex  phases  of  our  perceptual  experience. 

§  2. — The  Limits  to  Mechanism 

Let  us  now  resume  the  elements  of  our  conceptual 
model  of  the  physical  universe  in  a  purely  diagrammatic 
manner.*     An  asterisk  shall  represent  the  ether-element, 


iTwcyUMiTs.   Phi  WE  ATOM     CmcmicalAtom        holecuu(-0         RMmcit(-v)         Body. 

Fig.  az. 

a  ring  of  asterisks  will  suggest  the  prime-atom  probably 
constructed  from  a  special  ether-element  motion — for 
example,  a  vortex-ring.  One,  two,  or  more  prime-atoms 
form  the  chemical  atom,  and  for  its  symbol  we  will  take 
three  interlaced  rings.  Combinations  of  chemical  atoms 
form  the  molecule,  in  our  diagram  represented  by  two 
chemical  atoms  of  three  and  one  of  two  prime-atoms. 
Millions  of  these  molecules,  of  which  we  can  only  represent 
I'  a  few  by  the  shorthand  symbol  i ,  would  form  the  particle 

h  (shorthand   symbol   V),  while  millions  of  particles,  here 

merely  suggested,. conceptually  enclosed  by  a  continuous 
surface,  symbolise  the  physical  bodies  of  our  perceptual  ex- 
perience. These  concepts,  from  ether-element  to  particle. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  no  perceptual  equiva- 
lents, and  it  is  oiily  by  experiments  on  the  perceptual 
equivalent  of  the  last  of  the  series,  the  conceptual  body, 

1  The  diagram  b  onlf  to  taggest  the  physical  relationships  to  the  reader, 
and  has  no  meaning  from  the  standpoint  of  relative  size  or  form. 
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that  the  physicist  is  able  to  test   the  truth  of  the  laws  of 
motion  he  propounds. 

In  the  first  place  he  postulated  these  laws  for  particles, 
and   demonstrated    their   validity    by  showing   that   they 
enabled  him  to  describe  the  routine  of  his  sense-impressions 
with  regard   to  physical  **  bodies."     But  with  the  growth 
of  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  ether  and  gross  "  matter/' 
we  naturally  begin   to  question  whether  the  laws  which 
describe  the  relative  motion  of  two  particles  are  to  be 
conceived   as  holding    for   two   molecules,   two   chemical 
atoms,   two   prime-atoms,  and    ultimately   for  two  ether- 
elements.     Or,  what  may  possibly  be  still  more  important, 
are  they  to  hold  for  the  relative  motion  of  a  prime-atom 
and  adjacent  ether-elements  ?     How  far  are  we  to  consider 
the  laws  of  motion  as  applied  to  particles  of  gross  "matter" 
to  result  from  the  manner  in  which  particles  are  built  up 
from    molecules,    molecules   from    atoms,   and    ultimately 
atoms   probably   from    ether-elements?      Now   this   is    a 
very  important  issue,  and  one  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  always   been    sufficiently   regarded.      If  we  assume 
that  the  particle  is  ultimately  based  on  a  certain  type  of 
ether-motion,  then  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  other 
types    of    ether-motion    which    do    not    constitute    gross 
^  matter."      In   this  case  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that 
the  relative  motion  of  two  particles,  or  of  two  prime-atoms, 
will  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  relative  motion  of  two 
ether-elements.      It   is   quite  clear,  of  course,  that  modes 
of  motion  peculiar  to  gross  **  matter  "  must  arise  from  its 
special  structure,  and  not  be  assumed  to  flow  from  laws 
applying    to   a//  moving    things.      For   example,    gravi- 
tation, magnetisation,  electrification,   the   absorption   and 
emission  of  heat  and  light  are  all  phases  of  sense-impression 
which  we  associate  with  gross  *'  matter,**  and  therefore  they 
must  be  described  by  modes  of  motion  characteristic  of 
gross  "  matter,"  or    modes  which  flow  from   its  peculiar 
constitution.     As  kinetic  formulae  or  special  laws  of  motion 
they  cannot  be  extended  to  the  ether  in  general.     But 
there  are  still  more  general  laws  of  motion,  which  we  may 
describe  as    the    Newtonian    laws,  and    which    certataly 
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when  applied  to  particles  are  confirmed  by  our  perceptual 
experience  of  bodies.  Ought  we  to  assert  that  these  laws 
hold  in  their  entirety  for  all  the  downward  scale  from 
particle  to  ether-element  ?  Shall  we  find  our  conceptual 
description  of  the  universe  simplified,  or  the  reverse,  by 
supposing  complete  mechanism  to  extend  from  particle  to 
ether-element?  Or  will  it  be  more  advantageous  to 
postulate  that  mechanism  in  whole  or  part  flows  from  the 
ascending  complexity  of  our  structures,  that  the  ether- 
element  is  largely  the  source  of  mechanism,  but  is  not 
completely  mechanical^  in  the  sense  of  obeying  the  laws 
of  motion  as  given  in  dynamical  text-books  ?  The  question 
is  undoubtedly  an  important  one,  but  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  off-hand.  Nor,  indeed,  till  we  have  much  clearer 
conceptions  of  the  structure  of  the  prime-atom  than  we 
have  at  present  reached,  will  it  be  possible  to  say  how 
far  the  mechanism  we  postulate  of  particles  may  be 
conceived  to  flow  from  its  structure. 

In  order  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  general  laws  of 
motion  we  are  about  to  discuss  may  either  entirely  or 
only  in  part  hold  for  the  whole  series  of  physical  concepts 
from  particle  to  ether-element,  we  will  class  the  whole 
series  together  as  corpuscles^  a  word  simply  signifying 
little  elementary  bodies.  We  shall  then  have  to  ask  in 
each  case  to  which  of  the  ideal  corpuscles  we  are  to 
suppose  our  laws  to  apply.  The  test  will  always  be  the 
same,  namely :  How  far  is  the  assumption  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  a  model  which  will  enable  us  to  describe 
briefly  the  routine  of  perception  ? 

§  3. — The  First  Law  of  Motion 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  conception  of  the  universe 
as  the  r^^lated  dance  of  the  elemental  groups  which  we 
have  termed  prime-atoms,  chemical  atoms,  molecules,  and 
particles.     Individual  corpuscles  dance  in  groups,  groups 


.  * » -^*  ■ 


^  For  example,  as  will  be  thown  in  the  sequel,  the  ''mass*'  of  a  particle 
most  be  considered  as  in  all  probability  very  different  from  the  *' mass  "of 
an  ether-element  (see  §  X  i  of  this  chapter). 
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dance  round  groups,  and  groups  of  groups  dance  relatively 
to    each    other.       Haw^  we    have   next    to    ask,   do    two 
corpuscles  dance  with  regard  to  each  other?      In  the  first 
place  we  must  observe  that,  at   least   in  the  case  of  gross 
"  matter,"  a  corpuscle  which  is  conceived  as  forming  part 
of  the  sun  must  be  considered  as  regulating  its  dance  with 
due  regard  to  a  corpuscle  forming  part  of  the  earth.      We 
cannot  assert  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  conceive  this  as 
really  done  through  a  chain  of  partners,  namely,  ether- 
elements  intervening  between  the  sun  and  earth  corpuscles, 
but  as  we  have  not  yet  settled  how  this  chain  of  partners 
is    to  act,  we  must  content  ourselves  at  present  by  the 
statement  that  sun  and  earth  corpuscles  do  regard  each 
other's  presence.      But  if  they  can  do  this  at  90  million 
miles,    there    is    every    reason    for    inferring    no    breach 
in    continuity    and    supposing     they    would    also    do    it 
at  90  billion   miles.      We  note,  however,  at  once  that  it 
is  necessary  to  conceive  a  particle  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth   paying   more   attention    in    its   dance   to  an   earth 
particle  than  to  a  sun  particle,  and  again  the  phenomenon 
of  cohesion   tells  us    that   two  adjacent   particles  of  the 
same  piece  of  substance  pay  more  heed  to  each  other  than 
particles  of  different  pieces.      Hence  we  conclude   that : 
(1)   in   general   terms   corpuscles   must    be  conceived  as 
moving  with  greater  regard  to  their  immediate  partners  in 
the  dance  than  to  their  near  neighbours,  and  with  greater 
regard    to   near  neighbours    than    to  still    more    distant 
corpuscles;  but  (2)  there  is  no  limit  to  the  distance  at 
which  we  conceive  corpuscles  can  influence  each  other's 
motion.      This  influence  may,  however,  be  so  small  that 
even  when  summed  for  the  bodies  that  we  construct  from 
corpuscles,  there  is  no  perceptual  equivalent  to  be  found 
for  it  by  aid  of  any  instnjn>ent  at  our  disposal.     We  can 
now  state  a  first  general  law  of  motion  : — 

Every  corpuscle  in  the  conceptual  model  of  the  universe 
must  be  conceived  as  moving  with  due  regard  to  the  presence 
of  every  other  corpuscle ^  although  for  very  distant  corpuscles 
the  regard  paid  is  extremely  stnall  as  compared  with  that 
pedd  to  immediate  neighbours. 
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If  the  reader  once  grasps  that  every  corpuscle  in  the 
universe  must  be  conceived  as  influencing  the  motion  of 
every  other  corpuscle,  he  will  then  fully  appreciate  the 
complexity  of  the  corpuscular  dance  by  aid  of  which  we 
symbolise  the  world  of  sense -impressions.  The  law  of 
motion  just  stated  probably  applies  to  prime-atoms,  and 
through  them  to  chemical  atoms,  molecules,  and  particles. 
Possibly  it  does  not  apply  to  distant  ether- elements 
directly,  but  these,  perhaps,  influence  each  other's  motion 
only  indirectly  by  directly  influencing  the  motion  of  their 
immediate  neighbours.  In  this  case  the  "action  at  a 
distance"  generally  asserted  of  corpuscles  of  gross 
**  matter "  may  very  probably  be  conceived  as  due  to  the 
action  between  adjacent  ether-elements.  We  should  then 
have  to  state  the  first  law  as  follows : — 

Every  corpuscle^  whether  of  ether  or  gross  *^  tnatter^^ 
influences  the  motion  of  the  adjacent  ether  corpuscles^  and 
through  them  of  every  other  corpuscle^  however  distant ;  the 
influence  thus  spread  is  nevertheless  very  insignificant  at 
great  as  compared  with  small  distances. 

§  4. — The  Second  Law  of  Motion^  or  the  Principle  of  Inertia 

Now,  in  constructing  the  universe  conceptually  from 
our  corpuscles,  it  is  impossible  to  take  into  account  the 
influence  of  all  the  corpuscles  upon  each  other  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Accordingly  we  neglect  at  once  influences 
V^hich  even  in  the  aggregate  are  beyond  our  powers  of 
measurement  Further,  we  purposely  exclude  from  con- 
sideration slight,  if  measurable,  variations  of  motion  due 
to  more  distant  groups.  We  isolate  a  particula;*  group  of 
corpuscles,  and  this  group  which  we  deal  with  conceptually 
apart  from  the  rest  we  term,  for  the  purposes  of  some 
particular  discussion,  tht  field. 

The  most  limited  field  that  we  can  conceive  is  that  of 
a  single  corpuscle.     If  we  could  isolate  such  a  corpuscle*" 
from  the  rest  of  the  conceptual  universe,  how  would  it 
move  ?     At  first  sight  the  question  is  absurd,  because  in 
Chapter  VI.  (p.  206)  we  saw  that  motion  is  meaningless 
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if  it  be  not  relative  to  something.  The  moment,  however, 
we  introduce  other  corpuscles  into  the  field  in  order  to 
measure  the  motion  of  the  first,  tliey  begin  to  pay  regard 
to  each  other's  presence,  and  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  the  motion  of  an  isolated  corpuscle.  Hut  we  have 
seen  that  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  corpuscles, 
the  less  this  influence  must  be  conceived  to  be  ;  hence  we 
may  take  the  conceptual  limit  by  supposing  that  the 
corpuscles  are  so  far  ofC  each  other  that  their  mutual 
influence  is  negligible,  while  their  mutual  presence  will 
still  suflFice  to  provide  the  "  frame  "  (see  p.  208)  necessary 
for  describing  a  relative  motion.^  Now  in  order  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  corpuscles  shall  lead  to 
the  construction  of  complex  motions,  fully  describing  the 
phases  of  our  perceptual  experience,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  the  more  and  more  completely  we  separate 
one  corpuscle  from  the  influence  of  other  corpuscles,  the 
more  and  more  nearly  does  its  motion  relative  to  a  suit- 
able frame  determined  by  these  corpuscles  cease  to  vary. 
The  first  corpuscle  either  remains  at  rest  relatively  to  this 
frame  or  continues  to  move  with  the  same  speed — the 
same  number  of  miles  per  minute — in  the  same  direction. 
But  this  is  what  we  term  uniform  motion,  or  motion 
without  acceleration  (pp.  231-2),  and  we  are  thus  endowing 
our  corpuscles  with  a  very  important  property,  namely, 
we  assert  that  they  will  not  dance,  that  is,  alter  their 
motion,  unless  they  have  partners  to  dance  with.  This 
characteristic  which  we  attribute  to  corpuscles,  namely,  that 
their  uniform  motion  is  not  altered  except  in  the  presence 
of  other  corpuscles,  is  scientifically  termed  their  inertia. 

Now  the  reader  must  be  very  careful  to  note  the 
essential  features  of  this  principle  of  inertia.  In  the  first 
place  we  consider  that  all  corpuscles  are  going  to  in- 
fluence each  other's  motion,  and  in  the  second  place  we 
find  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  relativity  of  all  motion,  to 

*  The  leader  must  remember  that  leUtive  potttion  it  coooeptnaliMd  by  a 
dirtgUd  step,  and  that  it  is  a  series  of  directed  steps  which  form  the  path  of 
the  relative  motion  (p.  2  xo).  Each  directed  step  is  to  be  conceived  as  '*  fixed  " 
ia  difctioo  bjr  a  '*  frame,"  and  the  points  of  this  frame  arc  to  be  considered 
m  having  no  accelerations  relative  to  each  other.     See  Appendix*  Nitit  /. 
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introduce  other  corpuscles,  in  order  to  determine  a  "  frame 
of  reference"  (p.  208).  Such  a  frame  of  reference  can 
be  placed  at  once  in  conceptual  space  and  all  relative 
motion  referred  to  it,  but  what  shall  we  take  to  corre- 
spond to  it  in  perceptual  space  ?  In  order  to  reach  the 
idea  of  such  a  frame,  we  have  to  fix  it  by  corpuscles  at 
such  a  distance  that  their  influence  is  insensible  (see  the 
second  part  of  the  first  law),  and  then  seek  in  the  percep- 
tual sphere  for  something  which  approaches  this  concep- 
tual limit  ^We  find  it  for  practical  purposes  in  a  frame 
determined  by  the  stai^  Such  a  frame  is  open  to  several 
theoretical  and  some  tew  practical  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  although  the  mutual  influences  of  the  stars 
upon  each  other  must  be  very  small,  yet  this  very  law  of 
inertia  would  allow  them  to  be  relatively  in  motion,  and 
we  have  so  far  no  means  of  satisfactorily  ascertaining  the 
straight  lines  we  conceive  them  as  relatively  describing, 
or  even  describing  relative  to  our  own  system.  Then,  in 
the  next  place,  as  we  only  know  in  the  roughest  way  our 
probable  distances  from  the  fixed  stars,  or  theirs  from 
each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  plot  our  small  changes  of 
distances  here  relative  to  a  frame  with  its  origin  at  a 
fixed  star.  Accordingly,  it  is  usual  to  take  the  origin  of 
reference  in  our  own  solar  system  aifd  merely  use  the 
stars  to  give  directions  by  means  of  which  "  bearing  "  may 
be  defined  (p.  207).  This  serves,  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  a 
sufficient  link  to  connect  actual  phenomena  with  our  con- 
ceptual model,  but  for  some  refined  astronomical  purposes 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  heed  to  the  slight  variations  in 
direction  of  these  lines  to  the  stars.  Practically  these 
variations  are  so  slight,  that  the  stars  are  spoken  of  as 
**  fixed  "  stars,  but  the  reader  must  bear  |n  mind  that  they 
are  not  fixed,  and  that  our  frame  of  reference  giving  a  fixed 
bearing  is  only  one  of  those  ideal  conceptions  drawn  as 
a  limit  to  conceptual  experience,  to  which  we  have  often 
.  had  occasion  to  refer  (pp.  172,  176).  Should  we  ever  be 
able  to  associate  the  conceptual  ether  with  phenomena  of 
a  persistent  character  in  districts  of  perceptual  space  un- 
occupied by  gross  "  matter,"  then  possibly  thcLCtheritself 
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might  be  used  to  determine  our  frame  of  reference/  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  would  clear  up  many  of  our 
current  difficulties  as  to  inertia  and  absolute  rotation. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  frame  of 
reference  and  the  principle  of  inertia  are  quite  clear  ideas 
in  the  conceptual  model  of  corpuscles,  they  have  no  exact 
perceptual  equivalents.  But  no  parts,  indeed,  of  our 
mechanical  models  have,  as  we  have  before  noted,  exact 
perceptual  equivalents ;  all  we  must  ask  is :  Are  they 
valid  as  instruments  for  describing  phenomena  ?  Here 
the  answer  must  be :  Most  certainly,  if  we  take  our  frame 
as  determined  by  the  so-called  *'  fixed  "  stars. 

With  regard  to  this  law  of  inertia  it  must  probably  be 
conceived  as  holding  from  the  prime-atom  to  the  particle, 
but  a  difficulty  comes  in  when  we  consider  ether-elements. 
If  the  prime-atom  be  a  particular  type  of  ether-motion, 
for  example  an  ether  vortex-ring  or  ether-squirt,  then  the 
very  existence  of  the  corpuscles  of  gross  "matter"  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  the  ether-elements,  not  only 
in  their  own  constitution,  but  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  becomes,  therefore,  hopelessly  absurd  to  con- 
sider what  a  corpuscle  of  gross  "  matter "  would  do  if  it 
were  isolated  from  the  influence  of  ether-elements.  The 
law  of  inertia  for  gross  "matter"  must  then  flow  from 
the  peculiar  structure  of  gross  "  matter."  The  mutual 
presence  of  ether-elements  and  of  an  isolated  prime-atom 
will  then  be  seen  to  involve  the  inertia  of  the  latter,  but 
the  ether-elements  themselves  will,  while  the  prime-atom 
moves  uniformly,  be  varying  their  motion  with  due  regard 
to  the  presence  of  the  prime-atom.*  What  the  law  of 
inertia  is  to  be  considered  as  meaning  when  applied  to 
isolated    ether- elements,    it    is    again    difficult    to    say. 

>  Adtoally  the  ether  it  used ;  it  it  the  directioo  of  a  rmf  of  light  to  the 
ether  which  gives  the  *'  fixed  *'  direction,  and  this  light  may  have  left  the  star 
miniont  of  years  ago,  and  does  not  necenarily  mark  the  present  direction  of 
the  ttar.     Unfortunately  it  does  not  /ersis/, 

s  For  eaample,  it  may  be  shown  that  an  isoiaitd  Yortex>ring  in  an  infinite 
Md  noTCS  without  sensible  change  of  site  with  uniform  velodty  perpen* 
dtcniar  to  its  plane  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ether -elements  vary  their  velocity 
•coording  to  their  position  relative  to  the  ring  (see  A.  B.  Basset,  A  Treatise 
Ml  Uydrmfpuuttus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59-62). 
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Possibly  it  is  idle  to  inquire  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  the 
conceptual  ether  remains  as  little  defined  as  at  present 
Our  notions  of  the  ether  are  so  essentially  bound  up  with 
the  conception  of  its  continuity^  while  our  notions  of  gross 
"  matter "  are,  on  the  other  hand,  so  closely  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  discontinuity  of  matter,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  treat  as  fundamental  for  ether-elements 
the  method  in  which  they  act  in  each  other's  presence, 
and  for  gross  *'  matter "  corpuscles  the  method  in  which 
they  act  when  isolated.  On  this  account  the  law  of 
inertia,  as  we  postulate  it  for  gross  "  matter "  corpuscles, 
may  be  considered  as  a  feature  of  mechanism  very  prob- 
ably flowing  from  the  structure  of  the  prime-atom  itself 


§  5. — T/t€  Third  Law  of  Motion,     Mutual  Acceleration  is 

determined  by  Relative  Position 

Let  us  now  proceed  a  stage  further  and  postulate  the 
next  simplest  field  ;  let  us  suppose  two  corpuscles  taken 
and  their  motions  determined  relatively  (p.  208)  to  a 
frame  through  a  third  corpuscle,  which,  however,  like  that 
on  p.  287,  we  will  consider  to  be  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
be  quite  isolated  from  their  influence.  What  must  we 
conceive  as  happening  ?  In  the  first  place,  because  two 
corpuscles  are  in  the  same  field  must  we  consider  them  as 
having  a  certain  definite  position  relative  to  each  other  ? 
Certainly  not  We  find  ourselves  compelled  to  consider 
them  as  capable  of  taking  up  a  great  variety  of  positions 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Does,  then,  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  same  field,  or  in  a  certain  relative  position  in 
that  field,  determine  with  what  velocities  we  are  to 
consider  them  as  moving  ?  Again  we  must  answer :  No 
— at  any  rate  for  particles.  In  order  to  construct  motions 
which  will  "cfTectively  describe  our  sequences  of  sense- 
impression  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  particles  may 
move  through  the  same  relative  position  wjth  every 
variety  of  velocity.  What,  then,  must  we  consider  as 
determined  when  we  know  the  relative  position  of  two 
corpuscles  ?     It  is  their  accelerations,  the  rates  at  which 
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they  are  changing  their  relative  position.  'Iivo  corpuscles 
may  be  moving  through  the  sanu  position  with  any  veloci- 
ties, but  they  linll  spurt  and  shunt  each  other's  motions  in  a 
perfectly  definite  manner,  depending  on  their  relative  position. 
If  A  and  B  represent  two  corpuscles  moving  relative 
to  the  "  frame  "  in  the  directions  AT  and  BT'  with  the 
velocities  V  and  V  given  by  the  steps  OQ  and  O'Q' 
of  their  respective  hodographs  (p.  220),  then  the  spurt 
and  shunt  of  V  and  V,  or,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  221),  the 
velocities  of  Q  and  Q'  along  their  hodograph  paths,  will 
be  determined  at  each  instant  by  the  relative  position  of 
A  and  B.  Let  these  velocities  of  Q  and  Q',  or  the  ac- 
celerations of  A  and  B,  be  represented  by  the  steps  Q/ 


Fig.  22. 

and  O't'  taken  along  the  tangents  at  Q  and  Q'  (pp.  2 1 6 
and  224).  Then  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  are 
we  to  consider  the  spurts  and  shunts  given  by  Q/  and  QY 
(p.  222)  to  depend  on  the  relative  position  of  A  and  B? 
In  the  first  place  we  conceive  Q/  and  QV  to  be  parallel, 
but  in  opposite  senses  (p.  207).  We  find  it  needful  to 
suppose  universally  that  the  mutual  accelerations  of  cor- 
puscles have  the  same  direction  but  opposite  senses.'  In 
the  next  place  it  is  usually  assumed  that  this  direction  is 
that  of  the  line  joining  the  points  which  represent  the 
corpuscles  A  and  R  Now  this  assumption  is  possibly 
correct  enough  '  when  we  are  dealing  with  particles  of 
gross  ^  matter,"  at  any  rate  when  we  are  discussing  the 
motion  of  non-adjacent  particles,  or  those  for  which  we 

>  Thmt  is,  if  A  tpurtt  B  in  the  direction  from  B  toward  A,  then  B  will 
sport  A  in  the  direction  from  A  to  B  and  vict  verm, 

«  See  Appendix.  Notg  II,  \ 
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are  not  compelled  to  consider  the  distance  AB  vanishingly 
small  like  the  dimensions  of  the  particles  themselves.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  be  many  physical  and 
even  chemical  phenomena  which  cannot  be  described  by 
replacing  the  motion  of  a  prime-atom,  chemical  atom,  or 
molecule  by  the  motion  of  a  point.  In  this  case  the  line 
joining  the  two  corpuscles  becomes  a  meaningless  term, 
and  we  have  really  to  deal  with  the  relative  motion  of 
groups  of  elements,  constructed  very  probably  from  the 
motion  of  simple  ether-elements. 

When,  however,  we  ask  of  ether-elements  whether  wc 
are  to  consider  them  as  mutually  accelerating  each  other 
in  the  line  joining  them,  we  are  at  once  stopped  by  the 
difficulty  that  we  have  reason  for  supposing  non-adjacent 
ether-elements  do  not  influence  each  other's  motion  at  all 
(p.  286).  But  if  we  turn  to  adjacent  ether-elements,  the 
line  joining  them  vanishes  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
elements  when  we  try  to  conceive  the  ether  as  absolutely 
continuous  (pp.  178,  271,  and  290).  Discontinuity  of 
the  ether  may  carry  us  over  this  difficulty  and  allow  lis 
to  consider  ether-elements  as  mutually  accelerating  each 
other's  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  them, 
but  such  discontinuity  reintroduces  one  of  the  problems 
which  the  conception  of  the  ether  was  invented  to  solve 
(pp.  178  and  274).  We  may  be  quite  safe  in  postulating 
that  when  an  ideal  geometrical  surface  is  supposed  drawn 
and  fixed  in  the  ether  its  points  will  have  a  motion  rela- 
tive to  each  other  upon  its  form  being  changed  ;  the 
points  of  the  surface  will  tend  to  return  to  their  original 
positions  with  accelerations  depending  on  their  change  of 
relative  position.  But  when  wc  assert  that  this  is  due  to 
ether-elements  mutually  accelerating  each  other's  motion 
in  the  line  joining  them,  we  may,  after  all,  be  postulating 

^  It  will  be  noticed  in  this  case  that  if  we  take  the  motion  of  A  relative  to 
B,  the  ray  and  tangent  to  the  path  or  orbit  of  A  are  respectively  parallel  to 
the  tangent  and  ray  to  the  hodograph  or  path  of  Q.  This  is  expresMd  in 
technical  Vuiguage  by  saying  that  the  orbit  of  such  a  motion  is  a  link-polygon 
(funicular  polygon)  for  the  hodograph  as  a  vector-polygon  (force-polygoo), 
and  this  forms  the  basis  of  a  graphical  method  of  dealing  with  central  ac- 
celerations. 
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a  phase  of  mechanism  for  the  ether  which  is  only  true  for 
gross  **  matter,"  and  which  may  indeed  flow  from  the 
particular  type  of  ether -motion  which  constitutes  gross 
"matter."  If  the  prime-atom  be  a  vortex-ring  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  in  general  the  action  between 
two  prime-atoms  as  a  "  mutual  acceleration  in  the  line 
joining  them."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prime-atom  be 
an  ether-squirt,  this  phrase  would  effectively  describe  the 
action  between  two  prime -atoms.  In  both  cases  the 
statement  that  particles  mutually  accelerate  each  other's 
motion  in  the  line  joining  them  would  flow  either  as  an 
absolute  or  an  approximate  law  from  the  particular  struc- 
ture of  gross  "  matter/'  and  would  not  be  a  mechanical 
truth  for  all  corpuscles  from  ether  -  element  up  to 
particle. 

There  are  still  several  points  to  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  manner  in  which  corpuscles  spurt 
and  shunt  each  other's  motion.  We  have  said  that  this 
depends  on  the  relative  position  of  the  corpuscles — but  is 
the  mutual  acceleration  never  influenced  by  the  velocities 
of  the  corpuscles  ?  Do  two  of  our  conceptual  dancers 
influence  each  other  solely  by  their  relative  position  and 
never  by  the  speed  and  direction  with  which  they  pass 
through  that  position  ?  tt  has  been  supposed  that  the 
introduction  of  the  relative  velocity  as  a  factor  determin- 
ing the  mutual  acceleration  of  two  particles  would  be 
contrary  to  a  well-established  physical  principle  termed 
the  conservation  of  energy.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that 
many  writers,  from  Helmholtz  downwards,  have  given  a 
mathematical  proof  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which 
depends  on  mutual  acceleration  being  a  function  of  rela- 
tive position  and  not  of  relative  velocity.  But  if  two 
moving  bodies  be  placed  in  a  fluid  they  will  apparently 
accelerate  each  other  with  accelerations  depending  upon 
their  velocities  as  well  as  on  their  relative  position.  The 
conservation  of  energy  still  holds  in  this  case  for  the 
entire  system  of  fluid  and  moving  bodies,  and  yet  to  the 
observer  unconscious  of  the  fluid  the  mutual  accelerations 
of  the  bodies  would  certainly  appear  to  be  determined  by 
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their  velocities  as  well  as  by  their  position.^  Something 
of  this  kind  may  well  occur  when  we  regard  the  action 
between  corpuscles  of  gross  "  matter "  without  regard  to 
the  ether  in  which  we  conceive  them  floating.  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  mutual  accelerations  of  prime- 
atoms,  chemical  atoms,  and  molecules  depends  solely  on 
their  relative  positions ;  it  may  depend  also  on  their 
velocities  relative  to  each  other,  or  relative  to  the  ether  in 
which  we  suppose  them  to  be  moving.  This  remark  is  of 
special  importance  when  we  try  to  describe  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena  by  the  mutual  accelerations  of 
particles  at  a  distance. 

It  is  usually  assumed  by  physicists,  however,  that  the 
action  between  particles  at  a  distance  is  to  be  considered 
as  taking  place  in  the  line  joining  them  and  as  depending 
only  on  relative  position.  There  have  not  indeed  been 
wanting  scientific  writers  who  have  asserted  that  the  whole 
universe  could  be  described  mechanically  by  aid  of  a 
system  of  particles  or  points,  the  mutual  accelerations  of 
which  depended  solely  on  their  mutual  distances.  But 
simple  as  such  an  hypothesis  would  be,  its  propounders 
have  hitherto  failed  to  demonstrate  its  sufficiency.*  Never- 
theless it  has  played  a  great  part  in  physical  research, 
and  its  influence  may  still  be  seen  in  much  that  is  written 
at  the  present  time  about  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  con- 
servation of  energy. 

The  above  discussion  puts  us  in  a  better  position  for 

^  The  ether  being  neglected,  its  unregarded  kinetic  energy  appears  as 
potential  energy  of  the  moTing  bodies,  and  is  generally  expressible  in  terms 
of  the  velocities  of  those  bodies.  Hence  those  bodies  appear  to  have  a 
mutual  acceleration  depending  not  only  on  their  relative  position  bat  on  their 
velocities. 

'  The  impulse  to  this  mode  of  describing  the  phjrsical  universe  certainly 
arose  from  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  It  was  perhaps  pushed  as  fsr 
as  it  could  possibly  be  of  service  in  the  writings  of  Poisson,  Canchy,  and  the 
great  French  analysts  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Traces  of  its  persist- 
ency may  be  still  found  in  modem  writers ;  for  example,  we  may  dte  Classius 
— one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem  German  physicists — who  oonsideied 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  probably  be  reduced  to  points  mutually 
accelerating  each  other  in  the  lines  joining  them  with  aocderatioos  which  are 
functions  only  of  their  mutual  distances  {Du  meckamuke  IVdrmetkiorig^  Bd. 
i.  S.  17).  Its  insufficiency  is  evidenced,  or  apparently  evidenced,  in  its 
failure  to  describe  completely  various  elastic  body  phenomena. 
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appreciating^  the  statements  that  we  may  legitimately  make 
with  regard  to  the  dance  not  only  of  two  but  of  any 
number  of  corpuscles.  In  g^eneral  we  may  assert  that 
whether  wc  are  dealinc^  with  the  continuous  ether  or  with 
discontinuous  atoms  and  molecules,  then  if  we  fix  our 
attention  on  a  geometrical  point  which  symbolises  an  ele- 
ment of  ether,  atom,  or  molecule,  the  acceleration  {not  the 
velocity)  of  this  point  will  depend  on  the  position  of  this 
point  or  element  relative  to  other  points  or  elements  (and 
possibly  in  certain  cases  on  its  velocities  relative  to  those 
(x>ints  or  elements).  For  particles  of  gross  "  matter,"  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  as  a  general  (if  not  invariable)  rule  suffi- 
cient to  assert  that  the  mode  in  which  their  velocity  is 
being  spurted  and  shunted  de{>ends  solely  on  their  position 
relative  to  other  particles.  In  particular,  if  two  particles  be 
alone  in  the  field,  their  mutual  accelerations  will  depend 
on  their  relative  position  and  may- be  conceived  as  taking 
place  in  the  line  joining  them,  but  in  opposite  senses. 

§  6. —  Velocity  as  au  Epitome  of  Past  History.     Mechanisvi 

and  Materialism 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  these  statements  which 
deserve  special  notice.  If  we  avoid  the  metaphysical  idea 
of  force,  and  consider  causation  as  pure  antecedence  in 
phenomena  (pp.  1 28-1 31),  then  the  cause  of  change  of 
motion  or  acceleration  must  in  our  conceptual  model  of 
the  phenomenal  world  be  associated  with  relative  position. 
The  given  velocities  of  a  system  at  any  time  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  sum  of  the  past  changes  of  motion  ; 
or  the  causes  of  a  given  motion  can  only  be  conceived  as 
lying  in  the  totality  of  all  past  relative  positions  of  the 
system.  Thus  force,  as  the  conceptual  idea  of  moving 
cause,  could  only  be  defined  as  the  history  of  the  relative 
positions  of  a  system.  This  history  determines  the  actual 
velocities  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  while  actual  position 
determines  how  the  velocities  are  instantaneously  changing. 
The  "  actual  position,"  however,  is  the  conceptual  equivalent 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  perceptually  distinguish  coexisting 
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sense-impressions,  while  "  past  history  "  is  the  conceptual 
equivalent  of  the  perceptual  sequence  in  sense-impressions. 
"Actual  position"  and  "past  history"  taken  in  conjunction 
thus  symbolise  what  we  have  termed  the  routine  of  per- 
ceptions (p.  1 01).  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  with 
Professor  Tait  and  other  metaphysical  physicists  we  even 
project  our  conceptions  into  the  perceptual  sphere,  we  still 
shall  not  find  in  "  force,"  as  either  the  cause  of  motion,  or 
the  cause  of  change  in  motion,  anything  more  than  that 
routine  of  perceptions  which  we  have  already  seen  is  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  definition  of  causation  (p.  1 30). 

The  idea  that  the  past  history  of  a  corpuscle  is  re- 
sumed in  its  present  velocity  is  an  important  one.     If  we 
knew  the  actual  velocities  of  all  existing  corpuscles  and 
how  their  accelerations  depend  on  relative  position  (or  it 
may  be  also  on  relative  velocity),  then  theoreticcdly^  by  aid 
of  the  process  indicated  on  our  p.  232,  or  by  an  extension 
of  this  process  to  extended  geometrical  systems,  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  out  the  whole  of  the  past,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  the  future  history  of  our  conceptual 
model  of  the  universe.     The  data  would  be  sufficient  to 
theoretically   solve  these  problems,  although    our  brains 
would  be  quite  insufficient  to  manipulate  the  necessary 
analysis.     Portions  of  it  they  do,  however,  manage.     From 
the  present  velocities  of  earth  and  moon  and  their  known 
accelerations  relative  to  the  sun  and  to  each  other,  we 
calculate  the  eclipses  of  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and   rectify  our  chronology  by  determining  the  dates  of 
eclipses  which  are  recorded  in  tfie  history  of  past  human 
experience.     Or,  again,  from  thermal  or  tidal  data  we 
describe  the  condition  of  the  universe  as  we  conceive  it  to 
have  been  millions  of  years  back,  or  as  we  conceive  it  will 
be  millions  of  years  hence.     In  all  such  cases  we  consider 
that  because  our  conceptual  model  describes  very  accu^ 
rately  our  limited  perceptual  experience  of  past  and  present^, 
it  will  continue    to   do   so  if  we    apply  it  to  describe 
sequences  which  cannot  be-^erified  as  immediate  sense- 
impressions.    In  this  case  we  are  clearly  making  inferences, 
but  inferences  which  are  logically  justifiable  (p.  60  and 
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Chap.  IX.  §  11);  \vc  assume  that  because  our  conceptual 
model  describes  very  accurately  our  immediate  perceptual 
experience,  it  would  also  describe  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  that  exjjerience,  did  they  exist  i>crceptually ; 
it  is  logical  to  infer  when  we  see  the  panorama  of  a  river, 
one  portion  of  which  accurately  depicts  all  we  know  of 
the  river  Thames,  that  the  rest  of  the  panorama  depicts 
parts  of  the  savtc  river,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
In  the  necessarily  limited  verifiable  correspondence  of  our 
perceptual  experience  with  our  conceptual  model  lies  the 
basis  of  our  mechanical  description  of  the  universe.  As  a 
shorthand  risunt^  of  our  perceptual  experience,  and  as  a 
co-ordination  of  that  experience  with  stored  sense-impresses, 
the  only  objective  element  of  this  mechanical  theory  is 
seen  to  lie  in  the  similar  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties 
of  two  human  minds.  Thus  the  sole  support  of  that 
materialism  which,  "  proceeding  from  the  fixed  relation 
between  matter  and  force  as  an  indestructible  basis/'  finds 
"mechanical  laws  inherent  in  the  things  themselves," 
collapses  under  the  slightest  pressure  of  logical  criticism.* 
But  while  we  sweep  away  materialism  and  allow  that 
mechanism  is  no  explanation,  only  a  conceptual  description 
of  the  changes  we  perceive  in  phenomena,  we  must  not 
rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  and  underrate  the  surprising 
value  of  our  mechanical  model  of  the  universe.  Many  as 
arc  its  defects  and  failures  we  yet  see  its  accuracy  surely, 
if  gradually,  extending ;  its  assertions  as  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  and  its  predictions  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  the  future  continually  receive  the  most  striking 
and  ample  verification.  At  times  when  mechanical 
analysis  through  some  recondite  mathematical  process  has 
enabled  us  to  resume  in  a  few  brief  statements  numerous 
facts  of  perceptual  experience,  our  reason  seems  lord  of  the 
universe,  and    we    foretaste  what    a    developed    human 

*  The  chief  German  repretentmtivet  of  this  materialism  are  J.  MoleschoCt 
tod  L.  Biichner,  and  it  has  found  its  warmest  supporters  in  Eng^land  among 
Uw  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that 
Um  filled  lady,  who  speaks  of  secularisu  as  holding  the  **  creed  of  QiflTord  and 
Charles  Bradlaugh/'  has  (ailed  to  see  the  irreconcilable  divecgence  between 
Uie  inventor  of  **  mind-stuflT**  and  the  follower  of  Biichner. 
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intellect  might  achieve  in  foretelling  the  future  or  desorib- 
ing  the  past  To  one  who  carried  the  mechanical  descrip- 
tion of  the  universe  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to 
Laplace  at  the  summit  of  his  course  of  discovery,  there 
appeared  a  vision  and  he  wrote  it  down  in  the  material- 
istic phrases  of  his  age : — 

"We  ought  then  to  regard  the  present  state  of  the 
universe  as  the  effect  of  its  antecedent  state  and  as  the 
cause  of  the  state  that  is  to  follow.  An  intelligence  which 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  forces  by  which  nature 
is  animated  and  with  the  several  positions  at  any  given 
instant  of  all  the  parts  thereof ;  if,  further,  its  intellect  were 
vast  enough  to  submit  these  data  to  analysis,  would  include 
in  one  and  the  same  formula  the  movements  of  the  lai^est 
bodies  in  the  universe  and  those  of  the  lightest  atom. 
Nothing  would  be  uncertain  for  it,  the  future  as  well  as 
the  past  would  be  present  to  its  eyes.  The  human  mind, 
in  the  perfection  it  has  been  able  to  give  to  astronomy, 
affords  a  feeble  outline  of  such  an  intelligence.  Its  dis- 
coveries in  mechanics  and  in  geometry,  joined  to  that  of 
universal  gravitation,  have  brought  it  within  reach  of  com- 
prehending in  the  same  analytical  expressions  the  past 
and  future  states  of  the  systems  of  the  world."  ^ 

Only  those  who  realise  the  enormous  strides  made  by 
applied  mathematics  in  the  age  of  Laplace,  and  have 
tasted,  even  if  in  a  small  d^ree,  the  joy  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, can  fairly  judge  such  words.  To  treat  them  with 
contumely  as  a  "  Laplacean  conceit,"  and  to  join  with 
Napoleon — that  waster  of  human  intellectual  power — in 
declaring  their  writer  as ''fit  for  nothing  but  solving  problems 
in  the  infinitely  little,"  ^  is  indeed  to  proclaim  oneself  a 
dullard  unable  to  appreciate  some  of  the  most  marvellous 
products  of  the  human  mind.  If  our  mechanical  descrip- 
tion of  the  universe  has  not  progressed  at  the  rate  Laplace 

^  Essai  Philosophique  sttr  Us  ProbabUiUs^  p.  4.  Paris,  18 19.  .  Laplace 
condniies:  *'A11  its  efforts  in  the  search  for  truth  cause  it  to  continually 
approach  the  intelligence  we  have  just  conceived,  but  from  this  inteiligenu 
it  wiU  ever  rtmain  infimiely  distan/.**  The  last  words  are  often  omitted  by 
those  who  cite  the  passage. 

'  James  Ward  :  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,     London,  1899. 
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felt  justified  in  hoping  for,  it  is  lanj^cly  because  \vc  have 
had  no  second  Laplace  to  deal  with  "  the  infinitely  little," 
as  the  first  Laplace  dealt  with  "the  infinitely  large." 
The  mechanical  theory  Laplace  foreshadowed  will  never 
enable  us  to  assert  that  such  an  event  must  of  necessity 
have  occurred  in  the  past  or  must  unquestionably  occur  in 
the  future.  But  the  description  in  terms  of  motion,  the 
brief  formula  expressing  the  changes  in  time  and  space  of 
geometrical  concepts,  is  the  whole  content  of  natural 
science/  and  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  at  the  enormous 
power  this  conceptual  model  even  at  present  gives  us  of 
understanding  the  recorded  past  and  of  anticipating  the 
experiences  of  the  future,  than  idly  criticise  the  "incapacity  " 
of  one  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  scientific  worker 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  advance  our  conceptual  notions 
in  the  mechanical  field. 

§  7. — The  Fourth  Law  of  Motion 

It  is  high  time,  however,  that  we  should  return  to  our 
discussion  on  the  laws  of  motion,  and,  assuming  for  the 
present  that  relative  position  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
determination  of  mutual  accelerations,  we  must  ask  what 
more  exact  laws  may  be  postulated  with  regard  to  these 
accelerations.  We  have  in  the  first  place  to  investigate 
how  far  the  individuality  of  the  dancers  is  to  be  conceived 
as  influencing  the  manner  in  which  they  spurt  each  other's 
motion.  Do  any  two  dancers,  whatever  their  race  and 
family,  and  under  whatever  surroundings  they  may  meet, 
always  dance  in  the  same  fashion  whenever  they  come  to 
the  same  position  ?  Or  must  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
classify  our  corpuscles  by  some  scale  which  may  itself 
indeed  change  with  a  change  in  the  field  ?  Again,  are 
two  dancers  to  be  conceived  as  dancing  in  the  same 
manner  whatever  aspect  (p.  1 97)  they  bear  to  each  other, 

*  I  ate  thb  word  porpotely,  for  I  allow  no  distinction  altimatelf  between 
the  phjTticml  mnd  biological  branches  of  science.  As  the  latter  advance,  mere 
datcripcions  of  sequences  of  sense-impressions  are  nu>re  and  more  likely  to  be 
wflnMrt  by  formabe  describing  conceptual  motions ;  such  is,  indeed,  the 
rfffifPHf*  aim  of  thoae  somewhat  embryonic  studies  ** cellular  dynamics** 
and  **  protoplasmic  mechanics.** 
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whether  they  come  to  the  same  position  face  to  face,  or 
back  to  back,  as  it  were  ?  Lastly,  if  we  know  how  A  and 
B  influence  each  other's  motions  when  they  are  alone  in 
the  field,  and  how  A  and  C  dance  when  alone  together, 
shall  we  be  able  to  tell  how  A  will  act  in  the  presence  of 
both  B  and  C  ?  Here  are  a  number  of  ideas  which  we 
must  try  and  express  in  scientific  language  with  the  view 
of  determining  what  answers  are  to  be  given  to  the 
problems  they  suggest 

In  the  first  place  we  ask  the  question : — 
Is  there  any  relation  between  the  mutual  accelerations 
of  two  corpuscles  A  and  B,  which  is  independent  (i)  of 
their  relative  position,  and  (2)  of  their  possible  companions 
in  the  field  ?  Is  there  any  relation,  in  fact,  which  depends 
on  the  individualities  of  the  corpuscles  A  and  B  ? 

This  problem  may  be  termed  that  of  the  Kinetic  Scale} 
Let  us  see  how  we  might  solve  this  problem  ideally.  We 
might  take  two  corpuscles  and  put  them  at  different 
distances  in  a  field  in  which  they  alone  exerted  influence, 
and  we  might  measure  their  mutual  accelerations.  Then 
we  might  repeat  this  process  with  other  corpuscles  in  the 
field,*  and  vary  the  field  itself  in  every  possible  manner. 
We  should  thus  obtain  two  series  of  numbers,  the  one 
series  representing  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B,'  and 
the  other  the  acceleration  of  B  due  to  A.  In  the  sphere 
of  conception  we  should  then  be  applying  the  scientific 
method  of  classifying  facts,  and  trying  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  facts  to  discover  a  law  or  formula  by  aid  of 
which  they  might  be  described.  And  we  should  very 
soon  find  a  fundamental  relation  between  these  mutual 
accelerations  of  A  and  B.     Returning  to  our  Fig.  22,  we 

^  Kimiu  is  an  adjectiTe  formed  from  Greek  tAn^ix^  a.  dance^  a  movement ; 
the  kinetic  scale  signifies  a  scale  of  moTement. 

'  The  manner  in  which  the  part  of  A's  acceleration  due  to  B  might  be 
separated  from  that  doe  to  the  other  corpuscles  in  the  same  field  cannot  be 
fully  discwispd  in  this  work. '  In  many  cases  it  could  be  discriminated  by  aid 
of  the  parallelogram  of  acceleration  (p.  236). 

'  By  the  expression  **  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B,"  frequently  used  in  this 
chapter,  the  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  B  enforces  A's  change  in  motion. 
The  term  is  solely  used  as  shorthand  for  the  conceptual  idea  that  A  and  B, 
when  in  each  oth^s  presence,  are  to  be  considered  as  changing  their  relative 
motions  in  a  certain  manner. 
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should  discover  that  the  number  of  units  of  length  in  0/ 
(if  this  represents  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B)  was 
always  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  number  of  units  of  length 
in  QY  (or  the  acceleration  of  B  due  to  A).  If  Q/  were  7 
units  and  QV  3  units,  then  whatever  other  corpuscles 
were  brought  into  the  field,  or  however  the  relative  position 
of  A  and  B  might  be  altered,  still  Qt  and  QV,  be  they 
both  large  or  both  small,  would  always  have  the  ratio  of 
7  to  3.  Now  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to  our 
first  question,  and  we  may  state  our  immediate  conclusion 
in  the  following  words  : — 

Tfu  ratio  of  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  B  dtu  to  A  must  always  be  considered  to  be  tlu 
same  whatever  be  tlu  position  of  A  and  B,  and  whatever  be 
tlu  surrounding  field. 

The  ratio  of  mutual  accelerations  is  thus  seen  to  depend 
on  the  individual  pair  of  dancers,  and  not  on  their  relative 
position,  or  the  presence  and  character  of  their  neighbours. 

But  the  reader  may  ask  :  How  can  science  possibly 
have  drawn  such  a  wide-reaching  conclusion  as  this,  since 
even  the  most  metaphysical  of  physicists  has  never  caught 
one  corpuscle,  let  alone  two,  and  could  not  therefore  have 
experimented  upon  them  in  every  possible  field  ?  The 
answer  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  to  the  problem  of 
the  gravitating  particles  (p.  281).  Physicists  have  ex- 
perimented on  perceptual  bodies  in  all  sorts  of  fields ; 
they  have  electrified,  magnetised,  warmed,  or  mechanically 
united  by  strings  or  rods,  bodies  of  finite  dimensions  ;  but, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  field,  they  have  found  that  the 
smaller  the  bodies — the  more  nearly  they  approached  the 
conceptual  limit  of  particle, — the  more  nearly  they  have 
been  able  to  describe  the  sequence  of  their  sense-impressions 
by  aid  of  conceptual  particles  obeying  the  above  law. 
They  then  postulated  the  above  law  as  true  for  particles, 
and,  inverting  the  process,  proceeded  by  aid  of  this  law  to 
describe  the  motion  of  those  aggregates  of  particles  which 
are  our  symbols  for  perceptual  bodies  The  validity  of\ 
the  law  was  then  demonstrated  by  the  power  it  was  found 
to  give  us  of  predicting  the  future  routine  of  our  sense-; 
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impressions  with  regard  to  perceptual  bodies.  •  Once 
established  as  a  mechanical  principle  for  particles,  it  was 
natural  to  investigate  whether  its  application  to  the  whole 
range  of  corpuscles  would  give  results  in  agreement  with 
our  perceptual  experience.  In  so  far  as  it  did  so,  it 
became  recognised  as  a  universal  law  of  mechanisni. 
This  process  of  discovering  and  then  justifying  the  con- 
ceptual law  by  aid  of  our  perceptual  experience  applies  to 
all  our  further  statements  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  I  shalf  not  think  it  necessary  for  my  present 
purposes  to  refer  in  each  individual  case  to  the  experi- 
mental discovery  and  justification. 

§  8. — The  Scientific  Conception  of  Mass 

This  fourth  law  of  motion  carries  us  a  long  way  in 
our  description  of  the  dance  of  corpuscles,  but  I  have  now 
to  ask  the  reader  to  follow  me  in  a  rather  more  difficult 
investigation.  This  will,  however,  eventually  repay  us  by 
the  number  of  new  ideas  to  which  it  introduces  us.  As 
the  fourth  law  stands  at  present  we  should  have  to  make 
experiments  on  every  possible  pair  of  corpuscles  in  order 
to  form  a  scale  of  the  ratios  of  their  mutual  accelerations. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  very  laborious  process  we  conceive 
a  standard  corpuscle  taken,  which  we  will  represent  by 
the  letter  Q,  and  we  suppose  a  record  formed  of  the  ratio 
of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  Q  and  of  each  of  the  other 
corpuscles  with  which  we  populate  conceptual  space. 

By  the  third  law  of  motion  the  acceleration  of  Q  due 
to  A  will  always  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  acceleration 
of  A  due  to  Q,  whatever  be  the  field.  Now  we  are  going 
to  give  a  name  to  this  ratio ;  we  shall  call  it  the  nuiss  of 
A  relative  to  the  standard  Q,  or  more  simply  the  mass  of 
A      Thus  we  have : — 

-  -         -  .       Acceleration  of  Q  due  to  A  ,\ 

Mass  of  A  =  -T r— —: TT-i — 1—7^     '     •     («)• 

Acceleration  of  A  due  to  Q  ^  ^ 

And  similarly,  if  B  be  a  second  corpuscle,  we  have : — 

^         -  -,      Acceleration  of  Q  due  to  B 
^^'>f^  =  Acceleration  of  B  due  to  Q     '     '    ^^ 
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This  definition  leads  us  to  two  important  points.  \Vc 
sec,  namely,  that  the  mass  of  a  corpuscle  has  relation  to 
some  standard  corpuscle,  or  mass  is  always  a  relative 
quantity  ;  and,  further,  mass  is  a  mere  number  represent- 
ing a  ratio  of  accelerations.  We  have  here,  then,  a 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  definition  ;  we  can  grasp 
what  velocity  means,  and  wc  can  understand  how  its 
change  is  measured  by  acceleration.  Mass,  accordingly, 
as  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  units  in  two  accelerations, 
is  a  conception  which  can  easily  be  appreciated.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  mass  is  invariably  determined  scientific- 
ally, yet  nevertheless  the  reader  will  frequently  find  mass 
defined  in  text -books  of  physics  as  "the  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  body."  After  our  discussion  of  matter  in 
Chapter  VII.  the  reader  will  easily  appreciate  how  idle  is 
a  definition  of  mass  in  terms  of  matter.* 

§  9. —  Tlu  Fifth  Law  of  Motion,      Tlu  Definition  of  Force 

We  can  now  pass  to  the  next  stage  in  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  corpuscular  dance.  Having  selected  a 
standard  corpuscle  Q,  we  conceive  the  masses  relative  to 
It  of  many  other  corpuscles — A,  B,  C,  etc. — measured. 
If  we  tabulated  these  masses  and  then  compared  them 
with  the  ratio  of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  A  and  B,  B 
and  C,  C  and  A,  etc,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  were  any  relation  between  the  mutual  accelerations 
of  each  pair  and  their  masses,  we  should  very  soon  dis- 
cover a  fifth  important  law  of  motion,  namely,  that  tlu 
ratio  of  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B  to  tlu  acceleration  of 
B  due  to  A  is  exactly  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  vuus  ofHto 
the  mass  of  A,  or  in  simple  algebraical  notation  : — 

Acceleration  of  A  due  to  B  __  Mtn  of  B  .  . 

Acceleration  of  B  due  to  A      Man  of  A    * 

This  is  expressed  briefly  by  the  statement  that  mutual 

'  Quantity  belongs  essentially  to  the  sphere  of  sense  •  impression.  Wc 
cannot  consider  it  to  have  any  meaning  when  projected  beyond  that  sphere. 
It  teems,  therefore,  illogical  to  apply  the  word  quantity  to  the  metaphysical 
*'  source  ^  of  sense-impressions. 
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accelerations  are  inversely  as  masses.  The  validity  of 
this  statement  is  demonstrated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  fourth  law  of  motion.  We  note  that  if 
unity  be  taken  as  representing  the  mass  of  the  standard 
corpuscle  *  Q,  the  definition  of  mass  on  p.  302  may  be 
replaced  by  the  formula  : — 

Acceleration  of  Q  due  to  A  _  Mass  of' A  .^. 

Acceleration  of  A  due  to  Q  ""  Mass  of  Q    •     •     v  ;> 

a  result  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  law  just  stated. 

Now  this  law  may  be  put  into  a  slightly  different  form. 
By  a  well-known  proposition  '  the  product  of  the  means 
in  any  proportion  is  equal  to  that  of  the  extremes.  Hence 
it  follows  that : — 

Mass  of  A  X  Acceleration  of  A  due  to  B 
=Mass  of  B  X  Acceleration  of  B  due  to  A. 

We  will,  then,  give  a  name  to  this  product  of  mass  into 
acceleration  ;  we  will  term  the  product  of  the  mass  of  A 
into  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  the  presence  of  B,  the 
force  of  "R  on  A.  This  force  will  be  considered  to  have 
the  direction  and  sense  of  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B, 
while  its  ms^itude  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  in  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B  by  the 
number  of  units  in  the  mass  of  A.  Thus  the  proper 
measure  of  a  force  will  be  its  number  of  units  of  mass- 
acceleration.  Remembering  that  the  accelerations  of  A 
and  B  are  of  opposite  sense,  we  can  now  restate  our  fifth 
law  in  new  language,  thus  : — 

The  force  of  R  on  A  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  of 
A  <>«  B  ; 

Or,  as  it  was  originally  stated  by  Newton  himself: — 

"  Action  and  Reaction  are  always  eqtuU  and  opposite  "  '    .     .     (e). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  with  our  definition  force    is  a 

certain  measure  of  haw  a  corpuscle  is  dancing  relative  to 

I 

[  ^  That  is,  the  ratio  of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  Q  and  an  absolutely 

j  identical  corpuscle.  •  These  accelerations  must  by  symmetry  be  exactly  equal, 

1  and  hence  their  ratio,  the  mass  of  Q,  must  be  taken  as  unity. 

I  ^  Euclid  y\,  16,  interpreted  arithmetically. 

I  s  «  Actioni  contrariam  semper  et  ttquaUm  esse  reactionem,'* 


' » 
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a  second  corpuscle,  this  measure  dcpenciing  partly  on  the 
individual  character  of  the  first  corpuscle  (its  mass)  and 
partly  on  the  attention  it  is  paying  to  the  presence  of  a 
second  corpuscle  (its  acceleration  due  to  the  second 
corpuscle).  That  this  measure  is  scientifically  a  convenient 
one  is  proven  by  its  general  use,  and  may  be  almost  fore- 
seen by  comparing  the  simplicity  of  the  statement  (e)  with 
the  complexity  of  (7).  The  definition  of  force  we  have 
reached  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  one  ;  it  is  completely 
freed  from  any  notion  of  matter  as  "  the  moving  thing,"  or 
from  any  notion  of  a  metaphysical  **  cause  of  motion." 
We  have  only  to  take  the  step  which  represents  the 
acceleration  of  A  due  to  B's  presence  and  to  stretch  or 
magnify  its  length  in  the  ratio  of  A*s  mass  to  the  mass  of 
the  standard  body  Q,  and  we  have  a  new  step  which 
represents  B's  force  on  A.  Force  is  accordingly  an 
arbitrary  conceptual  measure  of  motion  without  any 
perceptual  equivalent. 

The  distinction  between  the  definition  of  force  thus 
given  and  that  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books  * 
may  at  first  sight  seem  slight  to  the  reader,  but  the  writer 
ventures  to  think  that  the  distinction  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  an  intelligible  and  an  unintelligible  theory 
of  life,  between  sound  physical  science  and  crude  meta- 
physical materialism.  Causation,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  point  out,  is  only  intelligible  in  the 
perceptual  sphere  as  antecedence  in  a  routine  of  sense- 
impressions.  In  the  conceptual  sphere,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cause  of  change  in  the  motion  of  our  corpuscles  lies 
solely  in  our  desire  to  form  an  accurate  mechanical  model 
of  the  world  of  phenomena.  For  every  definite  configura- 
tion of  the  corpuscles  we  postulate  certain  mutual  accelera- 
tions as  a  mode  of  bringing  our  mechanism  into  tune  with 
our  sense-impressions  of  change.  Force  as  an  arbitrary 
measure  of  these   conceptual   changes   in    motion   is   in- 

I  "  Force  is  any  cause  which  tends  Co  alter  a  body's  natural  {tu  f)  state  of 
rtst«  or  of  oniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  '*  (Tait's  Dymamits  tf  «  Partuti, 
art.  %y).  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  we  cannot  conceive  any 
body  to  be  fuUurally  at  rest  or  moving  in  a  straight  line  unless  the  word 
be  re-defined  in  some  novel  seme,  say,  as  artificial. 

20 
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telligible.  On  the  other  hand,  to  project  the  cause  of 
motion  into  something  behind  sense -impression  is  to 
dogmatically  assert  causation  where  we  cannot  know,  to 
illogically  infer  from  the  like  to  the  unlike  (pp.  60,  156). 
The  only  alternative  is  to  consider  force  as  an  antecedent 
group  of  sense-impressions ;  thi^,  however,  is  not  only  to 
project  our  purely  conceptual  notions  of  motion  into  the 
perceptual  field,  but  it  throws  upon  us  the  duty  of  defining 
the  particular  group  of  sense-impressions  to  which  force 
corresponds.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  "  muscular 
sensation  of  force"  (p.  273),  which,  if  we  project  con- 
ceptions into  the  perceptual  field,  is  more  accurately  to  be 
described  as  a  sense-impression  of  mutual  acceleration 
indissolubly  linked  to  the  fact  of  consciousness.  It  throws 
absolutely  no  light  on  the  cause  of  motion  in  such 
''automata  without  consciousness,"  as  we  must  conceive 
**  phenomenal  corpuscles  "  to  be.  Hence,  whichever  way 
we  turn,  the  current  definitions  of  both  mass  and  force 
lead  us  only  into  metaphysical  obscurity.  Mass  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  body,  matter  as  that  which 
perceptually  moves,  force  as  that  which  changes  its  motion, 
are  tolely  and  purely  names  which  serve  to  cloak  human 
ignorance.  This  ignorance  is  at  bottom  the  ignorance  of 
why  there  is  routine  in  our  sense-impressions,  and  with 
this  question  of  routine  we  have  already  fully  dealt 
(pp.  10 1-6).  But  science  answers  no  why — it  simply 
provides  a  shorthand  description  of  the  how  of  our  sense- 
impressions  ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  if  mass  and 
force  are  to  be  used  as  scientific  terms  they  must  be 
symbols  by  aid  of  which  we  describe  this  how.  It  is  thus 
that  I  have  dealt  Mrith  them  ;  we  have  seen  that  to  briefly 
describe  the  corpuscular  dance,  which  forms  our  conceptual 
model  of  the  universe,  the  notions  of  mass  and  force  as 
based  on  mutual  accelerations  arise  naturally  and  with 
intelligible  definitions. 

§  10. — Equality  of  Masses  tested  by^  Weigldng 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  review  the  whole 
field  of  mechanics,  it  is  still  necessary  to  indicate  to  the 
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reader  that  our  definitions  of  mass  and  force  would 
ultimately  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusions  as  he  will  find 
in  current  physicah  text-books.  In  the  first  place  we 
will  investigate  an  elementary  problem  which  will  lead  us 
to  a  mode  of  testing  the  equality  of  masses.  Sup[>ose  we 
had  two  corpuscles  or  rather  particles  A  and  B  of  masses 
m^  and  w^  in  the  same  field,  and  we  will  suppose  them 
placed  in  a  horizontal  line,  A  to  the  left  and  B  to  the 
right  Now,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  system  to 
the  left  of  A,  which  we  need  not  definitely  describe,  we 


A 


^Af 


f.6 


B 


Fig.  23. 

will  suppose  A  to  have  an  acceleration  represented  by  g 
units  horizontally  to  the  left.  Similarly  B,  owing  to 
some  other  system,  shall  have  a  horizontal  acceleration  of 
g'  units  to  the  right.  Further,  A  and  B  will  mutually 
accelerate  each  other,  and  we  will  represent  B's  accelera- 
tion of  A  from  left  to  right  by  the  symbol  f^  and  A's  of 
B  by  f^  which  will  be  in  the  opposite  sense.  We  are 
going  to  choose  a  particular  "  physical  field "  for  the 
acceleration  of  A  and  B ;  they  shall  be  linked  together 
90  that  their  distance  cannot  change,  but  the  link  itself 
shall  be  conceived  as  producing  no  accelerations  in  either 
A  or  B.  We  might  conceptualise  this  link  by  aid  of  a 
limit  to  actual   perception,  namely,  by  a  fine  weightless 
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and  inextcnsible  string.  Such  a  string  would  not  in 
itself  alone  produce  sensible  accelerations  in  A  or  B.  Since 
the  string  is  inextensible,  the  whole  system  must  move  in 
the  same  direction,  say  from  right  to  left.  Then  clearly 
the  velocity  of  A  must  be  at  all  times  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  B,  or  the  string  would  be  stretched.  But  if 
the  velocities  of  A  and  B  are  always  equal,  their  accelera- 
tions must  also  be  equal,  or  their  velocities,  being  differ- 
ently spurted,  would  begin  to  differ.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  the  total  acceleration  of  A  towards  the  left  must  be 
equal  to  the  total  acceleration  of  B  in  the  same  direction, 
or  in  symbols : — 

But  by  the  fifth  law  of  motion  (i>.  (7),  p.  303) 

Thus  (i.)  and  (ii.)  are  two  simple  relations  to  find  f^^  and 
f^     By  elementary  algebra  we  have  : — 

Wn  +  mif  win  +  mj. 


Hence  we  deduce  :• 


Mfg  —  m^ 


Acceleration  of  A  or  B  to  the  \^(i=g-/ba—  — V       (">•)• 

Wa  +  Wft 

Further  : — 

Force  of  B  on  A  =  mass  of  A  x  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B, 

=  WaXy6a, 

IWn  +  Wfc 

=  Wft  y^Jahi  or  Force  of  A  on  B. 

Now  this  force  of  B  on  A  is  what  we  usually  term 
the  tension  in  the  string.     Hence  we  have : — 

Tension  in  the  string «  3 — *   ^  ^.  (iv.). 

A  further  important  point  has  now  to  be  noticed.  In 
order  that  A  and  B  should  be  at  rest  relative  ,to  the 
field  which  produces  the  acceleration  g,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  their  velocities  should  always  be  zero,  and  this 
involves    that    the  changes   in   their  velocities,  or 
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accelerations,  should  always  be  zero.  But  the  only  way  in 
which  these  accelerations  can  be  zero  is  seen  at  once  from 
(iii.)  to  arise  from  m^  and  ;///„  or  the  masses  of  A  and  H,  being 
equal,  for  then  the  difference  m^  —  ui/,  is  zero.  Thus  rest 
will  depend  on  the  equality  of  the  masses  of  A  and  B. 

A  further  conceptual  notion  can  now  be  introduced, 
namely,  that  the  terminal  physical  effects — consequent 
sense-impressions — are  not  altered  in  magnitude,  only  in 
direction,  by  carrying  a  weightless  ine.xtensible  string 
round  any  "  perfectly  smooth  **  body.  This  again  is  a 
purely  conceptual  limit  to  a  very  real  perceptual  experi- 
ence Now  we  will  suppose  our  string  placed  round  a 
perfectly  smooth  horizontal  cylinder  or  peg  inserted  under 
it  at  its  mid-point  C,  so  that  the  portions  eA,  /B  of  the 
string  hang  vertically  downwards.  We  can  further  sup- 
pose that  the  particular  systems,  which  produce  the 
acceleration  g  in  both  A  and  B,  are  now  replaced  by  the 
single  system  of  the  earth,  for  Galilei  has  demonstrated 
that  all  particles  at  the  same  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  conceived  as  having  the  same  vertical 
acceleration  {g)  towards  the  surface.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  if  two  particles  be  connected  by  a  weight- 
less inextensible  string  placed  over  a  perfectly  smooth 
cylinder,  the  acceleration  of  one  downwards  and  the  other 
upwards  is  given  by  the  relation  (iii.)  and  the  tension  in 
the  string  by  (iv.).  Hence,  if  the  particles  are  to  be  at 
rest,  or  to  "balance  each  other,"  their  masses  must  be 
equal.  In  this  case,  since  m^  =  /;/^,  the  tension  in  the 
string  equals  m^xg,  or  equals  the  product  of  the  mass 
of  A  into  the  acceleration  of  A  due  to  the  earth  ;  that  is, 
equals  \\i^  force  of  the  earth  on  A.  This  force  is  termed 
the  weight  of  A,  and  since  m^ »  m^^  it  follows  that  the 
weight  of  A  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  B. 

In  this  investigation,  therefore,  we  have  reached  the 
simplest  conceptual  notion  of  a  weighing-machine — an 
inextensible  string,  with  the  particles  suspended  from  its 
extremities,  placed  over  a  smooth  cylinder.  If  the 
weights  of  the  particles  are  equal,  their  masses  will  also 
be  equal,  and  they  will  balance.     Thus  equality  of  ma&s^% 
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may  be  tested  by  weighing.  Another  important  result 
also  flows  from  this  discussion.  If  a  particle  suspended 
by  a  string  be  at  rest  relative  to  the  earth,  then  its 
weight  will  be  equal  to  the  tension  in  the  string.  Hence, 
if  the  earth-acceleration  g  at  any  place  be  known,  we 
have  a  mieans  of  measuring  mass  in  terms  of  tension.  A 
further  development  of  this  principle  forms  the  basis  of 
important  methods  of  determining  the  equality  of  masses 
by  the  equality  of  strains  (p.  202)  due  to  equal  tensions. 


§  1 1. — Haw  far  does  tlu  Mechanism  of  the  Fourth  and 

Fifth  Laws  of  Motion  extend? 

Before  we  conclude  this  discussion  of  mass,  there  are 
still  several  points  with  regard  to  it  which  must  be 
elucidated  even  in  an  elementary  work  like  the  present 
We  have  first  to  ask  whether  our  fourth  and  fifth  laws  of 
motion,  with  the  definitions  of  mass  and  force  involved  in 
them,  must  be  conceived  as  holding  for  the  whole  range 
of  corpuscles  from  ether-element  to  particle.  The  same 
difficulty,  of  course,  arises  with  regard  to  force  as  arose 
with  regard  to  acceleration,  if  we  conceive  prime-atoms  as 
possibly,  and  chemical  atoms  and  molecules  as  almost 
certainly,  extended  bodies.  There  cease  to  be  definite 
points  between  which  the  mutual  accelerations,  and 
accordingly  the  forces,  have  their  directions.  We  are 
thrown  back  on  the  conception  that  if  these  laws  are  to 
be  applied  to  atoms  and  molecules,  it  must  be  to  the 
action  and  reaction  between  the  elementary  parts  of  those 
corpuscles  and  to  the  masses  of  the  elementary  parts  that 
our  laws  refer.  From  the  action  of  these  elementary 
parts  on  each  other  we  must,  then,  deduqe  by  aid  of  tbe 
above  laws  the  total  action  between  two  atoms  or  two 
molecules.  This  will  not  necessarily  be  measurable  by 
a  single  force  acting  between  two  definite  points. 

Further'  difficulties,  however,  arise  with  regard  to  our 
conception  of  mass.  Is  the  mass  of  an  ether-element 
of  the  same  character  as  the  mass  of  an  atom,  or  a  mole- 
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cule,  or  a  particle  ?  This  seems  very  doubtful  indeed. 
If  the  ratios  of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  two  ether- 
elements,  of  two  atoms  and  of  two  particles  be  each  in 
themselves  constant  and  capable  of  leading  us  to  a  clear 
definition  of  mass  for  each  type,  it  is  still  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  ratio  of  the  mutual  accelerations  of 
an  ether-element  and  a  particle  are  inversely  as  the  ratio 
of  the  ether-element  mass  to  the  particle  mass.  Possibly 
we  cannot  conceive  tluse  masses  measurable  by  the  same 
standard. 

If  the  prime-atom  consist  of  ether  in  motion,  then  its 
mass  would  certainly  vanish  with  this  motion  ;  but  the 
ether-elements  which  formed  the  prime-atom  would  still 
retain  their  ether-mass.  Hence  it  seems  likely  that  the 
possibility  of  a  velocity  entering  into  the  mass  of  gross 
•*  matter  "  may  hinder  us  from  asserting  that  the  ratio  of 
the  mutual  accelerations  of  ether-element  and  particle  is 
•*  inversely  as  their  masses."  Thus  the  idea  of  mechanical 
action  and  reaction  between  ether  and  gross  "  matter " 
becomes  very  obscure.  Of  the  validity  of  postulating 
these  laws  for  particles  there  can  be  small  doubt ;  they 
may  possibly  suffice  to  describe  the  relation  of  ether- 
elements  to  each  other,  but  they  cannot  be  dogmatically 
asserted  of  the  action  between  ether  and  gross  •*  matter." 
I  have  purposely  led  the  reader  to  these  difficult  and 
still  unsettled  points,  because  physicists,  finding  that 
certain  laws  of  motion  applied  to  particles  will  suffice  to 
describe  our  perceptual  experience  of  physical  bodies 
(which  they  represent  by  systems  of  particles),  are,  I 
venture  to  think,  too  apt  to  assert  that  these  same  laws 
hold  throughout  the  whole  of  the  conceptual  model  by 
which  they  describe  the  universe.  They  would  admit 
that  special  modes  of  acceleration  like  gravitation, 
magnetisation,  etc.,  probably  flow  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  prime-atom  and  the  particle  are  to  be  con- 
ceived as  constituted.  But  there  may  be  more  than  this 
to  be  admitted — the  greater  part  of  the  laws  of  motion  as 
we  state  them  for  particles  may  also  flow  from  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  particle.      They  may   largely 
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result  from  the  nature  we  postulate  for  the  ether  and 
from  the  particular  types  of  ether-motion  by  aid  of  which 
we  construct  the  various  phases  of  gross  "  matter." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  questioning  the  well-established 
results  of  modem  physics  when  we  ask  whether  to  con- 
ceive the  ether  as  a  pure  mechanism  ^  is,  after  all,  scientific  |^ 
The  object  of  science  is  to  describe  in  the  fewest  words 
the  widest  range  of  phenomena,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  conception  of  the  ether  may  one  day  be  formed 
in  which  the  mechanism  of  gross  "matter"  itself  may,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  resumed.  Indeed,  it  is  on  these  points 
of  the  constitution  of  the  ether  and  the  structure  of  the 
prime-atom  that  physical  theory  is  at  present  chiefly  at 
fault.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  careful  experi- 
ments to  define  more  narrowly  the  perceptual  facts  we 
want  to  describe  scientifically ;  but  there  is  still  more 
need  for  a  brilliant  use  of  the  scientific  imagination 
(p.  30).  There  are  greater  conceptions  yet  to  be  formed 
than  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  evolution  of  species  by 
natural  selection.  It  is  not  problems  that  are  wanting, 
but  the  inspiration  to  solve  them  ;  and  those  who  shall 
unravel  them  will  stand  the  compeers  of  Newton,  Laplace, 
and  Darwin. 


§  1 2. — Density  as  t/u  Basis  of  the  Kinetic  Scale 

If  our  mechanism  as  it  is  formulated  in  the  above 
laws  of  motion  can  only  be  definitely  asserted  as  true  for 
particles,  we  have  still  to  ask  how  the  geometrical  forms 
by  which  we  symbolise  perceptual  bodies  are  to  be  con- 
ceived as  constructed  from  particles,  and  how  many 
different  families  of  particles  we  are  to  postulate.  Now 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  answer  to  this  question,  we 
must  define  what  we  mean  by  sameness  of  substance. 
Suppose  we  take  two  portions  of  different  bodies,  or  of  the 

^  By  a  ^re  mechanism  the  writer  means  the  reader  to  undentand  a 
system  which  is  conceived  to  obey  all  the  fundamental  law*  of  motion  as 
stated  in  mechanical  treatises. 
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same  body,  and  suppose  \vc  find  these  portions,  however 
wc  test  them,  present  to  us  the  same  groupings  of  physical 
and  chemical  sense-impressions,  then  we  shall  term  these 
portions  of  the  same  substance,  r\irther,  if  portions  of  a 
body,  taken  from  any  part  of  it  whatever,  always  appear 
of  the  same  substance,  so  that,  if  we  could  postulate 
exactly  the  same  perceptions  of  shape,  any  one  portion 
might  be  mistaken  for  any  other,  then  we  shall  say  that 
the  body  is  homogeneous.  Now  although  we  cannot  realise 
a  particle  in  perception,  still  we  conceive  that  if  particles 
were  to  be  formed  by  taking  smaller  and  smaller  elements 
from  every  part  of  such  a  homogeneous  substance,  all 
these  particles  would  be  of  equal  mass}  Wc  thus  come 
to  look  upon  our  conceptual  symbol  for  a  homogeneous 
body  as  a  uniform  distribution  of  particles  of  equal  mass 
throughout  a  geometrical  surface.  Applying  our  laws  as 
to  the  motion  of  particles  to  such  a  uniform  distribution 
of  particles,  we  construct  a  motion  for  the  geometrical 
form  which  closely  describes  our  routine  of  sense-im- 
pressions in  the  case  of  those  perceptual  bodies  which 
approximate  to  the  conceptual  ideal  of  homogeneity. 
We  then  define  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  particles 
contained  in  any  portion  of  our  geometrical  form  as  the 
mass  of  this  portion.  From  this  it  follows  at  once  that : 
The  masses  of  any  two  portions  of  tlu  same  homogeneous 
substance  are  proportional  to  their  volumes. 

This  result  is  not  a  truism  ;  *  it  flows  only  from  the 
uniform  distribution  of  particles  which  we  postulate  for  a 
homogeneous  substance,  and  this  distribution  is  a  con- 
ception only  justified,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  by  the 
results  which  it  describes  being  in  accordance  with  our 
perceptual  experience.  If  we  take  two  small  and  equal 
volumes  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  then  the  smaller 
they  are  the  more  nearly  we  can  describe  our  perceptual 
experience  of  them  by  the  conceptual  symbols,  "  particles 
oi  equal  mass."  If  we  take  two  small  and  equal  volumes 
of  two  different  homogeneous  substances,  then,  the  smaller 

'  /.€.  oi  like  individuality  ;  fee  p.  299. 
'  It  might  well  he  described  as  the  tiirtk  fandjunental  law  of  roocion.  ^ 
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they  are,  the  more  nearly  we  can  describe  our  perceptual 
experience  of  them  by  the  conceptual  symbols  of 
"  particles  of  different  mass."  Thus  in  conception  each 
independent  substance  must  be  looked  upon  as  indi- 
vidualised for  the  purposes  of  our  mechanical  model  of 
the  universe  by  a  special  mass  for  its  fundamental 
particle.  If  we  take  any  homogeneous  substance  as  a 
standard  substance,  then  if  we  take  small  and  equal 
volumes  of  any  given  homogeneous  substance  and  of  the 
standard  substance,  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  the  particles 
by  which  we  represent  conceptually  these  volumes  as  they 
become  smaller  and  smaller  is  termed  the  density  of  the 
given  homogeneous  substance.^  It  follows,  from  the 
above  statement  as  to  the  masses  of  two  portions  of  the 
same  homogeneous  substance  being  proportional  to  their 
volumes,  that :  The  density  of  a  given  homogeneous  sub- 
stance is  the  ratio  of  the  inasses  of  equal  volumes  of  it  and 
cf  the  standard  substance. 

If  a  body  be  not  such  that  two  portions,  anywhere 
taken,  present  to  us  the  same  groupings  of  physical  and 
chemical  sense-impressions,  then  the  body  is  said  to  be 
heterogeneous.  If  we  take  small  and  equal  volumes  of 
this  body  from  different  parts,  then  the  smaller  we  take 
them  the  n^ore  nearly  we  find  that  our  perceptual  ex- 
perience of  them  can  be  described  by  particles  of  different 
masses.  If  we  take  small  and  equal  volumes  ''from  a 
given  point"  of  a  heterogeneous  body  and  from  the 
standard  homogeneous  substance,  then  the  smaller  we 
take  them  the  more  nearly  our  perceptual  experience  can 
be  described  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  particles.  The 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  this  particle  of  the  heterogeneous 
substance  to  that  of  the  particle  of  the  standard  substance 
is  termed  the  density  of  the  heterogeneous  substance  at 
the  given  point.  The  density  of  such  a  substance  is 
therefore  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  substance, 
the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  finite  volumes  of  the  given  and 

^  The  name  adopted  in  the  text-books  is  "  specific  gravity,"  but  I  think 
this  term  unfortunately  chosen  and  I  prefer  to  use  the  word  density  in  this 
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of  the  standard  substances,  it  is  a  quantity  wliich  varies 
from  point  to  point  of  the  heterogeneous  body. 

Clearly  the  notion  of  density  thus  discussed  affords 
a  key  to  the  manner  in  which  we  arc  to  conceive  the 
symbols  for  physical  bodies  constructed  from  aggregates 
of  particles.  By  means  of  density  we  individualise  sub- 
stances and  kinctically  classify  the  {^articles  which  are 
the  conceptual  elements  of  bodies.  Density  forms  the 
kinetic  scale  we  have  been  in  search  of  (p.  300)  ;  it  is  the 
fundamental  means  by  which  we  measure  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  accelerations  which  we  conceive  the 
ideal  elements  of  bodies  to  experience  in  each  other's 
presence.  It  throws  life  into  the  geometrical  forms 
by  means  of  which  we  conceptualise  the  phenomenal 
universe. 

The  reader  must,  however,  be  careful  to  note  that  the 
whole  of  this  discussion  of  density  abounds  in  purely  ideal 
notions.  I  have  defined  homogeneity  ;  but  homogeneity 
thus  defined  is  a  limit  drawn  purely  in  conception  to  a 
process  of  comparison  which  can  be  begun  but  not 
completed  perceptually.  No  perceptual  substance  is 
accurately  homogeneous.  Further,  I  have  spoken  about 
taking  '^  equal  volumes,"  a  process  which  is  a  geometrical 
conception,  and  never  exactly  realisable  in  perception, 
where  continuous  boundaries  cannot  be  postulated  (p. 
171).  Then,  again,  I  have  spoken  of  taking  a  "  volume 
at  a  point,"  and  of  the  "  density  of  a  heterogeneous  body 
at  a  point,"  conceptual  limits  again  having  no  exact 
perceptual  equivalents.  Lastly,  I  have  spoken  of  density 
as  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  "  certain  volumes/' 
and  of  aggregates  of  i>articles  as  filling  "geometrical 
forms."  These  indications  will  be  suiHcient  to  show  the 
reader  that  density,  like  mass,  is  a  conceptual  notion,  an 
ideal  means  of  classifying  the  symbols  of  our  conceptual 
model  of  the  universe.  We  do,  indeed,  choose  these 
densities  so  that  our  model  shall  describe  as  accurately 
as  possible  our  perceptual  experience,  but  the  density 
itself  belongs  to  the  conceptual  sphere,  and  is  defined 
with    regard    to    the   geometrical     forms    by    which    we 
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symbolise  physical  bodies.  It  is  a  conceptual  link  be- 
tween those  geometrical  forms  and  the  accelerations  with 
which  we  endow  them.  The  importance  of  this  point 
must  be  insisted  upon,  for  it  is  this  relation  between 
geometrical  volume  and  mass  in  the  case  of  homogeneous 
substances  which  led  physicists  to  the  definition  of  mass 
as  the  "quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  "(p.  303).  The 
geometrical  form  was  first  projected  into  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  then  this  form  filled  with  the  metaphysical 
source  of  sense -impressions  —  matter.  Mass  as  pro- 
portional to  volume  thus  became  mass  as  a  measure  of 
matter,  and  the  sluice-gate  was  opened  for  that  flood  of 
metaphysics  which  has  threatened  to  undermine  the  solid 
basis  of  physical  science. 

§  1 3. — The  Influence  of  Aspect  on  the  Corpuscular  Dance 

Hitherto  I  have  only  been  dealing  with  the  value  of 
the  ratio  of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  two  corpuscles. 
The  discussion  of  the  absolute  values  of  these  mutual 
accelerations  for  each  individual  field  would  carry  us 
through  the  whole  range  of  modern  physics ;  we  should 
have  to  deal  with  those  special  laws  of  motion  which 
describe  the  phenomena  we  class  under  the  heads  of 
cohesion,  gravitation,  capillarity,  electrification,  magnetisa- 
tion, etc.  To  discuss  these  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  my  present  work,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
general  points  I  must  notice  here.  I  proceed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  state  in  accurate  terms  the  second  problem 
suggested  on  p.  299.  I  ask  :  Are  the  absolute  magnitudes 
of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  two  corpuscles  influenced  by 
the  aspect  tluy  present  to  each  other  ? 

Now  no  very  decisive  answer  can  yet  be  given  to  this 
very  important  question  of  aspect  influence.  If  we  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  t3rpes  of  corpuscles,  there 
seem  no  facts  of  our  perceptual  experience  that  would 
lead  us*^to  suppose  that  aspect  plays  any  part  in  the 
mutual  action  of  ether-elements.  With  regard  to  the 
prime-atom,  we  can  only  leave  the  matter  unsettled  ;  if 
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thls  atom  were  a  vortcx-rinj^  asj)ccl  wduKI  Ikj  of  imporl- 
ancc,  but  if  it  were  an  ether-si|uirt  it  would  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  both  cases,  and  probably  in  most  other 
conceivable  mechanisms,  as|)cct  would  play  a  jjrcat  roU  in 
the  mutual  actions  between  chemical  atoms  and  between 
molecules.  These  groups,  built  up  of  comparatively  few 
prime-atoms,  can  hardly  accelerate  each  other's  motion  in 
the  sanie  manner  however  they  turn  towards  each  other. 
It  is  to  this  change  of  mutual  acceleration  with  change  of 
aspect  that  we  have  probably  to  look  for  aid  in  our  con- 
ceptual attempts  to  describe  such  phenomena  as  crystal- 
lisation and  magnetisation.  As  to  the  particle,  aspect  has 
probably  little  influence  when  we  are  dealing  with  particles 
at  distances  great  compared  with  their  vanishingly  small 
size;  but  it  is  still  conceivable  that  if  all  the  molecules  in 
a  particle  had  a  similar  aspect,  aspect  might  be  important 
in  determining  the  action  of  this  particle  on  an  adjacent 
particle.  In  the  phenomenon  of  gravitation  aspect  does 
not,  however,  play  any  part  that  we  can  perceptually 
appreciate.  On  the  whole  we  conclude  that  aspect  must 
be  considered  as  a  significant  factor  in  determining  the 
absolute  magnitudes  of  mutual  accelerations,  but  the  exact 
influence  which  the  "  posture "  of  our  dancers  has  upon 
the  mode  in  which  they  dance  remains  still  one  of  the 
obscure  points  of  physics  (see  pp.  3  i  2,  326). 

§  14. —  The  Hypotliesis  0/  Modified  Action  and  the 

Syntlusis  of  Motion 

The  next  problem  that  we  have  to  consider  is  one  that 
is  of  extreme  importance  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
synthesis  of  motion,  or  the  construction  of  the  motion  of 
complex  from  simple  groups  of  corpuscles  (p.  236).  It  is 
the  problem  of  modified  action,     I  may  state  it  thus  : — 

If  we  have  found  the  acceleration  of  A  ///  the  presence  of 
B,  will  tlu  magnitude '  of  this  acceleration  be  altered  ivhen 

*  We  have  already  seen  that  the  raiU  of  the  mutual  accelerations  or  of  the 
■MMCS  of  A  and  B,  it  not  to  l)e  conceived  as  altere<l  by  the  presence  of  other 
ooqMsdes  in  the  field  ;  but  this  leaves  the  que^ion  of  al>solute  magnitudes 
omcttled. 
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C  is  introduced  into  t/ie  presence  of  A  and  B  ?  This  prob- 
lem may  be  put  a  little  differently,  thus :  Suppose  we 
find  when  A  and  B  are  alone  in  the  field  that  the  accelera- 
tion of  A  due  to  B  is  represented  by  the  step  b^  and  that 
when  A  and  C  are  alone  in  the  field  the  acceleration  of 
A  due  to  C  is  represented  by  the  step  c^  then  when  both 
B  and  C  are  in  the  field  will  these  accelerations  remain 
the  same,  and  consequently  will  the  total  accelerating 
effect  of  B  and  C  be  represented,  owing  to  the  law  we 
have  stated  for  combining  accelerations  (p.  236),  by  the 
diagonal  step  d  of  the  parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  b 
and  r?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  conceive  that 
when  B  and  C  are  both  in  the  field  the  former  accelera- 
tion b  due  to  B  is  altered  to  V  and  the  acceleration  c  due 


A      ? 


Fig.  34. 

to  C  to  </,  SO  that  the  total  acceleration  of  A  is  now  the 
diagonal  </'?  Clearly  if  the  latter  statement  be  correct 
the  synthesis  of  motion  becomes  much  more  complex. 
It  will  still  be  true  that  the  acceleration  of  A  is  com- 
pounded of  the  accelerations  due  to  B  and  C,  but  these 
accelerations  will  depend  not  on  the  respective  positions 
of  B  and  C  relative  to  A,  but  on  the  configuration  of  the 
entire  system  A,  B,  C.  It^will  thus  be  impossible  to  form 
complex  motions  from  the  combination  of  simple  ones, 
until  we  have  determined  how  the  actions  b  and  r  of  B 
and  C  alone  are  modified  into  1/  and  ^/  by  being  super- 
posed. Now  this  question  may  also  be  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  force.  If  i»  be  the  mass  of  A,  then 
mY.b  and  iff  X  r  will  be  the  forces  of  B  and  C  on  A,  and 
will  be  represented  by  steps  m  times  the  steps  b  and  c  in 
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length  (p.  304).  If  1^  and  C  do  not  modify  each  other's 
influence,  then  their  combined  action,  «;iven  by  the  ac- 
celeration d^  corresponds  to  a  force  which,  measured  by  the 
product  of  mass  and  acceleration,  or  by  ;//  x  d,  is  ;//  times 
the  step  d.  This  force  is  termed  the  resultant  force  ;  and 
we  see  that,  since  the  resultant  and  component  forces  are 
respectively  vi  times  the  diagonal  and  the  sides  of  the 
acceleration -parallelogram,  these  forces  must  themselves 
form  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  a  parallelogram  A  fi  S  y 
which  is  a  magnified  picture  of  the  acceleration -parallelo- 
gram. This  is  the  famous  parallelogram  of  forces^  and  we 
notice  that  it  follows  at  once  from  the  parallelogram  of 
accelerations  when  we  assume  that  B  and  C  do  not  modify 
each  other's  action.* 

If  they  do  modify  each  other's  action  there  will  still  be 
a  parallelogram  (A  ff  h'  7')  of  forces,  namely,  the  resultant 
force  ///  X  a'  will  be  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  on 
the  sides  mxl/  and  m  x  r^.  But  if  we  mean,  as  physicists 
generally  do,  by  the  force  of  H  on  A  the  force  when  A 
and  B  are  alone  in  the  field,  and  similarly  by  the  force  of 
C  on  A  the  force  when  A  and  C  are  alone  in  the  field, 
then  we  must  assert  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  modified 
action  :  T/u  parallelogram  of  forces  is  not  a  synthesis  by 
which  we  can  truly  combine  forces. 

This  conclusion  may  appear  to  the  reader  so  entirely 
opposed  to  all  that  he  has  read  in  text-books  of  mechanics, 
that  he  may  be  led  at  once  to  reject  the  hypothesis  of 
modified  action.  One  of  Newton's  laws  of  motion  dis- 
tinctly excludes  indeed  this  hypothesis,  and  a  great 
simplification  in  our  process  of  constructing  complex  from 
simple  mechanical  systems  undoubtedly  arises  when  we 
exclude  it ;  we  have  not  to  deal  with  every  new  field 
afresh,  and  to  re-measure  accelerations  for  each  variation 
of  its  constituent  elements :  we  simply  analyse  it,  break 
it  up  into  simple  fields,  the  individual  motions  of  which 
have  been  previously  discussed.  Yet  it  is  not  scientific 
to  assert  that  the  simplest  hypothesis  is  necessarily  correct 

'  This,  for  the  puqxMCfl  of  the  physics  of  the  /arTiV/r,  might  be  spoken  of 
as  the  sewemtk  Uw  of  motion. 
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(Appendix,  Note  III,) ;  we  must  ask,  when  we  proceed  to 
extend  it  beyond  the  range  where  it  has  been  found  to 
describe  experience,  whether  it  still  suffices  to  simphTy 
our  conceptions,  or  leaves  undescribed  certain  recognised 
phases  of  perception.  Newton's  law  appears  perfectly 
sufficient,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  verified,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  particles  of  gross  "  matter."  The 
mutual  accelerations,  for  example,  of  two  gravitating 
particles  seem  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  particle ;  there  is  'nothing,  to  take  a  still  more  con- 
crete example,  yet  observed  which  would  compel  us  to 
conceive  that  the  mutual  accelerations,  by  which  we 
describe  the  mutual  dance  of  sun  and  earth,  are  in  the 
least  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  moon.  Yet  when 
we  come  to  extend  this  law  of  Newton's,  invaluable  as 
it  is  for  dealing  with  particles  of  gross  "matter,"  to  the 
mutual  action  of  molecules,  atoms,  and  ether-elements, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  reason  for  doubting  its 
accuracy. 

We  can  conceive  atomic  structures — for  example,  the 
ether-squirt — for  which  modified  action  is  essentially  true. 
There  are  phenomena  of  cohesion  which  can  hardly  be 
described  without  supposing  the  action  of  two  molecules 
A  and  B  to  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  a  third  mole- 
cule C*  There  are  chemical  facts  which  suggest  that  the 
introduction  of  a  third  atom  C  may  even  reverse  the  sense 
of  the  mutual  accelerations  of  two  atoms  A  and  B.  Nay, 
those  who,  in  order  to  describe  the  radiation  of  light,  treat 
the  ether  as  an  elastic  jelly  (p.  263),  will  find  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  conceptualise  its  elastic  structure,  without 
asserting  that  the  hypothesis  of  modified  action  is  true  of 
the  ether-elements.  The  parallelogram  of  forces,  then,  as 
a  synthesis  of  motion  must  be  considered  as  applying  in 
the  first  place  to  particles  of  gross  "  matter "  ;  its  exten- 
sion to  other  corpuscles  can  only  be  made  cautiously  and 

^  A  fuller  discussion  of  **  aspect  **  and  «  modified  action  "  by  the  present 
writer  will  be  found  in  Tod  hunter  and  Pearson's  History  of  ElcuticUy^  voL  L 
arts.  921-31,   1527,  and  vol.  ii.  arts.  276,  304-6.     See  also  the  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics ,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  321-2,  345,  353,  361. 
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with  coiUinual  reservation.  Like  so  many  other  tcature^ 
of  mechanism  it  cannot  be  dogmatically  asserted  to  hold 
for  all  corpuscles,  but  it  may  in  itself  flow  from  the  con- 
stitution we  i>ostulate  for  the  ether  and  the  structures  we 
assume  for  the  vari(jus  types  of  »jross  **  matter." 

^  15. — Criticism  of  the  Ncn'tonian  Laws  0/  Motion 

Before  we  close  our  discussion  of  the  laws  of  motion 
it  is  only  just  to  the  reader  to  state  that  the  method 
adopted  differs  widely  from  the  customary  physical  treat- 
ment ;  and  in  deference  to  the  authority  on  which  that 
treatment  is  based  some  comparison  and  criticism  seems 
called  for.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  current 
definitions  of  force,  matter,  and  mass,  and  shown  reasons 
for  rejecting  them  as  involving  metaphysical  obscurity. 
When,  therefore,  we  come  across  these  terms  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  motion  we  must  endeavour  to  inter- 
pret them  in  our  own  sense.  To  the  reader  on  first 
examination  the  Newtonian  statement  of  the  laws  of 
motion  may  seem  much  simpler  than  that  of  the  present 
chapter.  They  are  stated  generally  of  bodies,  and  appear 
to  describe  the  mechanism  under  which  all  bodies  move, 
and  therefore  presumably  describe  the  motion  of  the 
whole  range  of  corpuscles  from  ether-element  to  particle. 
Now  this  loses  sight  of  what  the  present  writer  thinks  a 
very  important  possibility,  namely,  that  not  only  special 
modes  of  motion,  but  much  of  the  mechanism  which 
describes  the  action  of  sensible  bodies,  will  be  found 
ultimately  to  be  involved  in  some  wide-reaching  concep- 
tion of  ether  and  atom.  It  is  not  logically  satisfactory  to 
describe  one  mechanism  by  another  of  equal  complexity  ; 
and  we  must  hope  to  ultimately  conceptualise  an  ether 
from  the  simple  structure  of  which  several  of  the  laws  of 
motion  postulated  for  particles  of  gross  *'  matter "  may 
directly  flow.  Remembering  these  points,  we  now  turn 
to  the  version  of  the  Newtonian  laws  given  by  Thomson 
and  Tait' 

I  A  TVeaiiu  0m  Natural  Philosophy ,  part  ii.  pp.  24 1-7.    The  writer  will  not 
admit  tKmt  be  is  lecond  to  any  one  in  hit  admiration  for  the  |*enias  of  Newton^ 

21 
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Law  I. — Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
unifortft  motion  in  a  straight  line^  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  compelled  by  force  to  change  that  state. 

Now  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  treatises  on 
dynamics  will   remember  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
chapters  is  frequently  entitled,  Motion  of  a  Body  under 
the  Action  of  no  Forces.     The  motion  described  is  of  an 
extremely  complex  kind.     For  example,  the  body  may 
not  only  be  spinning  about  an  axis,  but  may  be,  and  as 
a  general  rule  is,  conceived  as  continually  changing  the 
axis    about  which   it  spins.     The  "state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  "  is  thus  not  that  which 
the  physicist  postulates  to  describe  the  motion  of  a  body 
under  the  action  of  no  forces.     It  is  quite  true  that  we 
conceive  a  certain  point  termed  the  centre  of  mass  of  such 
a  body  to  be  either  at  rest  or  moving  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  conception  which  is 
itself  axiomatic,  but  arises   from   an   application  of  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  to  the 
particles  by  which  we  conceptually  construct  the  body. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  word  ^^^*does 
not   really    give    generality    to    the   law,   but    introduces 
obscurity ;  we  ought  at  least  to  replace  it  by  the  word 
particle.      In  the  next  place,  the  law  is  very  wanting  in 
explicitness  as  to  what  we  are  to  understand  by  state  of 
rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line.     All  motion 
must  be  relative  to  something,  but  Newton  does  not  in- 
dicate with  regard  to  what,  for  example,  the  relative  path 
is  a  straight  line.     Force  is  also  a  relative  term  (p.  304), 
but  Newton  nowhere  tells  us  what  the  force  on  the  body 
is  related  to.     Thus,  until  a  second   body  (or  a  definite 
"frame,"  p.  208)  be  introduced  (p.  287),  the  law  remains 
meaningless.      In  the  last  place,  what  are  we  too^nderstand 
by  the  words  "compelled  by  force  to  change  that  state"? 
We  take  force  to  be  a  certain  measure  of  motion,  namely, 

or  in  his  respect  for  the  authors  of  the  above  classical  Treatise,  Yet  he  cannot 
believe  that  the  two  centuries .  which  have  elapsed  since  Newton  stated  his 
Ltges  MotHs  <*  have  not  shown  a  necessity  for  any  addition  or  modification  "  ! 
Old  words  grow  as  men  are  compelled  to  express  new  ideas  in  terms  of  them, 
and  few  definitions  have  a  virile  life  of  even  a  score  years. 
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the  product  of  mass  into  acceleration  ;  then  to  assert  the 
absence  of  force  is  to  assert  the  absence  of  acceleration,  or 
the  law  would  merely  contain  the  platitude  that  without 
change  of  motion  a  particle  moves  uniformly.  Hut  Newton 
certainly  meant  something  more  than  this,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  force  in  the  sense  of  mediiuval  metaphysics  as 
"  a  cause  of  change  in  motion."  Now  the  nearest  approach 
we  can  get  to  his  idea  is  that  position  relative  to  surround- 
ing particles  determines  a  given  particle's  acceleration, 
and  thus  the  first  law  is  seen,  liberally  interpreted,  to 
amount  to  the  statement  that  surrounding  circumstances 
determine  acceleration — that  without  the  presence  of  other 
particles  there  is  no  acceleration.  This  is  the  important 
principle  of  inertia  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (p. 
286),  but  it  certainly  appears  to  be  stated  with  very  great 
obscurity  in  Newton's  first  law  of  motion.  Further,  even 
in  this  law,  as  I  have  restated  it,  no  hint  is  given  as  to 
what  application  the  principle  may  have  to  other  cor- 
puscles than  particles  of  gross  "matter"  (p.  289). 

Law  II. — Change  of  f notion  is  proportional  to  force 
applied^  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line 
in  w/iich  force  acts. 

This  is  a  veritable  metaphysical  somersault  How  the 
imperceptible  cause  of  change  in  motion  can  be  applied  in 
a  straight  line  surpasses  comprehension  ;  the  only  straight 
line  that  can  be  conceived,  or,  as  some  physicists  would 
have  \t^  perceived,  is  the  direction  of  change  of  motion. 
We  may  assert  that  the  imperceptible  has  this  direction, 
but  to  postulate  that  the  imperceptible  will  determine  this 
direction  for  us  seems  to  be  pure  metaphysics.  We  come 
down  on  our  feet  again,  however,  when  we  interpret  this 
law  as  simply  indicating  that  physically  force  is  going  to 
be  taken  as  a  measure  for  some  change  in  motion  (p.  304). 
As  to  the  exact  meaning  of  change  of  motion  taking  place 
in  a  straight  line,  all  the  real  difficulties  as  to  what  thing 
we  are  to  suppose  changing  its  motion,  and  what  is  the 
presence  associated  with  this  change  of  motion,  f>.  the 
difficulties  about  the  line  joining  two  corpuscles  (p.  310), 
are  concealed  by  talking  vaguely  about  force  as  an  entity 
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**  acting  in  a  straight  line."  Furthermore,  if  the  "  change 
of  motion  "  is  to  be  that  of  a  body,  not  a  particle,  then  we 
naturally  ask  which  point  of  the  body  will  have  its  motion 
changed  in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line.  We  are  thus 
again  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  thc^t  the  motion 
of  "  bodies  **  is  far  more  complex  than  is  in  the  least  in- 
dicated by  this  law. 

Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor  Tait  have  restated  the 
Second  Law  in  the  following  form  : — 

Wlun,  any  forces  whatever  act  on  a  body^  then,  wluther 
the  body  be  originally  at  rest  or  moving  with  any  velocity 
and  in  any  direction,  each  force  produces  in  the  body  the 
exact  change  of  motion  which  it  would  have  produced 
had  it  acted  singly  on  the  body  originally  at  rest. 

These  conclusions  they  consider  really  involved  in 
Newton's  Second  Law.  The  same  difficulty  repeats  itself 
here  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "  body." 
Further,  the  law  thus  expressed  denies  the  possibility  of 
**  modified  action  "  (pp.  317-21),  and  the  likelihood  that 
in  certain  cases  the  velocity  of  corpuscles  may  help  to 
determine  their  mutual  accelerations  (p.  294).  It  thus 
asserts  the  absolute  validity  of  that  synthesis  which  we 
have  termed  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  which  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  cannot  be  dogmatically  asserted 
of  corpuscles  of  all  types.^ 

Law  III. — To  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction,  or  t/te  mutual  actions  of  any  two  bodies 
are  always  equcd  and  oppositely  directed. 

If  we  replace  "  bodies  "  by  "  particles  " — for  the  mutual 
action  of  two  bodies  is  more  complex  than  a  reader  just 
starting  his  study  of  mechanism  would  imagine,  if  he 
naturally  interpreted  mutual  action  as  corresponding  to 
mutual  acceleration  iir~some  one  line — th^  above  law  is 
identical  with  our  Fifth  Law  (p.  303),  and  therefore  we 
need  not  repeat  the  qualifying  discussion  of  our  §  1 1. 
Sec  Appendix,  Note  II, 

■ 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  Lord  Kelvin  has  been  foremost  in  insisting  on 
the  multiconstant  character  of  elasticity,  a  property  which  is  certainly  most 
readily  described  by  this  very  hypothesis  of  modified  action. 
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The  Newtonian  laws  of  motion  form  the  start Inj^-point 
of  most  modern  treatises  on  dynamics,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  physical   science,  thus  started,  resembles   the   might}- 
j^enius  of  an   Arabian   tale  emerg^ing  amid   metaphysical 
exhalations  from  the  bottle   in  which  for  lon^  centuries  it 
has    been    corked    down.       When    the    mists    have   quite 
cleared  off  we  shall  sec  more  clearly  its  proportions,  and 
there  is  special  need  for  a  strong  breeze  to  clear  away  our 
confused    notions  as  to    matter,    mass,   and    force.      The 
writer  is  far  from  imagining  that  he  can  accomplish  this 
clearance,  but  he  is  convinced  that  a  firm  basis  for  physics 
will  only  be  found  when  scientists  recognise  that  mechanism 
is  no  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world — that  it  is  solely 
the  mode  by  which  we  conceptually  mimic  the  routine  of 
our  perceptions.      The  semblance  is,  indeed,  so  striking 
that  we  are  able  with  astonishing  accuracy  to  predict  in 
vast  ranges  of  phenomena  what  will  be  the  exact  sequence 
of  our  future  sense-impressiofra      If,  however,  the  scientist 
projects  the  whole  of  his  conceptual   machinery  into  the 
perceptual  world  he  throws  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  as  dogmatic  as  either  theologian  or  metaphysician. 
On  the  other  hand,  when   he  simply  postulates  the  con- 
ceptual value  of  his  symbols  as  a  mode  of  describing  past 
and    predicting    future    perceptual    experience,    then    his 
position  is  unassailable,  for  he  asserts  nothing  as  to  the 
why  of  phenomena.      But  as  soon  as  he  does  this,  matter 
as  that  which  moves,  and  force  as  the  cause  of  change  in 
motion,    disappear   into   the   limbo   of  self- contradictory 
notions.      What  moves  is  only  a  geometrical  ideal,  and  it 
moves    only    in    conception.       Why    things    move    thus 
becomes  an  idle  question,  and  how  things  are  to  be  con- 
ceived  as  moving  the  true  problem  of  physical  science.* 

In  this  field  wc  know  much,  but  our  account  of  the 
laws  of  motion  has  been  specially  intended  to  emphasise 
how  great  is  the  room  both  for  further  investigation  and 

1  *<Sach  demonst ration!,  however,  only  show  how  all  these  things  may  be 
iacenioosly  made  out  and  disentangled,  not  how  they  may  truly  subaist  in 
natvfe ;  and  indicate  the  apparent  motions  cNily,  and  a  system  of  niachiner)' 
arbitrarily  devised  and  arranged  to  produce  them — not  the  very  causes  and 
truth  of  things**  (Bacon,  Dt  Auj^meniit^  bk.  til  chap.  iv.). 
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for  the  exercise  of  disciplined  imagination.  In  the  vague- 
ness of  our  conceptions  of  ether  and  atom  lies  the  ill- 
explored  continent  which,  by  clearer  definition,  the 
Galilei  and  Newton  of  the  future  will  annex.  But  before 
this  annexation  there  is  work  for  the  unpretending  pioneer 
in  helping  to  clear  away  the  jungle  of  metaphysical  notions 
which  impedes  the  progress  of  physical  science. 

SUMMARY 

The  physidst  forms  a  conceptual  model  of  the  universe  by  aid  of  corpuscles. 
These  corpuscles  are  only  symbols  for  the  component  parts  of  perceptual 
bodies  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  resembling  definite  perceptual  equiva- 
lents. The  corpuscles  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  ether-element,  prime- 
atom,  atom,  molecule,  and  particle.  We  conceive  them  to  move  in  the 
manner  which  enables  us  most  accurately  to  describe  the  sequences  of  our 
sense-impressions.  This  manner  of  motion  is  summed  up  in  the  so-called 
laws  of  motion.  These  laws  hold  in  the  first  place  for  particles,  but  they  have 
been  frequently  assumed  to  be  true  for  all  corpuscles.  It  is  more  reasonable, 
however,  to  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  mechanism  flows  from  the  structure 
of  gross  *•  matter." 

The  proper  measure  of  mass  is  found  to  be  a  ratio  of  mutual  accelerations, 
and  force  is  seen  to  be  a  certain  convenient  measure  of  motion,  and  not  its  cause. 
The  customary  definitions  of  mass  and  force,  as  well  as  the  Newtonian  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  motion,  are  shown  to  abound  in  metaphysical  obscurities. 
It  is  also  questionable  whether  the  principles  involved  in  the  current  statements 
as  to  the  superposition  and  combination  of  forces  arc  scientifically  correct  when 
applied  to  atoms  and  molecules.  The  hope  for  future  progress  lies  in  clearer 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  ether  and  of  the  structure  of  gross  **  matter." 


LITERATURE 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  chapter  were  reached  when  the  author  was 
stud3ang  the  laws  of  motion  for  teaching  purposes  in  1882,  and  were  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  college  lectures  in  1884  and  subsequent  years.  A  brief 
account  of  them  was  published  in  1885,  on  pp.  267-71  of  Clifford's  Common 
Sense  of  the  Exact  Sciences,  but  the  only  published  work  in  which  the  author 
has  found  any  indication  of  similar  opinions,  or  from  the  perusal  of  which  he 
has  received  any  help  or  encouragement,  and  the  only  work  he  can  therefore 
heartily  recommend  to  the  reader,  is  : — 

Mach,  £. — Die  Mechanik   in  ihrer  Entwicklung,   S.    174-228.      Leipzig, 
1883. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  see   the   bearing   in   a  wider  philosophica 
aspect  of  this  idealistic  view  of  mechanism  on  life  may  consult : — 


\ 
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rrAK>«»\.   In,.       l"hc('hnmTs  of  ikMllinntl  (»tl]or  .Slu<lics  in  1! vol ii lion,  vol.  i.. 
c^Niy  nil  •'  Ucnclinn,"  and  Api>cndix. 
Tl.c  i.iiNioinnry  j>hysic.il  view  of  iho  I.awi  of  Muii«»n  will  \k*  foinul  in  :- 

('i.i.kk-Ma\\\  I  I  I,   I.    -M.Ulir  aiul  Motion,  pp.  .>.>-4S-      London.   1S76. 
IiioM^oN,  .Sit  \V..  and  'I'M  I ,  I'.  (1.      Treatise  «»n  Natur.il  IMiil<»>o;»hy,  part  i. 
pp.   2  1 0-2  I,  21040.      ( ■and)ridi;c,    1-^79. 
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§  I. —  The  Relation  of  Biology  to  Physics 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the  present  work,  still 
less  within  the  power  of  its  author,  to  treat  at  length  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  biological  science.  In  the 
present  and  following  two  chapters  only  certain  funda- 
mental conceptions  will  be  discussed.  The  object  of  our 
Grammar  so  far  has  been  to  investigate  the  radical  con- 
cepts of  physics,  the  basis  of  that  "  dead  "  mechanism  to 
which  science  is  popularly  supposed  to  reduce  the  universe. 
In  the  course  of  this  investigation  we  have  had  occasion 
to  call  in  question  several  of  the  notions  commonly 
associated  with  these  physical  concepts  ;  we  have  seen 
that  in  speaking  of  matter  and  force  much  of  our  current 
language  requires  to  be  remodelled  for  scientific  purposes. 
Now  physics  is  a  much  older  branch  of  science  than 
biology,  and  biologists  have  been  so  wont  to  look  with 
something  of  awe  and  a  little  of  envy  to  the  presumed 
exactness  both  in  language  and  in  conclusions  of 
mechanical  science,  that  it  may  come  with  rather  a  shock 
to  them  when  they  hear  that  physics,  like  biology,  is 
solely  a  description  and  not  a  fundamental  explanation. 
While  on  the  one  hand,  however,  physicists  can  get  on 
very  well  without  biology,  at  any  rate  within  a  certain 
limited  field  of  observation,  biologists,  on  the  other,  have 
not  only  adopted  many  of  the  physicist's  notions  as  to 
matter^  force^  and  eternity^  as  modes  of  describing  biological 
facts,  but  they  are  further,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 
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inevitably  bo md  to  physics  by  the  fact  that  Hfc  is  never 
found  apart  rem  physical  associations.  Mechanism,  on 
its  side,  does  not  as  a  theory  involve  a  discussion  of 
biological  phei'omena,  but  biology  without  a  discussion  of 
mechanism  is  necessarily  incomplete.* 

**  The  elements  of  living  matter  are  identical  with 
those  of  mineial  bodies;  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
matter  and  motian  apply  as  much  to  living  matter  as  to 
mineral  matter ;  but  every  living  body  is,  as  it  were,  a 
complicated  piece  of  mechanism  which  *goes,*  or  lives 
only  under  certain  conditions." 

So  wrote  Professor  Huxley  in  1880. 

The  use  of  physical  terms  abounds  in  biology,  often,  1 
fear,  with  scarcely  accurate  definition.  Nageli  talks  of 
the  "  known  forces  of  the  organism,  heredity  and  varia- 
bility "  ;  VVeismann  speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  the  egg 
being  "controlled  by  two  forces  of  different  kinds  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  have  been  by  one  of  them  alone  "  : 
he  further  talks  of  "  forces  residing  in  the  organism  " 
influencing  the  germ-plasm,  which  imj^erceptible  entity  he 
halves  and  divides  as  if  it  were  a  physical  quantity.^ 
Lankester  speaks  of  *'  that  first  protoplasm  which  was  the 
result  of  a  long  and  gradual  evolution  of  chemical 
structure  and  the  starting-point  of  the  development  of 
organic  form."  Biologists  lay  the  greatest  weight  on  the 
**  chemical  structure "  of  protoplasm  and  the  chemical 
processes  which  are  or  accompany  physiological  functions, 
while  free  use  is  made  of  such  terms  as  "unit-mass  of 
living  matter,"  "  resultant  of  organic  forces,"  "  molecular 
stimuli,"  "continuity  of  organic  substance,"  "conditions  of 
tension  and  movement,"  "  physical  constitution  necessary 

'  From  the  author's  standpoint,  of  course,  conceptions  as  rei^resenting  the 
pcodiicu  of  the  |)erceptive  faculty  are  largely  conditioned  by  the  perceptive 
facnlty  of  an  individual  gena«,  man  (pp.  82-87,  >77)t  ^ml  therefore  their 
MUare  may  be  ultimately  elucidated  by  biological,  in  particular  psychological, 
inquiry. 

^  If  Spencer  can  be  included  in  the  list  of  biologists,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  uses  force  without  special  definition  in  the  following  senses:  (i.)  At  cause 
of  change  in  motion  ;  (ii.)  as  a  biological  process  ;  (iii.)  as  a  name  for  kinetic 
energy:  (iv.)  as  a  name  for  potential  energ)* ;  (v.)  as  a  general  name  for 
physical  seiiae- impressions,  such  a»  light  and  heat,  etc ! 
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for  immortality,"  etc.  Now  either  these  terms  are 
used  figuratively,  in  which  case  we  ought  ^to  find  them 
re-defined,  or  else  biologists  have  adopteJ  them  from 
physics  and  intend  to  use  them  in  the  sense  of  the  latter 
science. 

But  there  is  small  doubt  that  the  latter  alternative 
represents  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  biologist  con- 
siders his  organic  matter  to  be  inexorably  united  to  the 
"  matter  "  of  the  physicist,  and  he  uses,  or  rather  considers 
he  uses,  such  terms  as  matter,  force,  mechanism,  etc,  in 
the  sense  of  the  sister  science.  This  dependence  of 
biology  on  physics  is  so  well  brought  out  in  the  following 
passage  that  the  reader  must  pardon  my  quoting  it  at  this 
stage  of  the  investigation  : — 

Experience  cannot  help  us  to  decide  this  question ;  we  do  not 
know  whether  spontaneous  generation  was  the  commencement  of 
life  on  the  earth,  nor  have  we  any  direct  evidence  for  the  idea  that 
the  process  of  development  of  the  living  world  carries  the  end  within 
itself,  or  for  the  converse  idea  that  the  end  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  means  of  some  external  force.  I  admit  that  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  vain  efforts  to  demonstrate  it,  remains  for  me  a 
logical  necessity.  We  cannot  regard  organic  and  inorganic  matter 
as  independent  of  each  other  and  both  eternal,  for  organic  matter 
is  continually  passing  without  residuum,  into  the  inorganic  If 
the  eternal  and  indestructible  are  alone  without  beginning,  then  the 
non-eternal  and  destructible  must  have  had  a  beginning.  But  the 
organic  world  is  certainly  not  eternal  and  indestructible  in  that 
absolute  sense  in  which  we  apply  these  terms  to  matter  itself.  We 
can,  indeed,  kill  all  organic  beings  and  thus  render  them  inorganic  at 
wiU.  But  these  changes  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  we  induce  in 
a  piece  of  chalk  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  it ;  in  this  case  we  only 
change  the  form,  and  the  inorganic  matter  remains.  But  when  we 
pour  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  worm,  or  when  we  bum  an  oak-tree,  these 
organisms  are  not  changed  into  some  other  animal  and  tree,  but  they 
disappear  entirely  as  organised  beings  and  are  resolved  into  inorganic 
elements.  But  that  which  can  be  completely  resolved  into  inorganic 
matter  must  have  also  arisen  from  it,  and  must  owe  its  ultimate  founds^ _ 
tion  to  it  The  organic  might  be  considered  eternal  if  we  could  only 
destroy  its  form,  but  not  its  nature.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
organic  world  must  once  have  arisen,  and  further,  that  it  will  som^ 
time  come  to  an  end.  ^ 

Now  this  passage  is  extremely  instructive,  for  we  have 

1  Weismann  :  Essays  on  Heredity,  p.  33.     Oxfofd,  18S9. 
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the  notion  of  the  "eternal  and  indestructible  "  character  of 
inorganic  **  matter "  used  to  demonstrate  the  **  logical 
necessity  "  of  spontaneous  i;eneration.  Tlie  reader  who  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  results  of  our  discussion  on  '*  matter  " 
and  has  recognised  :  (i)  that  "  matter  "  as  a  substratum  of 
our  sense-impressions  is  a  metaphysical  dogma,  not  a 
scientific  concept  (p.  260)  ;  (2)  that  eternity  is  an  idle 
phrase  in  the  field  of  noumcna  (pp.  185,  190);  and  (3) 
that  indestructibility  relates  to  certain  groupings  of  sense- 
impressions  and  not  to  an  undefinable  something  behind 
them  (p.  255),  will  be  inclined  to  admit  that  the  physicist 
is  not  wholly  free  from  responsibility  for  the  intrusion  of 
metaphysics  into  biology.  The  physicist  is  therefore 
hardly  warranted  in  demanding  that  the  biologist  shall 
accurately  define  his  use  of  such  terms  as  matter  and 
force,  for  the  physicist  himself  is  not  above  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  the  author  is  free  to  confess  that  the  con- 
cepts of  physics  as  defined,  and  he  believes  logically 
defined,  in  the  present  work  scarcely  lend  themselves  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  above  passage.  Nor  can  he  think 
that,  when  physics  has  impressed  upon  biology  that  force 
is  only  a  certain  measure  of  motion,  and  not  an  explana- 
tion of  anything  whatever,  biologists  will  be  so  ready  to 
ascribe  the  phenomena  of  life  to  "  forces  residing  in  the 
organism."  It  is  with  the  intention  of  suggesting  how 
the  view  of  mechanism,  discussed  in  this  work,  can  be 
conceived  as  applying  to  life  rather  than  of  dealing  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  biology,  that  the  present 
chapter  has  been  included  in  our  volume. 

§  2. — Mechanism  and  Life 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  seen  how  the  phenomenal 
world  is  a  world  of  groups  of  sense -impressions  dis- 
tinguished by  the  perceptive  faculty  under  the  two  modes 
of  space  and  time,  or  the  mixed  mode  of  change.  This 
change  or  shifting  of  sense-impressions  occurs  in  repeated 
sequences,  or  what  we  have  characterised  as  routim.     In 

the  sense-impression  itself  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  or 

N 
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enforce  a  routine,  nor  have  we  sufficient  grounds  as  yet  to 
definitely  attribute  this  routine  to  the  perceptive  faculty. 
It  remains  for  the  present  the  fundamental  mystery  of 
perception,  but  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  scientific 
kno>yledge  is  built.  Science  is  the  description  in  con- 
ceptual shorthand  (never  the  explanation)  of  the  routine 
of  our  perceptual  experience.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows 
that  the  task  of  the  biologist  is  to  describe  in  conceptual 
shorthand  (not  to  explain)  the  sequences  of  certain  classes 
of  sense-impressions.  The  problem  of  whether  life  is  or 
is  not  a  mechanism  is  thus  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
same  things,  "  matter  "  and  "  force,"  are  or  are  not  at  the 
back  of  organic  and  inorganic  phenomena — of  what  is  at 
the  back  of  either  class  of  sense-impressions  we  know 
absolutely  nothing — but  of  whether  the  conceptual  short- 
hand of  the  physicist,  his  ideal  world  of  ether,  atom,  and 
molecule,  will  or  will  not  also  suffice  to  describe  the 
biologist's  perceptions  of  life. 

The  mystery  in  the  routine  of  sense -impressions  is 
precisely  the  same  whether  those  sense-impressions  belong 
to  the  class  of  living  or  to  that  of  lifeless  groups.  Life 
as  a  mechanism  would  be  purely  an  economy  of  thought ; 
it  would  provide  the  great  advantages  which  flow  from 
the  use  of  one  instead  of  two  conceptual  shorthands,  but 
it  would  not  ** explain"  life  any  more  than  the  law  of 
gravitation  explains  the  elliptic  path  of  a  planet  (p.  1 35). 
As  we  have — to  speak  paradoxically— 7-no  sense  which 
can  reach  anything  behind  sense-impressions,  no  "  meta- 
physical sense  "  which  enables  us  to  perceive  that  supposed 
entity  **  matter,"  so  we  have  no  special  sense  which  enables 
us  to  perceive  another  supposed  entity,  **  life."  *  Life  and 
lifeless  are  merely  class  names  for  special  groups  of 
sense-impressions.  When,  therefore,  we  assert  "matter" 
as  the  substratum  of  one  group  of  sense-impressions  and 
"life"  as  the  substratum  of  another,  and  ''explain"  life 
by  aid  of  matter  and  its  attribute  "  force,"  we  are  simply, 
albdit  often  unconsciously,  wallowing  in  the  Stygian  creek 

>  The  *'  sen%  of  consciousness,"  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  hardly  a  tpedal 
tense  of  life,  for  consciousness  and  life  are  not  equivalent  tennt. 
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of  niclaj)hyslc  doL;ina.  If  llic  biolot^ist  ^ivcs  us  an 
accurate  account  of  the  development  of  the  ovum  and 
then  remarks  that  the  changes  are  f/z/c  to  '*  forces  resident 
in  the  e^g/'  he  certainly  cannot  mean  that  the  chemist 
and  piiysicist  are  capable  of  ixplaiuiii^  what  has  taken 
place.  lie  probably  considers  that  the  conceptual  short- 
hand of  chemistry  and  physics  would  suffice  to  describe 
what  he  has  himself  described  \n  other  lanj^uage.  If  we 
always  remember  that  the  physicist's  fundamental  con- 
ception of  change  of  motion  is  that  the  change  of  motion 
of  one  particle  is  associated  with  its  position  relative  to 
other  particles,  and  that  force  is  a  certain  convenient 
measure  of  this  change,  then,  I  think,  we  shall  be  in  a 
safer  position  to  interpret  clearly  the  numerous  biological 
statements  which  involve  an  appeal  to  the  conception  of 
force.  VV'^e  must  in  each  case  ask  what  individual  thing 
it  is  which  is  conceptualised  as  moving,  what  is  the  field 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  considered  as  moving,  and  how 
its  motion  is  conceived  to  be  measured.  When  we  have 
completed  this  investigation,  then,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  real  substance  which  lies  beneath  the 
metaphysical  clothing  with  which  biological,  like  physical, 
statements  are  too  often  draped.' 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  our  object  in  biology  is 
identical  with  that  \n  physics,  namely,  to  describe  the 
widest  ranges  of  phenomena  in  the  briefest  possible 
formulas  (p.  97),  we  see  that  the  biologist  cannot  throw 
back  life  for  an  explanation  on  physics.  Whether  he  can 
hope  to  describe  life  in  physical  shorthand  is  a  point  to 
which  we  shall  return  a  little  later.  If  we  look  upon 
biology  as  a  conceptual  description  of  organic  phenomena, 

'  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  **  force  is  always  bound  up  with  matter,** 
that  too  small  an  ** amount  of  matter"  may  Itc  present  to  exercise  m  "con- 
trolling agency'*  over  the  development  of  the  embryo,  and  when  we  seek 
to  associate  this  '* amount  of  matter*'  with  some  definite  group  of  seme- 
impressions  we  find  that  no  perceptuxU  equivalent  has  been  found  for  iu 
What  the  biologist  is  clearly  striving  to  do  is  to  form  a  conceptual  model  of 
the  embryo  by  aid  of  the  rcbtive  motions  of  the  (Mirts  of  a  geometrical  or 
rather  kinetic  structure  (p.  315),  but  it  is  difficult  to  reac^  his  ideas  beneath 
the  metaphysical  language  in  which  he  projects  ntatter,  fofce,  and  germ-plasm 
into  real  substrata  of  sense*impression  (see  Wei«mnnn  :  Essays  0M  Hertiiiiy^ 
pp.  2267). 
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then  nearly  ail  the  statements  we  have  made  with  regard 
to  physics  will  serve  as  canons  for  determining  the  validity 
of  biological  ideas.  In  particular,  any  biological  concept 
will  be  scientifically  valid  if  it  enables  us  to  briefly 
summarise  without  internal  contradiction  any  range  of  our 
perceptual  experience.  But  the  moment  the  biologist 
goes  a  step  further,  and  asserts  on  the  ground  of  the 
validity  of  his  concept  that  it  is  a  reality  of  the  pheno- 
menal world,  although  ho  perceptual  equivalent  has  yet  * 
been  found  for  it,  then  he  at  once  passes  from  the  solid 
ground  of  science  to  the  quicksands  of  metaphysics.  He 
takes  his  stand  with  the  physicist  who  asserts  the  pheno- 
menal existence  of  the  concepts  atom  and  molecule. 

§  3. — Medianism  and  Metaphysics  in  Theories  of  Heredity 

I  cannot  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  projection  of  conceptions  into  the  phenomenal 
world  is  attended  better  than  by  briefly  referring  to  two 
well-known  biological  theories  of  heredity.  Of  the  change 
in  those  groups  of  sense-impressions  which  the  biologist 
sets  himself  to  describe  there  are  two  prominent  features 
which  at  flrst  sight  might  seem  to  correspond  to  nomic 
and  anomic  changes  (p.  95,  footnote),  to  routine  and  to 
breaches  of  routine.  These  features  are  the  recurrence  in 
our  experience  of  the  offspring  of  sense -impressions 
associated  with  the  parental  organism,  and  the  occurrence 
in  our  experience  of  the  offspring  of  sense-impressions  not 
associated  with  the  parental  organism.  These  features 
are  termed  inheritance  and  variation.  The  apparent 
anomy,  involved  in  variation,  is  very  probably  like  the  V 
anomy  of  the  weather,  a  result  of  our  not  yet  having  ^ 
formed  a  sufficiently  wide  or  fundamental  classification  of 
facts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  inheritance  and  variation  form 
the  basis  upon  which  biologists  construct  the  evolution  of 
life.  Theories  which  endeavour  to  resume  inheritance  and 
variation  under  a  single  and  simple  formula  are  termed 
theories  of  heredity,  and  two  of  the  most  important  of  these 
theories  are  due  respectively  to  Darwin  and  Weismann. 
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On  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  pan^^ciicsis  even*  cell  of 
the  bocly  throws  off  particles  or  gcmmulcs  which  collect 
in  the  reproductive  cells.  These  jjemmulcs,  or  **  unde- 
veloped atoms/'  are  transmitted  by  the  parent  to  the 
offspring,  they  multiply  by  self-division,  they  m.iy  remain 
undeveloped  during  early  life,  or  even  during  several 
generations,  but  when  under  the  influence  of  suitable 
environment  they  do  develop,  they  become  cells  like  those 
from  which  they  were  derived.  By  aid  of  this  hy]X)thesis 
Darwin  was  able  to  resume  a  great  many  of  the  facts  of 
heredity.  Inheritance  was  simply  the  development  of 
the  parental  gemmules  in  the  offspring  ;  variation  could 
be  described  partly  by  a  commingling  of  the  gemmules 
of  two  parents,  partly  by  a  modification  of  the  gemmules 
of  the  parental  cells  due  to  their  use  or  disuse.*  Now  it 
is  quite  clear  that  no  biologist  would  have  propounded 
this  hypothesis,  but  for  the  currency  of  corpuscular  theories 
in  (^ysics.  Indeed,  Weismann  actually  restates  Darwin's 
hypothesis  in  terms  of  molecules,  and  speaks  of  unknown 
forces  drawing  these  molecules  to  the  reproductive  cells 
and  marshalling  them  there.*  But  as  no  physicist  ever 
caught  an  atom,  so  no  biologist  ever  caught  an  "unde- 
veloped atom,"  or  gemmule.  The  validity  of  the  concep- 
tion can  only  be  tested  by  the  i)ower  it  gives  us  of 
resuming  the  facts  of  heredity,  and  it  is  no  more  disproved 
by  the  statement  that  "  gemmules  have  not  been  found  in 
the  blood,"  than  the  atomic  theory  is  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  no  atoms  have  been  found  in  the  air.  If  the 
biologist  has  once  grasped  that  the  physicist  is  making  a 
metaphysical  statement  when  he  asserts  the  phenomenal 
existence  of  corpuscles,  then  he  will  be  the  more  ready 
to  admit  that  the  non- finding  of  gemmules  and  the 
**  unknown  forces  necessary  to  control  them "  are  not 
arguments  against  a  conceptual  description  of  heredity, 
but  against  a  metaphysical  projection  of  its  concepts  into 
the  phenomenal  world. 

Weismann,  who  I  think  projects  Danvin's  gemmules 

*  Vmrimtmt  ef  Animal m  atui  Plants  tiudtr  DamettuaiUu^  voL  ii.  chap,  xxviii. 

'  Esmys  9n  iiiredity^  pp.  75-8. 
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into  the  phenomenal  world,  and  then  rather  oddly  states 
that  they  compel  us  to  suspend  all  physical  conceptions, 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  good  reason  for  Darwin's 
theory  not  being  valid  as  a  full  description  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  heredity,  notably   because   the   transmission   of 
acquired  characteristics  receives  support  from  that  theory, 
but  hardly  from  our  perceptual  experience.     He  has  in 
his  turn  endeavoured  to  formulate  a  theory  which  shall 
more  accurately  describe  the  facts  of  heredity,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  non-transmission  of  characters  ac- 
quired by  parents,  owing  either  to  use  or  accident  during 
their  lives.     This  theory  is  summed  up  in  the  formula  of 
the  "continuity  of  the  germ-plasm."     According  to  this 
theory  there  exists  a  substance  of  a  definite  c/temical  and 
molecular  structure    termed    germ -plasm,    which    reisides 
somewhere    in    the   germ-cells,   from  which  reproduction 
takes  place.     In  each  reproduction  a  part  of  the  germ- 
plasm  ''  contained  in  the  parent  ^g-cell  is  not  used  up 
in  the  construction  of  the  body  of  the  offspring,  but  is 
reserved  unchanged  for  the  formation  of  the  germ-cells  of 
the  following  generation."     This  constitutes  the  continuity 
of  the  germ-plasm.^     Variation  arises  from  the  mixture 
of  parental  germ-plasms  ;  similarity  of  characteristics  in 
parent  and  offspring — inheritance — from  their  both  being 
developed    under   the  control   of  the   same   germ-plasm. 
The  "  immortal "  part  of  the  organism   which   descends 
from  generation  to  generation  is  the  germ-plasm.*     Now 
this    hypothesis    of    Weismann    as    a    conceptual    mode 
of  describing  our  perceptual  experience  seems  to  be  of 
considerable  value,  but  the  author  weakens  his  position 
throughout  by  projecting  his  conceptions  into  the  pheno- 
menal world,  where  up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
identified   as  the  perceptual    equivalent    of  germ-plasm. 

'  The  reader  must  be  careful  to  note  that  it  is  not  a  continuity  of  the 
germ-cells,  but  of  a  hitherto  unidentified  substance  contained  in  these  cella. 
Cells,  we  know,  nuclei  we  know,  with  complicated  networks  of  nucleoli ; 
but  what  \& germ-plasm t    Something  not  to  be  seen  and  not  to  be  caught  by- 
aniline  stain  or  acetic  acid. 

'  The  Continuity  of  the  Germ-plasm  as  the  Foundation  of  a  Theory  of 
Heredity y  1885.     Essays  on  Heredity^  pp.  165-248. 
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It  is  this  transition  from  science  as  a  conceptual  descrip- 
tion of  the  sequences  of  sense-impressions  to  metaphysics 
as  a  discussion  of  the  imperceptible  substrata  of  sense- 
impressions,  which  mars  biological  as  well  as  physical 
literature.  But  the  physicist  is  here  to  blame,  for  he  has 
projected  without  perceptual  evidence  his  molecule  and 
atom  into  the  phenomenal  world,  and  the  biologist  only 
follows  the  physicist's  example  when  he  asserts  the  reality 
of  gemmule  or  germ-plasm.  Finding  the  ground  behind 
sense-impressions  already  occupied  by  molecule  and  atom, 
by  matter  and  force,  he  not  unnaturally  gives  his  meta- 
physical products  molecular  or  atomic  structure ;  he 
endows  them  with  force  and  "  explains  "  life  by  mechanism. 
In  the  theories  of  both  Darwin  and  Weismann  a  meta- 
physical element  seems  to  enter  owing  to  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  concepts  of  physics.^  Only  when  we  have 
fully  recognised  that  physical  science  is  solely  a  conceptual 
description,  that  matter  as  that  which  moves  and  force  as 
the  why  of  its  motion  are  meaningless,  will  this  recognition 
begin  to  react  on  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  biology. 
Our  object  hitherto  has  been  to  suggest  that  if  the 
physicist  withdraws,  as  we  trust  he  may  do,  from  the 
metaphysical  limbo  beyond  sense- impression,  then  the 
biologist  who  has  followed  him  there  will  retreat  also. 
The  problem  as  to  whether  life  is  or  is  not  a  mechanism 
will  then  have  to  be  restated.  We  shall  then  have  to  ask 
whether  organic  and  inorganic  phenomena  are  capable  of 
being  described  by  the  same  conceptual  shorthand.  In 
order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  this 
question  we  must  stay  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  organic  and  inorganic  phenomena. 
What  groups  of  sense-impressions  do  we  classify  as  living, 
what  groups  as  lifeless  ? 

^  There  are  still  ttronger  metaphysical  aspects  in  Wetsmann's  doctrine. 
Thai  a  sobstance  which  pouesses  continuitjr  and  sameness  should  indefinitely 
rcpfodnoe  itself,  or  if  it  increases  by  absorption  of  foreign  substances  should 
ftaata  the  same*  and  this  owing  to  a  definite  molecular  structure,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  even  as  a  conceptual  limit  to  any  perceptual  experience.  We 
may  ask,  as  Wei»mann  does  of  Dirwin*s  gemmule,  whether  it  does  not 
oooipel  OS  "  to  suspend  all  known  phjrsical  and  physiological  conceptions  "  ? 

22 
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§  4. —  The  Definition  of  Living  and  Lifeless 

Now  the  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no 
single  sense-impression  which  can  be  said  to  be  that  of 
life.  We  do,  indeed,  seem  in  our  own  individual  cases 
to  have  in  consciousness  a  direct  sense  of  life.  But  in 
the  first  place  we  have  not  at  present  any  perception  of 
consciousness  except  in  our  own  individual  case  (p.  48), 
and  in  the  next  place  we  cannot  even  infer  that  conscious- 
ness is  associated  with  all  types  of  life  (p.  5  7).  We  still 
find  it  reasonable  to  speak  of  human  beings  as  living 
when  they  are  asleep,  or  as  living  when  they  are  com- 
pletely paralysed  ;  we  speak  of  organisms  as  living  when 
there  is  none  of  that  hesitation  between  immediate  sense- 
impression  and  exertion  which  constitutes  thought  and  is 
the  essential  factor  in  human  consciousness  (p.  43).  We 
cannot,  indeed,  say  where  consciousness  must  be  taken  to 
cease  in  the  scale  of  life,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
question  whether  fungus  spores  had  consciousness  or  not 
as  a  means  of  settling  whether  they  were  to  be  classified 
as  living  or  dead  substance.  The  less  we  find  exertion 
conditioned  by  stored  sense- impresses,  the  less  degree 
of  consciousness  can  we  infer.  The  lowliest  organisms 
appear  to  respond  directly  to  their  environment,  and  in 
this  they  resemble  very  closely  the  ideal  corpuscle  of  the 
physicist,  which  dances  in  response  to  its  surroundings. 
Seeds  which  have  been  preserved  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  without  losing  their  power  of  germination  (see  Ap- 
pendix, Note  IV,)  are  organic  substance  and  contain  life, 
at  least  in  a  dormant  form,  yet  it  is  idle  here  to  postulate 
consciousness  as  a  means  of  classifying  living  and  lifeless 
organisms. 

The  moment  we  accept  without  reservation  the  theory 
that  all  life  has  been  evolved  from  some  simple  organism, 
then  we  are  bound  to  recognise  that  consciousness  has 
gradually  become  part  of  life,  as  forms  of  life  grow  more 
and  more  complex.  This  does  not  explain  consciousness, 
but  it  is  the  only  consistent  description  we  can  give  of 
its  evolution.     The  correlation  of  thought  and  conscious- 
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ncss  sccnis  to  indicate  that  this  complex  it)*  of  the  organ- 
ism is  to  be  sought  in  the  inception  and  development  of 
its  capacity  for  storing  sensc-impressiont*.  We  can  mark 
where  this  storage  fails,  \vc  can  mark  where  it  exists  ;  but 
where  it  exactly  begins  \vc  can  hardi)'  determine.  This 
apparent  continuity  has  led  to  some  rather  metaphysical 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  biologists  seeking  for  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  between  living  and  lifeless  groups. 
As  in  some  types  of  life  consciousness  may  be  evolved, 
it  is  argued  that  there  must  be  in  life  **  something-which- 
is-not-yet-consciousness-but-which-may-devclop-into-con- 
sciousness,"  and  to  this  something  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan 
has  given  the  name  of  metakinesis}  This  metakinesis  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  metaphysical  name  for  non- 
conscious  life,  for  there  is  no  sense-impression  that  we 
have  of  such  life  that  we  can  describe  as  metakinetic. 
Metakinesis  is  as  intangible  as  the  germ-plasm  of  the 
biologist  or  the  molecule  of  the  physicist,  but  less  con- 
ceptually valuable  as  it  describes  no  phenomenal  side  of 
life  except  the  fact  that  it  may  or  max-  not  be  associated 
with  consciousness.  Those  who  believe  that  the  organic 
has  been  developed  from  inorganic,  that  living  has  pro- 
ceeded from  dead  "  matter,"  may  then  assert  that  there 
must  be  in  matter  "  something- which-is-not -yet- life-but- 
which-may-develop-into-life,"  and  may  fitly  term  this  side 
of  matter  superwateriality.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
no  direct  series  of  sense-impressions  to  which  this  super- 
materiality  corresponds,  but  as  we  mark  some  forn^s  of 
matter  associated  with  life  (just  as  we  mark  some  forms 
of  life  associated  with  consciousness),  so  we  have  the  same 
reason  for  postulating  its  existence  as  we  have  in  the  case 
of  metakinesis.  How  metakinesis  develops  from  super- 
materiality  will  of  course  be  the  next  stage  in  metaphysical 
investigation ! 

Now  I  hope  that  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  will  not 
think  I  am  laughing  at  him,  for  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  I  believe  that  no  biologist  is  so  patient  with  the 
physicist,  even  when  the  latter  waxes  paradoxical ;  and  I 

*  See  in  particular  his  IcUer  to  Naiurt^  vol.  xliv.  p.  319. 
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recognise  that  to  look  upon  the  mechanical  and  the 
conscious  as  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  process  may 
be  a  distinct  simplification  of  our  description  of  life,  and 
therefore  scientifically  valid.  But  I  want  to  point  out, 
and  this  very  earnestly,  how  the  physicist  too  often  entices 
the  biologist  into  a  metaphysical  slough  by  postulating 
mechanism  as  the  substratum  and  not  as  the  conceptual 
description  of  certain  groups  of  sense-impressions.  Had  the 
physicist  asserted  that  the  reality  of  the  external  world 
lies  for  him  in  the  sphere  of  sense-impressions,  and  that  of 
the  beyond  of  sense-impression  physics  knows  nothing — 
had  he  said :  "  What  I  term  mechanism  and  Professor 
Lloyd  Morgan  kinesis  (see  our  p.  ^oo,  footnote)  is  purely 
a  mode  of  describing  conceptually  the  sequences  of  my 
sense-impressions,"  then  the  door  would  not  have  been 
opened  for  the  metaphysician  to  parody  metakinesis  by 
supermateriality.  So  long  as  the  biologist  is  taught  to 
look  upon  mechanism  as  a  series  of  imperceptible  motions 
undertaken  by  imperceptible  bodies  under  the  guidance  of 
imperceptible  "  molecular  forces,"  he  cannot  be  criticised 
for  introducing  another  imperceptible  element — "  meta- 
kinesis"— into  this  process.  But  when  the  physicist 
ceases  to  postulate  any  of  these  imperceptibies  and  boldly 
states  that  mechanism  is  a  conceptual  process,  by  aid  of 
which  he  is  able  to  describe  certain  phases  at  any  rate  in 
those  sequences  of  sense-impressions  which  we  classify  as 
unconscious  life,  then  he  may  fairly  ask  what  sense- 
impressions  of  unconscious  life  the  biologist  classifies  by 
aid  of  metakinesis.  If  the  biologist  replies  it  is  the 
potentiality  of  consciousness,  then  this  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  the  mechanism  of  primitive  forms  of  life.  The  latter 
corresponds  not  only  to  the  potentiality  of  all  the  complex 
nervous  system  of  a  conscious  organism,  but  it  actually 
describes  some  of  our  perceptual  experience  of  primitive 
life.  It  thus  does  more  than  describe  a  potentiality,  it 
describes  a  reality,  and  thus  cannot  be  classed  like  meta- 
kinesis with  supermateriality  as  a  metaphysical  "  being," 
"  essence,"  or  "  aspect" 

The  biologist  therefore  may  describe  for  us  the  various 
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stages  in  the  evolution  of  consciousness,  reducing  them  to 
scientific  formulae  or  laws,  but  he  cannot  postulate  meta- 
kincsis,  still  less  consciousness,  as  that  which  separates 
living  from  lifeless  groups.  All  types  of  life  do  not 
appear  capable  of  developing  into  conscious  types  ;  and  a 
potentiality  not  bearing  any  outward  "recognition  marks" 
will  not  lead  us  to  a  definition  of  life  any  more  than  the 
potentiality  of  becoming  a  bishop  would  lead  us  to  a 
definition  of  man. 

§  5. — Do  tlu  Laws  of  Motion  apply  to  Life? 

If  we  seek  for  the  characteristics  of  life  apart  from  the 
possibility  of  consciousness,  we  can  only  seek  them  in 
some  special  features  of  those  sequences  of  sense-impres- 
sions which  we  associate  with  living  organisms.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  groups  of  sense-impressions  are  all  dis- 
tinguished under  the  two  modes  of  space  and  time,  and 
we  are  thus  able  to  conceptualise  all  change  as  a  motion 
of  ideal  corpuscles.  Now  "currents,"  "vibrations  of 
filaments,"  **  moving  masses  of  protoplasm,"  "  contraction," 
"change  of  form,"  "strain,"  etc.,  are  all  terms  in  cur- 
rent biological  use  adopted  to  describe  sequences  or 
changes  in  sense- impressions.  As  to  what  are  the 
symbolic  bodies  to  which  these  motions  are  attributed, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  built  up  from  the  most  elementary 
organic  corpuscles — "  unit-masses  of  living  matter  "  as  one 
Uologist  terms  them — there  appears  to  be  some  diversity 
of  opinion.  But  there  is  practical  agreement  among 
Uologists  that  the  organic  corpuscles — the  "  physiological 
units"  of  Spencer  or  the  "  plastidules  "  of  Haeckel — must 
be  conceived  as  constructed  from  the  atom  and  molecule, 
the  inorganic  corpuscles  of  the  physicist  Hence,  if  all 
we  are  to  understand  by  mechanism  is  something  which 
we  conceive  as  being  constructed  of  atom  and  molecule 
and  in  motion,  then  life  can  only  be  conceived  as 
mechanical 

How,  therefore,  we  must  ask,  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
distinguish  the  living  from  the  lifeless,  if  we  can  desctib^ 
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both  conceptually  by  the  motion  of  inorganic  corpuscles  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  must  be  that 
the  nature  of  the  motions  by  which  we  conceptualise 
organic  and  inorganic  phenomena  are  very  different  Wc 
mean  by  mechanism  something  more  than  the  conceptual 
description  of  change  by  aid  of  the  motion  of  physical 
corpuscles  ;  we  mean  that  this  motion  is  itself  summed  up 
in  the  laws  of  motion  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Herein  lies  the  apparent  kernel  of  the  problem.  Before 
we  assert  that  life  can  be  described  mechanically,  we 
must  determine  whether  the  motion  by  which  we  concep- 
tualise organic  phenomena  can  be  resumed  in  the  same 
laws  as  the  motion  by  which  we  conceptualise  inorganic 
phenomena. 

But  we  soon  find  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  our  investigation.  In  Chapter  VIII.  we  have  seen 
that  the  complex  laws  of  motion  which  hold  for  particles 
of  gross  *'  matter  "  do  not  necessarily  hold  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  physical  corpuscles  ;  they  vary  in  character 
and  probably  increase  in  complexity  from  ether-element 
up  to  particle.  We  cannot  therefore,  without  further 
consideration,  determine  what  are  the  laws  of  motion 
which  are  to  be  postulated  of  the  organic  corpuscle,  if  life 
is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  mechanism.  The  laws  which 
describe  the  motion  of  two  groups  of  molecules  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  those  which  describe  the  motion 
of  two  isolated  molecules,  or  of  two  atoms.  If  the  laws 
by  aid  of  which  we  might  describe  the  motion  of  ideal 
organic  corpuscles  were  found  to  differ  from  those  which 
describe  the  motion  of  particles  of  heavy  **  matter,"  it 
would  not  settle  the  problem  as  to  whether  we  could 
describe  life  mechanically  or  not 

The  atomic  system  by  which  we  conceptualise  even 
the  simplest  unit  of  life  is  far  too  complex  to  allow,  in  the 
present  state  of  mathematical  analysis,  of  any  synthesis  of 
lis  motions  in  the  presence  of  other  systems  by  which  we 
conceptualise  either  living  or  lifeless  "  matter."  We  caCn- 
not  at  present  assert  that  the  peculiar  atomic  structure  of 
the  life-germ  and  its  environment^  or  field  (p.  286),  would 
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not  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
atomic  motion  to  describe  our  perceptual  experience  of 
life.  Such  a  broad  generalisation  as  that  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  docs  not  appear  to  be  contradicted  by 
our  experience  of  the  action  of  living  organisms  ;  but  then 
the  conservation  of  energy  is  not  the  sole  factor  of 
mechanism,  as  some  fetish-worshippers  nowadays  imagine 
it  to  be. 

For  example,  there  is  the  principle  of  inertia,  the  state- 
ment that  no  physical  corpuscle  need  be  conceived  as 
changing  its  motion  except  in  the  presence  of  other 
corpuscles,  that  there  is  no  need  of  attributing  to  it  any 
power  of  self-determination  (p.  287).  There  are  probably 
those  who  think  some  power  of  self-determination  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  elementary  organic  corpuscle,  but  this 
seems  very  doubtful.  Placed  in  a  certain  field,  environed 
MTith  other  organic  or  inorganic  corpuscles,  the  life-germ 
moves  relatively  to  them  in  a  certain  manner,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  assert  (indeed  there  are  facts  pointing 
in  the  exactly  opposite  direction)  that  any  change  of 
movement  need  be  postulated  were  the  life-germ  entirely 
removed  from  this  environment  Indeed  the  whole  notion 
of  self-determination  as  an  attribute  of  living  organisms 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  those  extremely  complex 
systems  of  organic  corpuscles,  where  the  environment  in 
the  form  of  immediate  sense -impressions  determines 
change  through  a  chain  of  stored  sense-impresses  peculiar 
to  the  individual  or  self  (p.  1 24).  But  if  this  be  self- 
determination  we  can  hardly  consider  it  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  simplest  forms  of  life. 

We  see,  then,  that  biological  change  can  probably  be 
conceptually  described  by  the  change  of  motion  of  certain 
organic  corpuscles  in  the  presence  of  other  corpuscles, 
either  organic  or  inorganic  The  structure  of  these  organic 
corpuscles  can  further,  to  a  great  extent,  be  described  in 
terms  of  physical  corpuscles.  But  whether  the  laws  of  ' 
this  motion  can  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  motion  of 
physical  corpuscles  remains  at  present,  and  may  long 
remain,  an    unsolved    problem.     If  the  one  set  of  la:«% 
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could  be  deduced  from  the  other,  it  would  greatly  simplify 
scientific  description,  but  it  would  not  lessen  the  mystery 
of  life.  Those  who  project  their  conceptions  into  the 
phenomenal  sphere  would  still  be  puzzled  to  know  why 
corpuscles  dance  in  each  other's  presence,  and  the  mystery 
would  be  no  less  or  no  greater  because  a  dance  of  organic 
corpuscles  is  at  bottom  a  dance  of  inorganic  atoms.  Those 
who  treat  all  motion  as  conceptual  (p.  275)  would  still 
find  the  mystery  of  why  sense -impressions  change  and 
change  with  routine  as  insoluble  as  ever.  Clearly  those 
who  say  mechanism  cannot  explain  life  are  perfectly 
correct,  but  then  mechanism  does  not  explain  anything. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  say  mechanism  cannot 
describe  life  are  going  far  beyond  what  is  justifiable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  must  content  our- 
selves for  the  time  being  by  saying  that  organic  phenomena 
may  be  described  by  aid  of  organic  corpuscles  constructed 
out  of  inorganic  corpuscles,  and  that  the  organic  corpuscles 
move  in  certain  characteristic  manners,  but  that  whether 
this  motion  follows  or  does  not  follow  laws  deducible  from 
those  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VIII.  we  have  not  at  present 
the  means  of  determining. 


§  6. — Life  Defined  by  Secondary  Characteristics 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  inoi^anic  and 
the  organic  cannot  be  defined  by  saying  that  the  one  is 
mechanical  and  the  other  is  not  We  are  ultimately 
obliged,  in  order  to  define  life,  to  take  secondary  charac- 
teristics— to  describe  the  structure  by  which  we  concep- 
tualise the  oi^anic  corpuscle,  the  motions  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  the  environment  in  which  alone  we 
perceive  life  to  exist  Thus  we  note  that  its  atomic 
structure  is  based  upon  complex  compounds  (p.  279)  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  a  substance 
termed  protein  peculiar  to  organic  bodies,  together  with 
water.  The  combination  is  termed  protoplasm^  but  al- 
though its  chemical  constitution  has  in  some  measure 
been    investigated,  it   has    not   yet    been,  and    there   at 
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present  appears  no  probability  of  its  being,  obtained 
except  from  organic  substances.  Turning  to  the  charac- 
teristic movements  of  life,  we  note  that  organic  substance 
is  conceived  as  growing  differently  from  inorganic  sub- 
stance. When  crystals  increase  in  size  we  conceive  them 
to  set  molecule  to  molecule,  building  up  from  the  outside. 
Organisms,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  to  grow  by  an 
inner  growth  or  the  addition  of  new  organic  corpuscles  in 
between  and  not  on  the  surface  of  the  old  ones.  Life 
further  undergoes  cyclical  changes  or  movements  in  which 
some  process  of  reproduction  or  division  renews  the 
individual.  Lastly,  a  peculiar  environment,  certain  con- 
ditions of  moisture  and  temperature  are  necessary  to 
maintain  life.  All  these  characteristics  suffice  to  mark 
off  the  organic  from  the  inorganic,  and  the  distinction 
thus  drawn  appears  to  be  absolutely  rigid.^  There  is  at 
the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  generation  of 
living  from  lifeless  substance.  Thus  our  endeavour  to 
define  life  has  led,  through  some  perhaps  not  unprofitable 
byways,  to  the  consideration  that  the  distinction  between 
organic  and  inorganic  is  not  so  marked  that  we  can 
separate  the  one  from  the  other  by  anything  but  a 
lengthy  statement  of  secondary  characteristics. 

The  axiom  omne  vivum  e  vivo  is  one  which  deserves  the 
reader's  special  attention,  for  it  is  closely  associated  with 
many  important  problems  on  the  borderland  of  biology 
and  physics.  In  the  language  of  this  Grammar,  living 
and  lifeless  are  class  names  for  certain  groups  of  sense- 
impressions,  fundamentally  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  .requiring  for  their  conceptual  description  different 
atomic  structures  and  different  types  of  motion.  So  far 
as  our  present  experience  goes,  there  is  no  routine  of 
sense-impressions  which,  starting  from  the  lifeless  class, 
concludes  with  the  living  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
converse  transition  from  the  living  to   the  lifeless  is  an 

1  These  are  the  distinctions  of  biology  (see,  for  exmmple,  the  article 
"  Biology  "  in  the  EmycUpmdia  BriimHnua).  Of  course  a  physical  sUtcnent 
at  to  the  la%rs  uiMler  which  organic  corpuscles  are  to  be  ooocci^ed  aa  moving 
ia  each  other's  presence  and  in  thai  of  inorganic  corpuscles,  might,  could  it 
be  found,  resume  many  of  these  characteristics  in  a  simple  formula. 
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everyday  routine.^  We  have  seen  (p.  330)  that  the 
latter  fact  has  been  used  by  Weismann  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life — "that 
which  can  be  completely  resolved  into  inoi^anic  matter 
must  also  have  arisen  from  it  and  must  owe  its  ultimate 
foundation  to  it/'  he  writes.  This  passage  seems  to  be 
rather  too  dogmatic  and  to  suggest  a  metaphysical  sub- 
stratum to  sense-impression  which  is  "  completely  resolved." 
The  argument  would  only  be  a  valid  one  if  we  could 
assert  that  all  sequences  of  sense-impressions  are  reversible^ 
but  this  is  too  wide  a  statement  to  be  laid  down  un- 
restrictedly in  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Physicists  will  -  recall  processes  like  the  degradation  of 
energy^  of  which  they  are  unable  to  at  present  conceive 
any  reversion.  It  may  be  that  their  perceptual  experience 
is  not  wide  enough,  and  that  their  geometrical  and 
mechanical  laws  are  only  applicable  to.  a  certain  portion 
of  the  universe,  or  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  sequences  are 
irreversible.  Hence  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life  does 
not  follow  as  a  "  logical  necessity  "  from  the  transition  of 
living  into  lifeless  substance,  at  least  as  long  as  we  cannot 
reasonably  infer  the  reversibility  of  all  sequences  of  sense- 
impressions. 


§  7. — The  Origin  of  Life 

Those  who  accept  the  evolution  of  all  forms  of  life 
from  some  simple  unit,  a  protoplasmic  drop  or  grain — 
and  this  scientific  formula  is  so  powerful  as  a  means  of 
classification  and  description  that  no  rational  mind  is 
likely  to  discard  it — will  hardly  feel  satisfied  to  stop  at 
this  stage.  They  will  demand  some  still  more  wide- 
embracing  formula,  which  will  bring  under  one  statement 
their  perceptual  experience  of  both  the  living  and  the 
lifeless.  Here  the  physicist  comes  in  with  some  very 
definite  conclusions.      He  tells  us  that  in  order  to  classify 

^  For  example,  in  the  boiling  of  impure  water  or  in' the  pouring  of  add  on 
vegetable  matter,  but  hardly  in  the  ordinary  ** death**  of  a  complex  animal 
organism. 

*  Sec  Appendix,  Note  VIL 
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his  perceptions  with  regard  to  the  earth  he  is  compelled 
to  postulate  a  period,  distant,  it  is  true,  many  millions  of 
years  back,  in  which,  owing  to  conditions  of  fluidity  and 
temperature,  no  life,  stuh  as  we  noiv  know  life^  not  even 
the  protoplasmic  grain,  could  have  existed  on  the  earth. 
This  period  has  been  termed  the  azoic  or  lifeless  period, 
but  we  must  be  careful  to  note  that  we  mean  by  lifeless 
only  "  without  life  as  we  now  know  it"  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind  there  are  three  hypotheses  by  which  we  can 
conceptually  describe  and  classify  our  present  experiences 
of  the  living  and  the  lifeless.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Life  may  be  conceived  as  based  upon  an  organic 
corpuscle  which  is  immortal — that  is  to  say,  it  will,  with 
suitable  environment,  continue  to  exist  for  ever.  This 
hypothesis  may  be  termed  >\it  perpetuity  of  life, 

ifi)  Life  may  be  conceived  as  generated  from  a  special 
union  of  inorganic  corpuscles,  which  union  may  take  place 
under  favourable  environment  This  hypothesis  is  termed 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  life} 

{c)  Life  may  have  arisen  from  the  "  operation  in  time 
of  some  ultra-scientific  cause."  This  is  the  hypothesis  of 
a  special  creation  of  life. 

We  will  briefly  consider  these  hypotheses  in  succession. 


§  8. —  T/u  Perpetuity  of  Life ^  or  Biogenesis 

The  perpetuity  of  life  at  first  sight  appears  to  contra- 
dict what  physicists  tell  us  of  the  azoic  condition  of  the 
earth.  A  reconciliation  of  the  two  hypotheses  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  by  Von  Helmholtz  and  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  suggest  that  a  meteorite  like  an  ethereal  gondola 
might  have  brought  in  a  crevice  the  protoplasmic  drop 
to  our  earth  when  the  azoic  stage  was  passed.  But  our 
experience  of  meteorites— especially  the  intense  cold  they 
are  subjected  to  in  sp^ce  and  the  intense  heat  they  undergo 

1  In  more  technioil  languiige  the  hypothetes  (a)  and  {t)  are  spoken  of  as 
kUgenfsis  and  abifigtfusis  respectively.  In  using  the  popular  term  *' spon- 
taneous generation  **  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  suggest  that  life  (any  more 
than  consciousness)  can  lie  smddtnfy  generated. 
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in  passing  through  our  atmosphere,  together  with  the 
probability  that  they  are  fragments  of  azoic  rather  than 
zoic  bodies — kloes  not  allow  of  much  significance  being 
attributed  to  this  pleasant  conceit  The  perpetuity  of 
life  seems  to  involve  the  conception  of  forms  of  life 
anterior  to  the  protoplasmic  grain  and  capable  of  with- 
standing an  environment  totally  unlike  what  protoplasm 
as  we  know  it  can  endure.  Now  it  is  highly  probable 
that  protoplasm  itself  must  be  conceived  as  having  had 
a  long  development  anterior  to  any  stage  in  which  we 
at  present  find  it  The  steps  of  this  development  may 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  they 
may  have  been  peculiar  to  conditions  of  moisture  and 
temperature  which  have  long  passed  away  on  our  earth. 
We  might,  perhaps,  be  forced  to  conceive  them  as  imper- 
ceptible like  the  atom,  or,  indeed,  as  indistinguishable  from 
inorganic  substance,  which  would  lead  us  remarkably  close 
to  the  second  hypothesiis  of  spontaneous  generation. 

This  theory  of  the  perpetuity  of  life,  we  must  remember, 
is  stated  in  purely  conceptual  language.  As  **  eternity  ** 
is  a  meaningless  term  in  the  perceptual  universe  of  physi- 
cal phenomena,  so  it  must  be  in  the  perceptual  universe 
of  biological  phenomena.  Time  is  a  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing our  sense-impressions,  and  it  extends  only  so  far  as 
we  have  sense-impressions  to  distinguish  (p.  185).  The 
perpetuity  of  some  primitive  life  unit  is  therefore  a  pure 
conception  which,  like  that  of  the  indestructibility  of  the 
atom  (p.  254),  helps  us  to  classify  and  describe  our 
perceptual  experience,  but  for  which  it  is  meaningless  to 
assert  any  phenomenal  reality. 

The  perpetuity  of  life,  however,  involves  some  rather 
extensive  inferences — in  particular,  that  life  in  its  earliest 
protoplasmic  forms  (which  we  must  conceive  to  have 
resembled  in  many  respects  existing  protoplasm)  was  yet 
capable  of  subsisting  under  a  totally  unlike  environment,^ 
an  environment  in  which  only  what  we  term  inorganic 
substances  have  hitherto  been  perceived  to  exist  Such 
an  hypothesis  must  accordingly  be  less  adequate  than  any 

^  Compare  the  Second  Canon  of  Logical  Inference  (p.  60). 
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other  which,  without  greater  inference,  brings  under  a 
single  formula  our  perceptual  experience  of  both  the 
living  and  the  lifeless. 

§  9. —  The  Spontaneous  Generation  of  Life^  or  A  biogenesis 

Such  a  formula  is  that  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  life.  In  the  first  place,  this  formula  involves  the  con- 
ception of  forms  of  protoplasm  anterior  to  those  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  but  it  does  not  sup- 
pose these  like  forms  to  have  existed  in  unlike  conditions. 
It  postulates  that  if  we  were  to  go  backwards  the  organic 
would  have  disappeared  into  the  inorganic  before  we 
reached  the  azoic  age.  After  the  azoic  age  the  physical 
conditions  must  be  conceived  as  such  that  the  various 
chemical  compounds  were  evolved  which  ultimately  cul- 
minated in  the  first  protoplasmic  unit^  But  if  this  be  so, 
it  maybe  asked  :  Why  cannot  we  find  this  sequence  of 
sense-impressions  in  our  present  experience,  why  cannot 
we  repeat  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life  in  our 
laboratories  ?  The  reply  probably  lies  in  the  statement 
that  we  seek  to  reverse  a  process  which  is  irreversible 
(p.  346).  In  five  or  ten  minutes  we  convert  living  into 
lifeless  substance,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  asserting  that 
the  reverse  process  can  be  gone  through  even  in  the  life- 
time of  a  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  probably  took  millions 
of  years,  with  complex  and  varying  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, to  pass  from  the  chemical  substance  of  life  to  that 
complex  structure  which  may  have  been  the  first  stage  of 
organic  being.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  that  there  is 
possibly  as  long  an  evolution  from  the  chemical  substance 

'  Lankester  (Article  *'  ProtoiCM "),  remarking  on  the  ste|>t  which  brought 
the  earliest  type  of  procoplasai  into  eiistence,  writes : — "  A  conceivable  state 
of  things  is  that  a  vast  amount  of  albuminoids  and  other  such  compounds  had 
been  brought  into  eiistence  by  those  processes  which  culminated  in  the 
devdopmeni  of  the  first  protoplasm,  and  it  seems  therefore  likely  enough 
that  the  6rst  protoplasm  fed  upon  these  antecedent  steps  in  its  own  evolution 
Just  as  animals  feed  on  organic  compounds  at  the  present  day,  more  especially 
as  the  large  creeping  platmodia  of  lome  Mycetotoa  feed  on  vegetable  refuse.*' 
These  words  sufiice  to  indicate  the  long  stages  of  development  that  probably 
lie  behind  protoplasm  as  we  know  it. 
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to  the  protoplasm  we  now  know,  as  from  protoplasm  to 
conscious  animal  life.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  exist- 
ing links  between  protoplasmic  life  and  that  of  the  highest 
mammals  had  disappeared,  and  then  let  us  set  the  biologist 
to  demonstrate  in  his  laboratory  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  consciousness  by  experiments  on  protoplasm ! 
We  cannot  assert  where  consciousness  begins  or  ends, 
but  we  can  trace  back  in  continuous  series  the  conscious 
to  the  unconscious,  and  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  consciousness  is  spontaneously 
generated  to  say  that  we  cannot  repeat  the  process  at  our 
will.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  life  could  only  be  perceptually  demonstrated  by 
filling  in  the  long  terms  of  a  series  between  the  complex 
forms  of  inorganic  and  the  simplest  forms  of  organic 
substance.  Were  this  done,  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  (especially  considering  the  vague- 
ness of  our  definitions  of  life)  where  life  began  or  ended. 
The  failure  to  reproduce  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
life  in  a  laboratory  has  thrown  some  discredit  on  the 
hypothesis  ;  but  we  ought  to  wonder  that  any  one  should 
have  hoped  for  an  experimental  demonstration  of  such  an 
hypothesis  rather  than  be  surprised  at  its  absence.  At 
the  very  best,  physicists  will  have  to  give  us  far  more 
definite  information  than  we  have  at  present,  both  with 
regard  to  the  physical  changes  at  the  close  of  the  azoic 
period,  and  with  regard  not  only  to  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion but  the  physical  structure  of  protoplasm,  before  it 
would  be  advisable  even  to  think  of  further  experiments 
on  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life. 

Even  in  the  face  of  laboratory  failure  this  second 
hypothesis  seems  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
perpetuity  of  life.  For  in  the  latter  case  we  carry  back 
life  through  a  continuous  evolution  to  a  stage  where 
change  seems  to  cease  and  we  are  left  with  a  primordial 
life-germ  and  no  antecedent  state.  Yet  our  whole  per- 
ception of  the  phenomenal  universe  is  continuous  change. 
It  cannot  be  said  tliat  this  primordial  germ  is  comparable 
with   the  physicist's  prime-atom.      The  latter  is  a  pure 
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concept  by  aid  of  which  the  physicist  ccjiistructs  his 
symbols  for  phenomenal  bodies,  but  he  does  not  assert 
that  these  bodies  have  been  evolved  from  prime-atoms. 
Bodies,  he  considers,  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by 
aggregates  of  atoms,  or  again  dissolved,  but  he  does  not 
postulate  that  the  whole  physical  universe  was  ever  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  would  have  to  be  conceived  of  as 
resolved  into  simple  disaggregated  prime-atoms.  Indeed 
it  is  clear,  if  he  did  so,  that  the  primordial  life-germ,  if 
anything  akin  to  protoplasm,  would  be  non-extant,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  life  be  contrary  to  physical  theory.  In 
order  to  compare  at  all  the  primordial  germ  with  the 
atom,  we  ought  to  take  the  former  as  the  basis  of  the 
most  complex  extant  organisms  and  suppose  that  on 
their  dissolution  they  were  resolved  again  into  germs. 
But  this  would  practically  involve  the  indestructibility  of 
the  unit  of  life — an  hypothesis  which  appears  to  be  at 
once  confuted  by  our  perceptual  experience.  The 
physical  history  of  the  universe  does  not  lead  us  back 
to  an  evolution  from  a  prime-atom  and  then  stop  at  that 
point  The  hypothesis  of  the  perpetuity  of  life  does  lead 
us  back  to  a  primordial  germ  and  then  stop  there.  W  hat 
is  more,  this  germ  appears  placed  in  surroundings  where 
it  is  destructible,  while  no  environment,  as  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  need  be  conceived  to  have  this  effect  on 
the  atom.  The  two  hypotheses,  of  the  perpetuity  of  life 
and  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  atom,  ace  therefore,  if 
superficially  alike,  in  reality  far  from  comparable.  It  is 
an  inference  from  the  like  to  the  unlike  when  we  assert 
an  evolution  up  to  the  primordial  germ,  and  then  a 
cessation  of  that  evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
argument  against  spontaneous  generation  to  assert  that 
it,  in  its  turn,  leads  us  back  to  the  prime-atom,  at  which 
we  must  again  stop.  For  this  is  not  the  fact.  It  only 
leads  us  back  to  bodies  conceptually  constituted  of  prime- 
atoms,  but  which  in  physical  evolution  may  be  continually 
passing  from  one  condition  of  aggregation  to  another. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation  we  must 
conceive  life  as  reappearing  and  again  disap|X!aring  when 
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and  wherever  the  physical  conditions  are  suitable.  The 
hypothesis  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  appearance  of 
life  ;  it  merely  formulates  its  appearance  as  a  routine  on 
the  occurrence  of  certain  phenomena.  Whenever  a  planet 
passing  through  the  azoic  stage  begins  to  consolidate 
and  cool,  then  begins  the  chemical  evolution  which  ends 
in  the  first  stage  of  life ;  but  why  this  succession  of 
stages  takes  place  is  no  more  a  subject  of  knowledge 
than  why  the  sun  rises  daily.  As  we  describe  the  latter 
so  we  could  describe  the  former,  were  we  capable  of  closely 
watching  for  millions  of  years  the  physical  history  of  a 
planet 

§  lo. — The  Origin  of  Life  in  an  ^^ultra-scientific^*  Cause 

As  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  "  special  creation,"  science 
could  not  accept  it  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge  had  it 
even  been  able  to  cross-examine  the  only  witness  to  the 
proceeding.  The  object  of  science  is  to  classify  and 
resume  in  brief  formulae  the  phases  of  our  perceptual 
experience.  It  has  to  knit  together  all  our  sense- 
impressions  by  conceptual  links,  and  thus  to  enable  us  to 
take  a  wide  survey  jf  the  universe  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  thought.  Since  time  is  a  mode  under 
which  we  perceive  things,  we  cannot  accurately  assert  of 
the  earth  that  such  and  such  changes  occurred  "  between 
one  and  two  hundred  million  years  ago."  What  we  really 
mean  is  this :  that  in  order  to  resume  and  classify  our 
perceptual  experience  of  the  earth,  we  form  a  conceptual 
model  of  it,  and  such  a  model  we  conceive  to  have  passed 
through  certain  changes  one  or  two  hundred  million  years 
ago  in  absolute  time  (p.  189).  Such  a  statement  is 
ultimately  involved  in  the  formulae  by  which  we  resume 
our  immediate  sense-impressions,  and  its  scientific  validity 
does  not  depend  upon  its  describing  something  which 
took  place  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  perceptions,  but  upon 
its  flowing  from  laws  which  accurately  describe  the  whole 
of  our  present  perceptual  experience  in  the  same  field. 
Now  the  hypothesis  of  a   "  special  creation  "  cannot  be 
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accepted  as  part  of  a  conceptual  moclci  of  the  universe  ; 
it  cannot  serve  —  like  the  formula  of  evolution,  for 
example — as  a  means  of  linking  together  phases  of  our 
perceptual  experience :  it  would  not  bring  unity  into  the 
phenomena  of  life  nor  enable   us  to  economise  thought. 

• 

Had  the  universe  been  created,  just  as  it  is,  yesterday,  the 
scientific  mind  would  describe  and  classify  its  immediate 
sense-impressions  and  its  stored  sense-impresses  far  better 
by  aid  of  the  theory  of  evolution  than  by  aid  of  a  "special 
creation,"  and  in  this  sense  science  cannot  accept  the 
hy{X)thesis  of  a  special  creation  as  any  contribution  to 
knowledge  at  all.  Knowledge  is  the  description  in 
conceptual  shorthand  of  the  various  phases  of  our 
perceptual  experience,  and  the  very  statement  of  the 
hypothesis — as  "  the  operation  in  time  of  some  ultra- 
scientific  cause  "  * — shows  us  that  we  have  gone  beyond 
knowledge,  and  are  metaphysically  separating  time  from 
perception  and  projecting  causation  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sense-impression  (p.  i  56). 

The  history  of  human  thought  shows  us  that  at 
whatever  stage  men's  power  of  describing  the  sequence 
of  phenomena  fails,  that  is,  wherever  their  knowledge 
ends  and  their  ignorance  begins,  there,  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  unknown  antecedent,  they  call  in  a  *'  special  creation  " 
or  an  '*  ultra-scientific  cause."  To  the  untrained  minds  of 
earlier  ages  this  cloak  to  ignorance  seemed  natural  enough, 
but  in  a  scientific  age  it  is  only  an  excuse  for  intellectual 
inertia ;  it  shows  that  we  have  given  up  trying  to  know, 
where  to  strive  to  know  is  the  first  duty  of  science.  For 
aiany  centuries  a  seven  days'  creation  of  the  world  sufficed 
to  screen  our  ignorance  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
earth,  and  of  organic  evolution,  or  the  origin  of  species. 
On  these  points  science  is  now  perfectly  definite,  but  it 
has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacles  across 
the  path  of  knowledge.    The  scrubby  plantation  by  which 

oiythology  sought  to  screen  human  ignorance  had  become 

• 

1  Tbift  form  of  the  ttatcownl  it  due  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes :  Oh  tJU 
fUmtfUiml  Eftcts  tf  Lights  p.  85.  (Third  Coane  of  Burnett  Lectures.) 
l4Nidofi,  1S87. 
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a  forest,  the  special  preserve  of  a  caste,  which  it  was 
sacrilege  to  hew  down.  Whether  the  battle  will  be  now 
transferred  to  a  "  special  creation  "  of  the  ultimate  element 
of  life  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  saying  that  science  is  at 
present  ignorant  as  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  life,  we  must 
be  careful  to  allow  no  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  an 
**  ultra -scientific  cause"  to  take  root  We  trust  that 
light  will  come  to  science  here,  as  it  has  come  in  equally 
difficult  problems  in  the  past  ;  and  not  impossibly  this 
light  will  come  in  the  direction  of  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  life.  It  is  not  before  or  behind  in  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  that  we  must  insert  the  supernatural  full 
stop.  There  is  no  need  to  cloak  ignorance  at  distant 
stages  with  mystery  ;  the  mystery  lies  at  hand  in  every 
change  of  sense-impression,  in  the  fact  that  knowledge  is 
at  all  times  a  description,  but  never  an  explanation  of 
that  change.  The  spontaneous  generations  of  life  and  of 
consciousness  are  not  conceptions  which  reduce  the 
mystery  of  being  ;  they  but  knit  more  closely  together 
the  veil  of  sense-impressions  which  bounds  the  field  of 
knowledge  and  enshrouds  the  fundamental  mysteries 
of  why  we  perceive  at  all  and  why  we  perceive  by 
routine. 

8  1 1. — On  tlie  Relation  of  the  Conceptual  Description  to  the 

Phenomenal  World 

The  reader  ^ill  have  noticed  that  the  standpoint 
which  the  author  of  this  volume  has  reached  through  an 
analysis  of  physical  conceptions  is  largely  confirmed  when 
we  turn  to  biological  science.  Hypotheses  of  heredity,  of 
the  generation  of  life,  and  of  the  origin  of  consciousness 
are  clearly  formulae  which  attempt  to  describe  the  routine 
of  our  perceptual  experience ;  and  they  do  this  by  aid  of 
a  conceptual  model  which  not  only  resumes  our  present 
perceptions,  but  enables  us  to  carry  back  into  the  past,  or 
forward  into  the  future,  the  sequence  of  scientific  causa- 
tion (p.  128).  That  the  conceptual  model  and  our 
perceptual  experience  agree  at  all  points  where  we  can 
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compare  them,  forms  the  sole  basis  of  our  assertion  that 
the  model  can  be  used  to  describe  the  non-perceptible 
past  and  future.  If  two  curves  were  to  be  in  contact 
along  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  arc  which  we  were 
capable  of  examining,  it  would  be  valid  to  rcj^lace  one 
curve  by  the  other  ;  and  to  calculate  the  probability  that 
the  curves  would  continue  to  touch,  would  be  to  measure 
the  belief  we  ought  to  put  in  our  scientific  predictions  as 
to  the  future  (p.  148).  The. capacity  of  the  conceptual 
curve  for  representing  the  phenomenal  curve  within  the 
sphere    of  our   perceptions   would    not   be  in    the   least 


'>»^ 


Fig.   25. 

invalidated  if  the  phenomenal  curve  came  to  a  full  stop 
beyond  the  sphere  of  perception.' 

It  is  only  when  the  symbols  of  our  conceptual  de- 
scription are  treated  as  the  substrata  of  perception,  or 
converted  into  what  may  truly  be  described  as  **  ultra- 
scientific  causes  '*  of  the  routine  of  phenomena,  it  is  only 
when  the  scientist  becomes  metaphysical,  that  difficulty 
arises.  In  biology  this  projection  seems  invariably  to 
occur  through  the  channel  of  physics  ;  the  biologist  looks 
to  force,  chemical  constitution,  molecular  structure,  for  an 
explanation^  where  at  best  they  can  merely  provide  con- 
ceptual shorthand  for  descriptive  purposes.  It  seems  all 
the  more  necessary  to  emphasise  and  repeat  this  important 
distinction,  because  the  failure  to  grasp  it  has  been  made 

'  The  analogy  to  the  Uwt  of  sdeoce  may  be  itill  better  brought  home,  at 
Icait  to  the  mathematician,  by  suppuaing  the  eqttaii^m  to  the  conceptual  curve 
known,  bat  not  that  to  the  fragment  of  a  curve  AB  (Fig.  35).  The  ungular 
pointi  A  and  B  would  not  lend  themielvet  to  identific  description,  they  would 
tail  outiide  the  6eld  of  ponible  knowledge. 
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the  ground  for  what  is  really  a  metaphysical  attack  on 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  As  I  interpret  that 
theory  it  is  truly  scientific,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  anything.  It  takes  the  facts 
of  life  as  we  perceive  them,  and  attempts  to  describe  them 
in  a  brief  formula  involving  such  conceptions  as  "  variation," 
**  inheritance,"  "  natural  selection,"  and  "  sexual  selection." 
But  no  more  than  the  law  of  gravitation  explains  our 
routine  of  perceptions  with  regard  to  the  sun,  does  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  explain  our  perceptions  of 
change  in  living  forms.  Perhaps  some  of  the  modern 
critics  of  Darwin  will  be  less  ready  to  consider  adaptations 
as  "  not  explicable "  by  natural  selection,  but  due  to  the 
"  precise  chemical  nature  of  protoplasmic  metabolism,"  or 
to  "an  internal  fate,  expressible  in  terms  of  dominant 
chemical  constitution,"  if  they  once  grasp  that  physics  and 
chemistry  in  their  turn  render  nothing  "  explicable,"  but 
merely,  like  natural  selection  itself,  are  shorthand  de- 
scriptions of  changes  in  our  sense-impressions. 

§  1 2. — Natural  Selection  in  t/u  Inorganic  World 

There  is  a  problem,  however,  with  regard  to  natural 
selection  which  deserves  special  attention  from  both 
physicist  and  biologist,  namely :  Within  what  limits  is 
the  Darwinian  formula  a  valid  description  ?  Assuming 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  life  as  a  plausible,  if  yet 
unproven,  hypothesis,  where  are  we  to  consider  that  selection 
as  a  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence  began  ?  Again, 
for  what,  if  any,  forms  of  life  are  we  to  consider  it  as 
ceasing  to  be  an  essential  factor  in  descriptive  history  ? 
We  may  not  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  definitely, 
but  some  few  words  at  least  must  be  said  with  regard  to 
their  purport 

In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  as  soon  as  we  conceive 
a  perfectly  gradual  and  continuous  chapge  from  inorganic 
to  organic  substance,  then  we  must  either  call  upon  the 
physicist  to  admit  that  natural  selection  applies  to  inorganic 
substances,  or  else  we   must  seek    from  the  biologist  a 
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description  of  how  it  came  to  be  a  factor  in  organic 
evolution.  Now  there  are  two  elements  in  natural  selection 
— environment,  which  may  be  cither  organic  or  inorganic, 
and  death,  as  a  process  of  eliminating  those  less  fitted  to 
this  environment  In  the  case  of  purely  inorganic  sub- 
stances we  can  conceive  that,  under  the  physical  conditions 
which  follow  the  azoic  period  of  a  planet,  all  sorts  of 
chemical  products  with  varying  physical  structures  might 
appear.  Scientifically  we  might  describe  these  products 
as  the  complex  dances  of  corpuscular  groups.  In  the 
meeting  of  group  and  group  some  groups  would  retain 
their  individuality,  others  would  lose  it  or  be  dissolved 
and  possibly  re-combined  in  new  forms.  Any  group 
which  retained  its  individuality  would  be  spoken  of 
physically  as  a  stabU  product ;  and  in  the  early  history 
of  a  planet,  although  we  arc  far  from  being  able  to  describe 
accurately  what  might  actually  take  place,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  a  physical  selection  of  stable 
and  destruction  of  unstable  products  might  go  on.  We 
do  not  know  why  one  element  is  more  stable  than  a 
second,  why  it  is  better  suited  to  its  environment  (we 
might  describe  the  stability  by  aid  of  atomic  accelerations, 
but  this  would  not  explain^  only  resume  it)  ;  we  can  only 
suggest  a  selection  of  certain  compounds  which,  because 
they  are  selected,  we  describe  as  more  stable.  Now  this 
selection  of  stable  compounds  is  a  very  possible  feature 
of  physical  evolution,^  but  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
precisely  the  same  as  natural  selection.  The  environment 
is  in  this  case  purely  inorganic,  and  "  death  "  corresponds 
to  the  dissolution  and  ultimate  reabsorption  into  more 
stable  compounds.  The  competing  substances  form,  in- 
deed, their  own  environment ;  and  it  is  the  special  structure, 
not  the  corpuscle,  which  is  conceived  to  disappear  in  the 
struggle.  This  physical  selection  is  possibly  the  truest 
description  of  the  stages  which  led  up  to  the  complex 
chemical     substances    endowed    with    special    molecular 

I  It  has  been  applied  with  remarkmble  power  by  Crooket  {British  Assods^ 
iitm  Address^  Section  B,  1886),  to  give  a  suggestive  sketch  of  how  even  the 
chemical  elements  might  be  conceived  as  evolved  from  ^rttyU  or  prime-atoms. 
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structure,   the    hypothetical   albuminoids   in   which    some 
biologists  suggest  that  life  originated. 

We  are,  then,  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  how  far 
this  physical  selection  continued  to  act  during  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  earliest  organic  substances.  How  far  was  it  the 
chief  factor  in  the  processes  which  we  conceive  as  modelling 
both  the  chemical  constitution  and  the  physical  structure 
of  the  earliest  life-germs?  The  first  organic  corpuscles 
must  have  been  so  close  to  the  inorganic,  and  must  have 
had  an  environment  so  essentially  inoi^nic  and  not 
organic,  that  the  test  of  relative  physical  stability  must 
surely  have  been  more  important  than  the  competition  of 
superabundant  organisms  of  varying  types  with  each  other. 
To  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon 
organic  substance  as  essentially  differing  from  inorganic 
only  by  complexity  of  chemical  and  physical  structure, 
the  notions  of  oi^anic  and  inorganic  environment,  of  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the  destruction  of  less  stable 
compounds  —  in  short,  the  notions  of  biological  and 
physical  selection — shade  insensibly  one  into  the  other. 
Selection  will  be  physical  when  the  environment  is  more 
inorganic  than  organic,  and  biological  or  natural  in  the 
converse  case.  But  those  naturalists  who  postulate  a 
special  organic  corpuscle  are  certainly  called  upon  to 
decide  how  and  when  the  formula  of  natural  selection 
begins  to  govern  its  evolution,  and  what  part,  if  any, 
physical  selection  has  played  in  the  determination  of  its 
chemical  and  physical  constitution. 

§  1 3. — Natural  Selection  and  the  History  of  Man 

Passing  to  the  superior  limit  we  have  next  to  ask, 
How  far  are  the  principles  of  natural  selection  to  be 
applied  to  the  historical  evolution  of  man  ?  To  judge  by 
the  author's  experience  of  historical  literature,  we  should 
have  to  say  that  up  till  very  recent  times  historians  have 
assumed  that  the  historical  development  of  man  cannot 
be  briefly  resumed  in  wide-reaching  formulae  ;  that  history 
is  all  facts  and  no  factors.     But  that  natural  history,  the 
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evolution  of  organic  nature,  is  at  the  basis  of  human 
history  is  the  unwavering  belief  of  the  present  writer. 
History  can  never  become  science,  can  never  be  anything 
but  a  catalogue  of  facts  rehearsed  in  more  or  less  pleasing 
language,  until  these  facts  are  seen  to  fall  into  sequences 
which  can  be  briefly  resumed  in  scientific  formula:.  These 
formula:  can  hardly  be  other  than  those  which  so  effectually 
describe  the  relations  of  organic  to  organic  and  of  organic 
to  inorganic^  phenomena  in  the  earlier  phases  of  their 
development  The  growth  of  national  and  social  life  can 
give  us  the  most  wonderful  insight  into  natural  selection, 
and  into  the  elimination  of  the  unstable  on  the  widest 
and  most  impressive  scale.^  Only  when  history  is  inter- 
preted in  this  sense  of  natural  history  does  it  pass  from 
the  sphere  of  narrative  and  become  science.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  sense  of  a  description  of  facts  resumed 
in  brief  formulae,  all  science  is  history.  It  may  take  a 
long  training  in  scientific  modes  of  thought  before  the 
literary  historian  is  converted,  but  his  conversion  must 
come  sooner  or  later  in  an  age  when  the  reading  public 
is  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit" 


*  This  view  is  far  from  l)eing  held  by  the  majurity  oT  sociolo{;iMs  and 
historians.  One  example  typical  of  many  may  lie  cited  here  :  *'  Kvcry  phase 
of  the  history  of  the  development  of  organisms,  which  Dan^in  brings  forward 
as  an  hypothesis,  remains,  in  any  case,  quite  unsuited  for  comparison  with  the 
constantly  and  uniformly  progressive  and  never-resting  history  of  the  human 
race.** — Dr.  Georg  Mayr :  DU  Gtteitmdsstgkeii  im  Ctsel/uk^/tsiehiu. 

'  The  present  confusion  of  thought  on  this  subject  cannot  be  illustrated 
lietter  than  by  referring  to  a  fairly  recent  work  and  to  the  remarks  made 
upon  it  by  a  well-known  critic  some  years  aga  Dr.  E.  Westermarck  has 
published  a  book  entitled :  T%t  Hiii&ry  0/  Human  Marria^  (London,  1S91). 
The  introduction  to  this  work  states  in  dear  and  fairly  accurate  language 
the  scientific  method  of  historical  investigation,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
material  of  the  book  we  find  a  singular  absence  of  scientific  method,  lliere 
is  a  great  collection  of  &cts  under  diflierent  headings  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  writer  that  to  find  sequences 
of  (acts — a  growth  or  evolution  expressible  by  a  scientific  law— we  must 
follow  the  changes  of  one  tribe  or  people  at  a  time.  We  cannot  trace  the 
successive  stages  of  social  life  except  by  the  minute  investigation  of  (acts 
relating  to  one  social  unit,  which  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  afterwards 
compared  with  like  investigations  for  other  units.  We  have,  thett,  in  Dr. 
Westermarck  an  eacellent  example  of  good  tlieory  and  bad  practice. 

In  his  critic,  TrofeMor  Robertson  Smith  (Aa/arrv,  vol.  xliv.  p.  270), 
we  have  a  writer  who  has  done  uniinrpa«ted  work  in  the  natural  history  of 
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It  is  peculiarly  in  **  prehistoric  history "  that  we  are 
for  the  time  being  best  able  to  apply  the  scientific  method. 
That  the  earliest  history  of  each  individual  people  follows 
general  laws  of  human  development  which  are  capable 
of  accurate  scientific  statement  is  a  view  which  is  being 
daily  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  comparative  anthro- 
pology, folklore,  and  mythology.  It  is  true  that  the 
application  of  these  laws  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  physical  environment,  with  the  climate  and  geographical 
surroundings.  Nevertheless,  in  broad  outline  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  whether  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Australasia, 
has  followed  the  same  course.  The  divergencies  from  this 
uniformity  of  development  appear  indeed  to  be  less  the 
farther  we  penetrate  into  the  nascent  history  of  the  humaa 
race.  This  uniformity  is  to  some  degree  of  course  only 
apparent  and  must  be  attributed  to  the  obscurity  in  which 
all  early  history  is  involved.  Yet  it  is  for  the  greater 
part  real,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
civilisation  the  physical  environment  and  the  more  animal 
instincts  of  mankind  are  the  dominating  factors  of  evolution. 

Primitive  history  is  not  a  history  of  individual  men, 
nor  of  individual  nations  in  the  modem  sense ;  it  is  a 
description  of  the  growth  of  a  typical  social  group  of 
human  beings  under  the  influences  of  a  definite  physical 
environment,  and  of  characteristic  physiological  instincts. 
Food,  sex,  geographical  position,  are  the- facts  with  which 

religions  and  of  maAiage.  Yet  this  critic  is  so  unconscious  of  the  character 
of  his  own  work  that  he  considers  Dr.  Westermarck  confuses  *'  history  **  and 
''natural  history"  !  "The  history  of  an  institution,**  he  writes,  "which  is 
controlled  by  public  opinion  and  regulated  by  law  is  not  natural  history.  The 
true  history  of  marriage  begins  where  the  natural  history  of  pairing  ends." 
And  again  :  "To  treat  these  topics  [polyandry,  kinship  through  female  only, 
infanticide,  exogamy]  as  essentially  a  part  of  the  natural  history  of  pairing 
involves  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  laws  of  society  are  at  bottom  mere 
formulated  instincts ;  and  this  assumption  really  underlies  all  our  author's 
theories.  His  fundamental  position  compels  him,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with 
himself,  to  hold  that  every  institution  connected  with  marriage  that  has  nniverMl 
validity,  or  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  main  line  of  development,  is  rooted 
in  instinct,  and  that  institutions  which  are  not  based  on  instinct  are  necessarily 
exceptional  and  unimpqrtant  for  scientific  history."  When  a  really  scientific 
historian  can  in  a  scientific  journal  reject  an  unscientifically  executed  investiga- 
tion because  it  starts  from  an  unexceptional  scientific  theory,  we  are  truly  in , 
topsy-turvydom.  Science  has  yet  to  do  a  pioneer's  work  in  the  field  of  historical 
method. 
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the  scientific  liistoriaii  lias  to  deal.  Thoc  influences  arc 
just  as  strongly  at  work  in  more  fully  civilised  societies, 
but  their  action  is  more  difficult  to  trace,  and  is  frequently 
obscured  by  the  temporary  action  of  individual  men  and 
individual  groups.  The  obscurity  only  disappears  when 
we  deal  with  average  results,  long  periods,  and  large  areas. 
The  savage  who  fights  with  his  neighbour  in  order  to  kill 
and  eat  him,  is  an  obvious  example  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  contest  of  modern  nations  for  markets  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  their  strife  for  the  possession  of  trade 
routes,  their  attempts  to  cheapen  their  manufactures,  and 
to  better  educate  their  artizans,  may  in  reality  be  described 
by  the  same  laws  of  evolution,  but  the  manifestation  of 
these  laws  is  far  more  complex  and  difficult  to  analyse. 
This  rivalry  is  at  bottom  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  is  still  moulding  the  growth  of  nations  ;  but  history, 
as  it  is  now  written,  conceals,  under  the  formal  cloak  of 
dynasties,  wars,  and  foreign  policies,  those  physical  and 
physiological  principles  by  which  science  will  ultimately 
resume  the  development  of  man. 

§  14. — Primitive  History  describable  in  terms  of  the 

Principles  of  Evolution 

The  economical  condition  of  any  nation  during  a  given 
period  is  closely  associated  with  its  rate  of  reproductivity 
and  with  its  indirect  struggle  against  its  neighbours  for 
land  and  food.  Not  less  important  for  the  stability  of 
any  nation  is  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  owner- 
ship, sex-relationship,  and  family  life.  But  the  continual 
variations  in  these  forms  are  in  modern  history  usually 
hidden  under  problems  of  trade  and  exchange,  under  civil 
laws  as  to  ownership,  inheritance,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
or  under  statistics  of  pauperism,  emigration,  and  sexual 
morality.  The  old  factors  of  evolution  are  there,  but  they 
are  disguised.  It  is  only  when  we  turn  to  a  less  complex 
stage  of  social  growth  that  we  fully  grasp  the  direct 
bearing  which  the  struggle  for  food  and  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sexual  instincts  has  had  in  moulding  human 
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development  It  is  this  struggle  which  is  the  fundamental 
formula  for  the  description  of  all  existing  systems  of 
ownership  and  of  marriage  in  its  widest  sense.  In  owner- 
ship and  marriage  are  further  rooted  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions even  of  our  modern  competing  states.  Sexual 
instinct  and  the  struggle  for  food  have  both  separated 
and  combined  individual  men  ;  in  them  we  find  the  basis 
of  both  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic  instincts,  of  both 
individualism  and  socialism  in  the  more  fundamental  senses 
of  these  terms. 

Systems  of  ownership  and  marriage  have  indeed  been 
modified  by  climate  and  geographical  surroundings,  but, 
speaking  generally,  they  have  passed  through  much  the 
same  development,  it  may  be  at  very  different  periods,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  Fragments  of  the  primitive 
history  of  one  society  can  often  be  linked  together  by  our 
knowledge  of  another  society  still  existing  in  a  backward 
stage  of  civilisation.  The  like  sequences  in  the  stages  of 
social  growth  exhibited  by  most  primitive  societies  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  similarity  in  their  general  physical 
environment  and  from  the  sameness  of  the  characteristic 
physiological  instincts  in  man,  which  everywhere  centre 
in  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  in  the  gratification  of 
the  sexual  appetite.  Diverse  as  at  first  sight  ownership 
and  marriage  may  seem,  they  will  yet  be  found  on  nearer 
investigation  to  be  closely  associated.  Broadly  speaking, 
each  particular  mode  of  ownership  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  particular  form  of  marriage.  These  two  social  insti- 
tutions have  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other  and  their 
changes  have  been  nearly  simultaneous.  Ownership, 
inheritance,  common  rights,  are  essentially  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  family,  and  therefore  with  the  nature 
of  the  sexual  tie.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  primitive 
history  must  be  based  upon  a  scientific  investigation 
into  the  growth  and  relationship  of  the  early  forms  of 
ownership  and  of  marriage.  It  is  only  by  such  an  investi- 
gation that  we  are  able  to  show  that  the  two  great  factofs 
of  evolution,  the  struggle  for  food  and  the  instinct  of  sex, 
will  suffice  to  resume  the  stages  of  social  development. 
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When  \vc  have  learned  to  describe  the  sequences  of 
primitive  history  in  terms  of  physical  and  biological 
formula:,  then  we  shall  hesitate  less  to  di^  deep  down 
into  our  modern  civilisation  and  find  its  roots  in  the  same 
appetites  and  instincts  (see  Appendix,  AWr  /V.).  We 
shall  then  be  less  unwilling  to  admit  that  historical  science, 
like  any  other  branch  of  science,  cannot  only  describe  the 
past  but  is  capable  of  predicting  the  future  course  of 
.development  Here,  in  predicting  from  the  economic  and 
social  history  of  the  past  the  probable  tendencies  of  the 
immediate  future,  seems  to  be  the  true  function  of  those 
somewhat  errant  sciences,  political  economy  and  sociology. 


§  I  5. — Morality  and  Natural  Selection 

Although  the  reader  may  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  a  formula  describing  the 
development  of  mankind  even  at  the  present,  he  may  still 
question  how  it  can  possibly  be  a  source  of  altruistic 
conduct  in  life.*  If  perpetual  struggle  for  existence  be- 
tween all  forms  of  life  be  the  keynote  to  progress — if  the 
individual,  stronger  in  body  or  mind,  does  invariably  push 
aside  his  weaker  fellows,  render  them  subservient  to  his 
aims,  or  crush  them  out  of  existence,  how  can  we  look 
upon  life  from  any  but  the  egoistic  and  pessimistic  stand- 
point ?  Poverty  and  disease  must  then  be  regarded  as 
valuable  aids  in  the  destruction  of  less  fit  human  beings, 
wealth  and  luxury  as  the  meet  reward  of  individual  fitness. 
Starting  with  this  view  of  life  as  solely  a  war  of  individuals, 
we  inevitably  reach  that  conception  of  government  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  sentences :  A  maximum  of 
good  must  arise  from  a  minimum  of  social  organisation ; 
for  government  to  interfere  between  individuals  is  an 
irrational  attempt  to  upset  the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

The  reader  must  not  think  that    I   am  exaggerating 

'  Th«  tubfttance  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  taken  from  a  lecture 
detiTered  in  18S8,  and  afterwards  published  as  a  pamphlet. 
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the  pessimism  of  some  of  our  modern  biologists.  Here, 
in  a  few  words,  are  the  views  of  Haeckel : — 

**  Darwinism  is  .inything  but  socialistic.  If  a  definite  political 
tendency  be  attributed  to  this  English  theory — which  is,  indeed, 
possible — this  tendency  can  only  be  aristocratic,  certainly  not  demo- 
cratic, and  least  of  all  socialistic.  The  theory  of  selection'  teaches 
us  that  in  human  life,  exactly  as  in  animal  and  plant  life,  at  each 
place  and  time  only  a  small  privileged  minority  can  continue  to 
exist  and  flourish  ;  the  great  mass  must  starve  and  more  or  less 
prematurely  perish  in  misery.  Innumerable  are  the  germs  of  every 
form  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and  the  young  individuals  which  spring 
from  these  germs.'  The  number  of  fortunate  individuals,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  develop  to  their  full  age  and  actually  attain  their 
goal  in  life  is  out  of  all  proportion  small.  The  cruel  and  relentless 
struggle  for  existence  which  rages  throughout  all  living  Nature,  and 
in  accordance  with  Nature  must  rage,  this  ceaseless  and  pitiless 
competition  of  all  living  things,  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  only  the 
select  minority  of  the  privileged  fit  is  in  a  position  to  successfully 
survive  this  competition,  the  great  majority  of  competitors  must 
meanwhile  of  necessity  perish  miserably !  We  may  deeply  mourn 
this  tragic  fact,  but  we  cannot  deny  or  alter  it  .  '  Many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen  !  *  This  selection,  this  picking  out  of  the 
chosen  is  necessarily  combined  with  the  languishing  and  perishing 
of  the  remaining  majority.  Another  English  investigator  even 
denotes  the  kernel  of  Darwinism  as  *  the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  the 
*  triumph  of  the  best.'  Obviously  the  principle  of  selection  is  any- 
thing but  democratic,  it  is  aristocratic  in  the  precise  sense  of  the 
word."  1 

Spencer  and  Huxley  have  taught  much  the  same  gospel. 
Yet,  if  the  creed  of  science  be  based  on  this  law  of  evolu- 
tion, how  can  it  inculcate  aught  but  pessimism  for  the 
weak,  how  can  it  ever  be  the  faith  of  any  but  the 
privileged  few  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  the  view  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  propounded  by  Haeckel  is  in  reality 
a  very  insufficient  analysis,  and  that  it  requires  much 
qualifying  statement 

The  struggle  for  existence  involves  not  only  the 
struggle  of  individual  man  against  individual  man,  but 
also  the  struggle  of  individual  society  against  individual 
society,  as  well  as  the  struggle  of  the  totality  of  humanity 
with  its  organic  and  inorganic  environment.  To  include 
these  omitted  factors  might  at  first  sight  appear  only  to 

*  Freu  Wissenschaft  undfreie  Lehre^  S.  73. 
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enlarge  the  battle-field,  to  extend  the  chaos  of  opf)osinj; 
interests.  But  in  reality  it  alters  the  whole  aspect  of 
life.  The  interest  the  individual  has  in  developing  to  the 
utmost  his  own  |)owers  is  a  very  important  factor  of 
change — let  us  call  it  Iiuiividualism.  But  the  interest 
individual  societies  have  in  developing  their  resources,  in 
organising  themselves  owing  to  the  intense  struggle  which 
is  ever  waging  between  society  and  society,  this  is  an 
equally  important  factor  of  evolution  and  one  too  often 
forgotten  when  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  arc  applied  to 
human  history.  Individual  societies  have  the  strongest 
interest  in  educating,  training,  and  organising  the  powers 
of  all  their  individual  members,  for  these  are  the  sole 
conditions  under  which  a  society  can  survive  in  the  battle 
for  life.  This  tendency  to  social  organisation,  always 
prominent  in  progressive  communities,  may  be  termed,  in 
the  best  and  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Socialism,  The 
socialistic  as  much  as  the  individualistic  tendency  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  evolution. 
Finally,  there  is  a  third  factor  of  evolution,  namely,  the 
profit  that  arises  to  humanity  at  large  from  common 
oi^anisation  against  organic  and  inorganic  foes.  The 
interdependence  of  mankind  throughout  the  world  is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  clearly  recognised  fact  The 
failure  of  human  beings  in  one  part  of  the  world  to 
master  their  physical  environment  may  lead  to  a  famine 
at  their  antipodes  ;  the  triumph  of  the  scientists  of  one 
nation  over  a  minute  bacillus  is  a  victory  for  all  humanity. 
The  development  of  human  control  over  man's  physical 
and  biological  environment  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
thus  of  real  importance  to  each  individual  group.  This 
solidarity  of  humanity  in  the  struggle  with  its  environ- 
ment is  no  less  a  feature  than  Individualism  or  Socialism 
of  the  law  of  evolution.  We  may  perhaps  term  it 
Humanism. 

If  our  analysis  has  been  a  correct  one  it  has  led  us 
from  the  simple  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  three 
great  factors — Individualism,  Socialism,  and  Humanism — 
tending   to  modify   human    life.      Our   strong    inherited 
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instincts  to  Individualism,  to  Socialism,  and,  in  a  less 
extent,  to  Humanism,^  guide  us  to  those  principles  of 
conduct,  duty  to  self,  duty  to  society,  and  duty  to 
humanity,  which  our  forefathers  were  taught  to  think  of 
as  the  outcome  of  supcrsensuous  decrees  or  of  divine 
dispensations,  and  which  some  even  of  their  children  still 
regard  as  due  to  mysterious  tendencies  to  righteousness, 
or  to  some  moral  purpose  in  the  universe  at  large. 

§  1 6. — Individualism,  Socialisffty  and  Humanism 

We  may  fitly  conclude  this  chapter  on  Life  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  extent  to  which  Individualism,  Socialism, 
and  Humanism  respectively  describe  the  features  of  human 
development  The  great  part  played  in  life  by  the  self- 
asserting  instinct  of  the  individual  docs  not  need  much 
emphasising  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  for  long 
the  over-shrill  keynote  of  much  of  English  thought  All 
forms  of  progress,  some  of  our  writers  have  asserted, 
could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  individualistic  tendency. 
The  one-sided  emphasis  which  our  moralists  and  publicists 
placed  upon  individualism  at  a  time  when  the  revolution 
of  industry  relieved  us  from  the  stress  of  foreign  com- 
petition, may  indeed  have  gone  some  way  towards  relaxing 
that  strict  training  by  which  a  hard-pressed  society 
supplements  the  inherited  social  instinct  This  emphasis 
of  individualism  has  undoubtedly  led  to  great  advances  in 
knowledge  and  even  in  the  standards  of  comfort  Self- 
help,  thrift,  personal  physique,  ingenuity,  intellect,  and 
even  cunning  have  been  first  extolled  and  then  endowed 
with  the  most  splendid  rewards  of  wealth,  influence,  and 
popular  admiration.  The  chief  motor  of  modem  life  with 
all  its  really  great  achievements  has  been  sought — and 
perhaps  not  unreasonably  sought — in  the  individualistic 
instinct     The  success  of  individual  effort  in  the  fields  of 

^  A  good  deal  of  the  humanistic  instinct  as  developed  in  modem  times 
is  practically  a  product  of  socialism.  As  the  tribal  recognition-marks  grew 
feebler  and  localisation  less  definite,  the  social  sympathies  were  extended  to 
the  stranger  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thought  were  not  too  widely  divergent 
from  those  of  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself. 
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knowledge  and  invention  has  led  some  of  our  foremost 
biologists  to  see  in  individualism  the  sole  factor  of 
evolution,  and  they  have  accordingly  propounded  a  social 
policy  which  would  place  us  in  the  position  of  the  farmer 
who  spends  all  his  energies  in  producing  prize  specimens 
of  fat  cattle,  forgetting  that  his  object  should  be  to 
improve  his  stock  all  round.* 

I  fancy  science  will  ultimately  balance  the  individualistic 
and  socialistic  tendencies  in  evolution  better  than  Haeckel 
and  Spencer  seem  to  have  done.  The  power  of  the 
individualistic  formula  to  describe  human  growth  has  been 
overrated,  and  the  evolutionary  origin  of  the  socialistic 
instinct  has  been  too  frequently  overlooked.^  In  the  face 
of  the  severe  struggle,  physical  and  commercial,  the  fight 
for  land,  for  food,  and  for  mineral  wealth  between  existing 
nations,  we  have  every  need  to  strengthen  by  training  the 
partially  dormant  socialistic  spirit,  if  we  as  a  nation  are  to 
be  among  the  surviving  fit  The  importance  of  organising 
society,  of  making  the  individual  subservient  to  the  whole, 
grows  with  the  intensity  of  the  struggle.  We  shall  need 
all  our  clearness  of  vision,  all  our  reasoned  insight  into 
human  growth  and  social  efficiency  in  order  to  discipline 
the  powers  of  labour,  to  train  and  educate  the  powers  of 
mind.  This  organisation  and  this  education  must  largely 
proceed  from  the  state,  for  it  is  in  the  battle  of  society 
with  society,  rather  than  of  individual  with  individual, 
that  these  weapons  are  of  service.  Here  it  is  that  science 
relentlessly  proclaims :  A  nation  needs  not  only  a  few 
prize  individuals  ;  it  needs  a  finely  regulated  social  system 
— of  which  the  members  as  a  whole  respond  to  each 
external  stctss  by  organised  reaction — if  it  is  to  survive 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.' 

If   the  individual  asks :  Why  should    I   act  socially  ? 

I  R.  H.  Newton  :  S^al  Sttidus,  p.  365. 

*  It  mmjr  be  rash  to  prophesy,  bat  the  socialistic  and  iodivtdaalistic 
tendencies  seem  the  only  clear  and  reasonable  lines  upon  which  parliamentary 
parties  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  diflerentiate  themselves.  The  due  balance 
of  these  tendencies  seems  the  essential  coM^tion  for  healthy  social  development. 

>  See  ••  Socialism  and  Natural  Selection,**  7'k4  Ckamtt  tf  Dtatk  ami 
tikgr  StmdUi  in  Evolution ^  vol.  L     London,  1897. 
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there  is,  indeed,  no  argument  by  which  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  always  to  his  own  profit  or  pleasure  to  do  sa 
Whether  an  individual  takes  pleasure  in  social  action  or 
not  will  depend  upon  his  character  (pp.  47,  125) — that 
product  of  inherited  instincts  and  past  experience — and 
the  extent  to  which  the  ''tribal  conscience"  has  been 
developed  by  early  training.  If  the  struggle  for  existence 
has  not  led  to  the  dominant  portion  of  a  given  community 
having  strong  social  instincts,  then  that  community,  if  not 
already  in  a  decadent  condition,  is  wanting  in  the  chief 
element  of  permanent  stability.  *  Where  this  element 
exists,  there  society  will  itself  repress  those  whose  conduct 
is  anti-social  and  develop  by  training  the  social  instincts 
of  its  younger  members.  Herein  lies  the  only  method  in 
which  a  strong  and  efficient  society,  capable  of  holding 
its  own  in  the  struggle  for  life,  can  be  built  up.  It  is  the 
prevalence  of  social  instinct  in  the  dominant  portion  of  a 
given  community  which  is  the  sole  and  yet  perfectly 
efficient  sanction  to  the  observance  of  social,  that  is  moral, 
lines  of  conduct 

Besides  the  individualistic  and  socialistic  factors  of 
evolution  there  remains  what  we  have  termed  the  human- 
istic factor.  Like  the  socialistic  it  has  been  occasionally 
overlooked,  but  at  the  same  time  occasionally  overrated, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  formal  statements  of  Positivism. 
We  have  alwavs  to  remember  that,  hidden  beneath 
diplomacy,  trade,  adventure,  there  is  a  stru^^le  raging 
between  modern  nations,  which  is  none  the  less  real  if  it 
does  not  take  the  form  of  open  warfare.  The  individualistic 
instinct  may  be  as  strong  or  stronger  than  the  socialistic, 
but  the  latter  is  always  far  stronger  than  any  feeling 
towards  humanity  as  a  whole.  Indeed  the  "solidarity 
of  humanity,*'  so  far  as  it  is  real,  is  felt  to  exist  rather 
between  civilised  men  of  European  race  in  the  presence 
of  nature  and  of  human  barbarism,  than  between  all  men 
on  all  occasions.^ 

^  The  feeling  of  European  to  Kaffir  ts  hardly  the  same  as  that  of  European 
to  European.  The  philosopher  may  tell  us  it  ** ought"  to  be,  but  the  £ict 
that  it  is  not  is  the  important  element  in  history. 
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*'  The  whole  earth  is  mine,  and  no  one  shall  rob  me  of 
any  corner  of  it/'  is  the  cry  of  civilised  man.  No  nation 
can  go  its  own  way  and  deprive  the  rest  of  mankind  of 
its  soil  and  its  mineral  wealth,  its  labour-power  and  its 
culture — no  nation  can  refuse  to  develop  its  mental  or 
pliysical  resources — without  detriment  to  civilisation  at 
large  in  its  struggle  with  organic  and  inorganic  nature. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  other  nations  that  the 
intellect  of  any  people  should  lie  fallow,  or  that  any  folk 
should  not  take  its  part  in  the  labour  of  research.  It 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  mankind  as  a  whole  whether  the 
occupants  of  a  country  leave  its  fields  untilled  and  its 
natural  resources  undeveloped.  It  is  a  false  view  of 
human  solidarity,  a  weak  humanitarianism,  not  a  true 
humanism,  which  regrets  that  a  capable  and  stalwart  race 
of  white  men  should  replace  a  dark-skinned  tribe  which 
can  neither  utilise  its  land  for  the  full  benefit  of  mankind, 
nor  contribute  its  quota  to  the  common  stock  of  human 
knowledge.^  The  struggle  of  civilised  man  against 
uncivilised  man  and  against  nature  produces  a  certain 
partial  "  solidarity  of  humanity "  which  involves  a  pro- 
hibition against  any  individual  community  wasting  the 
resources  of  mankind. 

The  development  of  the  individual,  a  product  of  the 
struggle  of  man  against  man,  is  seen  to  be  controlled  by 
the  organisation  of  the  social  unit,  a  product  of  the 
struggle  of  society  against  society.  The  development  of 
the  individual  society  is  again  influenced,  if  to  a  less 
extent,  by  the  instinct  of  a  human  solidarity  in  civilised 
mankind,  a  product  of  the  struggle  of  civilisation  against 
barbarism  and  against  inorganic  and  oi^anic  nature.  The 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  describing  by  aid  of 
the  three  factors  of  individualism,  socialism,  and  humanism 
the    continual    struggle    of    individuals,    of   societies,    of 

^  Thb  tentencc  must  not  be  taken  to  justify  a  bnitalising  destroctioii  of 
bsman  life.  The  anti«fociaJ  effects  of  such  a  mode  of  accelerating  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  may  go  far  to  destroy  the  preponderating  fitneu  of  the  survivor. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  cause  for  human  satisfaction  in  the  replacement  of 
the  aborigines  throughout  America  and  Australia  by  white  races  of  far  higher 
civilisation. 
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civilisation  and  barbarism,  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
science  the  sole  account  we  can  give  of  the  origin  of 
those  purely  human  faculties  of  healthy  activity,  of 
sympathy,  of  love,  and  of  social  action  which  men  value 
as  their  chief  heritage. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Owing  to  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  language  of  madi  of  modem 
phjTsics,  metaph]rsics  has  found  a  foothold  in  biology.  Peculiarly  in  the  ogo- 
ception  of  life  as  a  mechanism  do  we  find  confiision  reigning.  The  pidblem 
ought  to  be  expressed  in  words  to  the  following  effect :  Can  we  describe  the 
changes  in  organic  phenomena  by  the  same  conceptual  shorthand  of  modon 
as  suffices  to  describe  inorganic  phenomena  ?  There  u  diflicnlty  in  answering 
this  question  because  we  are  unable  to  assert  what  are  the  exact  laws  of 
motion  which  would  apply  to  the  complex  ph]rsical  structure  by  which  we 
conceptualise  the  simplest  organic  germ. 

2.  The  distinction  between  living  and  lifeless  is  not  capable  of  brief 
definition,  consciousness  and  self-determination  give  us  no  assistance,  and  we 
are  thrown  back  on  special  characteristics  of  structure  and  motion. 

3.  Of  the  three  hypotheses  which  have  been  invented  to  describe  the 
origin  of  life — its  perpetuity,  spontaneous  generation,  and  origin  from  an 
**ultra>scientific  cause'* — the  second  seems  the  most  valuable.  Like  the 
"  spontaneous  generation  of  consciousness/*  it  is  only  a  conceptual  description, 
and  not  an  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  phenomena. 

4.  Biologists  are  called  upon  to  define  the  limits  within  which  they 
suppose  the  formula  of  natural  selection  to  be  a  valid  description :  in 
particular,  how  it  is  related  to  that  physical  selection  of  more  stable  inorganic 
compounds  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  taken  place  during  and  after  the 
azoic  period.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  again  to  ask  how  far 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  describes  the  sequences  of  human  history.  While 
it  seems  probable  that  human  history  may  be  resumed  in  the  brief  fiormulse 
of  biology  and  physics,  still  several  leading  biologists  who  have  examined 
human  progress  from  this  standpoint  do  not  appear  to  have  paid  sufficient 
regard  to  the  socialistic  instinct,  which,  as  much  as  the  indiridualistic  instinct, 
is  a  factor  of  the  principle  of  evolution. 
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CHAPTER    X 

EVOLUTION    (VARIATION   AND   SELECTION) 

§  I. — Th€  Need  for  Definition 

In  the  last  chapter  we  freely  used  the  words  ''evolution" 
and  *'  selection  "  as  if  they  had  current  common  values. 
Now  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  and  it  is 
accordingly  desirable  to  give  to  these  terms  and  to  other 
subsidiary  terms  definite  and  consistent  meanings.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years,  however,  with  the  growth 
of  a  quantitative  theory  of  evolution,  that  precise  definition 
of  fundamental  biological  concepts  has  become  possible. 
To  the  writers  who  talk  of  this  result  or  that  being  due 
**to  the  relative  variability  of  local  races,"  who  assert  that 
a  peculiarity  is  "  a  result  of  the  correlation  of  two  organs," 
or  who  attribute  this  or  that  change  of  character  to 
heredity,  to  reversion  or  to  tel^ony,  we  now  simply  say  : 
What  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  variability  of  which 
you  speak  ?  Have  you  a  measure  of  this  correlation  ? 
Did  you  test  the  magnitude  of  the  inheritance  of  that 
character  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  inheritance  in  the  case 
of  the  character  which  you  attribute  to  reversion  or  to 
teleeo^y  !*  T'?!  •  ^:;  definite  answers  are  forthcoming  to 
cheise  questions,  we  are  not  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  bound  to  pay  much  attention  to  those  who  are 
over  ready  to  *^  explain '  not  only  organic  but  social 
changes  by  a  vague  use   ^f  undefined  biological  terms.^ 

^  More  tUan  one  sociological  work  has  in  the  last  few  years  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  by  applying  the  Darwinian  theory  without  the  least 
quantitative  investigation  to  human  societies.     See  the  remarks  on  this  point 
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Criticism  demands  now  quantitative  exactness  in  these 
matters,  and  will  henceforth  not  be  content  until  it  has 
obtained  it.  Nor  is  this  warning  without  meaning,  even 
in  the  case  of  more  elaborate  biological  investigations. 
For  example,  Weismann  has  propounded  a  theory  of  the 
development  of  the  mortal  from  the  immortal  by  natural 
selection.  Now  such  a  theory  demands  at  least  two,  if 
not  more,  preliminary  investigations  ;  first,  a  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  actual  duration  of  life  in  some  simple 
organism  which  reproduces  by  asexual  division ;  and 
secondly,  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  duration  of  life  is  an  in- 
herited character.  Both  these  inquiries  were  quite  feasible, 
but  neither  of  these  did  Weismann  attempt  before  pub- 
lishing his  theory.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance,^  it  is 
only  an  illustration  of  what,  according  to  this  Grammar^  is 
a  wrong  scientific  method,  but  one,  alas  !  too  often  applied. 
It  is  imagination  solving  the  universe,  propounding  a 
formula  before  the  facts  which  the  formula  is  to  describe 
have  been  collected  and  classified.  It  does  not  fulfil 
F'araday's  notion  of  the  scientific  investigator  crushing  in 
silence  by  his  own  criticism  the  many  suggestive  thoughts 
which  pass  through  his  mind  (p.  32).  Every  few  months 
we  find  in  one  journal  or  another  some  more  or  less 
brilliant  hypothesis  as  to  a  novel  factor  of  evolution  ;  but 
how  few  are  the  instances  in  which  this  factor  is  accurately 
defined,  or  being  defined,  a  quantitative  measure  of  its 
efficiency  is  obtained  I  If  the  reader  will  only  apply  to 
such  hypotheses  the  tests  of  scientific  method  indicated  by 
my  Summary  on  p.  37,  he  will  at  least  keep  the  mmin 
features  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  clear  from 
many  of  the  overgrowths  of  recent  years.  What  we  need 
in  the  theory  of  evolution  is  quantitative  measurement 
following  upon  precise  definition  of  our  fundamental  con- 

m  the  fwciem  aathor's  «•  SodAlism  and  Natorai  Sdcctioo,**  b  Tkg  Ckmuts 
0/  Dmik^  vol.  L  1897. 

I  Thas  agaia  vartalioo  has  been  attribsted  to  aexval  refNodoctioii— a  very 
plaaribie  hypotheua.  Bat  does  varialioci  not  occar  with  paithcaogaMtic 
leproductioo,  or  even  in  the  oaie  wheie  a  sinfle  iadividaal  patt  forth  a  aaaiber 
oC  mdiflefentiated  like  organt  ?  It  d$u.  Hence  had  the  qaantitattvt  tcit  been 
oHule,  the  hypothcab  woold  have  been  **cnished  in  «lenoe.** 
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ceptions.  Biologists,  even  as  physicists  have  done,  must 
throw  aside  merely  verbal  descriptions  and  seek  in  future 
quantitative  precision  for  their  ideas. 

§  2. — Evolution 

If  we  look  around  us  we  see  an  immense  variety 
of  living  forms,  and  this  immense  variety  is  daily  being 
supplemented  by  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unrecorded 
types  either  extant  or  extinct  The  field  naturalist,  the 
laboratory  worker,  and  the  palaeontologist  are  continually 
bringing  to  our  notice  organic  forms  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  observed.  Under  what  formula  shall  we 
economise  thought  when  we  attempt  to  describe  scienti- 
fically this  vast  field  ?  Now  we  have  seen  that  geologist 
and  physicist  both  s^ree  in  asserting  a  want  of  stability  in 
the  present  inorganic  conditions  of  the  earth ;  they  best 
resume  its  present  state  by  giving  to  the  earth  a  history, 
during  which  it  has  passed  through  a  wide  range  of 
physical  changes.  These  physical  changes  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  permanence  of  organic  forms  as  we  now 
know  them  (p.  347).  Some  organic  forms  may  have  been 
possible  with  the  inorganic  environment  of  thirty  to  fifty 
million  years  ago,  all  were  certainly  not  possible.  Hence 
if  we  are  to  have  a  causal  account  of  living  forms 
as  we  have  a  causal  account  of  their  physical 
environment,  we  must  describe  how  they  appeared  after 
the  development  of  the  fitting  environment  If  we  agree 
not  to  seek  ^  an  "  ultra-scientific  cause  "  (p.  352),  (>.  if  we 
admit  that  a  science  of  living  forms  is  possible,  then  we 
must  seek  our  causes  (p.  130)  in  antecedent  phenomena, 
either  in  organic  phenomena  or  inorganic  phenomena,  or 
in  a  combination  of  both.     A  causal  description  of  the 

^  The  causal  description  of  the  physicist,  the  physical  evolution  of  the  earth, 
is  now  generally  accepted  in  broad  outline  as  a  reasonable  account.  Yet  it 
explains  nothing ;  were  it  absolutely  complete,  and  it  is  very  £ur  from  that,  it 
would  be  merely  a  mechanical  descripiwn'ms^  as  Laplace  imagined  (p.  29iS). 
An  "  ultra-sdentific  cause  '*  might  have  intervened  anjrwhere,  '*  created  "  the 
complex  anywhere  in  its  evolution,  but  such  a  "  cause  **  would  not  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  scientific  formula.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  putting  on 
one  side  all  '*  ultra-scientific  causes  '*  in  biology  as  in  physics  (pp.  SS^-SS^). 
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appearance  of  the  successive  forms  of  life  during  the 
inorganic  evolution  of  the  earth  forms  a  theory  of  organic 
evolution.  If  the  theory  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  resumes 
in  some  very  simple  statement  the  whole  ranjje  of  organic 
change,  we  term  it  the  law  of  organic  evolution. 

§  3. — Bathmic  Evolution 

Now  the  physical  evolutionists  take  almost  invariably 
as  the  antecedent  of  any  given  terrestrial  stage  a  purely 
physical  set  of  phenomena ;  they  give  no  sensible  weight 
to  the  action  of  organic  life  on  its  environment.  Possibly 
they  ought  occasionally  to  give  more  weight,  but  doubtless 
in  the  biggest  features  of  inorganic  evolution — changes  of 
temperature,  and  the  formation  of  mountains  and  oceans — 
they  are  on  the  right  lines.  Now  in  dealing  with  organic 
evolution  we  might  proceed  in  the  same  way  and  limit 
the  changes  in  organic  forms  to  the  condition  of  ante- 
cedent organic  forms.  We  might  assert  that  one  type  of 
life  has  evolved  from  another  owing  to  inherent  properties 
in  the  earlier  living  forms  themselves.  There  is  nothing 
more  (or  less)  unscientific  in  using  an  "  inherent  growth- 
force  "  to  *'  explain  "  the  secular  changes  in  living  forms 
than  in  using  a  force  of  gravitation  inherent  in  '*  matter  " 
to  "  explain  "  the  development  of  planetary  systems  from 
nebulx.  The  ultimate  action  of  vital  units  in  each 
other's  presence  would  be  no  more  nor  less  of  a  mystery 
than  the  ultimate  action  of  material  units.  Such  an 
evolution  has  been  termed  bathmic  euoluiion}  The  real 
objection  to  bathmic  evolution  lies  not  in  any  a  priori  • 
reason  against  an  "  inherent  growth-force,"  but  to  the 
obvious  historical  fact  that  such  a  '*  force  "  has  been  used 
to  cover  all  sorts  of  obscure  reasoning  and  even  sheer 


1  Presttmably  from  Greek  ^id*  with  the  teme  of  bmimL  The  term  at 
wcU  as  the  notion  of  in  "inherent  powth-force**  ooapelltng  the  forau  of 
life  to  vmry  in  m  definite  manner  is  doe  to  the  American  Neo-Ljunarcktans. 
Thus  the  growth  indicated  in  the  latter  phrase  does  not  refer  in  the  first 
place  to  an  individual  fiowth,  h«t  to  a  racial  change  of  type  owing  to 
saccesstve  gcneratioM  having  a  tendency  (due  ultimately  to  the  **  inherent 
growth-force  **)  to  vary  progressively. 
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foolishness.  Science  would  welcome  above  all  things  a 
description  of  the  action  between  vital  units  as  simple  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,  provided  it  gave  a  causal  account  of 
variation  ;  and  the  welcome  would  be  none  the  less  sincere 
if  the  action  showed  that  variation  was  biassed,  and  that 
evolution  would  be  irreversible,  even  with  a  reversed 
sequence  of  physical  environments. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  to  maintain  an  absolutely 
permanent  physical  environment  for  any  type  of  life, 
suppose  further  the  organic  environment,  as  far  as  it  affects 
this  type,  to  remain  unchanged,  would  or  would  it  not 
remain  constant  ?  I  suppose  most  biologists  would  answer 
that  the  type  would  remain  constant  But  this  is  no 
real  reply  to  the  bathmic  evolutionist  The  tendencies 
which  he  insists  upon  may  be  exactly  balanced  by  this 
very  physical  and  organic  environment  We  must  put 
the  problem  in  another  form.  Have  we  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  type  of  life  would  change  if  the  inorganic 
and  organic  environments  were  equally  favourable  to  each 
and  all  its  members  ?  The  burden  of  reply  now  falls  on 
the  bathmic  evolutionist,  he  cannot  take  refuge  in  a  mere 
reference  to  a  vague  "inherent  growth-force";  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  us  quantitative  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
change  in  life-types  without  the  influence  of  selection  ; 
just  as  the  supporters  of  the  selective  action  of  environ- 
ment are  bound  also  to  produce  their  numerical  measure 
of  its  effect  Now  I  think  there  is  quantitative  evidence 
that  types  of  life  may  change  without  the  action  of  organic 
or  inorganic  environment,  i>.  solely  owing  to  something 
inherent  in  their  constitution.  One  such  factor  of  evolution, 
genetic  selection,  I  shall  refer  to  later.  Further  variation 
itself  is  the  result  of  something  inherent  in  the  organism 
and  not  solely  in  the  environment,^  and  those  who  suppose 
evolution  to  be  largely  the  result  of  occasional,  abnormal,  or 
discontinuous  variations  are  undoubtedly  using  a  bathmic 

^  Variation  may  have  a  bathmic  source,  but  stable  and  pennanent  variation 
in  a  type  is  not  a  source  alone  of  evolution.  Bathmic  evolutionists  demand 
variation  with  a  continual  bias,  which  would  tend  independently  of  selectioo 
to  change  the  type. 


^] 


^v    V  -r- 
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clement.  But  while  we  cannot  neglect  certain  bathmic 
factors  in  evolution,  to  assume  that  evolution,  either  in  the 
main  or  even  considerably,  is  due  to  the  organic  ante- 
cedents of  a  particular  type  of  life  rather  than  to  the 
physical  environment  of  life  is  without  doubt  unscientific. 
The  physical  evolution  would  then  be  fixed  by  physical 
causes  and  the  organic  evolution  by  organic  causes, 
but  what  is  then  to  preserve  the  unison  between 
the  two  evolutions?  Are  we  to  suppose  them  like  two 
clocks  wound  up  independently  and  keeping  the  same 
time  ?  Why  should  the  "  inherent  growth-force  "  produce 
the  right  variation  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place  ?  To  assume  that  it  does  so,  is  fundamentally 
unscientific  ;  we  propound  a  new  cause,  when  the  old  ones 
have  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  insufficient, — in  other 
words,  we  blunt  "  Occam's  razor  "  (Appendix,  Note  IIL). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  refuge  in  one  of  our  clocks 
being  controlled  by  the  other,  i>.  assert  that  the  environ- 
ment controls  the  bathmic  tendency  in  variation,  so  that 
the  tendency  towards  the  type  suitable  to  the  environment 
only  receives  freedom  to  come  into  play  when  the  environ- 
ment is  suitable,  we  seem  lost  in  a  verbal  maze.  For 
there  must  be  endless  tendencies  then  in  the  primitive 
form  of  life,  each  of  which  could  have  come  into  play  with 
different  sequences  of  environment,  and  we  seem  no  longer 
to  have  the  "  inherent  growth-force "  giving  variation  a 
definite  bias  and  evolution  a  definite  direction*  such  as  the 
bathmic  evolutionists  demand !  We  are  indeed  wonder- 
fully close  to  the  random  variation  and  selection  due  to  the 
environment,  t.e.  to  the  explanation  given  by  Darwin  him- 
self. 

§  4. — The  Factors  0/  Evolution 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  cannot  seek  for  a  theory 
of  evolution  in  the  immediate  organic  antecedents  of  any 
type  of  life,  or  in  an  "inherent  growth -force."  Bathmic 
elements  there  are,  which  must  be  appealed  to  when  we 
discuss  variation,  inheritance,  and  reproduction,  but  they 
do  not  sufHce  to  describe  progressive  change  of  type.     We 
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are  compelled  to  turn  to  environment  for  our  causal 
relationship.  Now  this  environment  may  be  either  in- 
organic or  organic  If  organic,  it  may  be  either  of  the 
same  type  or  another  type.  We  have  then  the  following 
sources  of  change  in  living  forms  possible : — 

(a)  Change  due  to  inherent  tendencies  in  the  individual 
or  to  bathmic  influence, 

(6)  Change  due  to  other  individuals  of  the  same  living 
type  or  to  autogeneric  influence. 

{c)  Change  due  to  other  living  types  or  to  heterogeneric 
influence. 

(d)  Change  due  to  physical  environment  or  to  inorganic 
influence. 

Ultimately  the  physical  environment  (p.  374)  may  have 
determined  all  types  of  life,  and  so  the  heterogeneric 
influencebe  ultimately  traceable  to  inorganic  influence.  Now 
realising  the  existence  of  death,  we  see  that  no  change  in 
any  form  of  life  could  be  progressive  unless  each  step  of 
that  change  were  handed  on  to  the  next  generation. 
Materially  by  the  next  generation  having  like  organic 
modifications ;  mentally  by  the  transmission  of  customs, 
institutions,  knowledge.  The  latter  mode  is,  as  a  rule, 
only  possible  where  one  generation  survives  and  lives  for 
a  time,  at  any  rate,  a  common  life  with  a  second.^  The 
two  modes  are  respectively  ;5poken  of  as  inheritance  and 
tradition.  Diverse  as  these  two  modes  appear,  it  is  yet 
often  doubtful  whether  a  habit  is  to  be  attributed  to 
instinct, — i.e.  to  inheritance, — or  to  tradition,  especially 
among  gregarious  animals.'      But  without  one  or  other 

^  A  oommamty  of  hummn  beings,  say  iS  years  of  age^  if  isolated  on  an 
island  and  separated  from  all  civilisation,  might  if  tradition  could  be  destroyed 
still  snrrive,  or  certain  members  might  sunrive ;  the  type  of  life,  however, ' 
would  undoubtedly  be  immensely  modified,  even  if  in  course  of  time  new 
traditions  were  evolved.  Habit,  custom,  tradition,  help  to  create  the  eh- 
vironmenta 

'  *  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  instinct  in  the  lower  types  of 
life  what  is  assigned  to  tradition  in  the  case  of  man.  Has  tradition  no  part  in 
the  migration  of  birds?  When  T^meditates,  he  always  twists  a  curl  behind 
his  left  ear  with  his  forefinger ;  his  uncle,  I  find,  has  precisely  the  same 
habit  Two  brothers,  A  and  B,  have  developed  in  mid-life  a  trick  of 
stroking  an  eyebrow ;  their  father  C,  who  died  when  they  were  young  boys, 
did  the  same  ttiing.     Their  mother  D  in  extreme  old  age  mistook  her  son  A 
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(y(  these    modes   a   change    in    a   living    form    cannot    be 
permanently  established. 

Rut  beyond  these  methods  of  transmission  we  have  to 
see  how  a  change  in  living  forms  can  be  effected.  With- 
out at  present  defining  how  change  is  to  be  measured  we 
can  realise  that  changes  in  the  aggregate  of  any  form 
may  be  produced  by  (i)  modifications  of  the  individual 
members  not  due  to  growth  or  age  ;  (2)  modifications  due 
to  the  death  of  some  individuals  or  to  the  relatively  greater 
fertility  of  others.  In  the  first  case  an  iuquired^  in  the 
second  a  congenital  character  is  used  for  the  modification 
of  the  type.  These  two  modes  of  change,  acquired 
modification  and  selection,  must  transmit  their  effects 
either  by  inheritance  or  tradition.  We  have  thus  four 
processes  for  the  establishment  of  change,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  used  to  describe  the  evolution  of  organic 
forms.  Whether  all  are  really  effective  can  only  be 
determined  by  quantitative  investigation.  The  inheritance 
of  acquired  modifications  was  accepted  without  proof  by 
>  ^^  -^Erasmus:!  Darwin  and  Lamarck ;  it  has  been  warmly 
advocated  by  Herbert  Spencer,  and  as  warmly  repudiated 
by  Weismann  and  others.  Satisfactory  numerical  demon- 
stration of  its  existence  is  yet  wanting. 

The  tradition  of  acquired  modifications  is  clearly 
a  factor  of  evolution  in  man,  it  is  largely  the  means  of 
differentiating  civilised  from  uncivilised  man  ;  habits  of 
life,  language,  institutions,  mechanical  and  other  knowledge 
serve  to  distinguish  one  race  from  a  second.  They  react 
upon  the  environment,  upon  food  supply  and  relative 
fertility.  They  may  thus  well  be  sources  of  progressive 
change,  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  any  form  of  life 
merely  from  its  material  side,  its  habits  and  experience  are 
all  really  ^  characters  ^  just  as  much  as  the  physical  shape 
of  its  cranium.  But  clearly  if  through  any  change  of 
environment  the  tradition  be  destroyed,  then  we  may  have 

tot  hit  fiuher,  mnd  beiof  nked  why  he  was  the  fiuher,  replM  mt  once  : 
**  Beanae  he  ttrokft  hk  eyebrow."  Thas  inquiry  «at  dmwn  to  the  point, 
and  the  habit'i  existence  in  father  and  tons  alike  confirmed.  Are  sodi  habits 
fiunily  instincts  or  traditions  ? 
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a  comparatively  sudden  d^eneration  or  return  to  an  earlier 
stage.^  Thus  tradition  of  acquired  modifications  may  give 
a  progressive  but  a  comparatively  unstable  change  to  the 
higher  types  of  life.  It  is  a  factor  of  evolution,  but  one 
which  requires  the  action  of  selection  to  become  of  a 
permanent  character. 

We  are  accordingly  left  with  some  form  of  selection 
combined  with  inheritance  as  the  fundamental  mode  of 
describing  the  changes  in  living  forms.  Now  this  selection 
may  be  of  various  kinds.  The  individual  may  have  to 
struggle  with  individuals  of  its  own  type,  this  is  autogeneric 
selection.  Or  with  individuals  of  allied  or  wholly  different 
types,  ix,  heterogeneric  selection.  Or  with  physical  nature, 
inorganic  selection}  Or  with  one  and  all  these  influences 
combined,  in  which  case  they  are  grouped  together  as 
natural  selection.  One  individual  is  better  able  to  survive 
or  to  leave  more  numerous  and  stronger  progeny  than 
another  under  a  given  organic  and  inorganic  environment, 
it  is  thus  said  to  be  naturally  selected,  and  natural  selection 
combined  with  heredity  is  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution. 

Organic  evolution  is  the  progressive  change  of  living 
forms,  usually  associated  with  development  of  complex 
forms  from  some  one  or  more  simple  forms.  Any  cause 
of  progressive  change  in  living  forms  is  a  factor  of  evolu- 
tion. But  before  we  can  accept  it  as  a  factor  we  must 
not  only  have  shown  its  plausibility,  but  if  possible  have 
demonstrated  its  quantitative  validity.  Under  natural 
selection  a  great  variety  of  factors  are  included,  and  each 
of  them  requires  careful  and  independent  consideration. 
No  physicist  expects  in  the  present  state  of  science  to 

^  I  think  the  relatively  quick  development  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilisa- 
tkms  ii  to  be  largely  attributed  to  the  tradition  of  acquired  modificatioDS. 
With  an  alteration  of  environment  the  tradition  was  not  maintained  and  thoie 
civilisations  collapsed.  The  individual  Greek  of  Pericles'  date  or  the  Roman 
6f  the  Augustan  age  were  widely  different  types  from  those  of  surrounding  races. 
They  were  products  of  tradition  and  not  of  inheritance,  and  they  disappeared 
with  the  loss  of  tradition  rather  than  by  ruthless  extermination. 

'  These  distinctions,  and  even  finer  divisions,  are  far  from  idle.  We 
have  seen  that  even  such  authorities  as  Huxley  and'Haeckel  (p.  364),  to  say 
nothing  of  Spencer,  have  got  into  confusion  over  human  evolution  by  supposing 
that  natural  selection,  the  survival  of  the  fitter,  necessarily  means  in  the  case  of 
man  tuUtiffmeric  uUction^  the  struggle  of  an  individual  with  his  neighbours  1 
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reduce  all  inorganic  mechanism  to  one  formula,  like  the 
law  of  gravitation.  He  describes  inorganic  change  by  a 
great  variety  of  formulae.  In  the  same  way  no  biologist 
can  hope  (at  any  rate  till  we  have  more  idea  of  the  vital 
units  and  their  laws  of  reaction)  to  describe  all  forms  of 
life  change,  of  organic  evolution,  by  aid  of  one  factor. 
All  we  can  require  of  him  is  that  he  shall  not  introduce 
new  factors  until  he  has  tested  the  old,  or  that  if  he  does 
introduce  new  factors  he  shall  show  that  they  are  vera 
causa  of  progressive  change,  i,e.  he  shall  at  least  give  us 
some  measure  of  their  quantitative  efficiency.  He  has 
now  the  means,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  him  if  he 
stands  behind  the  physicist  in  the  certainty  that  his  factor 
or  formula  is  of  real  descriptive  value. 


§  5. —  Types:  Individual  and  Racial 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  general 
conceptions  of  evolution,  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
more  definite  meanings  to  what  we  understand  by  type, 
variation,  correlation,  terms  we  have  used  so  far  with 
admitted  vagueness.  We  shall  best  achieve  our  end  by 
taking  some  concrete  case,  say  a  beech  tree  or  a  wild 
poppy,  and  we  must  confine  our  attention  at  first  to  some 
very  simple  character. 

We  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  one  man  from 
another,  one  dog  from  another,  one  tree  from  another, 
not  only  because  they  may  occupy  different  parts  of 
space  at  the  same  instant  (see  pp.  71  and  168), 
but  because  they  possess  what  we  term  individuality. 
We  know  that  the  shepherd  distinguishes  one  sheep  from 
another,  and  if  we  consider  them  closely  we  shall  find  one 
poppy  plant  in  a  corn-field  differs  from  its  neighbours. 
But  we  want  to  give  this  difference  a  quantitative  precision. 
If  we  take  a  leaf  from  a  beech  tree  we  find  upon  it  a 
certain  system  of  veining,  a  backbone  with  a  number  of 
ribs  running  from  it  If  the  leaf  be  taken  in  autumn 
after  it  has  ceased  to  grow,  we  can  count  the  ribs  on 
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both  sides  of  the  backbone,^  and  this  forms  a  simple 
'*  character  "  in  the  leaf  to  which  we  can  give  a  numerical 
value.  We  soon  find  that  two  leaves  are  not  necessarily 
alike  in  this  character,  the  veins  vary  in  number  from  ten 
to  twenty-two.  We  are  not  concerned  as  to  whether  this 
variation  is  due  to  environment  or  to  "  inherent  growth- 
force  "  ;  we  simply  say  the  character  varies. 

We  now  collect  twenty  to  thirty  leaves  from  different 
parts  of  one  beech  tree,  and  twenty  to  thirty  leaves  from  a 
second  We  count  the  veins  on  one  series  of  leaves  and 
again  on  the  other.  The  two  series  distinctly  differ ; 
here  are  two  actual  examples : — 
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•  • 

•  * 
«  • 

Now,  so  far  as  this  character  is  concerned,  we  might  have 
interchanged    certain    of  the    individual   leaves,   but  we 
could  not  have  interchanged  the  two  series.     They  are 
individual  to  the  two   trees.      Now  in   what   does  this 
individuality  consist  ?     Clearly  there  are  most  leaves  in 
one  tree  with  eighteen  ribs,  and  most  in  the  other  with 
!   fifteen  ribs.     A  numerical  value  for  which  such  a  frequency 
j    is  greatest  is  termed  a  modal  value  or  mode.      If  we  took 
J    the   modes   for  a  great  variety  of  characters,  we  should 
have  the  type.     The  type  of  one  beech  tree  differs  from 
another,  and  it  is  the  type  which  determines  the  indi- 
vidual.     Look  at   the  same   sort  of   idea  in    the    wild 
poppy.     The   reader    must    be    familiar   with    the   dark 
rays    on    the    top    of   the    seed   capsule    of   the   poppy, 
the  so-called  stigmatic  bands.     These  are  determined  in 
the    bud,   and    their    number   has    nothing    to   do  with 
fertilisation.      They  can  be  easily  counted,  and   form  a 
simple  character  of  the  poppy.      Here  are  the  results  for 
two  wild  poppies : 

1  Of  course  near  the  tip  of  the  leaf  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
veins  becomes  more  difficult,  but  with  careful  attention  to  light  and  shade, 
the  existence  or  not  of  a  smaU  and  insignificant  vein  maybe  generally  ascertained. 
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Here  the  modv  of  the  first  poppy  is  8  and  of  the  second 
I  I.  Now  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  mode  is 
not  for  a  small  series  like  these  poppies  a  very  good 
method  of  determining  the  most  frequent  number  of  stig- 
matic  bands.  For  the  transfer  of  a  single  capsule  from 
the  1 1  to  the  I  o  group  of  bands  in  the  case  of  the 
second  poppy  would  have  rendered  the  mode  inde- 
terminate ;  the  transfer  of  two  such  capsules  might  have 
transferred  the  mode  even  to  10.  For  this  reason  the 
average  value  of  the  character  is  very  frequently  taken 
as  determining  the  type  instead  of  the  modal  value.  The 
first  poppy  has  capsules  with  8.50  stigmatic  bands  on 
the  average,  the  second  with  10.75.  These  numbers 
would  be  taken  as  giving  the  individuality  of  these  two 
plants  for  this  character.  For  the  beech  trees  the  average 
number  of  ribs  on  the  leaf  is  for  the  first  tree  17.54  and 
for  the  second  1 5.08,  and  these  may  also  be  taken  as 
giving  the  type  of  leaves  on  these  two  trees. 

Now  suppose  we  proceed  further  and  take  a  large 
number  of  leaves  from  a  considerable  number  of  beech 
trees,  ^.nd  a  great  number  of  capsules  from  wild  poppy 
plants,  but  pay  no  attention  to  the  individual  trees  or 
plants.  We  shall  then  have  simply  beech  leaves  and 
poppy  capsules  representing  the  race  characters  and  not 
types  of  individuals.  Here  are  results  for  2600  beech 
leaves  and  for  2268  poppy  capsules  : — 

Bbkch  Lkavis.     Frequency  of  DirrERENT  Types  or  Leaves 
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We  now  reach  the  conception  of  race  type  as  distinct 
from  individual  type.^  The  mode  for  beech  leaves  in 
general  is  i6,  and  the  average  i6.li.  The  mode  for 
poppies  in  general  is  lo,  and  the  average  9.84.  We  can 
now  look  upon  individuality  as  the  divergence  in  any 
special  case  of  individual  type  from  racial  type,  or  of 
individual  from  racial  average.  The  possibility  of  in- 
dividuality existing  within  the  race  depends  upon  all  the 
racial  frequency  not  being  concentrated  under  one  class, 
/>.  upon  the  racial  mode  not  being  universal.  Here  we 
have  the  numerical  conception  of  individuality  consisting 
in  everybody  not  being  alike,  />.  everybody  not  in  the  mode 
or  fashion.  Here  in  variety,  the  various  deviations  from 
the  racial  type,  we  find  the  material  for  selection.  We 
have  next  to  see  how  this  variation  is  to  be  measured. 

§  6. —  Variation  :   Continuous  and  Abnormal 

Taking  the  poppy  capsules,  we  notice  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  frequency  of  the  stigmatic  bands  from  the  mode  out- 
wards. The  numbers  9  and  1 1  are  more  frequent  than  8 
and  1 2,  and  these  more  frequent  than  7  and  1 3,  while  series 
of  few  bands  like  5  and  6,  or  of  many  like  1 5  and  1 6,  are  very 
infrequent  indeed.  The  entire  range  is  from  5  to  16.  Within 
this  range  lies  the  variation.  But  to  take  the  range  itself  as 
a  measure  of  variation  is  a  very  rough  estimate.  It  gives  us 
no  idea  of  how  the  frequency  is  distributed  within  that  range.^ 
For  example,  we  should  have  had  the  same  variation,  taking 
this  to  be  measured  by  range,  if  there  had  been  20  poppy 
capsules  in  the  2268  with  5,  and  60  with  16  bands,  instead 

>  We  have  deduced  our  conception  of  the  individual  type  by  taking  the 
average  character  for  a  number  of  like  organs  in  the  individual ;  but  we  have 
practically  the  same  conception  if  we  deal  with  organs  of  which  the  individual 
has  not  m  multiplicity.  The  individual  type  is  then  what  the  average  becomes 
as  we  pass  from  many  to  few,  or  ultimately  to  a  single  one.  Vet  even  in  this 
latter  case  "the  single  organ  will  generally  be  found  to  be  really  a  complex  of 
like  elements,  be  they  cells  or  what  not ;  and  its  individuality  or  type  must 
be  looked  upon  as  ultimately  the  product  of  the  individuality  of  Uiese  like 
elements.  This,  it  seenu  to  me,  is  not  only  the  basis  of  likeness  in  heredity, 
but,  further,  of  the  individuality  in  the  growth  of  the  individuaL 

'  See  on  this  point  the  essay  on  **  Variation  in  Man  and  Woman  *'  in  my 
The  Ckatues  of  Death  and  other  Studies  in  Evolution^  vol.  L  p.  275. 
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of  I  and  j  capsules  rcsijcctivcly.  A  ^ood  measure  of  vuria- 
tion  must  be  sensible  to  changes  in  the  Troqucncy,  especially 
of  extreme  variations,  even  if  the  raiiijc  remain  constant. 
It  is  just  these  extreme  variations,  :iiid  their  relative 
numbers,  which  arc  all-important  for  the  problem  of  evolu- 
tion. Now  we  shall  define  a  e/ivialion  to  be  the  amount 
by  which  any  individual  differs  in  a  given  character  from 
the  type.  Here  the  type  may  be  measured  by  the  mode 
or  the  mean,  usually  we  take  deviations  from  the 
mean.  Thus  in  the  poppy  capsules  individuals  with 
a  deviation  of  +  3  from  the  mode  (t>.  with  thirteen 
stigmatic  bands)  occur  in  54  out  of  2268  cases  ;  t>.  about 
2.4  per  cent  of  cases,  or  again,  individuals  with  a  deviation 
of  —  1.84  from  the  mean  (9.84)  occur  in  295  out  of 
2268,  or  in  about  13  percent  of  cases.  Deviations  must 
thus  be  looked  upon  as  negative  and  positive,  according 
as  the  individual  has  less  or  more  than  the  type  value  of 
the  character.  We  now  require  some  method  of  appreciat- 
ing how  deviations  are  distributed  along  the  range. 
Graphically  we  can  represent  the  distribution  by  a  polygon 
of  frequency,  obtained  by  scaling  uniform  lengths  along 
the  horiiontal,  5,  6,  7.  S  .  .  .  I4,  i  5,  16  to  represent  the 
number  of  stigmatic  bands,  and  "plotting  up"  to  these 
the  vertical  lengths   which  represent   on   some  scale  the 
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frequencics  of  these  individual  types,  conveniently  reduced 
to  percentages.    In  the  accompanying  diagram,  we  see  stich 
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polygons  for  (iii.)  the  whole  series  of  capsules,  (i.)  and  (iL) 
the  special  individual  poppies  given  on  p.  383.  We  note  at 
once  how  the  individual  poppy  has  a  different  type  from  the 
race,  and  how  it  is  less  variable  than  the  race.  Further, 
we  notice  how  it  would  be  possible,  if  individual  types 
are  in  whole  or  part  inherited,  by  "  selecting  "  these  two 
individuals  to  create  two  new  races  of  poppy  differing 
from  each  other  and  from  the  original  race  in  type.  The 
manner  in  which  the  laws  of  inheritance  enable  us  to  do 
this  will  be  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  this  graphical  exhibition  of  the  distribution  of 
deviations,  while  useful  for  many  purposes,  does  not 
provide  the  numerical  value  of  the  variation  we  are  in 
search  of. 

Now  suppose  we  took  a  light  bar,  graduated  uniformly 
like  that  represented  in  the  diagram  below,  and  placed  it 


Fig.  27. 

upon  a  rough  pivot  at  the  point  of  the  scale  representing 
the  mean  of  the  system  of  stigmatic  bands ;  let  us  further 
sling  from  this  bar  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
scale,  weights  proportional  to  the  frequencies  of  each  set 
of  bands  5  to  1 6.  Then  if  this  bar  be  set  rotating  on  the 
given  rough  pivot  at  a  given  speed,  friction  will  bring  it 
to  rest  in  a  certain  time.  Now  the  greater  the  concentra- 
tion of  weights  about  the  pivot,  the  sooner  the  bar  comes 
to  rest ;  the  farther  out  from  the  pivot  the  weights  are,  the 
longer  it  takes  to  come  to  rest  In  other  words,  the 
time  the  bar  takes  to  come  to  rest  is  a  measure  such  a^ 
we  are  seeking  of  the  concentration  or  scattering  of  the 
weights  along  the  range. 

Now  physicists  tell  us  that  this  time  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  a  certain  quantity  termed  thespin-  or  swing-radius, 
and  which  I  will  denote  by  the  (fireek  letter  cr«  a^  is  then 
shown  to  be  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  all  the  individual 
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deviations,  and  in  our  quantitative  st-udy  of  evolution  <r  is 
termed  the  standard  deviation.  Other  measures  of  varia- 
bih'ty  have  been  devised,  some  of  which  are  occasionally 
useful,  but  for  theoretical  and  practical  reasons  the  standard 
deviation  may  be  considered  the  best.  It  is  not  hard  to 
find,  and  it  occurs  and  recurs  in  all  sorts  of  investigations. 

The  following  is  the  rule  to  obtain  it :  Multiply  the 
frequency  with  which  each  individual  type  occurs  by  the 
square  of  its  deviation  from  the  mean  ;  add  all  these  pro- 
ducts together  and  divide  by  the  total  number  of  in- 
dividuals.     This  is  the  square  of  the  standard  deviation. 

For  example,   in   the  case  of  the  poppy  capsules  we 
have : — 
{i    X  (4.84)2  -f  12   X  (3.84)"  -f  91  X  (2.84)- -1-295  X 

(1.84)'-}-  SSO  X  (.84)^-1-  6i9x(.i6)-  +418  X  (1. 16);' 

-h  195  X  (2.16)- -h  54  X  (3.16)^-1-  25  X  (4.16)^  +  5  X 

(5.»6)*-|-3  x(6.i6)2}-T-2268  =  2.2i7. 

The  square  root  of  this  is  1.473,  or  the  variability  of 
the  wild  poppy  is  measured  by  1.473  stigmatic  bands. 
For  the  individual  poppies  on  p.  383  we  have  the  standard 
deviations  1.072  and  1.260  respectively.  We  cannot  lay 
much  stress  on  these  last  numbers,  for  the  capsules  in  the 
individual  cases  are  so  few,^  but  they  illustrate  the  universal 
rule  that  the  race  is  more  variable  than  the  individual.' 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  we  have  in  tak- 
ing 2268  poppy  capsules  reached  something  peculiar  to 
the  wild  poppy  {Papaver  Rhasas),  or  even  to  poppies  in 
general  This  particular  group  of  poppies  was  collected 
from  a  corn-field  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope 

'  I  am  here,  of  coane,  only  indiouing  in  broad  outline  the  fringe  of  a 
very  vast  subject  ;  the  "  probable  errors  **  of  all  such  determinations  have  to 
be  considered  before  any  valid  arguments  can  be  based  upon  them. 

'  For  the  beech  leaves  we  have  again  the  individual  less  than  the  racial 
variability.     Thus : 


Hampden  beeches  in  general 
First  individual  tree 
Second  individual  tree 


Devuuioo. 


«  735 
1.S13 

1. 107 
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of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Compare  them  with  another  group 
collected  from  several  fields  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Chiltems,  or  with  a  third  series  from  the  Quantocks,  and 
we  see  at  once  how  local  races  may  differ  not  only  in 
type,  but  in  variability.  Or,  again,  compare  them  with 
two  series  of  the  Shirley  poppy,  a  selection  from  a  wild 
Indian  poppy,  and  we  notice  how  largely  the  type  can 
differ  as  we  pass  even  to  a  closely  allied  group. 


I 


Poppies,  Stigmatic  Bands 


1  Quantocks 
Ehcsas   I  Bottom  of  Chiltems  . 

(  Top  of  Chiltems 
«...      (  Chelsea  . 
'    -^  I  Great  Hampden 

Mean. 

Stjuidard 
Deviation. 

8.77 

9.84 

10.04 

12.37 
12.51 

I-4SS 
1.473 
1.770 
1.680 
1.898 

We  have  here  illustration  of  how  race,  environment, 
selection  correspond  to  numerical  differences  in  type  and 
variability,  differences  which  can  be  used  for  purposes  of 
exact  comparison  and  description. 

The  reader  who  would  gain  some  idea  of  such  measures 
of  type  and  variability,  and  the  influence  upon  them  of 
environment,  has  only  to  count  in  some  hundreds  of  in- 
dividual cases  the  petals  or  florets  of  some  simple  wild 
flower,  and  observe  the  differences  which  occur  when  the 
group  is  taken  from  a  field  with  one  soil,  aspect  or  altitude, 
and  then  from  a  second  wherein  all  these  things  are 
changed.  The  arithmetic  is  quite  easy,  and  the  results 
often  surprising  for  the  light  they  throw,  even  on  the 
differences  between  early  and  late  flowering  members  of 
the  same  race. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  characters,  the  intensity  of 
which  can  be  represented  by  discrete  numbers.  But  if  a 
character,  like  the  length  of  a  bone  or  the  size  of  aq  organ, 
be  under  consideration,  we  can  proceed  in  an  almost  identical 
fashion.  Our  measuring  instruments  are  not  so  fine  that 
we  obtain  actually  "  exact "  lengths.     We  always  measure 
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in  units  of  some  kind  even  if  they  be  millionths  of  .m  inch 
{footnote,  p.  199),  and  our  final  measures  are  discrete. 
Even  where  we  think  to  measure  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  exactness,  we  *jroup  our  data  to  rouglicr  units,  for  the 
**  real "  length  is  an  impossible  conception  ;  it  changes 
with  position,  humidity,  temperature,  etc.  What  is  the 
"real"  stature  of  a  man  at  a  given  age?  His  height 
when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  or  when  he  goes  to  bed 
at  night?  When  he  is  standing  or  lying?  After  a  forty 
mile  walk,  or  when  he  returns  from  his  summer  vacation  ? 
What  is  the  length  of  a  bone  ?  Even  if  we  agree  to 
an  identical  mode  of  measuring,  still  time  of  preserva- 
tion, degree  of  moisture,  temperature,  etc.,  all  affect  its 
length,  and  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  more  than  a  certain 
degree  of  exactness.  Accordingly  even  in  the  case  of 
characters,  which  vary  continuously,  we  form  discrete 
groups  ;  we  take  inches  of  stature,  2  mm.  of  bone,  etc, 
and  group  all  individuals  falling  within  this  inch  or  these 
2  mm.  together  as  having  sensibly  the  same  value  of  the 
character,  much  as  we  speak  of  men  of  50  or  of  70, 
meaning  men  in  their  51st  or  71st  year  of  life.  Then 
we  proceed,  just  as  with  discrete  quantities  like  stigmatic 
bands  in  poppies,  to  find  the  type  and  the  variability.^ 

Thus  for  both  the  discrete  and  continuous  variations 
of  characters  we  obtain  frequency  polygons,  like  those 
figured  in  the  diagram  on  p.  385.  From  such  a  diagram 
we  can  calculate  the  probability  that  any  given  variation 
will  occur  ;  for  example,  that  the  capsule  of  a  wild  poppy 
picked  at  random  will  have  a  given  number  of  stigmatic 
bands.  Thus,  what  is  the  chance  that  a  capsule  picked 
at  random  will  have  less  than  9  bands  ?  There  are  399 
such  capsules  per  2268  poppies,  or  about  18  per  cent,  or 
the  odds  are  about  9  to  2  agaiast  the  randomly  selected 
poppy  having  so  few  bands.  The  problem  thus  resembles 
in  character  that  of  the  odds  to  be  determined  when  a  die 
is  cast  or  a  teetotum  spun.     TTie  whole  theory  of  variation 

'  A  slight  modification  is  made  in  determiaiDg  the  varimbility  of  the  con- 
tinuoas  dtslributioo,  but  this  correction  is  not  of  importance  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  general  featarct  of  the  subject. 
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falls  under  the  mathematical  theory  of  chance,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  mathematician  to  find  the  best  types  of  curves, 
by  means  of  which  a  concise  description  can  be  given  of 
the  frequency  polygons  for  different  characters.  Such 
curves  are  termed  frequency  curves,  and  their  discussion  and 
fitting  to  observations  is  the  starting-point  of  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  evolution.  By  means  of  them  we  again 
replace  the  discrete  polygon  by  a  continuous  frequency 
distribution,  and  endeavour  to  allow  for  and  describe 
various  types  of  frequency,  e^.  those  in  which  equal  devia- 
tions in  excess  and  defect  of  the  mode,  are  not  equally 
probable,  or  skew  variation  ;  frequency  of  two  modes  due 
to  heterogeneous  material,  etc.  But  to  enter  into  such 
details  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter 
and  book, 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  continuous  variation, 
under  which  heading  we  include  even  discrete  variation, 
if  the  numbers  which  measure  the  character  form  a 
continuous  series.  But  if  the  reader  examines  several 
hundred  individuals  with  regard  to  one  character,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  come  across  some  in  which  that  character 
cannot  be  numbered  or  measured  in  the  classification 
adopted  for  the  rest  of  the  series.  Such  an  individual 
forms  an  abnormal  variation.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to 
our  poppy  capsule  distribution,  he  will  find  it  continuous 
from  I  to  1 6.  If  a  poppy  were  found  with  i8 
stigmatic  bands,  must  it  be  treated  as  an  abnormal 
variation  ?  Certainly  not,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  if 
30,000  capsules  had  been  examined  we  might  have  found 
one  with  this  number  of  bands ;  it  is  only  a  very 
infrequent  normal  variation.  For  example,  there  are  no 
i6-banded  capsules  in  the  poppies  from  the  top  of  the 
Chilterns,  and  we  might  equally  well  have  argued  that  a 
1 6 -banded  capsule  was  abnormal  in  the  wild  poppy. 
This  distinction  between  very  infrequent  normal  varia- 
tions and  abnormal  variations  is  a  most  important  one, 
but  one  too  often  disregarded. 

It  might  very  likely  be  that  no  single  capsule  with  20 
stigmatic  bands  existed  in  a  given  summer  on  the  whole 
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of  the  Chiltcrns  ;  but  this  docs  not  prove  it  to  be,  even  if 
one  were  found  next  year,  an  abnormal  variation.  Poppies 
with  a  great  number  of  stigmatic  bands  are  very  infrequent, 
and  very  many  seasons*  poppies  might  have  to  be  ex- 
amined before  such  a  poppy  was  found.  We  could  reach 
such  a  poppy  probably  far  sooner  by  sowing  the  seed  of 
poppies  with  capsules  of  a  high  number  of  bands,  and 
again  selecting  from  these  and  resowing.  We  should  thus 
shift  our  type  towards  many  banded  capsules,  and  the 
deviations  in  the  individual,  which  we  have  seen  range  on 
either  side  of  the  type,  would  soon  carry  us  beyond  20 
bands, ^  and  produce  a  poppy  rarely  if  ever  found  in  the 
field.  Naturalists,  whether  botanists  or  zoologists,  are  in 
the  habit  of  preserving  very  infrequent  normal  variations  ; 
they  get  collected  into  museums,  and  labelled  as  abnormal 
variations,  because  the  connecting  links  have  either  not  been 
sought  for,  or  if  sought  for  are  too  infrequent  to  be  easily 
found  ;  thus  the  prevalence  of  abnormal  variations  becomes 
a  rather  widespread  idea.  Further,  another  class  of  varia- 
tions due  to  accidents  of  growth,  to  injury  by  insects  or  by 
environment,  should  be  excluded  from  abnormal  variation. 
The  occasional  but  not  very  frequent  distortion  of  the 
stigmatic  bands  of  the  poppy  capsule  may  often,  I  think, 
be  attributed  to  such  accidents  of  growth.  In  the 
examination  of  some  10,000  poppy  capsules,  wild  and 
garden,  I  have  found,  perhaps,  only  one  fairly  abnormal 
variation,  a  case  in  which  two  capsules  were  attached  at 
their  bases  to  one  stalk.  On  the  other  hand,  in  examining 
200  plants  of  Nigella  Hispanica  with  a  view  to  counting 
the  segmentation  of  the  seed  capsules,  I  found  fairly 
frequent  cases  of  abnormal  variation,  double  and  even 
treble  capsules  in  every  state  up  to  complete  fusion  . 
—-capsules  with  tips  of  other  capsules  growing  out  of 
them,  capsules  without  tips,  etc,  in  very  considerable 
variety   occurred,    thus    rendering   the    counting   of  the 


'  By  lelectioo  in  thu  numner  Profcnor  de  Vries  loon  obuioed  «  baUercap 
with  more  petals  than  had  ever  been  obaenred  in  the  field.  Such  a  battetaip 
may  be  looked  apon  as  a  new  race,  for  its  in  frequency  may  eiKlude  its 
appearance  in  nature. 
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segmentation  a  difficult,  although  I  do  not  say  impossible 
task.  In  counting  the  petals  of  marsh  marigolds  also  I 
have  found,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  per  thousand  heads, 
an  extra  petal  growing  out  of  the  stalk  about  an  inch 
below  the  true  flower.  Abnormal  variations  thus  un- 
doubtedly exist  ;  how  many  of  them  exist  in  such 
numbers  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new  variety, 
how  many  are  indeed  fertile  at  all}  are  points  which  must 
be  fully  determined  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  evolu- 
tion is  largely  the  product  of  such  abnormal  variation. 
Every  variation,  unless  frequent,  very  advantageous  or  very 
fertile,  is  sure  to  be  swamped.  The  frequency  and  fertility 
of  normal  variations  are  easily  ascertainable,  but  these 
are  matters  wherein  the  statistics  of  abnormal  variation 
are  at  present  rather  to  seek. 


§  7. — Correlation 

Hitherto  we  have  been  discussing  the  type  and  vari- 
ation about  the  type  in  the  case  of  a  single  character. 
We  have  seen  that  the  racial  variation  is  greater  than  the 
individual  variation,  that  capsules  on  the  same  poppy  plant 
are  more  alike  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  capsules 
of  a  second  plant,  or  the  leaves  of  one  beech  tree  to  each 
other  than  to  those  of  a  second  beech  tree.  This  resem- 
blance of  the  like  organs  of  the  same  individual  is  a 
special  case  of  correlation^  and  we  now  want  a  quantitative 
measure  of  such  correlation.  The  answer  is  again  a 
question  of  probability.  If  I  pluck  two  beech  leaves  off* 
a  tree,  and  one  has  1 8  veins,  what  is  the  most  probable 
number  of  veins  upon  the  other?  It  will  more  nearly 
approach  18,  be  more  closely  associated  with  that 
number,  than  if  it  had  been  gathered  from  another  tree. 
If  I  pick  a  capsule  of  7  stigmatic  bands  from  one  poppy 
and  one  of  13  stigmatic   bands  from  a  second,  then  if 

^  The  infertility  of  many  abnormal  variations  is  also  a  fairly  general  rule. 
If  they  are^  as  appears  frequently  the  case,  €,g,  in  human  giants  and  dwar£i,  due 
to  pathological  causes,  ue,  diseased  conditions,  this  infertility  is  perhaps  to 
be  expected. 
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1  take  a  third  capsule  from  a  thirtl  poppy,  its  most  prob- 
able number  of  stigmatic  bands  will  be  lO,  for  that  is 
the  mode  of  wild  poppies  in  t^cncral.  lUit  if  this  third 
poppy  happened  to  be  identical  with  the  first  or  the  second 
selected,  the  most  probable  value  would  not  be  lo,  but 
some  number  nearer  to  7  in  the  first  case  or  to  1  3  in  the 
second  case,  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  parts  in  the  indi- 
viduaj.  How  much  nearer  is  answered  by  the  numerical 
theory  of  correlation. 

Now  we  shall  see  best  the  basis  of  this  theory  if  we 
take  an  actual  case.  I  take  5513  pairs  of  wild  poppy 
capsules  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  Chilterns,  each  pair 
belonging  to  the  same  plant  Then  I  select  out  of  these 
pairs  those  in  which  one  member  has  5  stigmatic  bands : 
there  are  1 2  such  cases ;  in  8  of  them  there  were  6 
stigmatic  bands,  and  in  7  of  them  4  stigmatic  bands  on 
the  other  member  of  the  pair.  Now  I  take  out  of  my 
5513  pairs  all  in  which  there  were  6  stigmatic  bands  in 
one  member;  there  were  133  of  these  arranged  as 
follows : — 


No.  of  Migmattc  ljaml% 


j  FrequcfHry 


6 

7 

8 

1 

38 

40 

»3 

II   $   a 

Here  those  having  6  and  6  in  the  pair  are  reckoned 
twice,  once  for  the  first  member  and  once  for  the  second, 
as  either  might  have  been  taken  first. 

Similarly  if  we  take  out  the  pairs  with  one  member 
with  7  bands  we  find  66 1  of  them,  thus  arranged  : — 


Na  of  ttifOMtic  band* 


Frequency 


5   6 

7 
1S4 

819   10 

It 

IS 

• 

»3 

4   46 

1 

i6j  146 

?• 

1 

Now  a  very  slight  inspection  shows  us  that  as  we 
increase  the  number  of  stigmatic  bands  in  one  member  of 
a  pair,  the  mode  of  the  other  member  also  increases,  for 
5  it  was  6,  for  6  it  was  7,  but  the  frequency  of  6*s  is 
greater  than  that  of  8's  ;  for  7  it  was  7,  but  the  frequency 
of  8's  is  much  greater  than  that  of  6's.     In  other  words. 
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the  mode  of  the  second  depends  upon  the  number  of 
stigmatic  bands  on  the  first ;  it  is  not  as  low  aa  the  first, 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  direction  of  the  mode  (lo)  of  the 
general  population  of  poppies. 

Similarly  if  I  take  out  all  pairs  of  capsules  which  have 
one  member  with  1 3  bands,  we  have  : — 


!((i.=f«igni».icl™.<(»       .         ,6789 

„ 

„ 

» 

.3      H 

■s 

Fr=,u™y J,     M 

'" 

ife 

>}» 

V     '3 
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The  mode  is  now  12,  and  has  departed  from  10  in 
the  direction  of  1 3.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of  ngrtiston, 
namely,  that  in  associated  or  correlated  pairs,  if  we  select 
one  member  with  a  given  value  for  its  character,  the 
second  has  on  the  average  a  less  value,  regressing  some- 
what to  the  mean  of  the  general  population.  Here,  of 
course,  regression  will  stand  for  prc^ression,  if  the  selected 
member  has  less  of  the  character  than  the  average 
population. 

The  following  table — a  so-called  correlation  table — 
will  now  be  intelligible. 

Ko.  oT  SticDiMic  Bundi  on  Pirtl  CapnW. 
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If  we  take  any  column,  say  the  9  column,  we  have  a 
distribution  of  frequency  under  it  corresponding  to  the 
frequency  with  which  capsules  of  6,  7,  S,  etc.,  bands  were 
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found  on  tho  same  plant  with  capsules  of  9  bands  in  the 
I  1,026  capsules  included  in  the  table.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  column  is  given  the  mean  number  of  bands  for  that 
column,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  scries  is  10.04.  Thus 
the  mean  of  the  y  column  is  not  9  but  9.5  I  ;  in  other 
words,  the  capsules  associated  on  the  same  plant  with 
a  9  capsule  have  not  a  mean  of  9,  nor  the  general 
population  mean  of  10.04,  hut  regress  from  9  towards 
the  general  mean.  The  row  of  means  shows  that  this 
rule  is  universal  ;  the  mean  of  the  associated  capsules  tends 
to  the  general  mean.  The  following  diagram  illustrates 
this  result  graphically.  Along  the  horizontal  line  we  have 
scaled  the  number  of  stigmatic  bands  on  the  selected 
capsule,  along  the  vertical  lines  are  plotted  lengths  5a,  6b, 
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7c,   S^,  etc.,  equal   to   the  successive  means  6.33,  ^.li, 
8.22,  9.06,  etc,  of  the  associated  group  of  capsules.     The 
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points  a,  b^  c^  d,  etc.,  so  obtained  form  when  joined  the 
polygon  of  regression.  Now  the  mathematician  shows  us 
how  to  draw  a  straight  line  which  shall  fit  as  closely  as 
possible  such  a  system  of  points  a  b  c  d  e  ,  .  ,  i  J  k.  He 
does  this  by  making  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
of  the  points  from  the  line  as  small  as  possible.  The  line 
AB  thus  obtained  is  termed  the  line  of  regression^  and 
although  we  cannot  prove  here  all  the  properties  of  this 
line,  they  are  of  such  interest  that  one  or  two  must  be 
stated.  In  the  first  place  the  regression  line  will,  as 
a  rule,  very  nearly  pass  through  the  mean  points.  In  the 
case  of  the  stigmatic  bands  above,  a  and  k  are  based  on 
the  average  of  far  too  few  capsules  for  us  to  lay  much 
weight  upon  them,  and  the  other  points  will  be  seen  to  be 
close  to  the  line  AB.  When  all  the  points*  lie  on  the 
line,  the  regression  and  correlation  are  said  to  be  linear^ 
otherwise  they  are  termed  skew.  The  frequency  given  for 
any  group  of  capsules  associated  with  a  selected  capsule 
is  termed  an  array.  Thus  4,  9,  27,  52,  35,  23,  28,  12  is 
termed  the  array  corresponding  to  14.  Now  by  the 
method  given  on  p.  387  we  might  find  the  standard 
deviation  of  an  array.  Let  us  represent  this  by  the  letter 
2,  and  let  <t  represent  the  standard  deviation  of  all  poppy 
capsules  whatsoever. 

Now  let  us  suppose  there  to  be  no  regression  whatever, 
then  the  mean  of  the  5  array  will  be  5,  of  the  6  array  6, 
of  the  7  array  7,  and  so  on  ;  the  regression  line  accord- 
ingly becomes  the  diagonal  DE.  In  other  words,  when 
the  regression  is  zero,  the  slope  of  the  regression  line  (/>. 
of  the  45**  line)  is  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  AB  were 
horizontal,  the  mean  of  each  array  would  be  10.04  or  the 
mean  of  the  general  population,  i.e.  there  would  be  perfect 
regression,  or  no  correlation  at  all.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  steepness  between  o  and  i  of  the  line  AB  is  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  regression  or  of  cortolation 
exhibited  in  the  pairs  of  capsules.     This  steepness,  or  the 

^  Within  the  degree  of  exactness  warranted  by  the  probable  enon  of  the 
observations.  Of  course  in  practice  the  points  will  never  lie  exattiy  on  a 
straight  line. 
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slope  of  AB,  is  termed  the  correlation^  and  the  letter  r  is 
conveniently  used  to  represent  it.  In  our  case  of  the 
poppy  capsules  /=:.56.  We  should  accordingly  say  that 
a  correlation  of  .56  represents  the  de<^ree  of  resemblance 
of  like  parts  in  the  individual  poppy  plant. 

Now  theory  shows  us  that  if  we  take  the  standard 
deviation  of  an  array  !£  about  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  line  of  regression,  then  the  mean  value  of  the  S*  for 
all  the  arrays  will  be  <t\\  —  r^)  ;  but  further,  if  the  regres- 
sion be  truly  linear,  and  we  assume  certain  hypotheses  as 

to  the  origin  of  variability,*  then  <t  ^  \  —  r*  is  the  standard 
deviation  of  each  array  about  its  mean,  or  this  is  the  same 
for  all  arrays.  In  other  words,  we  may  in  this  case  obtain 
the  variability  of  an  array  from  the  racial  variability  by 

multiplying  by  the  quantity  ^i  —  r*.  Thus  the  co- 
efficient of  correlation  determines  the  reduction  in  varia- 
bility as  we  pass  from  the  general  population  to  a  special 
array  of  it  Clearly,  when  the  correlation  is  very  high,  i>. 
AB  nearly  coincides  with  DE,  or  r  is  nearly  unity,  then  the 
variability  of  the  array  becomes  very  small,  or  the  distri- 
bution concentrates  itself  along  DE.  Thus  the  higher 
the  correlation,  the  more  certainly  we  can  predict  from 
one  member  what  the  value  of  the  associated  member 
will  be.  This  is  the  transition  9f  correlation  into  causa- 
tion. Causation  tells  us  that  B  will  accompany  A ; 
correlation  tells  us  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  B 
accompanies  A,  and  as  r  approaches  unity  this  will  be 
more  and  more  nearly  100  per  cent* 

Now  so  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  two  associated 
like  organs,  two  poppy  capsules  or  two  beech  leaves  from 
the  same  individual.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  the 
reader  that  this  is  quite  unnecessary.      In  the  diagram  of 

the  regression  line  on  p.  395  our  two  scales  are  identical, 

* 

'  These  hjrpotheset  are  [a)  tluU  variability  takes  its  rise  in  an  indefinitely 
great  number  of  groupt  o(  causes ;  {h)  that  sach  groups  of  canses  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other  ;  and  (r)  contribute  only  a  small  amount  individually 
to  the  total  viuiation.  These  are  the  foundations  o(  the  Gauss- Laplace 
theory  o(  demtioos,  which  we  may  possibly  look  upon  as  a  first  approxima- 
tion to  an  eiact  theory  of  variability. 

*  See  also  footnote,  p.  407. 
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.but  suppose  we  stretx:h  the  diagram  vertically  in  the  ratio 
of  J  to  fT  (p.  203),  then  the  slope  of  the  line  of  regression 
will  be  r  X  0^/cr  instead  of  r,  and  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  'associated  character  will  be  &  and  no  longer  cr. 
further,  provided  the  vertical  scale  represent  equal  parts 
o^'  o^/as  the  horizontal  represents  equal  parts  of  cr,  it  is 
•quite  indifferent  what  the  numbering  on  the  scale  may 
be;  it  might  run,  for  example,  from  15  to  26,  instead  of 
5  to  16.  All  we  must  take  care  of  is  that  J  is  measured 
about  the  mean  of  its  own  organ,  which  will  no  longer  be 
10.04,  l>ut  whatever  falls  at  this  point  on  the  scale.  We 
thus  reach  the  conception  of  the  correlation  of  two  unlike 
organs  in  the  same  individual  Nay,  we  may  go  a 
stage  further,  and  take  two  quantities  not  belonging  to 
th{  same  individual  and  see  if  these  be  correlated. 
Illustrations  of  this  will  be  given  later.  Meanwhile,  as 
an .  example  of  different  organs  in  the  same  individual, 
I  give  a  correlation  table  of  the  first  joints  of  the 
middle  finger  and  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand 
obtained  from  measurements  on  551  women.  Here  the 
mean  values  are  2,%j"  and  2.19^^ ;  the  standard  deviations 
are  .114''  and  .108" ;  while  the  correlation  is  .914. 

Ample  illustrations  of  the  correlation  of  organs  from 
different  individuals  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter. 
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We  have  now  the  outh'ne  of  a  numerical  method  of 
appreciating  correlation.  Its  stages  are  briefly  the 
following : — 

{a)  Measure  or  count  some  character  in  pairs  of  organs 
of  the  same  individual  or  different  individuals,  for  500  to 
1000  cases. 

(J?)  Prepare  a  correlation  table,  by  selecting  successively 
organs  of  a  given  size  in  one  member  of  the  pair  and 
forming  the  array  of  the  organs  in  the  other  member  of 
such  pairs. 

{c)  Add  up  the  columns  and  rows  of  this  table,  so  as 
to  form  a  column  and  row  of  totals  as  on  pp.  394  and 
399  ;  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  column 
totals  and  the  row  totals  give  the  types  and  variabilities 
of  the  two  organs  in  the  whole  population.  Let  these  be 
Mj,  Mj,  and  a^,  c^. 

(d)  Find  the  means  of  each  separate  column  array  ; 
then  the  best  fitting  straight  line  drawn  through  these 
means  when  plotted  (as  in  the  diagram,  p.  395)  is  the 
line  of  regression  for  the  second  organ  on  the  first, 
and  its  slope  ^rcja^  Similarly  the  line  of  r^^res- 
sion  for  the  first  organ  on  the  second  may  be  found 
from   the   plotted    means  of  the   rows,  and   its   slope    is 

Mathematical  theory  tells  us  that  these  two  lines 
intersect  in  the  point  which  corresponds  on  the  diagram 
to  the  population  means  of  the  two  organs,  and  further 
that  r  can  be  found  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
M\+jr  be  the  value  of  the  first  brgan  in  one  member  of  I 

the  pair,  and  M^  +jf  the  value  of  the  second  organ  in  the 
other  member  of  the  pair  ;  thus  x  and  ^^  are  the  deviations 
from  their  means  of  the  two  organs  of  an  associated  pair ; 
then  take  the  average  value  for  all  associated  pairs  of  the  i 

product  xxy  and    divide    this    by  the    product  of   the  I 

standard  deviations  a^x  a^;  the  result  is  r,  the  correlation 
coefficient 

(e)  Ah  examination  of  the  diagram  (p.  395)  shows  us 
that  if  we  have  a  first  organ  of  magnitude  m^  =  M^  +  x^  *  I 
then  the  most  probable  value  of  the  second  organ  (i.e.  the 
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mean  value  of  its  array)  is  vi^  =  M^  -f-j',  where  7  =  xx  rajcy 
Thus  the  value  of  ;;/^  is  given  by — 

m^  =  M.,  +  r  -^  (///,  -  M ,). 

Such  an  equation  is  termed  a  regression  equation^  and 
^^J^\  *^  termed  the  coefficient  of  regression.  I  n  words : 
the  probable  deviation  of  a  second  organ  from  its  mean  is 
the  product  of  the  coefficient  of  regression  into  the 
observed  deviation  of  the  first  organ  from  its  mean. 
When  the  regression  is  perfect,  />.  m^  =  Mj,  the  co- 
efficient of  regression,  or  the  correlation  r,  must  vanish. 
When  the  correlation  is  perfect,  or  r=  i,  then  the 
regression  is  least,  or  m^  differs   most   from    M,  (see   p. 

396). 

Correlation  enables  us  to  reconstruct  from  one  organ 
the  probable  value  of  a  second,  or  in  the  case  of  the  full 
mathematical  theorythevalueof  one  organ  from  any  number 
of  known  organs.  Thus  if  we  pick  up  the  femur,  tibia, 
humerus,  radius  of  a  prehistoric  man,  or  one  or  more  such 
bones,  we  can  reconstruct  his  probable  stature,  or  from  a 
single  bone  alone  we  can  reconstruct  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  Nowadays  the  numerical  value  of  the  correla- 
tion is  known  for  a  considerable  number  of  characters  in 
man  :  skeleton — long  bones,  skull,  hand, — stature,  weight, 
physique,  etc.,  for  some  organs  in  Crustacea  and  fishes, 
and  for  the  parts  of  a  few  plants.  But  all  work  in 
this  direction  is  the  work  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
boastful  statement  of  Cuvier  that  "commencing  our 
investigation  by  a  careful  survey  of  any  one  bone  by 
itself,  a  person  who  is  sufficiently  master  of  the  laws  of 
organic  structure  may,  as  it  were,  reconstruct  the  whole 
animal  to  which  that  bone  belonged,"  was  idle  in  18 12, 
and  is  only  a  very  partial  truth  to-day. 

I  close  this  section  with  a  table  of  a  few  coefficients  of 
correlation  in  man,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  8ome 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  -characters  and  organs  in  one 
type  of  life  are  correlated. 

26 
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Table  of  Correlation  Coefficients  in  Man  i 


Femur  and  tibia 

Femur  and  humerus 

Humerus  and  radius 

Humerus  and  ulna 

Clavicle  and  humerus 

Clavicle  and  scapula 

Stature  and  femur 

Stature  and  humerus 

Stature  and  fore-arm 

Stature  and  cephalic  index  . 

Length  and  breadth  of  skull 

Breadth  and  height  of  skull 

Length  and  capacity  of  skull 

Length  x  breadth  x  height  and  capacity  of  skull 

Weight  and  length  (babies) 

Weight  and  stature  (adolescents) 

Right  and  left  femur  . 

Right  and  left  first  joint  of  ring  finger 

First  joints  of  right  hand,  index  and  middle  fingers 

First  joints  of  right  hand,  index  and  little  fingers 

Metacarpal   phalanges,  right  hand,  index   and   middle 

fingers  . 
Metacarpal    phalanges,    right    hand,    index    and    little 

fingers  .... 
Strength  of  pull  and  stature 
Strength  of  pull  and  weight 


8r  to  .89 
84  to  .87 

74  to  .84 

75  to  .86 
44  to  .63 
12  to  .16 
80  to  .81 
17  to  .81 

•37 
-.08 
.29  to  .49 
.10  to  .34 
•  SO  to  .89 
.70  to  .80 
.62  to  .64 
.50  to  .72 

.96 

•93 
.90 

.82 

•94 

.89 
.22  to  .30 
•34  to  .54 


§  8. —  Tfu  Organism  and  its  Growth 

The   reader,    I    trust,   will    now    have  gained   a   new 
conception  of  any  individual  form  of  life.      It  consists   of 

m 

a  number  of  parts,  organs  or  characters,  capable  of  being 
measured,  weighed,  or  counted.  They  thus  have  a 
quantitative  value.  By  examining  a  great  number  of 
individuals  of  the  same  form  of  life,  we  find  the  types, 
variabilities,  and  correlations  of  as  many  of  these  organs 
or   characters    as   we    choose.       Thus   mean,   variability, 

'  All  these  values  are  only  approximate  ;  they  alter  with  sex  and  with 
race,  but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  important  principle,  that  if  one 
organ  be  selected,  the  whole  organism  changes.  The  above  numerical  results 
are  extracted  from  data,  in  great  part  yet  unpublished,  reduced  by  the  author 
and  his  collaborators  at  University  College. 
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correlation  determine  the  numerical  specification  of  each 
form  of  life,  and  when  we  say  that  evolution  is  taking 
place,  we  mean  that  progressive  changes  are  going  on  in 
one  or  all  of  the  numerical  values  which  fix  the  mean, 
variability,  and  correlation  of  the  system  of  organs  and 
characters.  Within  the  organism,  if  it  puts  forth  like 
organs — flowers,  seed  capsules,  leaves,  blood  corpuscles, 
hairs,  scales,  etc,  which  are  in  whole  or  part  un- 
difTerentiated  ^ — we  may  have  an  individual  type,  an 
individual  variability,  and  an  individual  correlation.^ 
These  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  racial 
type,  racial  variability,  and  racial  correlation.  It  is 
indeed  this  distinction  which  makes  the  organism  an 
individual ;  it  grows  its  like  parts  more  alike  to  each  other 
than  to  those  of  another  individual ;  it  grows  its  unlike 
parts  more  closely  associated  with  each  other  than  with 
those  of  another  individual  If  a  hand  or  a  whole  skeleton 
were  put  together  at  random,  we  should  be  able  even  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  correlation  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  odds  against  such  an  individual  having  ever 
existed.  If  fifty  beech  leaves  were  picked  up  at  random, 
we  could  obtain  some  appreciation  of  the  probability  that 
they  had  grown  on  one  tree.  A  very  important  question 
then  arises,  namely :  Do  all  individuals  of  whatever  race 
grow  in  the  same  manner?  Is  the  correlation  between 
pairs  of  undifTerentiated  like  organs  in  the  individual  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  for  all  forms  of  life?  If  so,  we 
have  ascertained  quantitatively  as  comprehensive  a  law  of 
growth  for  living  organisms  as  the  law  of  gravitation  for 
molar  masses.  My  researches  on  this  point  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  they  indicate  that  the  following  law  is  true. 
The  degree  of  resemblance  between  undifferentiated  like 
organs  in  the  individual  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  forms 

>  The  word  mmUgitrtmiimUi  OMtTbe  cmplMibed.  Two  fiofen  an  Uhi 
offaat,  bot  they  are  diflereotiated  in  both  tUe  and  function.  Two  leaves  can 
abo  be  diflereotiated,  at  oaaf  freqoeoUy  be  obtcnrcd  in  leaves  near  tbt  flower 
or  fnttt,  A/;  in  iry  or  in  Spanish  chcMnnC  trees,  etc. 

'  R^.  we  mifht  find  the  oonelacioo  between  weight  and  veining  00  leaves 
oC  the  sane  tree,  or  between  length  and  breadth  of  bloo)^  corpiMcles  in  the 
urog  or  newtf  etc.  " 
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of  life,  and  its  mean  value  lies  between  .4  and  .5/  We 
shall  speak  of  this  result  as  the  /aw  of  growth  of  Uke 
parts. 

Beyond  this  law  for  the  growth  of  like  parts,  we 
require  to  investigate  a  law  for  growth  giving  the  change 
with  age.  For  without  very  precise  attention  to  age  we 
cannot  predict  much  as  to  evolution  ;  type,  variation,  and 
correlation  all  change  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  and 
this  change  may  be  just  as  much  due  to  growth  as  to 
a  selective  death-rate.  For  example,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  mean  weight  and  mean  length  of  new-bom  babies 
difTer  from  those  of  adults  of  say  20  to  22,  but  the  babies 
have  quite  a  difTerent  variation  and  a  higher  correlation 
for  the  two  characters  than  the  adults.  Is  this  due  to  a 
selective  death-rate,  or  merely  a  phenomenon  of  growth  ? 
Clearly  the  period  of  life  of  any  class  must  be  stated,  and 
we  must  not  form  our  numerical  specification  of  a  form 
of  life  on  individuals  of  widely  difTerent  ages.  Let  me 
illustrate  this. 

Suppose  we  measure  the  stature  of  1000  English  boys 
of  1 1  years  of  age,  and  again  the  stature  of  the  same  1 000 
boys  at  1 3  years  of  age ;  obviously  the  type  will  have 
changed,  the  boys  will  be  taller ;  further,  the  variation 
will  have  changed — as  a  matter  of  fact  we  shall  expect 
to  find  them  less  variable.  But  if  a  boy  of  1 1  years 
who  was  53  inches  becomes  at  13  years  55  inches, 
should  we  expect  a  second  boy  of  1 1  years  who  was  also 
5  3  inches  to  have  also  become  5  5  inches  at  1 3  years  ? 
By  no  means ;  he  may  have  become  56  inches  or  only 
54.5  inches,  for  all  boys  do  not  grow  at  the  same  rate. 
What  then  have  we  got  ?  If  we  take  all  the  boys  of  1 1 
years  of  s^e  who  were  5  3  inches,  they  will  form  an 
"  array  "  of  boys  at  1 3  years,  with  an  average  height  of 
55  inches  say,  but  scattered  about  this  height  with  a 
definite  standard  deviation  less  than  that  of  all  boys  of  1 3. 

^  The  theory  of  this  particular  numerical  valu^  I  do  not  here  discuss.  I 
state  the  law  as  a  ^robaUe  one  only,  because  I  have  only  verified  it  at  present 
for  comparatively  few  forms  of  life ;  but  even  if  only  approximately  true,  it 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  sort  of  quantitative  law  we  are  seeking. 
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In  other  words,  we  can  form  a  correlation  table  of  which 
the  pairs  of  organs  shall  be  the  statures  of  the  same 
individual  boy  at  11  and  at  13,  and  we  may  calculate 
the  coefficient  of  correlation,  and  this  will  be  a  measure 
of  individuality  in  growth  due  to  age.  Thus  growth  with 
age  is  again  rendered  precise  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
same  three  quantities :  (a)  change  in  type  ;  (6)  change  in 
variability ;  and  (c)  correlation  in  the  values  of  the  same 
character  in  the  same  individual  at  difTerent  ages. 

This  quantitative  method  of  describing  growth  may  be 
applied  to  any  organ  or  character  in  any  form  of  life, 
which  proceeds  by  stages  to  an  *'  adult "  condition,  i^  a 
condition  in  which  at  any  rate  for  a  relatively  long  period 
there  is  no  sensible  change  in  type  or  variability. 

If  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  reader  a  probable  law 
for  the  growth  of  like  characters  at  the  same  time,  he 
may  well  ask  me  for  a  law  of  the  growth  of  the  same 
character  at  unlike  times.  Changes  of  type  and  of  vari- 
ability with  age  have  been  frequently  determined,  but 
what  is  the  law  of  growth-correlation  for  the  same  char- 
acter? Frankly  I  must  confess  that  no  statement  on  this 
important  point  is  yet  possible,^  and  that  until  it  is  possible 
no  quantitative  measure  of  natural  selection  during  growth 
can  be  considered  above  suspicion.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  forms  of  life — unfortunately  not  very  many — 
in  which  adult  stages  are  clearly  marked,  and  deal  only 
with  selection  during  these  stages. 

§  9. — Selection.     Discovery  0/  the  Fittest 

Let  us  suppose  some  form  of  life  chosen  of  which  the 
types,  variabilities,  and  correlations  have  been  determined 
for  a  certain  number  of  organs;  and  suppose  a  certain 
group  of  individuals  in  the  "  adult "  stage  are  left  for  a 
given  time  to  the  influence  of  given  organic  and  inorganic 
surroundings.  Now  let  us  imagine  an  ideal  state  of  aflairs 
in   which  no  mig^tion  and  no  reproduction  take  place, 

>  I  oMy  OQ  certain  tbcoRtiad  grouDdt  have  a  very  thiewd  taipictoo  of  what 
H%  value  will  tarn  oat  to  he,  bat  the  paodty  of  the  data  I  have  at  piaicnt 
ooltocto4  OQ  the  point  do  not  warrant  even  its  tugfettion  here. 
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and  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  types,  variabilities, 
and  correlations  of  the  same  organs  are  again  determined 
for  such  of  the  individuals  as  still  remain  alive.  The  indi- 
viduals will  not  be  so  numerous,  and  their  reduction  per 
hundred  of  the  original  number  is  the  total  death-rate. 
Further,  the  types,  variabilities,  and  correlations,  one,  or 
more,  or  all  of  these  may  or  may  not  differ  on  the  second 
determination.  If  they  diflfer,  then  the  death-rate  is  said  to 
be  partly  selective ;  if  they  do  not  differ,  the  death-rate  is 
non-selective.  As  a  rule  the  death-rate  is  compound,  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  selection  we  must 
separate  the  total  death-rate  into  selective  and  non-selective 
portions.  We  require,  then,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
death-rate  is  a  function  of  the  quantitative  measure  of  any 
particular  character. 

Now  the  task  involved  is  a  very  difficult  one,  for 
selection  may  have  changed  the  type,  the  variability,  or 
the  correlation  of  one  or  more  organs.  But  we  have  seen 
that  characters  and  organs  are  more  or  less  closely  cor- 
related among  themselves.  Hence  in  selecting  one  organ, 
/>.  changing  its  type,  death  changes  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  all  correlated  organs.  Again,  if  the  type  be  left 
constant,  but  the  variability  changed,  this  changes  not  only 
the  variability  but  also  the  correlation  of  all  correlated 
organs.  Further,  in  some  forms  of  frequency  distribution 
— skew  distributions — it  is  not  possible  to  change  the  type 
or  the  variability  or  the  correlation  without  changing  the 
other  two  quantities  as  well.  An  organism  is  in  fact  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  impossible  to  change 
one  character  without  changing  the  whole  system  of  cor- 
related characters.  If  it  were  an  advantage  to  man  to 
have  a  radius  of  a  given  length,  and  a  death-rate  produced 
a  race  with  a  radius  varying  slightly  about  this  length, 
then  we  should  find  not  only  the  radius  but  the  humerus, 
and  not  only  the  arm  bones  but  the  leg  bones,  the  stature, 
and  even  the  rotundity  of  the  skull  changed.  Further, 
not  only  these  organs  would  be  changed  in  type,  but  in 
variability  and  degree  of  correlation.  It  may  be  shown 
that  the  correlation  can  even  be  changed. in  sign,  and  that 
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while  in  most  races  of  man  a  long  radius  goes  with  a 
long  femur,  a  selection  of  radius  might  change  the  sign 
of  the  correlation,  so  that,  as  in  some  of  the  anthropoid 
a|)es,  a  long  radius  might  be  expected  with  a  short  femur. 

Now  these  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  how  difficult 
is  the  problem  of  making  a  numerical  determination  of 
the  effect  of  a  given  environment.  Wc  may  find  a  type 
changing,  but  is  this  due  to  direct  selection  of  a  given 
organ,  or  to  the  effect  of  this  organ  being  correlated  with 
a  directly  selected  organ  ?  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the 
change  is  partly  direct  and  partly  indirect.  If  the  reader 
will  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  organism  is  a  correlated 
whole,  he  will  appreciate  how  change  of  environment  may 
change  a  great  variety  of  characters  by  only  selecting  one  ; 
further,  that  the  fittest  type  of  organ  for  one  environment 
might,  owing  to  the  principle  of  correlation,  involve  an 
unfit  type  for  a  second  organ,  and  that  the  best  a  selective 
death-rate  can  do  is  to  reach  a  balance  of  fitness  in  the 
two.  The  selection  of  one  organ  may  ultimately  start  the 
selection  of  a  second  or  even  of  a  whole  complex  of  organs. 
That  the  environment  is  changing  the  whole  organism  we 
may  realise  even  quantitatively,  but  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  assert  that  the  environment  does  this  by  the  selection  of 
certain  special  organs  ;  at  the  very  best  the  determining  of 
the  actually  selected  organs  will  only  amount  to  a  highly 
probable  guess.^ 

Now  a  very  wide  range  of  statistical  measurements 
shows  us  that  whenever  we  consider  the  frequency  distri- 
bution of  an  organ,  we  are  able,  with  but  few  exceptions^ 
to  plot  a  continuous  polygon  of  variation,  and  that  the 
mathematician  can  describe  this  polygon  by  a  curve 
defined  by  a  few — three  or  four — numerical  constants, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  mean,  mode,  and 
standard  deviation  already  defined.  How  are  we  to 
measure  the  changes  in  these  curves  or  their  constants 

'  All  cauntioo  u  we  have  deSned  it  b  oorrdatioii,  but  tlM  oonvwie  it 
•oc  ngicrmrily  ine,  u€.  where  we  find  oorrelmtion  we  cannoC  alwayt  predict 
cawtion.  In  m  mixed  Afriam  popuUtion  of  Kaffin  and  Eaiopeani,  the  CMrmer 
maf  he  more  rabject  to  smaUpox«  yet  it  would  be  vaelcM  to  aaaert  diftrnem 
oC  skin  (and  not  abaenoe  of  raoctnation)  at  a  came; 
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due  to  selection?  It  is  clear  we  cannot  without  an 
artificial  environment  separate  an  adult  population  and 
measure  all  its  living  members  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  certain  period.  But  what  wc  can  do  is  to  measure, 
say  a  sample  lOOO  adult  members  of  a  population  at 
one  time  and  a  second  sample  looo  at  a  later  time. 
Wc  take  these  two  groups  as  fair  samples  of  the  adult 
population  at  the  two  epochs.  We  must,  of  course, 
choose  our  type  of  life  and  its  locality  with  reasonable 
precautions  against  migration  of  any  kind,  or  against 
rapid  change  of  environment  during  the  period  under 
consideration. 

Let  the  following,  for  example,*  be  the  frequency  per 
lOOO  of  some  character  in  an  adult  population  at  two 
epochs,  the  scale  of  measurement  denoting  some  quite 
arbitrary  system  of  units  : — 
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Here  the  modes  at  the  two  epochs  are  7  and  9, 
the  means  7.78  and  S.38,  and  the  standard  deviations 
2.58  and  2.04.  Thus  both  the  type  and  variability  have 
changed  between  the  series  of  observations,  i.e.  selection 
has  taken  place.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  deviations 
in  excess  of  the  mode  are  in  one  case  larger  and  in  the 
other  smaller  than  those  with  equal  frequency  in  defect ; 
the  mean  is  in  one  case  greater,  in  the  other  less,  than  the 
mode ;  such  distributions  are  termed  siew.  It  is  found 
convenient  to  measure  this  skewness  by  the  ratio  of  the 
distance  between  mode  and  mean  to  the  standard 
deviation,*  and  accordingly  the  skewness  at  the  two 
epochs  is  given  by  .302  and  —.303  respectively.     Thus 


it  purely  inuginarj. 
'  The  tctui]  positioni  oflhe  mode  are  determined  more  predseljp  in  real 
nirking  than  when  we  take  at  above  7  and  9  for  their  valuei ;  but  thete  wiffice 
o  indicate  ihe  genent  nature  of  the  processes. 
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we  see  that  selection  has  changed  the  type,  the  variability, 
and  even  the  sign  of  the  skewness,  and  from  a  knowledge 
of  these  changes  the  mathematician  can  determine  a  few 
numerical  constants  which  effectively  describe  the  relative 
death-rate  of  individuals  having  different  values  of  the 
character  under  consideration.  Let  us  look  at  this  again 
from  the  graphical  standpoint  The  diagram  gives  by 
the  pol)^on  i,d,a,h,  15  the  distribution  of  the  character 
at  the  first  epoch,  and  by  the  poly^n  2,  r,  b,g,  14  its 
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distribution  at  the  second  epoch,  for  our  groups  are 
supposed  to  be  fair  samples  of  the  total  population. 
Now  since  each  of  these  distributions  contains  looo 
members,  the  p<4ygon  3,  e,  b,  g,  14  cannot  lie  entirely 
inside  1,  d,  a,  c,  15.  The  total  death-rate  reduces  the 
original  looo  adults  to  say  ^th  of  icxx>,  and  we  have 
accordingly  to  take  -th  of  the  vertical  ordinates  of  2 
'•  i^gi  14  ■"  order  to  get  the  actual  distribution  (rf*  the 
original  1000  adults  after  the  interval  Consider  then 
the  frequency  of  individuals  with  a  character  of  scalar 
value    5  ;    this  is  measured  by  d^   before  and  by  ^»% 
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after  the  interval.  Hence  the  fraction  of  the  individuals 
with  organ  5  who  have  died  is  the  ratio  of  d^  —-^5  to 
//$.  Now  let  us  reduce  the  vertical  distances  of  the  poly- 
gon 2,  ^,  ^,  ^,  14  to  ~th  of  themselves,  so  that  the  new 
polygon  just  falls  as  2,  f^  c,  /,  1 4  inside  the  old  polygon 
i,d,a,h,  15.     Then  we  have  for  the  death-rate  {d$  —  -e$) 

-^rf5=(^5-'^/S)/rf5,  but  fS^ds-df.  Hence  the 
death-rate 


|./5-^V5-^)}-r./5 


///     m  df 
ft      n  d^ 

=  a  constant  part  i  —  /////i,  together  with  a  part  propor- 
tional to  df-T-ds* 

Now  if  we  have  chosen  /;/  so  that  the  new  polygon 
2,yj  r,  /,  i/^just  touches  the  original  polygon  i^d^a^b^  15, 
there  will  be  one  point  c  at  which  there  is  no  intercept 
between  the  two  polygons,  or  the  whole  death-rate  will  be 

the  constant  part  i  —  -,  or  be  non-selective.     This  point 

will  not  necessarily,  or  even  generally,  fall  at  the  mode  as 
in  our  figure  ;  it  can,  however,  always  be  determined  by 
reducing  the  polygon  2,  e,  b,  g,  14  until  it  just  falls 
inside  touching  the  old  polygon.  For  example,  the  two 
polygons  might  have  touched  at  j\  and  jk  would  then 
have  been  the  frequency  after  selection  of  the  organs  of 
size  ^,  for  which  there  was  no  selective  death-rate.  These 
are  accordingly  the  organs  best  fitted  to  survive  under  the 
given  environment.      Here  we  may  notice  several  points  : — 

{a)  The  individual  best  fitted  to  survive  is  neither  of 
necessity  in  the  mode  either  before  or  after  selection,  he 
is  simply  the  individual  for  whom  the  death-rate  takes  its 
non-selective  value. 

{b)  While  the  value  of  vt  can  generally  be  found,  that .  ' 
of  h  is  unknown,  hence  we  do  not  get  the  absolute  value 
of  either  the  selective  or  non-selective  death-rates,  or  even 
the  proportion  of  the  two. 


r 


^  t 
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(c)  Wc  arc  able,  however,  to  determine  the  relative 
selective  death-rate  for  organs  of  different  sizes  ;  thus  the 
selective  death-rate  of  an  organ  of  value  5  is  to  that  of 
one  of  value  1 1  as  d//ds  is  to  ////// 1  i . 

(//)  In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
selective  and  non-selective  death-rates  we  must  ascertain 
the  value  of  n.  This  can  only  be  done  (i)  by  follow- 
ing actually  the  same  individuals  during  the  period  of 
selection  ;  this  is  possible  in  the  case  of  man^  and  of 
organisms  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity,  but  not  for  those  in 
wild  life ;  (2)  by  measuring  the  total  actual  reduction  of 
adu//  life  in  some  limited  area  during  the  given  epoch  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  migration.  The  latter 
process  is  by  no  means  a  certain  one,  and  in  the  real 
state  of  nature  is  often  rendered  difficult  by  the  influx  of 
adults  due  to  growth.  If,  however,  we  can  obtain  some 
measure  of  the  proportions  of  the  selective  and  non- 
selective death-rates  in  the  case  of  man  and  of  organisms 
in  captivity,  we  shall  have  at  least  some  ground  for 
appreciation  of  what  are  the  actual  proportions  for  wild 
life  under  natural  selection. 

The  problem  of  selection  as  we  have  dealt  with  it  here 
touches  only  the  fringe  of  a  very  large  subject  As  a 
rule  it  will  not  be  one  organ  only,  but  a  group  of  organs 
having  certain  values  and  certain  inter-relationships,  which 
render  their  bearer  fittest  for  the  environment  of  his  race. 
The  mathematician  is  still  competent  to  deal  with  the 
problem  and  indicate  how  it  is  to  be  quantitatively 
solved.  He  proceeds  from  curves  of  frequency  to  surfaces 
of  frequency,  and  then  requiring  to  go  beyond  these  he 
finds  his  problem  lands  him  in  space  of  many  dimen- 
sions (see  p.  269),  and  gives  to  the  study  of  so-called 
hyperspace  a  value  it  has  not  hitherto  had  for  natural 
philosophy,  ie.  for  the  study  of  the  perceptual  world.^ 

■  For  exmmple,  the  ftndy  of  the  "  tpherical  tricooonietry  **  of  multiple 
spece  b  doedy  allied  to  the  theory  of  multiple  correlation,  and  further  of 
multiple  amodatioii.  That  a  quantiUtiTe  exact  itudy  of  defective  children 
fthonld  need  the  study  first  of  the  geometry  of  hyperspace  may  sound  pai»> 
doxical,  but  it  b  none  the  leas  true.  It  b  a  curio«ts  illustratton  of  my 
statement  on  p.  i^ 
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§  lO. — The  Unsolved  Problems 


That  the  types  of  living  forms  are  changing  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  dealt  statistically 
with  large  numbers  of  individuals  in  the  same  and  in  allied 
local  races.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  selective  death-rate,  and 
we  have  means  of  quantitatively  determining  its  value,  but 
the  questions  we  have  to  answer  are  not  entirely  answered 
by  finding  this  value.     We  want  to  know  further — 

(i.)  Whether  the  changes  are  secular  or  merely  periodic  ? 

(ii.)  Whether  the  changes,  if  secular,  are  capable  of 
difTercntiating  one  form  of  life  into  two,  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  to  be  absolutely  or  relatively  infertile, 
i>.  are  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
species  ? 

(iii.)  Whether  the  changes,  if  secular  and  diflferential, 
are  sufficiently  rapid,  or  could  in  the  past  have  been 
sufficiently  rapid,  to  account  for  the  origin  from  some  one 
simple  form  of  the  great  variety  of  living  forms  we  are 
acquainted  with? 

Let  us  consider  these  questions  for  a  little,  although  in 
doing  so  we  may  have  to  anticipate  some  of  the  matters 
to  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.  If 
we  are  given  an  adult  local  race  and  find  the  frequency 
distribution  of  any  organ,  say  at  the  beginning  of  adoles- 
cence, this  distribution  will  probably,  almost  certainly, 
have  changed,  selection  will  have  taken  place,  if  we 
determine  it  again,  say  during  the  period  of  reproduction.  I 

A  selection  of  the  adolescent  generation  may  be  the 
parents  of  the  next  generation,  and  this  generation  when 
adolescent  might  have  the  same  frequency  distribution  as 
the  previous  adolescent  generation.  In  other  words, 
selection  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  permanent  or  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  type.  We  may  demonstrate  that 
environment  does  select,  but  yet  this  selection  may  be 
purely  periodic  and  suffice  only  to  maintain  the  race 
where  it  is.  Each  new  adolescent  generation  is  not  the 
product  of  the  entire  preceding  adolescent  generation,  but 
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only  of  selected  adults.   This  is  certainly  the  case  for  civilised 
man,  in  which  case  26  per  cent  of  the  married  population 
produces  50  i)er  cent  of  tlie  next  generation.      Notwith- 
standing this  there  might   be  no  progressive  change,  the 
selection  might  be  simply  periodic.      We  shall  distinguish 
the  two  kinds  of  selection  as  periodic  and   secular.      Both 
are   really   natural   selection,  but  the  one  only  suffices  to 
preserve  the  constancy  or  stability  of  a   race,  the  other 
produces  a  secular  or  progressive  change.      If  a  race  has 
been  long  under  the  same  environment  it  is  probable  that 
only  periodic  selection  is  at  work,  maintaining  its  stability. 
Change  the  environment  and  a  secular  change  takes  place, 
the  deviations  from  the  mode  previously  destroyed  giving 
the    requisite     material.        If    the    environment    be    so 
favourable  that  no  individuals  are  destroyed  selectively,^ 
then  the  condition  is  said  to  be  one  of  panmixia.      Here, 
unless  genetic  selection  (see  Chap.  XL,  §  4)  came  into  play, 
there  would  be  a  sudden  change  of  type,  but  as   far  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity  goes  at  present, 
it   would    not    be    progressive ;    suspension   of  selection 
without  genetic  selection  would  mark  a  sudden  change  ter- 
minating in  one  generation,  and  not  a  reversal  of  natural 
selection  as  some  writers  have  asserted.      Hence,  to  deter- 
mine whether   selection   is   periodic  or  secular,  we  must 
measure  our  organ  or  character  for  the  same  race  in  two 
generations  at  the  same  stage  of  growth.     Clearly  periods 
of  rapidly  changing  environment,  of  great  climatological 
and  geological  change,  are  likely  to  be  associated  with 
most  marked  secular  selection.     To  show  that  there  is 
little  or  no  change  year  by  year  in  the  types  of  rabbit 
and  wild  poppy  in  our  English  fields,  or  of  daphnia  in 
our  English  ponds,  is  to  put  forward  no  great  argument 
for  the  inefficiency  of  natural  selection.     Take  the  rabbit 
to  Australia,  the  wild  poppy  to  the  Cape,  the  daphnia 
into  the  laboratory,  and  change  their  temperature,  their 
food  supply,  and  the  chemical  constituents  of  water  and 
air,  and  then  the  existence  of  no  secular  selection  would 

1  The  Eogltsfa  bottse-tpanow  b  mstrUd  to  be  prtctkallx  ander  Uicte 
cott^tiom  moot  its  impofftatioo  into  AaMtica  1 
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indeed  be  a  valid  argument  against  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution. 

There  is  small  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  selective 
death-rate.  With  a  stable  environment  it  is  probably 
largely  periodic  and  not  secular,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  by  no  means  absolutely  so.  To  measure  the 
influence  and  rapidity  of  secular  selection,  we  must  change 
environment,  we  must  operate  by  transferring  forms  of 
life  to  new  localities,  or  by  actual  laboratory  experiment 
.  As  our  planet  is  now  in  middle  life,  she  has  cease^,  or 
apparently  ceased,  from  the  vast  inorganic  experiments 
she  must  have  made  in  her  youth.  Such  seems  a  reason- 
able argument  against  those  who  assert  that  the  secular 
.  evolution  induced  by  somewhat  drastic  laboratory  ex- 
periments has  no  bearing  on  natural  selection  in  the  past 

But  suppose  this  first  question  answered,  and  let  us 
allow  that  secular  selection  is  associated  with  change  of 
environment,  how  will  this  help  us  unless  we  can  also 
show  that  secular  selection  can  produce  diflferentiation  ? 
Our  illustration,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  p.  409, 
shows  only  the  change  in  type  produced  by  selection  ;  the 
race  as  a  whole  changes,  but  we  want  to  differentiate  it, 
to  break  it  up  into  two  types,  and  ultimately  into  two 
groups  relatively  or  absolutely  infertile  with  each  other, 
i,e.  into  two  species.  Here  new  difficulties  meet  us, 
which  can  only  be  conquered,  not  by  hypotheses,  but  by 
hypotheses  studied  under  the  light  of  statistics  ;  we  want 
numerical  observation  and  quantitative  experiment  We 
wish  to  reach  two  groups  relatively  infertile.  Now  to 
ascertain  how  this  may  be  feasible  we  ought  first  to 
answer  the  following  problems  : — 

{a)  Are  all  members  of  a  local  race  equally  fertile 
inter  se?  If  not,  what  is  the  degree  of  infertility,  and  is 
it  correlated  with  any  combination  of  characters  in  the 
two  individuals  concerned  ? 

(J))  To  what  extent  are  the  reproductive  organs  and 
the  time  and  .manner  of  their  functioning  correlated  with 
other  organs  and  characters  likely  to  be  subject  to  selec- 
tion under  certain  environments  ? 
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Given  any  special  form  of  life,  it  may  s|)read  or  be 
transferred  in  some  manner  so  that  groups  of  it  become 
subject  to  diflerent  environments,  and  this  may  lead  to  a 
differentiation  in  type.  The  two  branches  would  then  by 
geographical  position  be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  that 
the  two  types  could  not  cross.  Such  isolation  may  well 
give  rise  to  local  races,  but  can  it  give  rise  to  species  ? 
We  see  a  progressive  differential  change  of  a  complex 
of  organs  taking  place — not  necessarily  the  reproductive 
organs — owing  to  selection,  but  this  docs  not  in  itself 
connote  absolute  or  relative  infertility.  We  must  first 
show  that  the  reproductive  organs  or  their  modes  of 
functioning  are  correlated  with  the  organs  selected,  and 
that  the  differentiation  here  is  so  great  that  physiologically 
or  mechanically  mutual  fertility  of  the  two  types  is 
impossible.  Isolation  may  account  for  the  origin  of  local 
races,  but  never  for  the  origin  of  species  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  differential  fertility. 

In  the  same  manner  a  form  of  life  may  be  differentiated 
even  in  the  same  environment  if  the  modal  type  ceases  to 
be  suited  to  its  surroundings.  Thus  a  short  femur  or  a 
long  radius  might  be  suitable  alternatives,  but  neither 
correspond  to  the  modal  man,  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  may  be  so  infrequent  as  to  be  negligible  as  a  material 
for  variation.  If  selection  were  so  intense  as  to  act 
effectively  in  one  generation,  we  should  have  a  differentia- 
tion of  type  in  that  generation,  but  unless  this  differentia- 
tion in  type  were  accompanied  by  some  form  of  restraint 
on  intercrossing,  the  selection  could  only  be  periodic,  i>. 
recurring  in  each  generation.  If  crossing  took  place  at 
random  there  would  be,  with  equal  numbers  in  the  two 
differentiated  types,  25  per  cent  of  the  first,  25  per  cent 
of  the  second,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  mixed  type.  If 
selection  did  not  again  take  place,  the  mixed  t)rpe  would 
in  the  second  generation,  with  random  mating  and  equal 
fertility,  have  six  times  as  many  members  as  either  pure 
type,  and  there  would'  further  be  types  intermediate 
between  the  mixed  and  either  pure  type  four  times 
as    numerous    as    the    latter.      To    maintain    the    types 
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stringent  selection  would  have  to  take  place  in  each 
generation. 

Without  a  barrier  to  intercrossing  during  differentia- 
tion, the  origin  of  species  seems  inexplicable.  Various 
hypotheses  have  been  suggested,  but  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  branches  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  little  has  been 
so  far  done  to  determine  their  quantitative  value.  For 
example  we  have : — 

(i.)  Change  of  period  or  habit  of  reproduction.  This  is 
really  only  asserting  a  differentiation  due  to  direct  selection 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  or  of  their  method  of  functioning, 
or  to  an  indirect  selection  owing  to  the  correlation  of  these 
organs  or  characters  with  other  directly  selected  organs  or 
characters. 

(ii.)  Wallace's  theory  of  recognition  marks,  according 
to  which,  it  being  an  advantage  to  either  differentiated 
type  to  breed  true,  certain  characteristic  marks  are 
developed,  or  being  developed  by  the  principle  of 
correlation  are  seized  upon  as  recognition  marks  by  the 
type  seeking  its  like. 

But  there  are  difficulties  about  this  hypothesis,  for  if 
A  on  mating  with  A'  and  B'  be  equally  fertile  with 
both,  the  preference  for  A',  his  own  type,  can  arise  only 
from  the  fact  that  intercourse  with  A'  requires  less  exertion, 
i,e.  A'  is  easier  to  find,  or  that  intercourse  with  B'  is  relatively 
distasteful,  i.e.  h!  produces  more  sexual  excitement  It  is  the 
ease  or  individual  excitement,  not  the  race  profit,  which 
guides  A's  choice,  and  the  utmost  that  can  occur  is  that 
the  race  should  profit  by  a  pre-existing  sexual  tendency. 
Recognition  marks,  it  seems  to  me,  must  follow  rather 
than  precede  sexual  selection.  Without  assortative  mating 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  they  should  lead  a  race  to 
breed  true. 

More  important  than  these  hypotheses  is  the  third  one, 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  noticed : — 

(iiL)  Isolation  by  self- fertilisation  and  by  endogamy.^ 

'  Self-fertilisation  may  be  here  taken  to  include  asexual  reproduction,  and 
endogamy  to  include  homogamy,  both  points  to  be  more  fully  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 


; 
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In-and-in  breeding  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  breeder,  and  this  factor  of  artificial 
selection  seems  replaced  in  nature  by  self-fertilisation  and 
by  endogamy.  Exogamy  may  be  of  value  in  providing  a 
greater  range  of  variation,  but  in  a  period  of  diflcrentiation 
endogamy  is  invaluable.  A  tends  to  breed  with  A',  simply 
because  they  come  to  birth  and  ripen  in  juxtaposition. 
The  eggs  of  an  insect  may  be  laid  on  one  spot  and  hatch 
out  at  the  same  time,  the  brood  or  family  thus  localised 
keep  together,  and  may  ultimately  breed  together. 

Thus  a  diflerential  selection  accompanied  by  an 
endogamous  habit  can  cause  two  types  in  practically 
the  same  locality  to  breed  true,  until  intercrossing  on 
mechanical  or  physiological  grounds  becomes  distasteful 
or  impossible. 

(iv.)  I  refer  last  to  Mr.  Romanes'  theory  of  physio- 
logical selection.  According  to  this  variations  occur  in 
the  reproductive  organs  or  habits,  so  that  the  individuals 
with  these  variations  are  mutually  sterile.  Thus  in  a 
chance  variation  of  reproductive  characters  an  origin  is 
sought  for  the  diflerentiation  into  species.  According  to 
this  theory  in  its  narrow  form,  diflerentiation  by  natural 
selection  of  characters  not  directly  associated  with  repro- 
ductive function  would  never  be  possible  unless  the  two 
types  were  accompanied  by  such  chance  variations  in  the 
reproductive  organs.  This  seems  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse ;  we  require  to  seek  why  infertility  accompanies 
diflerentiation  of  type,  and  we  are  told  that  infertility 
may  be  the  source  of  diflerentiation  in  type ;  but  why, 
then,  should  it  be  correlated  with  advantageous  rather 
than  disadvantageous  diflerences?  Why  are  not  the 
chance  reproductive  variations  distributed  at  random 
between  the  two  types  ? 

In  a  later  form  of  his  theory  Mr.  Romanes  recognised 
that  all  diflerentiation  requires  the",  prevention  of  free 
intercrossing.  This  is  certainly  true  if  selection  is  to  be 
secular  and  not  periodic  The  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  really  requires  then  three  factors : — 
(a)  Natural  selection. 
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{b)  Inheritance  of  characters. 

(c)  Sexual  selection,  leading  to  differential  fertility. 

By  sexual  selection  I  would  understand  something 
rather  more  than  Darwin  includes  by  that  term,  namely, 
all  differential  mating  due  to  taste,  habit,  or  circumstance, 
which  prevents  a  form  of  life  from  freely  intercrossing. 
If  this  goes  on  for  a  sufficient  period,  during  which 
differentiation  of  type  is  in  progress,  the  principle  of 
correlation  may  account  for  a  sufficient  differentiation  in 
reproductive  organs  or  functions  to  render  intercrossing 
physiologically  or  mechanically  difficult,  distasteful,  or 
even  impossible,  and  accordingly  give  rise  to  the  relative 
or  absolute  mutual  sterility  of  the  differentiated  types,  i.e. 
to  the  origin  of  species. 

This  is  not  "  physiological  selection  "  or  the  seizing  of 
chance  reproductive  variations,  which  are  mutually  sterile, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  simple  and  natural  development 
of  Darwin's  own  statements.  In  order  therefore  to  com- 
plete our  discussion  we  require  to  see  how  we  can 
quantitatively  deal  with  these  unsolved  problems.  Does 
like  really  mate  with  like,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  intensity 
of  this  mating  to  be  measured  ?  Is  fertility  actually 
correlated  with  physical  characters  Jikely  to  form  the 
material  for  selection  ?  Can  we  trace  any  differentiation 
of  mutual  fertility  with  differentiation  in  type  ? 

Lastly,  what  are  the  laws  according  to  which  a  differen- 
tiation in  type  will  be  transferred  to  the  offspring?  Are 
the  laws  of  inheritance  such  that  they  can  provide  for  a 
permanent  change  of  type  such  as  the  Darwinian  theory 
requires  ?     These  will  be  the  topics  of  our  next  chapter. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  we  have  learnt  to  look  upon  an  organism  or  form  of  life 
as  quantitatively  described  by  the  numerical  values  of  the  types  and  varia- 
bilities of  its  several  organs,  and  by  their  interrelationships  as  expressed  by  the 
coefficients  of  correlation.  To  test  whether  selection  is  taking  place  or  not 
we  must  test  whether  one  or  more  of  these  constants  vary  between  one  adult 
generation  and  a  second.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  separate  out  the  effects 
of  growth  and  death  and  distinguish  between  periodic  and  secular  selection. 
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The  pnibleni  of  the  rolalivc  prnporiions  <»f  ihe  sclcclive  arnl  mm -.selective 
death-rates  is  seen  to  be  a  difficult  one,  at  any  rate  when  we  deal  with  wild 
life  and  not  life  in  a  state  of  captivity.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  specify, 
owin^;  to  the  principle  of  correlation,  the  particular  organ  or  organs  for  which 
selection  is  taking  place.  We  can,  however,  usually  find  the  relative  cflfect 
of  the  selective  death-rate  on  organs  of  different  deviations  from  the  mode  ; 
we  can  also  determine  the  organ  fittest  to  survive,  i.e.  the  organ  for  which 
the  selective  death-rate  vanishes ;  it  will  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
modal  value  before  or  after  selection.  The  fittest  to  sun'ive  is  not  identical 
with  the  surviving  type. 

While  we  have  mctn  that  selection  can  account  for  progressive  changes  in 
living  forms,  we  need  for  the  origin  of  species  first  differentiation  into  local 
races,  and  then  provision  against  intercrossing  until  the  principle  of  correla- 
tion has  rendered  mutual  fertility  mechanically  or  physiologically  impossible. 
The  correlation  between  fertility  and  other  characters  ought  to  be  relatively 
high,  but  it  has  been  hitherto  little  studied  ;  the  relative  fertility  of  different 
members  of  the  same  race  in  sc  and  i»iter  se  has  also  been  so  far  insufficiently 
investigated.  These  may  be  said  to  be  unsolved  problems  in  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Various  hypotheses — isolation^  recognition  marks^  pkysiohgical 
stUction — have  been  propounded  with  a  view  to  providing  the  necessary 
barrier  to  intercrossing.  Possibly  asexual  propagation  and  self-fertilisatioo  at 
an  early  stage  of  organic  development,  and  endogamy  and  homogamy  at  a 
later,  may  have  had  as  much  influence  as  any  of  the  above  factors  in  keeping 
divergent  types  true,  until  by  the  principle  of  correlation  differentiation  in 
reproductive  organs,  or  functions,  follow*ng  the  differentiation  of  the  selected 
organs,  had  brought  about  relative  infertility.  It  is  not  absence  of  explana- 
tion, but  rather  of  the  quantitative  testing  of  explanations,  which  hinders  at 
this  point  the  development  of  the  Darwinian  theor)*. 
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critical  spirit,  for  all  three  seem  to  mc  to  be  occasionally  wanting  in  precise- 
ness  of  definition,  stringency  of  logic,  and  above  all  in  quantitative  measure- 
ment and  statistics  (see  my  remarks,  pp.  391,  416,  417,  and  Appendix,  NoUs 
V.  and  vi. ).  The  reader  may  also  consult  an  excellent  little  book  by — 
Thomson,  J.  Arthur. — The  Science  of  Life,  an  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Biology,  and  its  Recent  Advances.     Lx>ndon,  1899. 
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Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  and  Data  for  the 
Problem  of  Evolution  in  Man,  which  since  1895  have  been  contributed  by 
the  author  and  his  co-workers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  (London,  Dulau  and  Co.).  Important  papers 
by  Francis  Galton,  W.  F.  R.  Weldon,  E.  Warren,  and  G.  U.  Yule  from  the 
statistical  standpoint  will  also  be  found  in  the  Proceedings. 


CHAPTER    XI 

EVOLUTION    (REPRODUCTION    AND    INHERITANCE) 

§  I . — Sexual  Selection 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  how  vital  for  the  theory  of 
evolution  were  all  facts  bearing  on  the  fertility  in  se  and 
inter  se  of  the  members  of  a  local  race.  If  all  members 
of  a  race  are  equally  fertile  and  they  continue  to  pair 
at  random,  then  a  permanent  differentiation  into  mutually 
infertile  sections, — an  origin  of  species, — seems  impossible. 
We  have  accordingly  to  consider  these  two  questions :  (i) 
Do  members  of  a  local  race  pair  at  random  ?  (2)  Are 
members  of  a  local  race  equally  fertile  in  se  and  inter  se. 
If  we  can  obtain  quantitative  answers  to  (i)  or  (2),  or  both 
of  these,  then  we  have  safe  ground  to  advance  upon  in 
considering  the  origin  of  species.  The  danger,  however, 
in  discussing  one  factor  of  neglecting  another  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  without  attention  to  some  of  the 
principles  of  regression  and  inheritance, — particularly  that 
of  the  establishment  of  stocks— dealt  with  later  in  this 
chapter,  we  are  likely  to  slip  into  obscure  statements. 

Let  the  individuals  of  a  local  race  be  classified  by 
sample,  say,  of  1000,  according  to  some  character  or 
organ,  into  the  frequency  polygon  indicated  in  the  figure, 
and  let  us  suppose  all  individuals  in  se  equally  fertile.  In 
the  diagram  Aa  represents  on  some  scale  the  frequency 
per  thousand  of  an  organ  or  character  determined  by  a 
on  the  horizontal  scale,  c  is  the  modal  value,  and 
O  will  represent  on  the  vertical  scale  the  frequency  of 
modal  individuals.    Now,  biologists  often  write  and  some- 
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times  argue  concerning  reproduction  as  if  like  produced 
like,  so  that  if  the  individual  corresponding  to  an  organ 
a  were  self-fertilised,  we  should  have  a  number  of  progeny 
also  with  organs  a,  or  all  individuals  being  equally  fertile 
the    frequency    polygon    of   the    next   generation  would 


Fig.  30. 


simply  be  a  magnified  image  of  XCY,  each  vertical  ordi- 
nate being  multiplied  by  a  constant  number  n  represent- 
ing the  degree  of  individual  fertility.  Now,  such  a  con- 
ception is  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  just  as  all  boys  of 
eleven  years  of  age  of  the  same  height  do  not  grow  into 
a  group  of  boys  of  the  same  height  at  thirteen,  but  into 
an  array  of  definite  variability  (see  p.  404),  so  all  the 
progeny  of  an  individual  of  organ  or  character  <z,  form 
an  array  with  definite  variability,  nor  is  the  type  of  this 
array,  that  is,  its  mean,  identical  with  a,  but  with  an 
organ  whose  quantitative  value  is  nearer  to  thfe  modal 
value  c  than  a.  These,  the  main  features  of  inheritance, 
are  well  established  as  we  shall  see  later.  They  probably 
hold  as  closely  for  asexual  as  for  bisexual  reproduction, 
and  with  this  mode  of  inheritance  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion, even  without  selection,  remains  the  same  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  case  of:  bisexual  re- 
production we  can  conveniently  replace  the  individual  of 
character  a,  by  an  individual  of  an  artificial  nature  con- 
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structcd  from  the  characters  or  organs  of  the  two  parents 
and  termed  a  mid-parent;  such  nnid-parcnts  will  be  discussed 
later  (see  p.  470),  but  the  point  to  be  noticed  now  is  that 
no  change  in  the  frequency  polygon  will  take  place  if  the 
mid-parents  are  formed  by  pairs  of  individuals  mating  at 
random.  We  can,  however  (see  p.  485),  establish  a  breed 
or  stock  giving  offspring  of  the  same  type  (with  of  course 
a  definite  amount  of  variability)  from  generation  to 
generation,  if  we  select  not  merely  an  individual  or  mid- 
parent  a  to  breed  from,  but  continue  this  selection  for 
several  reproductive  stages. 

Now,  suppose  owing  to  a  change  of  environment,  that 
the  modal  type  c  is  destroyed,  and  that  owing  to  direct 
selection  of  this  character,  or  to  the  selection  of  one  or 
more  correlated  characters,  a  and  b  tend  to  become  differ- 
entiated types.  Then  any  race  in  which  a  does  not  cross 
with  b  will  tend  to  become  permanently  differentiated  ; 
hence  organisms  with  self-fertilisation,  with  endogamous 
habits,  or  where  like  mates  with  like,  will,  with  divergent 
speed  depending  in  part  upon  the  stringency  of  the  selec- 
tion, be  able  to  establish  distinct  stocks.  Without  such 
selection,  however,  neither  self- fertilisation  nor  mating  of 
like  with  like  necessarily  connotes  a  change  of  type. 
Natural  selection  requires  selective  mating,  sexual  selec- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense,  to  produce  that  barrier  to  inter- 
crossing on  which  the  origin  of  species  depends.  Darwin 
used  sexual  selection  in  the  sense  of  the  total  or  partial 
rejection  of  one  type  of  mate  by  one  or  other  sex.  This 
I  should  prefer  to  term  preferential  mating. 

We  may,  therefore,  classify  the  forms  of  selective  mating 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

{a)  Autogamic  mating,'  or  self-fertilisation. 

^  The  tenn  aatogamjr  it  here  used  to  cover  all  fertilifation  within  the 
individual, — the  individinl  being  defined  in  a  much  narrower  lemc  than  that 
of  Hualcy.  Thus  the  cro«-lcitiUtation  of  flowen  on  the  sawu  plant  as  wcU 
ai  the  telf-fertiliiatioo  of  deistogamic  flowen  would  be  oootidered  autofaak. 
Endogamy  embraces  mutual  feitilisatioa  in  the  case  of  separate  but  related 
individuals.  I  am  aware  that  the  mutual  lertilisatioii  of  different  flowers  oo 
the  same  plant  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  case  of  endogamy.  Professor 
Weldoo  suggests  to  me  that  the  latter  term  should  be  used  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  subdivided  as  (bUowi :  (i.)  Floral  or  Thalamic;  (U.)  Somatic; 
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(Ji)  Endogamic  mating,  or  mating  within  the  family, 
brood,  or  clan. 

(c)  Homogamic  mating,  or  the  mating  of  like  with 
h'ke,  the  two  mates  not  being  of  the  same  brood,  or  not 
necessarily  so.      I  also  term  this  assortative  mating. 

{d)  Apolegamic^  mating,  or  preferential  mating.  This 
is  sexual  selection  in  the  narrower  sense  of  Darwin.  In  this 
case  either  (i.)  certain  males  by  their  superior  force,  or  their 
superior  attraction,  monopolise  the  females,  thus  leaving 
other  males  wholly  or  partially  without  mates  ;  or  (ii.) 
certain  females  are  wholly  or  partially  rejected  by  the 
males  owing  to  want  of  vigour  or  inferior  attraction.* 

{e)  Heterogamic  mating,  or  the  mating  of  unlikes. 
Under  this  head  I  include  the  mating  of  unlike  forms  in 
the  same  race,  especially  developed  for  mutual  fertilisation. 

As  opposed  to  all  these  forms  of  selective  mating,  we 
have : — 

(/)  Pangamic  mating,  or  the  mating  at  random  of  all 
members  within  the  race.  The  unions  may  be  seasonal 
or  permanent,  but  no  racial  selective  tendency  as  opposed 
to  individual  caprice  can  be  distinguished  in  these 
unions. 

If  natural  selection  be  at  work,  all  the  forms  {a)  to  {e) 
of  mating  can  have  great  influence  on  differentiation — it 
is  only  (J)  which  would  check  it. 

To  the  importance  of  autogamic  and  endogamic  mating 
in  raising  barriers  to  intercrossing  I  have  already  referred 
(p.  417).  On  the  wide  and  interesting  subject  of  hetero- 
gamic mating,  the  reader  should  consult  Darwin's  works, 
T/u  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self-fertilisation  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom^  and  On  t/te  different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants 
of  the  same  Species,  With  their  numerous  statistics  of 
the    relative    fertility    of   heterogamic    and    homogamic 

(ill.)  Hetairic  or  Adelphic  ;  the  latter  corresponding  to  what  I  should  under- 
stand by  endogamy  proper. 

^  For  apolego-gamy,  from  droX^yb;,  I  pick  out,  say  no  to,  refuse. 

*  This  .occurs  especially  in  populations,  where  the  female  is  in  a  preponder- 
ance. In  the  case  of  mankind,  over  or  under  sexual  attraction,  and  over 
or  under  sexual  inclination  in  the  woman,  may  lead  to  her  exclusion  from  that 
form  of  mating  under  which  normal  reproduction  is  alone  possible. 
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unions,  they  wonderfully  emphasise  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  selection  can  so  differentiate  the  reproductive 
organs  that  fertilisation  is  mechanically  or  physiologically 
impossible.'  I  shall  content  myself  here  with  some  illustra- 
tions of  how  exact  quantitative  methods  can  be  applied  to 
the  problems  of  apolegamic  and  homogamic  mating. 

§  2. — Preferential  Mating 

If  we  wish  to  discover  whether  preferential  mating 
with  regard  to  any  organ  or  character  is  taking  place  in 
a  given  form  of  life,  we  must  investigate  whether  the  type 
and  variability  of  the  mated  and  unmated  members  of 
one  or  other  sex  are  the  same.  If  they  are  not,  then 
sexual  selection  in  the  form  of  preferential  mating  is 
undoubtedly  at  work.  But  in  this  matter  we  shall  find 
that  sexual  selection  is  just  as  hard  to  deal  with  as 
natural  selection  (p.  406).  We  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  organ  discussed  is  the  one  directly  preferred,  its  type 
may  have  been  modified  owing  to  the  selection  of  a 
correlated  organ.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
mean  eye-colour  of  wives  differs  from  that  of  spinsters  of 
middle  age.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  this  is  directly 
due  to  a  selection  of  wives  by  eye-colour,  or  is  indirectly 
due  to  the  fact  that  eye-colour  is  correlated  with  hair- 
colour,  complexion,  and  even  stature?  At  most  we  can 
only  make  a  plausible  guess,  and  it  would  be  safest  merely 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  preferential  mating  without 
specification  of  characters  or  organs. 

Again,  we  must  be  careful  to  take  our  mated  and 
unmated  material  homogeneous.  We  are  almost  certain, 
for  example,  to  find  a  change  of  type  and  variability  if 
we  compare  parent  and  offspring.  In  the  first  place, 
natural  selection  and  even  growth  may  act  periodically 
on  offspring  before  they  become  possible  mates.     In  the 

*  Dftrwin  himieir  writes  :  "  Bemring  ki  mind  what  has  just  bcca  said  on 
the  extreme  seositiveness  and  delicate  aflfinitics  of  the  reproductive  •jrttcoL 
why  should  we  feel  any  surprise  at  the  sexual  elements  of  thoae  formt,  which 
we  call  species,  having  been  differentiated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  tie 
incapable,  or  only  feebly  capable  of  acting  on  one  another  ?** — Cr9ts  mtdSelf- 
ftrtiJismtWHt  p.  473. 
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next,  fertility  may  be  correlated  with  the  very  character 
or  oi^an  measured  ;  every  mate  is  not  a  parent  Further, 
we    must    be   careful   to  see  that   reproduction    itself   is  ^ 

unlikely  to  have  influenced   the  quantitative  value  of  the 
character  investigated.^     But  with  due  precautions  as  to 
the  character  and    individuals    chosen,   there    seems    no 
doubt  that  a  quantitative  answer  can  be  obtained  to  the 
general    problem  as    to   whether   preferential    mating    is 
really  at  work  in  any  form  of  life.      It  appears  to  me  just 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  better  to  quietly  collect 
the  statistics,  than  to  enter  into  an  endless  argument  as 
to  whether  sexual  selection  is  or  is  not  a  vera  causa  of 
evolution.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  man,  let  us  take, 
say,  I  GOO  husbands  and  looo  bachelors  at  the  ages  of 
forty-five  to  fifty,  from  the  same  social  class,  and  measure 
their  stature  or  classify  their  hair  and  eye-colour.     Again, 
let  us  take  lOOO  wives  and  lOOO  spinsters  from  the  same 
period    of   life   and    class,   and    measure    these   or   other 
characters    in    them.       If  this   be  done,   we    shall    soon 
ascertain  whether  preferential   mating,  at  any  rate  with 
regard  to  these  or  correlated  characters,  is  or  is  not  at 
work    among   mankind.       Nor    need   we    take   bachelors 
or  spinsters  alone.     If  our  statistics  are  sufficiently  ample 
we   may  compare  husbands    or  wives   with    the   general 
population  of  the  same  age  and  class,  and  notice  whether 
the  differences  mark  them  off  as  a  distinct  group.^     Un- 
fortunately I  have  not  hitherto  had  the  opportunity  for 
collecting  statistics  bearing  exactly  on   this  point,  but  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  examine  as  an  illustration 
some  statistics  collected  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  stature.     I  find  the 
following  results  in  inches  for  the  middle  class : — 

Type.  VarubUity. 

Husbands    .  .         .  69.136 +  .126  2.6281.089 

Males  in  general  .  .  69.215 +  .066  2.5921.047 

Wives  ....  63.869 +  .110  2.303 +  .078 

Females  in  general        .  .  64.043  ±.061  2.325 +  .043 

.    Mt  is  asserted,  for  exaihple,  that  childbearing  alters  women's  stature. 

2  We  must  investigate  whether  the  differences  in  type  and  variability  are 
several  times  as  large  as  the  **  probable  errors"  of  these  differences. 
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DifTcrcncc  in  type  between  husbands  and  males  -  -  .079  *  .142 

variability  „  „  =  -+-.036  ±  .101 

type  between  wives  and  females  =  -  .  1 74  ±  .  1 26 

variability  „  ,,  =  -.0251-. 085 


»> 

n 


The  numbers  here  given  with  ±  signs  arc  the  **  prob- 
able errors,"  or  the  quantities  by  which  the  mathematician 
tests  the  probable  divei^encies  of  the  true  from  the  observed 
value.  In  the  four  differences  of  type  and  variabih'ty,  there 
is  only  one  in  which  the  difference  exceeds  the  probable 
error  of  the  difference.  We  cannot  even  in  this  case  assert 
a  significant  difference  between  the  stature  of  wives  and 
women  in  general ;  indeed,  if  there  were  one  it  might 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  causes  other  than  preferential 
mating.  Our  statistics,  however,  run  to  only  a  few 
hundreds,  and  were  not  collected  ad  Itoc  Still,  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  show  no  evidence  of  preferential  mating  in 
mankind  on  the  basis  of  stature,  or  of  any  character  very 
closely  correlated  with  stature.  Men  do  not  appear,  for 
example,  to  select  tall  women  for  their  wives,  nor  do 
they  refuse  to  mate  with  very  tall  or  very  short  women, 
for  then  wives  would  be  less  variable  than  women  in 
general. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider  eye-colour;  here  I 
have  much  more  numerous  data,  and  want  of  homogeneity 
in  age  makes  itself  less  felt  The  following  results  are 
based  upon  very  substantial  numbers,  but  as  there  is  no 
quantitative  scale  for  eye-colour  peculiar  methods  had  to 
be  adopted  for  their  treatment  The  material  was  taken 
from  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  records,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  He  classifies  eye-colour  into  eight  groups.  One 
of  these  is  blue-green  to  gray,  and  within  this  group  the 
type  always  falls.  Accordingly  the  range  of  blue-green 
to  gray  was  considered  as  unit  length  on  the  eye-colour 
scale,  and  types  are  stated  as  the  fraction  of  this  range 
they  are  from  its  lighter  end.  Further,  all  variabilities 
are  measured  by  the  multiple  the  standard  deviation  is 
of  the  same  range;  This  being  indicated  we  have  the 
following  system : — 
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Type.  Variability. 

Husbands        ....     .4351.033  1.240  ±.019 

Males  in  general  .     .s6s±-oi4  1.317  ±.008 

Wives     .....     .7631.036  1.347  ±.020 

Females  in  general  .  .825  +.015  1*329  ±  .008 

Difference  in  type  between  husbands  and  males  =  - .  1 30  ±  .036 

variability  „  „  =-.0771.021 

type  between  wives  and  females  =  —  .062  l  .039 

variability  „  „  =3  4.  .018 1 .022 


ft 
»> 


Here  we  see  that  in  the  case  of  husbands  and  males 
the  probable  error  of  the  diflerence  is  less  than  a  third  of 
the  difference  in  both  type  and  variability ;  that  in   the 
case  of  wives  the  probable  error  of  the  diflerence  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  diflerence  in  the  type,  but  greater 
than   the  diflerence  in   the  variability.     Accordingly  we 
conclude  that  in  mankind  there  certainly  exists  a   pre- 
ferential mating  in  the  matter  of  eye-colour,  or  of  some 
closely  allied  character  in  the  male  ;    in  the  case  of  the 
female  there  also  appears  to  be  some  change  of  type  due 
to   preferential    mating,   the    variability,  however,  is    not 
sensibly    changed.       The    general    tendency    is   for    the 
lighter-eyed   to   mate,  the  darker -eyed    being  relatively 
less  frequently  mated.     What  I  have  dealt  with  here   is 
really    an    illustration    of   method ;    we    require    careful 
measurements  and  investigations  for  other  characters  and 
organs.      But  in  the  light  of  this  illustration,  I  do   not 
think  it  can  be  doubted  that  sexual  selection  in  the  form 
of  preferential  mating  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  can 
be  demonstrated   to  actually  exist   in  the  case  of  man. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  actual  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
women  may,  of  course,  be  called  in  question.     It   may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  greater  philogamic  instincts 
on  the  part  of  the  blonde  section  of  the  population.      But 
such  an   explanation  does  not  in  the  least  destroy   the 
validity  of  the  demonstration   of  the  existence  of  pre- 
ferential mating  in  man  ;    whether  the  preference  arises 
from    greater    sex -instinct    or    from     aesthetic    sense  Hs 
immaterial    from    the  standpoint    of  evolution,  however  ^j 

interesting  from  the  moral  or  the  social  standpoint 
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§  3. — Assifrtativc  Mating 

We  have  noted  that  if  there  is  to  be  differentiation, 
then  a  more  or  less  effective  barrier  to  intercrossing 
between  the  selected  components  must  be  erected  at  an 
early  stage.  While  self- fertilisation  and  endogamy,  under 
which  latter  term  we  may  include  clan,  caste,  and  class 
unions,  are  obviously  effective  in  maintaining  differentia- 
tion, the  influence  of  like  mating  with  like  is  slower  or 
more  subtle,  and  requires  delicate  quantitative  investigation 
to  demonstrate  its  existence.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  investigating  its  amount  in  any 
form  of  wild  life  are  insuperable — we  can  hardly  face  the 
labour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  of  destroying  a 
thousand  pairs  of  swallows  or  sparrows  at  the  mating 
season,  even  if  the  comprehensive  system  of  measurements 
required  could  be  rapidly  and  efficiently  carried  out  If 
we  exclude  birds,  it  becomes  in  most  forms  of  wild  life 
impossible  or  nearly  so  to  identify  the  mates  in  any  great 
numbers.  Thus  we  are  largely  thrown  back  for  our 
quantitative  determinations  of  assortative  mating  on  man. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  strong  feeling  in  his  case 
against  blood  marriages,  the  ease  with  which  centre  and 
centre  communicates,  and  the  immense  variety  of  individual 
tastes  which  education  and  training  produce,  we  might 
almost  despair  of  finding  any  distinct  racial  tendency  to  Hke 
mating  with  like.  Yet  what  is  the  result  ?  So  far  I  have 
only  measured  two  characters,  stature  and  eye-colour,  yet  in 
both  of  them  there  is  a  quite  sensible  tendency  of  like  to 
mate  with  like.  In  fact  /lusband  and  wife  for  one  of  Uusi 
characters  are  more  alike  than  uncle  and  niece^  and  far  the 
other  more  cUike  than  first  cousins.  Such  a  degree  of 
resemblance  in  two  mates,  which  we  may  reasonably 
assume  to  be  not  peculiar  to  man,  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
weight  if  all  the  stages  between  like  and  unlike  were 
destroyed  by  a  differential  selection. 

During  the  last  six  years  I  have  obtained  measure- 
ments of  more  than  a  thousand  families,  nearly  all  from 
the  middle  classes.     The  data  collected  are  the  stature. 
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span,  and  forearm  of  father,  mother,  and  one  to  four 
children.  Now  from  these  wc  can  take  out  the  statures  of 
1 000  husbands  and  wives,  and  form  a  correlation  table  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  last  chapter  (see  p.  400).  If 
we  select  from  this  table,  given  opposite,  the  husbands  of  a 
given  height,  we  have  corresponding  to  them  an  array  of 
wives.  Now  if  there  be  no  assortative  mating,  no  tendency 
of  like  to  seek  like,  then  the  mean  of  all  these  arrays  of 
wives  ought  to  be  sensibly  the  same,  />.  the  mean  height  of 
wives  in  general.  But  what  do  we  actually  find  ?  Why, 
if  the  height  of  the  husband  is  above  the  average,  then 
the  average  height  of  the  array  of  wives  sensibly  exceeds 
the  mean  height  of  wives  ;  and  if  the  height  of  the  husband 
is  below  the  average,  the  average  height  of  the  array  of 
wives  is  sensibly  below  the  average  height  of  wives.  In 
other  words,  tall  tends  to  marry  tall  and  short  to  marry 
short.  There  is  a  real  correlation  between  the  stature  of 
husbands  and  wives,  and  we  can  determine  its  value  by 
the  regression  line  precisely  as  we  did  for  the  stigmatic 
bands  on  the  poppy  capsules,  p.  395.  Doing  this  we 
find  :* —  o       .  £. 

or  husband  and  wife  resemble  each  other  in  stature  far 
more  closely  than  we  shall  find  uncle  and  niece  do  (p.  48 1 ). 

For  eye-colour  I  was  able  to  extract  from  Mr.  Francis 
Galton's  family  record  data  the  colours  for  husband  and 
wife  in  774  cases.  The  classification  here  takes  place  by 
assigning  each  individual  to  one  of  the  following  eight 
groups  to  which  the  numbers  i  up  to  8  are  attached  : 
(i)  light  blue;  (2)  blue,  dark  blue  ;  (3)  blue-green,  gray ; 
(4)  dark  gray,  hazel ;  (5)  light  brown  ;  (6)  brown  ;  (7) 
dark  brown  ;  (8)  very  dark  brown,  black. 

On  the  basis  of  this  classification  we  have  the  follow- 
ing  table : — 

^  For  a  totally  diflTercnC  tenet  embracing  only  K)o  coqpl€t»  meatnred  a 
ouoiber  of  yean  ago  by  Mr.  FrancU  Gallon,  I  6nd  raB.o93i.  Thit  value  it 
moch  lower,  although  still  higher  than  the  correlation  of  first  couttiit.  It  it 
tabjeot  to  a  nocb  larger  probable  error.  Weighting  with  the  oftprtag  I  Ibwid 
r v.  1783  for  965  (athen  and  mothers,  again  a  higher  correlatioQ  than  for 
node  and  nicoe. 
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Eye-Colour  of  Husbands — 774  cases. 


V. 

> 


o 

D 


Q 

aa 

> 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Totals 


2 
6 
6 

4 
o 

2 

5 

2 


27 


2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

6 

7 

8 

Totals.  1 

«3 

4 

3 

I 

2 

0 

25 

87 

42 

26 

0 

16 

«3 

6 

196 

56 

93 

31 

I 

16 

II 

6 

220 

32 

35 

18 

I 

»5 

6 

I 

112 

0 

5 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

7  • 

38 

27 

10 

I 

12 

10 

I 

lOI 

20 

28 

7 

I 

6 

12 

4 

83 

8 

8 
242 

2 

0 

2 

4 

4 

30 

254 

98 

4 

68 

59 

22 

774 

Now  this  table  is  not  like  the  correlation  tables  up  till 
now  presented  to  the  reader.     While  hitherto  each  column 
gives  an  array  corresponding  to  unit  increase  in  a  char- 
acter, here  there  is  no  true  quantitative  scale  at  all ;  our 
numbers  merely  refer  to  certain  groupings,  arranged  it  is 
true  in  increasing  darkness  of  colour,  but  in  no  way  cor- 
responding to  equal  increases  in  colour  intensity.      Hence 
new  methods  have  to  be  employed  for  quantitatively  deter- 
mining the  correlation.     Now  the  general  principle  em- 
ployed   is    very   simple    and    can    be    easily    understood 
without   complex   mathematics.     Suppose   we  divide  all 
men  into  two  classes,  say  for  example,  {a)  those  with  hazel 
or  lighter  eyes  ;  {b)  those  with  light  brown  or  darker  eyes. 
Let  the  numbers  in  these  two  classes  among  N  men  be 
n^  and  n^     Similarly  let  the  numbers  among  N  women, 
who   fall   into  these  two  classes,  be   m^  and  m^     Then 
what  would  happen  if  there  were  no  assortative  mating, 
/>.  if  men  selected  their  wives  at  random  ?     Clearly  the 
n^  men  would  select  wives  falling  into  the  {a)  or  the  {b) 
classes   purely  in   proportion   to    the    numj^ers   in   those 

classes,  or  we  should  have  {a)  mates  with  {a)  in  ««  X  ^ 
cases,  and  {a)  with  {b)  in  ««  X  3^    cases.     Similarly  with 


J 

\ 


[ 
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pangamic  mating  the  numbers  of  (Ji)  with   (^i)   and    {b) 
with  (Jb)  marriages  will  be  «i  x  ^  and  «a  X  ^  respectively. 

We  may  thus  arrange  the  following  scheme  as  represent- 
ing the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  mating  : — 


i2 


HUSB 

a 

ANDS. 

i 

6 

A 

9ta  X  «f/« 

N 

M»x  m* 

1 

N 

• 

Now  if  mating,  however,  be  not  random,  if  like  mates 
with  like,  then  more  (a)  husbands  will  seek  (a)  wives, 
and  more  (d)  husbands  (6)  wives  than  are  indicated  in 
this  table ;  that  is,  the  left-hand  top  and  right-hand 
bottom  compartments  will  contain  more  cases  than  are 
indicated  by  the  numbers  written  in  them,  and  they  will 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  groups  n^  X  mJH  and  n^  x  Mj/N. 
Each  of  these  groups  will  lose  to  the  other  two,  so  that 
with  correlation  we  shall  have  a  table  of  the  form : — 

HUSRANDS. 


> 


a 

a 

k 

"•''"'•I1.4J. 

N     *'*'^ 

h 

tuxmt^ 

where  /^,  /,,  /^  /^  are  the  respective  losses  of  the  (at)  and 
(Atf)  groups  to  the  (ad)  and  (M)  groups.  But  the  total 
number  of  husbands  in  the  (a)  groups  is  n^  and  this  must 


m^xm 


•+',  +  ',+ 


tt^  X  MV^ 


28 


Hence 
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^j  =  ^^ ;  from  the  consideration  that  the  total  number  of 
wives  in  the  (a)  group  is  m^  we  also  find  e^  =  e^.  Thus 
the  scheme  becomes,  if  e  =  e^  +  e^  =  e^  +  ^^  : — 


Husbands. 


> 


a 

6 

a 

N     ^^ 

H^  X  fftf^ 

N        ' 

6 

ffa  X  m» 
N         ' 

N      ^ 

Now  we  can  simplify  this  still  a  stage  further.  We 
chose  our  boundary  between  the  classes  a  and  ^  to  be 
the  limit  between  hazel  and  light  brown.  But  this  limit 
was  purely  arbitrary ;  our  reasoning  is  equally  applicable 
wherever  this  limit  be  taken.  Now  we  might  take  this 
limit  at  the  man  and  woman  with  the  median  eye  tint 
instead  of  between  hazel  and  light  brown.  By  the 
median  individual  we  are  to  understand  the  individual 
who  would  occupy  the  middle  position  if  the  whole  group 
of  individuals  were  arranged  in  line  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  character  in  each.  For  example,  if  looi 
husbands  were  arranged  according  to  ascending  darkness 
of  eye-colour,  the  man  who  occupied  the  501st  place  would 
have  the  median  tint  If  we  took  1000  husbands,  the 
median  husband  must  be  considered  as  coming  between 
the  500th  and  501st  husbands  in  line,  i.e.  for  practical 
purposes  he  would  be  identical  in  tint  with  either  of 
them.  When  deviations  in  excess  and  defect  of  like  in- 
tensity are  equally  frequent,  then  the  median  coincides 
with  the  mode  and  the  mean,  but  for  skew  frequency  the 
median  falls  between  the  mode  and  the  mean.^ 

Adopting  the  median  as  our  division  for  the  groups 

^  For  nearly  all  cases  which  occur  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the 
distance  from  the  mean  to  the  mode  is  sensibly  three  times  the  distance  from 
the  mean  to  the  median.  By  this  rule,  since  the  mean  and  median  are  easily 
determined,  we  can  get  a  good  approximation  to  the  true  mode. 
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a  and  b  we  have  the  a  and  b  groups  equally  numerous,  or 
fi„  =  «^  =  m^  =  nil,  =  JN.     Thus  our  table  becomes  : — 


> 


Husbands. 


iN  +  r 


^N-f 


i  N-€ 


\  N+r 


Now  clearly  the  number  e,  which  the  most  elementary 
investigation  will  disclose  (f>.  we  have  only  to  discover 
the  number  of  husbands  with  eye-colour  above  the  median 
tint  who  marry  wives  with  eye-colour  above  the  median 
tint,  and  their  excess  over  ^N  is  e),  really  determines  the 
correlation.  If  €  be  zero  there  is  random  mating.  Gener- 
ally 2€  is* the  total  number  of  individuals  who,  instead  of 
mating  with  their  unlikes,  prefer  to  mate  with  their  likes, 
and  so  26/N,  the  relative  proportion  of  such  individuals, 
may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  homc^amy.  If  e  =  (?,  there 
is  no  assortative  mating,  if  e  =  ^N  it  is  absolute.  It  is 
found,  however,  better  to  measure  the  intensity  of  assorta- 
tive mating  by  taking  an  expression  closely  related  to  2e/N, 
and  this  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  Describe  a 
circle  of  unit  radius  OP,  and  suppose  its  circumference 
divided  into  N  equal  parts.  Take  PX  equal  to  e  of  these, 
then  the  angle  POX  at  the  centre  is  e/N  of  four  right 
angles,  or  2e/N  of  two  right  angles.  Thus  the  ratio  of 
the  angle  POX  to  two  right  angles  is  our  first  measure  of 
homogamy.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  angle  POX  might 
also  be  used  as  our  measure.  Or,  again  equally  well  any 
method  of  measuring  this  angle.  Drop  the  perpendicular 
PM  on  OX,  then  PM  is  termed  the  sine  of  the  angle 
POX,  and  thb  sine  will  be  used  as  a  proper  measure  of 
homogamy.*     U  €^o,  then  PX  is  zero  and  PM  vanishes, 

I  In  the  Ungitige  of  trigoaooMtry  if  r  be  the  measure  : — 
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ue.  if  there  be  no  homogamy,  our  measure  is  zero.  If 
€ « |N,  then  P  falls  on  Q  and  PM  =  QO  =  unity,  i,e.  if 
there  be  complete  homogamy,  our  measure  is  unity. 
Thus  all  degrees  of  homogamy  are  included  in  the  range 
o  to  I.  If  the  reader  asks  why  PM  is  taken  as  our 
measure,  I   reply,  because  if  the  characters  were  quanti- 


FiG.  31. 

tatively  measurable  and  followed  what  the  mathematicians 
term  the  "  normal  law "  of  distribution  (see  footnote^  p. 
397),  PM  would  be  exactly  the  coefficient  of  correlation, 
which  we  have  previously  used  as  a  measure  of  assortative 
mating.^  We  now  return  to  our  statistics  of  eye-colour, 
and  form  our  scheme.     We  have : — 

Husbands. 


a 

6 

a 

193.5+ 12.36 

"93-5-I2-36 

6 

193-5- "-36 

'  193-5+ "36 

> 


Thus  €/N=:.oi597  ;  the  angle  POX  =  5*4 5 '.04  and  PM 
the  sine  of  this  angle  s  .1002.  There  is  a  probable  error 
of  db.0378. 

Now  these  result^  are  very  striking;    for  two  quite 

^  The  method  here  discussed  is  perfectly  general,  and  may  be  applied  to 
all  problems  in  correlation.  It  is  based  on  a  theorem  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sheppard's  PAil  Trans,,  vol.  cxciL,  A.,  p.  141. 
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diflerent  groups  of  husbands  and  wives  and  for  two  very 
distinct  characters,  stature  and  eye-colour,  we  have  found 
quite  sensible  measures  of  homogamy.  We  cannot  doubt 
in  the  face  of  this  that  like  actually  tends  to  mate  with 
like  in  the  case  of  man.  Whether  this  arises  directly 
from  choice  in  stature  or  in  eye-colour,  or  from  choice  of 
correlated  organs  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  If  from 
the  latter  source,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  the  measure 
of  homogamy  would  be  somewhat  larger,  if  we  could  hit 
upon  the  directly  selected  organ. 

The  considerations,  however,  which  it  seems  necessary 
to  emphasise  are  these  : — 

(a)  The  possibility  of  permanent  differentiation  in  a 
form  of  life  largely  depends  upon  its  habit  or  mode  of 
reproduction.  Is  the  mating  pangamic,  or  is  there  any 
form  of  sexual  selection  such  as  autogamy,  endogamy, 
apolegamy,  or  homogamy,  using  these  terms  in  their 
broadest  senses  ? 

(6)  If  such  exist,  we  must  not  merely  staU  opinions  as 
to  their  possible  effectiveness,  but  following  Darwin  in  his 
treatment  of  heterogamy  collect  statistics  and  obtain 
quantitative  measurements,  which  will  determine  definitaly 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  vera  causa  of  evolution. 

{c)  As  illustration  we  have  taken  a  special  case.  We 
have  asked  whether  sexual  selection  exists  in  man.  We 
have  found  that  preferential  mating  does  take  place  in 
eye-colour,  and  assortative  mating  in  both  eye-colour  and 
stature.  The  assortative  mating  is  indeed  so  great  that 
husband  and  wife  have  for  the  average  of  these  two 
characters,  a  sensibly  greater  degree  of  resemblance  than 
that  assumed  on  theoretical  grounds  to  hold  for  first 
cousins,*  and  approaching  the  degree  of  resemblance 
found  for  uncle  and  niece. 

§  4. — Genetic  {R^roductivi)  SeUctitm 
In  discussing  in  the  previous  sections  bow  far  various 


>  Wc  AaU  ffctvD  to  the  dcfiee  of  icaembtonoe  between  ootttiat  kHer 
(pu  481).    I  ley  tkmmi€mi  fnmadt,  for  I  know  et  pccscat  of  no  nctaal  itatktki 
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types  of  mating  may  exist  and  serve  as  a  means  of 
differentiation  we  have  made  (p.  422)  the  assumption 
that  all  members  of  a  local  race  are  in  se  and  inter  s'e 
equally  fertile.  But  is  such  an  assumption  correct?  Is 
it  a  priori  in  the  least  likely  to  be  correct  ?  Why  should 
not  fertility  be  a  function  of  the  size  of  special  organs  or 
the  intensity  of  certain  characters?  Is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  it  must  be  so  ?  Shortly  shall  we  not  find 
fertility  correlated  with  the  other  characters  of  an  organ- 
ism ?  There  is  no  difficulty  about  answering  this  ques- 
tion. We  have  only  to  form  a  correlation  table  such  as 
we  have  now  so  frequently  illustrated,  in  which  one 
character  will  be  fertility,  and  a  second  any  physical 
character  which  appears  likely  to  influence  fertility. 
Thus  we  might  take  a  number  of  diverse  measurements 
on  male  and  female  moths,  pair  them  and  note  the 
number  of  fertile  q^gs  the  female  lays ;  or  we  might 
consider  the  characters  of  a  plant  and  measure  the 
amount  of  seed  obtained  from  its  seed  vessels.  Or,  again, 
we  might*  take  a  number  of  physical  measurements  on 
man  and  woman,  stature,  <hest  girth,  pelvic  measure- 
ments, and  test  whether  in  the  case  of  marriages  lasting 
during  the  fecund  period  ^  of  their  lives  there  is  any  rela- 
tion between  the  size  of  fdmily  and  these  characters.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  material  ad  hoc  has  so  far  been  col- 
lected, and  yet  the  question  of  whether  fertility  is  cor- 
related with  other  characters  is  of  immense  importance* 
for  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Let  us  see  exactly  what  will  happen  if  fertility  be 
correlated  with  any  other  character.  Let  us  to  simplify 
matters  suppose  autogamic  or  pangamic  mating  so  that 
such  a  frequency  polygon  as  that  on  p.  422  represents 
the  distribution  of  individuals,  or  mid-parents  (see  p.  470) 

>  We  must  take  the  fecund  period  if  we  wish  to  disentangle  *'  causes."  A 
death-rate,  non-selective  with  regard  to  the  characters  in  question,  may  obscure 
otherwise  the  intensity  of  the  correlation.  Like  the  physicist,  the  biologist 
must  first  deal  with  the  simplest  possible  fields,  i.e,  isolate  his  sources  of 
change,  and  then  having  studied  these  individually,  proceed  to  a  synthesis  in 
which  the  resultant  effect  no  longer  exhibits  any  individual  source  of  change 
in  the  full  intensity  of  isolated  action. 
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as  the  case  may  be,  with  regard  to  any  organ  or  character. 
Now  if  fertility  be  correlated  with  this  character,  we 
should  expect  some  values  of  the  character  to  be  more 
fertile  than  others,  and  accordingly  the  given  distribution 
could  not  possibly  reproduce  itself  in  the  next  generation. 
If  fertility  varies  from  individual  to  individual  or  from 
pair  to  pair,  being  any  function  of  their  characters,  then 
no  form  of  life  can  be  stable ;  without  a  selective 
death-rate  periodically  reducing  the  new  generation  to  a 
distribution  absolutely  like  to  that  of  the  old,  the  type 
must  progressively  change.  This  selection  by  relative 
reproductivity,  I  have  ventured  to  term  reproductive 
selection,  or  acting  on  a  su^^estion  from  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  genetic  selection.  Those  who  deny  natural 
selection  must,  if  we  can  show  the  existence  of  genetic 
selection,  still  admit  that  evolution  is  a  reality,  for  genetic 
selection  produces  a  continuous  change  of  type  which 
can  only  be  held  in  check  by  more  or  less  stringent 
selection. 

Examining  the  point  a  little  more  carefully,  let  us 
suppose  the  organ  or  character  described  by  the  numerical 
value  a  to  be  most  favourable  to  fertility ;  organs  deviating 
from  a  either  in  excess  or  defect  will  belong  to  less  fertile 
individuals,  while  extreme  deviations  will  be  sensiUy 
sterile.     Now  three  cases  are  possible  : — 

(L)  The  organ  or  character  a  falls  actually  outside  the 
range  of  organs  found  in  the  given  race. 

(iL)  The  organ  or  character  a  falls  within  the  range 
observed  for  individuals  of  the  given  race,  but  does  not 
coincide  with  the  modal  value  of  the  organ  or  character, 
say  the  value  c 

(iil)  The  organ  or  character  a  coincides  with  the 
modal  value  c. 

Supposing  in  the  first  case  the  more  character  the 
more  fertility,  we  mark  a  positive  correlatioo  between  the 
character  and  fertility.  The  individuab  with  more  of  the 
character  will  be  relatively  more  fertile  than  those  with 
leas»  and  accordingly  whatever  be  the  original  distribution 
of  frequency  the  mode  c  must  progress  in  the  directkui 
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of  a  unless  there  be  a  selective  death-rate.  The  tendency 
will  be  for  the  type  to  change  progressively,  even  if  the 
type  never  reaches  the  goal  a.  Before  it  reaches  this 
goal  the  change  of  type  may  have  brought  a  selective 
death-rate  into  play.  Precisely  the  same  arguments 
apply  to  the  second  case,  except  that  in  this  case  in- 
dividuals with  more  of  the  character  than  a  will  again 
have  less  reproductivity  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a,  thus  the  distribution  will  again  change  in  both  type 
and  variability,  and  the  type  will  not  become  fixed  until 
it  coincides  with  a.  We  accordingly  see  that  both  the 
first  and  second  cases  tend  to  become  identical  with  the 
third,  in  which  we  have  the  maximum  fertility  associated 
with  the  type. 

Now  consider  the  third  case.  Here  the  modal  in- 
dividuals being  most  fertile  will  tend  in  the  absence  of 
selection  to  become  more  and  more  numerous,  f>.  the 
variability  will  be  reduced.  Will  this  reduction  go  on 
indefinitely  ?  No,  because  even  the  offspring  of  a  single 
individual  are  variable,  and  there  would  still  be  substantial 
variability  in  a  race,  if  all  its  members  were  really  off- 
spring of  type  individuals.  Thus  the  goal  indicated  in 
all  three  cases  is  the  same,  and  we  may  sum  up  as 
follows : — 

If  fertility  be  correlated  with  any  oi^an  or  character 
in  any  form  of  life,  then  :  The  organism  cannot  be  stable, 
but  must  progressively  change  until  the  type  becomes 
identical  with  the  character  or  organ  associated  with 
maximum  fertility,  and  until  the  variability  becomes  that 
of  the  offspring  of  the  type  only.  . 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  result  is  ever  reached,  but  I 
do  assert  that  progressive  changes  in  living  forms  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  the  product  of  the*  action  and 
reaction  of  natural  selection  and  reproductive  selection. 
Any  novel  environment  which  changes  the  character  a 
of  ipaximum  fertility  will  also  change  the  type  ^,  even 
if  there  be  no  selective  death-rate  at  all.  Any  novel: 
environment  which  introduces  a  selective  death-rate,  or 
changes   a    periodic  selective  death-rate  into  a  secular 
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selective  death-rate,  can  never  give  a  stable  new  form, 
which  would  continue  without  this  selection  unless  the 
type  c  has  been  made  identical  with  the  character  a  of 
maximum  fertility.  Both  are  probably  functions  of  the 
environment,  and  if  they  do  not  coincide  a  balance  must 
somehow  be  maintained  between  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  far  with  the  theory  of 
evolution  without  being  drawn  up  by  still  unsolved 
problems  in  genetic  selection.  For  example,  we  have 
seen  how  with  some  form  of  sexual  selection  differentia- 
tion of  a  local  race  is  a  possibility.  But  our  account 
of  this  process  was  given  on  the  assumption  that  all 
individuals,  or  all  *"  mid -parents"  (p.  421)  are  equally 
fertile.  But  suppose  this  assumption  not  to  be  true? 
Then  unless  both  the  differentiated  types  become  centres 
of  maximum  fertility,  there  will,  if  change  of  environment 
suspends  periodic  selection,  at  once  set  in  a  progressive 
change  of  one  or  both  types  towards  the  character  a  of 
maximum  fertility  of  the  undifferentiated  race.  It  seems, 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  for  biologists  to  deter- 
mine : — 

(L)  Whether  fertility  is  really  correlated  with  any  other 
characters.     Is  genetic  selection  a  reality? 

(iL)  If  genetic  selection  is  real,  how  does  a  differentia- 
tion of  the  character  a  of  maximum  fertility  take  place, 
when  there  is  differentiation  of  type  ? 

§  $. — On  the  Reality  of  Gemtic  Selection 

One  of  the  most  direct  methods  of  ascertaining  whether 
genetic  selection  exists  is  to  take,  say,  1000  mated 
individuals  of  one  sex  and  find  their  type.  Then  take 
the  same  thousand  individuals  and  reckon  them  once  for 
each  individual  offspring  of  the  same  sex  that  they  have. 
If  fertility  be  no  function  of  the  character  under  investiga- 
tion, then  jt  follows  that  the  type  will  not  be  sensibly 
changed  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be,  then  there  will  be 
a  sensible  change  of  type.  Unfortunately,  I  have  again 
no  sufficiently  wide  data,  but  the  following  statistics  are 
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not  without  interest*  I  have  the  record  of  200  wives, 
who  had  452  daughters,  or  reckoning  each  birth  of  a 
daughter  as  giving  one  mother,  I  have  the  following  table 
for  stature  : — 


Class. 

Mean  Stature 

Standard  Deviation. 

Wives  (200) 
Mothers  (452)   . 
Daughters  (452) 

63.8691. 1 10 
64.147  ±.072 
64.1181.075 

2.3031.078 
2. 274 1.05 1 
2.347  ±053 

Thus  the  difference  between  mothers  and  wives  =  .2 7 8 
with  a  probable  error  of  .131.  This  is  not  a  very  sig^ni- 
ficant  difference,  but  enough  to  indicate  that  there  is  very 
probably  a  difference  in  type  between  wife  and  mother. 
The  differences  between  the  classes  are  not  individually 
very  striking,  but  taking  the  table  as  a  whole  the 
differences  are  all  in  the  directions  of  a  consistent  system. 
Thus  daughters  are  not  taller  than  "  mothers,"  but  they 
are  taller  than  wives,  which  is  what  is  popularly  meant 
when  we  say  that  "  daughters  are  now-a-days  taller  than 
their  mothers."  The  fact  being  that  taller,  larger  women 
appear  to  be  more  fertile.  That  daughters  have  pro- 
gressed on  wives,  regressed  on  "  mothers,"  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law  of  regression  which  we  shall  deal 
with  when  considering  heredity.  Further,  "  mothers  "  are 
less  variable  than  wives,  which  is  exactly  consonant  with 
what  we  should  anticipate  from  reproductive  selection. 
Finally,  that  daughters  are  more  variable  than  wives  is 
what  we  may  expect,  if  natural  and  sexual  selection 
intervene  between  womanhood  and  wifedom. 

Of  course  these  statistics  want  amplifying  at  least  five- 
fold, but  they  at  any  rate  strongly  suggest  that  among 
women  type  in  the  matter  of  stature  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stature  associated  with  maximum  fertility,  and  accord- 

^  Darwin,  Cross  and  Self-fcrtUiscUion^  p.  154,  cites  Mr.  Masters  to  the 
effect  that  darker-coloured  varieties  of  sweet-pea  are  most  fertile,  and  increase 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lighter  varieties. 
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ingly  that  a   progressive  change  is  taking  place   in  the 
stature  of  women. 

Again,  take  eye-colour  in  man,  for  which  my  statistics 
are  more  numerous,  running  to  774  husbands  and  wives. 
Here,  if  as  on  p.  427,  we  take  the  blue-grccn,  gray  range 
as  unity,  and  measure  the  fraction  of  this  range  that  the 
median  tint  is  from  the  light  end  of  it,  we  have : — 


H 

Fatben  of  tocu 
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.     .4346    I    Wi^ 


.  54 18    I    Mothers  of  dmughteni 


.8495 


The  diflerences  are  thus  very  substantial.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dark-eyed  are  under  the 
present  environment  more  fertile  than  the  light-eyed.  In 
other  words,  the  type  and  the  character  of  maximum 
fertility  are  not  coincident,  or  genetic  selection  tends  to 
change  the  type.  In  view  of  such  statistics  I  think  it 
impossible  to  disregard  this  factor  of  evolution.  DifTerent 
magnitudes  of  character  are  associated  with  different 
grades  of  fertility,  and  the  biologist  cannot  deal  with 
natural  selection  as  if  its  effects  were  uncomplicated 
by  the  action  of  differential  fertility.  So  far  we  have 
dealt  with  genetic  selection  as  evidenced  by  changing 
type ;  we  have  yet  to  consider  whether  the  maximum 
fertility  is  associated  with  the  mode  in  apparently  stable 
types.  The  data  I  am  about  to  cite  belong  to  material 
which  is  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  evidence  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  strong,  and  singularly  suggestive  for  further 
investigations.  I  was  collecting  the  seed  of  various  plants 
for  researches  on  the  inheritance  of  plants,  and  found  the 
following  frequency  for  the  stigmatic  bands  on  the  seed- 
capsules  of  176  Shirley  poppies  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Hampden  Farm  House: — 
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Thus  there  were  4443   capsules  in  all     Not  being  at 
the  time  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
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diflferential  fertility,  I  merely  laid  aside  selected  repre- 
sentatives of  each  kind  of  capsule.  My  series  practically 
included  all  the  fives  to  eights,  and  seventeens  to  nineteens. 
To  my  great  surprise,  however,  my  receptacles  for  twelves 
and  thirteens  were  filled  up  with  the  contents  of  very  few^ 
capsules,  those  for  ii  and  14  more  tardily,  those  for  10 
and  1 5  only  with  emptying  a  very  great  number  of 
capsules,  while  I  could  hardly  get  any  seed  at  all  from 
those  capsules  with  very  many  or  with  very  few  bands ; 
they  were  practically  sterile.  The  type  capsules  were 
enormously  fertile,  those  with  even  a  moderate  deviation 
from  it  relatively  or  even  absolutely  infertile.  I  then 
repeated  the  experiment  in  another  way,  taking  individual 
plants.  For  plants  with  a  low  or  high  average  of  stig- 
matic  bands  there  was  little  seed,  but  where  the  average 
was  near  the  mode  the  seed  was  ample. 

The  same  observations  were  repeated  on  the  wild 
poppy, — capsules  of  9,  10,  and  1 1  bands  were  far  more 
frequently  fertile  than  those  with  a  greater  deviation  from 
the  mode ;  and  when  these  latter  had  been  fertilised,  they 
contained  relatively  few  seeds. 

Lastly,  I  investigated  the  seed  capsules  on  a  number 
of  plants  of  Nigella  Hispanica,  The  following  is  the 
distribution  of  the  segmentation  on  3212  capsules: — 
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Here  the  8  capsules  were  highly  fertile,  but  for  capsules 
with  10,  1 1,  or  12  segments  I  could  find  hardly  any  seed 
at  alL  Sixes  and  sevens  were  only  moderately  fertile, 
and  those  with  five  and  fewer  bands  practically  sterile 
Lastly,  in  the  cases  of  both  poppy  and  nigella  deformed 
and  abnormal  capsules  were  absolutely  or  relatively  sterile 
These  experiments  require,  of  course,  repetition  on  a 
wider  number  of  species  and  on  a  larger  scale ;  ^  they  are 


^  I  should   be  very  glad   to  hear   from  my  readers  of 
observations  on  this  point     The  stages  are  quite  easy  ;  observe  the 
distribution  of  some  character  either  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  wed 
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merely  observations  made  wliile  collecting  seed  for  quite 
different  purposes,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  what  I 
think  to  be  a  very  important  law,  namely :  Fertility  is  not 
uniformly  distributed  among  all  individuals^  but  for  stable 
races  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  tlic  cluiracter  of  maximum 
fertility  to  become  one  with  tlu  character  which  is  the  type. 
Thus  any  race  as  we  find  it  is  very  largely  the  product 
of  its  modal  members,  and  not  proportionately  of  all  its 
individual  members  ;  its  variability  is  not  the  potential 
variability 'of  the  race,  but  deviates  from  this  maximum 
limit  towards  the  minimum  variability,  ix.  that  of  the 
progeny  of  a  modal  mating. 

Further,  this  condition  of  things  explains  with  much 
plausibility,  why  if  any  type  of  life  be  moved  into  a  pew 
environment,  there  appears  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions much  increase  of  variability,  for  the  old  modal  centre 
of  fertility  will  alter  with  the  new  environment  and  non- 
modal,  even  extreme  values  of  a  character  may  now 
become  effectively  fertile ;  thus  the  racial  as  distinct  from 
the  modal  variability  may  for  a  time  exhibit  itself. 

Now  the  problem  which  b  thrust  upon  us,  if  the 
above  law  be  substantiated,  is  the  following  one :  A 
given  environment  connotes  a  certain  type  for  a  given 
form  of  life,  a  type  which  with  repeated  selection 
approaches  (p.  405)  the  value  of  the  character  fittest  to 
the  environment  This  environment  also  causes  some 
value  of  the  character  to  be  of  maximum  fertility.  Why 
should  the  modal  or  type  character  and  the  most  fertile 
character  be  identical  ?  If  fertility  be  simply  proportional 
to  duration  of  life,  then  the  identification  of  the  modal 
and  most  fertile  characters  becomes  an  obvious  truism, 
the  individuals  best  fitted  to  survive  will  live  to  have 
most  offspring.^     But  in  many  cases  the  individual  only 


pkat,  and  then  again  Che  grades  of  fertiKtx  a«ociated  widi  this  char- 
acter»  at  by  ooontiag,  weighing,  or  otherwise  measuring  the  teed  IJroai  the 
Mme  nvmber  of  plants  of  each  vahK  of  the  character,  or  from  the  same  nwnber 
of  capsnies  with  the  same  vatee  of  any  character. 

*  I  hope  shorUy  to  have  definite  quantitative  measares  of  the  correlation 
between  daration  of  life  and  fertilitx  in  the  case  of  man.  Mr.  G.'  U.  Yale 
points  ont  to  me  that  there  is  probably  more  stress  to  be  laid  on  this  eorrda* 
tion  than  I  have  indicated  above. 
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lives  to  be  once  fertile,  or  we  deal  only  with  seasonal 
fertility.  Here,  I  think,  we  must  look  upon  fertility  not 
as  merely  associated  with  purely  reproductive  characters, 
but  consider,  at  any  rate,  net^  fertility  as  closely  allied 
to  health,  fitness,  and  strength  in  the  whole  complex  of 
organs  and  characters  which  form  the  individual.  But 
it  is  just  this  health,  fitness,  and  strength  for  a  given 
environment  which  determine  ultimately  the  type  char- 
acter for  a  given  form  of  life.  Thus  it  seems  possible  to 
understand,  even  if  the  point  still  wants  quantitative 
demonstration,  how  the  modal  character  tends  to  become 
associated  with  the  character  of  maximum  net  fertility. 
Where  the  environment  by  natural  selection  produces  a 
given  type,  with  that  type  it  ultimately  associates  the 
maximum  fertility.  Differentiation  of  type  connotes 
a  differentiation  of  fertility.  When  two  modes  arise  in 
a  species,  then  arise  two  maxima  of  fertility.  If  we  admit 
that  fertility  is  not  random,  but  that  it  is  correlated  with 
other  characters,  then  our  hypotheses  for  the  origin  of 
species  would  be : — 

{a)  DifTerentiation  of  type  owing  to  change  of  environ- 
ment creating  two  centres  of  fitness,  i,e.  natural  selection. 

{b)  Maintenance  of  this  diflTerence  of  type  owing  to 
some  barrier  to  inter-breeding,  Le,  owing  to  some  form  of 
sexual  selection. 

{c)  Check  to  prevent  reproductive  selection  destroying 
the  differentiation,  either  (i.)  a  stringent  periodic  selection, 
or  (ii.)  a  differentiation  of  the  most  fertile  character 
associated  with  the  differentiation  of  type. 

(d)  Progressive  change  of  types  until  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  correlation  members  of  the  two  type  groups  are, 
owing  to  mechanical  or  physiological  causes,  mutually 
sterile. 

These  hypotheses  at  any  rate  give  a  scheme  for 
quantitative  inquiry  ;  there  is  no  stage  which  cannot  be 

^  The  distinction  between  net  and  gross  fertility  is  very  important  for  the 
problem  of  evolution.  The  .working  classes  have  a  greater  individual  gross, 
but  a  less  individual  net  fertility  than  the  professional  classes.  Owing  to  a 
greater  marriage  rate,  however,  the  total  net  fertility  of  the  former  is  greater 
than  the  total  net  fertility  of  the  latter  classes. 
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statistically  investigated  either  by  experiment  or  observa- 
tion. Such  investigation  and  not  verbal  discussion  can 
alone  here,  as  at  other  points,  throw  light  on  the  problem 
of  evolution.  Difficulties  there  arc,  and  I  would  not  have 
the  reader  overlook  them.  The  hypothesis  would  be 
much  simpler  if  we  could  omit  stage  {c)  altogether.  But 
I  cannot  put  on  one  side  the  evidence  for  differential 
fertility  and  the  correlation  of  fertility  with  other  char- 
acters. I  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  genetic 
selection   as  a  factor  of   evolution,   but   in   the    present 
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State   of  our   knowledge  it   introduces  a    new   series   of 

I       complex  problems,  although  methods  of  solution  are  not 

J        bejrond  reach.      At   the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader   I 

/        must  point  out  at  least  one  of  these.     Lef  the  figure 

DCE  represent  the  distribution  of  some  character  in  the 

manner  indicated  on    p.  3^5-      Thus  Cc  is  the   modal 

frequency,  and  c  gives  the  type  or  modal  value  of  the 

character.     Suppose  now  that  the  most  fertile  character 

b  identical  with  the  modal  value  c.     Now  let  diflferentia- 

tion  take  place,  and  let  a  and  b  give  the  types  of  the 

two  diflferentiated    groups,  Aa  and  B^  representing  on 

some  scale  (possibly  diflferent  from  that  of  the  original 

frequency  of   DCE)   the   modal   frequencies  and   DAG, 

HBJ  the  respective  frequency  distributions.     Now  under 
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the  old  environment  individuals  with  a  character  of  value 
J  were  not  only  more  frequent  than  those  of  character  a^ 
y  but  more  fertile,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of  fertility  c. 
In  the  differentiated  group  they  are,  owing  to  natural 
selection,  less  frequent  than  individuals  of  character  a^  but 
will  they  still  be  more  fertile  ?  Under  the  old  environ- 
ment they  are  nearer  to  the  centre  of  fertility  r,  and 
would  be  more  fertile.  Similarly  the  individuals  of 
character  V  are  more  fertile  than  those  of  character  b^ 
and  thus  as  reproduction  takes  place  (supposing  no  cross- 
ing between  the  differentiated  groups)  the  individual.! 
represented  by  the  portions  A^G  and  B^H  of  the', 
differentiated  groups  would  continually  tend  to  increase  \  j 
more  rapidly  than  the  individuals  represented  by  the  ^ 
portions  AaF  and  B^J  ;  in  other  words,  we  should  have  \  \ 
a  continual  tendency  for  the  new  modes  a  and  b  to  r^ress  \  \ 
toward  c.  We  have  attempted  to  get  over  this  difR-  *  • 
culty  by  supposing  a  differentiation  of  the  character  ^  of 
.  maximum  fertility,  or  that  ultimately  a  and  b  become 
centres  of  maximum  fertility.  But  how  is  this  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  heredity  ?  If  fertility  be  inherited,  the 
offspring  of  the  part  population  represented  by  KaQ  will 
be  on  the  whole  more  fertile  than  the  offspring  of  the 
part  represented  by  A^F.  Now  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  fertility  is  inherited  (p.  462),  hence  what  possi- 
bility can  there  be  of  the  differentiation  of  the  character 
of  maximum  fertility  ?  Are  we  not  thrown  back  on  the 
need  for  a  continuously  active  periodic  selection  cutting 
down  the  most  fertile  in  each  generation  ? 

The  answer,  I  think,  should  be  of  the  following  kind. 
We  know  that  all  sorts  of  characters  and  organs  are 
inherited,  but  all  our  investigations  turn  on  pairs  of 
relatives  living  under  the  same  environment.  What  would 
*  happen  if  we  compared  pairs  of  relatives,  when  the 
environment  for  one  relative  was  different  from  that  for 
the  other?  Health,  strength,  and  fertility  are  functions 
we  may  suppose  of  the  fitness  under  a  given  environment 
of  a  complex  of  organs  in  the  individual  organism.  If 
they  a^e  such  then  it  may  be  shown  that  they  will  be 
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inherited  at  the  same  rate  as  those  organs.*  A  son 
inherits  to  a  certain  degree  the  health  and  strength  of  his 
parents  ;  a  brother  has  to  a  certain  degree  the  athletic 
capabilities  of  his  brethren.  But  should  we  find  this  in- 
heritance maintained  if  the  son  or  brother  were  reared  in  a 
different  environment  ?  Will  the  son  of  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  man  for  England  be  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
man  for  India  or  Equatorial  Africa  ?  The  son  of  phthisical 
parents  may  be  a  weakling  here,  but  a  robust  man  at  the 
Cape.  Shortly,  change  of  environment  may  mean  change 
of  the  function  that  such  characters  as  health  and  fertility 
are  of  the  organs  of  an  individual,  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  parents  under  one  environment  and  offspring 
under  a  second  will  have  the  same  strength  of  heredity  as 
when  they  have  a  common  environment  This  I  take  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  unsolved  problems  in 
biology,  important  not  only  for  the  theory  of  evolution, 
but  for  the  study  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  an  empire  like  our  own,  so  diverse  in  the  environments 
of  its  separated  units.  Meanwhile  the  theory  of  heredity 
to  which  we  now  pass  will  throw  greater  light  on  how 
such  a  problem  can  be  successfully  dealt  with. 

§  6. — First  Notions  of  Heredity 

We  must  now  proceed  to  ascertain  how  a  quantita- 
tive measure  may  be  found  for  the  last  great  factor  of 
evolution,  inheritance.  Without  heredity  no  amount  of 
natural,  sexual,  or  reproductive  selection  would  avail  to 
progressively  change  still  less  to  differentiate  living  forms. 
We  have  already  indicated  (p.  422)  that  the  offspring  do 
not  even  in  the  case  of  self*fertilisation  exactly  resemble 
the  parent  In  cases  of  self-fertilisation  and  of  partheno- 
genetic  reproduction,  the  offspring  are  not  exactly  like 
each  other;  they  form  an  array  of  given  variability  or 
standard-deviation,  and  this  array  has  for  mode,  "mean  or 
type,  a  value  usually  divergent  from  that  of  the  parent 
As  there  is  variability  in  the  leaves  of  one  and  the  same 

I  PkiU$0pkUal  Tramsmctimu^  voL  cxcst.,  A.,  p.  260. 
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tree,  so  there  is  variability  among  the  offspring  of  a 
parthenogenetic  mother,  and  of  course  still  more  variability 
among  the  offspring  of  a  sexual  union.^  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  undifferentiated 
like  organs  put  forth  by  a  single  individual,  there  is  a 
perfectly  definite  variability  and  this  can  be  ascertained 
and  quantitatively  described.  What  we  may  term  the 
"  adult "  blood  corpuscles  of  an  animal,  say  a  frog,  are 
neither  of  the  same  size  nor  the  same  shape ;  they  vary 
also  from  frog  to  frog ;  thus  they  have  an  individual 
type  and  a  race  type  (see  p.  381).  Now  if  we  consider 
sexual  reproduction,  we  find  the  male  individual  producing 
a  number  of  male  reproductive  cells,  the  male  gametes^  and 
the  female  individual  a  number  of  somewhat  different 
reproductive  cells,  the  female  gametes.  Each  individual 
gives  a  group  of  gametes  of  a  given  individual  type  and 
given  individual  variability.  The  conjugation  of  two 
gametes,  male  and  female,  g^ves  what  has  been  termed  the 
zygote  or  stirp^  the  origin  of  a  new  individual.  Every  zygote 
produced  by  the  conjugation  of  gametes  taken  from  the 
same  male  and  female  groups  is  not  alike.  A  group  of 
offspring  from  the  same  parents  are  not  alike,  because  the 
conjugating  gametes  are  taken,  let  us  assume  for  the 
present  at  random,  from  two  groups,  all  members  in  either 
of  which  are  not  alike.  The  variability  among  brethren 
is  thus  seen  as  a  direct  corollary  to  the  law  according  to 
which  any  individual  puts  forth  a  group  of  undifferentiated 
like  organs  (p.  403).  The  investigation  of  the  relation 
between  the  law  of  individual  growth  and  the  variability 
of  brethren  is  too  complex  to  be  given  here,  but  the  point 
to  be  insisted  upon  is  this :  the  resemblance  between 
brethren,  or  indeed,  any  pair  of  relatives,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  resemblance,  that  is  the  degree  of  correlation, 
between  undifferentiated  like  organs  in  the  individual 
Allow  for  environment,  allow  for  growth,  and  yet  the  like 
parts  of  an   individual  are  not  identical.     What  is  the 

^  The  quantitatively  exact  expressions  for  all  these  variabilities  and  their 
inter-relationship  have  been  obtained.  It  is  a  completely  erroneous  view  which 
suggests  that  all  variation  is  due  to  conjugation. 
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bathmic  influence  (p.  375)  which  produces  this  variabiHty  ? 
We  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this  variabih'ty,  we 
can  describe  it  quantitatively,  but  the  n^hy  of  it  is  as  much 
a  mystery  as  the  why  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  conjuga- 
tion of  gametes  leading  to  the  zygote,  or  in  the  case  of 
animals,  the  conjugation  of  spermatozoon  and  ovum  as 
the  gametes  are  then  termed.  Let  M  be  the  mean  of 
any  character  or  organ  in  the  form  of  life  to  which  the 
zygote  leads,  and  z  the  deviation  in  the  individual 
resulting  from  a  particular  zygote.  Let  ///j,  ;//.„  in^  .  .  . 
be  the  means  of  any  number  of  characters  in  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  race,  and  ;//j',  tn^,  m^  .  .  .  those  of 
any  number  of  characters  in  the  ova  of  the  race.  Let 
///j+jTj,  vi^  +  x^y  m^+x^  .  .  .  represent  these  characters  in 
<L  special  spermatozoon,  so  that  it  is  described  by  the 
deviations  x^,  x ,  x^  ,  .  .  from  the  racial  type  ;  similarly 
let  vi^  ^-j'j,  in^+y^9  w/  +y^  .  .  .  represent  the  characters 
of  a  special  ovum,  so  that  it  is  described  by  deviations 
yv  ^v  -^3  •  •  •  from  the  racial  type  of  ovum.  Then 
M  +  ^  for  the  individual  which  results  from  the  conjuga- 
tion of  this  particular  spermatozoon  and  this  ovum  must 
be  determined   by  the   values  of  the  characters  ///i+x„ 

if  the  variations  are  small  as  compared  with  the  means, 
a  principle  which  the  mathematician  terms  the  super- 
position of  small  quantities,  shows  us  that  s  may  be  taken 
of  the  form  :  * — 

r  =  ttj  Xj  +  a,  jTj  +  ttj  x^  +  etc, 

Here  a^,  a^,  a^  .  .  .  /9j,  /9j,  fi^  .  .  .  arc  numerical  con- 
stants which  could  only  be  determined  if  we  were  able  to 
measure  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  characters  in  the 
ovum  and  spermatozoon  ;  and,  further,  the  character  s 
in  the  individual  resulting  from  the  zygote  Actually,  of 
course,  this  is  impossible,  but  the  form  we  have  given  to 

*  Thk  mpproximftte  relatioQ  U,  at  any  rate,  nflkieiit  to  iUottnte  o«r  preMat 
dt 
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a  enables  us  to  see  something  of  the  nature  of  heredity. 
The  as  define  the  inheritance  from  the  male,  the  ffs  from 
the  female  element.  If  both  exist  for  any  special 
character  z^  then  the  inheritance  is  said  to  be  blended.  If 
one  or  bther  set  are  numerically  much  larger  than  the  re- 
maining one,  then  the  male  or  female  element,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  said  to  be  prepotent  If  the  as  or  the  ^8*3 
are  sensibly  zero,  then  the  inheritance  is  spoken  of  as 
exclusive.  In  some  cases  the  character  is  neither  a 
parental  blend,  nor  is  there  absolute  prepotency,  i>. 
exclusive  inheritance.  There  is  an  exclusive  inheritance 
first  from  one  parent  and  then  from  another  not  neces- 
sarily of  different  organs,  but  in  parts  of  the  same  organ 
or  character.  Thus  coat-colour  in  horses  may  blend,  but 
we  also  get  piebald  horses.  Eye -colour  is  generally 
exclusive,  but  we  get  one  or  two  cases  per  thousand  in 
man  in  which  either  the  two  irises  differ  in  colour,  or  the 
one  iris  shows  different  patches  of  colour.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  more  common  with  the  eyes  of  English 
sheep  dogs.  Or,  again,  in  the  flowers  of  dahlias,  where 
there  has  been  a  cross  between  a  light  and  dark  flowered 
variety,  we  find  not  only  variegated  and  blended  colours, 
but  flowers  with  marked  patches  of  the  two  parental 
colours.     Such  forms  of  inheritance  are  termed  particulate. 

Thus  we  have  three  chief  forms  of  inheritance :  {a) 
Blended  Inheritance  ;  {b)  Exclusive  Inheritance  ;  {c)  Particu- 
late  Inluritance,  All  three  require  careful  statistical  study, 
and  at  present  very  little  has  been  done  except  for  the 
case  of  blended  inheritance. 

Returning  now  to  the  other  symbols  in  our  expression 
of  ^,  namely,  the  ^s  and  the  ys,  which  give  the  characters 
of  the  individual  spermatozoon  and  ovum,  we  may  remark 
one  or  two  points  about  them : — 

(L)  Are  they  purely  determined  by  bathmic  influences 
within  the  individual,  or  are  they  related  in  any  wray  to 
their  environment  ?  Does,  in  particular,  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  individual  influence  the  reproductive 
organs  and  so  vary  the  character  of  the  gametes  produced 
under  different  circumstances  ?     Many  writers  have  held 
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that  they  do  not,  but  the  high  correlation  which  exists 
between  the  reproductive  and  other  organs  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  influence  which  change  of  environment 
h<is  on  the  development  of  certain  organs,  at  least  in 
some  types  of  life,  to  say  nothing  further  of  its  influence 
on  fertility  (see  pp.  448,  488),  should,  I  think,  lead  us  to 
hesitate  before  accepting  the  view  that  environment  only 
influences  the  growth  of  the  individual  proceeding  from 
the  zygote,  and  not  the  characters  associated  with  heredity 
in  the  gametes  from  which  the  zygote  proceeds. 

(iL)  Is  there  any  form  of  sexual  selection  among  the 
gametes  themselves  ?  As  a  rule  there  are  an  indefinite 
number  of  spermatozoa,  and  possibly  a  considerable 
number  of  available  ova,  even  when  only  a  comparative 
few  zygotes  come  into  being.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
pangamy  is  not  the  rule,  but  that  a  spermatozoon  with 
definite  values  of  its  characters  has  more  chance  than  its 
fellows  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  a  particular  group  of 
ova,  i,e,  preferential  or  assortative  mating  may  exist  even 
for  such  a  conjugation.  In  this  way  extreme  normal  or 
even  abnormal  variations  in  the  gametes  may  under  new 
circumstances  attain  a  conjugation,  which  under  the  usual 
environment  would  not  occur  at  all  or  only  with  extreme 
infrequency.  Thus  we  might  expect  the  more  remark- 
able deviations  from  type  to  occur  when  very  diverse 
groups  of  gametes  are  mingled.  In  this  case  the  zygote 
may  lead  to  an  individual  having  characters  of  the  two 
parental  races,  not  closely  akin  to  the  individual  parental 
types.  Wide  divergence  from  the  individual  parental 
type  is  usually  attributed  to  reversion  or  atavism^  but  as 
often  as  not  the  divergence  from  the  individual  parental 
type  is  noted,  but  not  the  agreement  with  a  definiU 
ancestor.  Atavism  is  said  to  be  most  common  in 
hybrids ;  it  is  possibly  explicable  by  extreme  normal  or 
even  abnormal  variations  in  the  gametes  being  the  fittest 
to  attain  conjugation  under  the  altered  circumstances. 

(iii.)  Besides  the  influence  of  environment  on  the 
gametes  and  of  sexual  selection  on  the  zygote,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  anything  else  can  be  influential  in  determin* 
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ing  the  latter?  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  characters 
of  the  ovum  can  be  influenced  by  previous  sexual  unions 
of  the  individual  from  which  it  proceeds.  Dog  breeders 
assert  that  if  a  thoroughbred  bitch  has  cast  a  litter  to  a 
dog  of  another  race,  she  will  not  afterwards  breed  true. 
Darwin  tells  us  of  a  mare  which  after  bearing  a  foal  to  a 
quagga  bore  a  zebra-striped  foal  to  a  horse.  In  what  way 
the  male  element  is  supposed  to  influence  the  later  pro- 
duction of  female  elements  is  not  defined,  .and  both 
mechanically  and  physiologically  it  seems  inconceivable. 
Such  a  possible  influence  is  termed  telegony,  I  shall  show 
later  that  I  have  been  unable  to  And  any  quantitative 
evidence  for  a  steady  telegonic  influence  in  man,  and 
quite  recently  Professor  Ewart,  repeating  the  quagga 
experiment,  has  attributed  markings  observed  on  the 
second  foal  to  reversion  and  not  to  telegony. 

Having  now  indicated  in  brief  outline  the  general 
features  of  heredity,  ^  ivill  proceed  to  consider  more  at 
length  its  quantitative  treatment. 

§  7. — On  the  Quantitative  Measurement  of  Heredity 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  pair  of  relatives,  father  and  son, 
sister  and  brother,  great  uncle  and  nephew,  etc.  Let  x 
be  any  organ  of  A,  and  y  any  of  B.  Then  if  x  and  y 
be  the  same  organ,  we  are  said  to  investigate  the  direct 
heredity  between  A  and  B  ;  if  ;r  and  j/  be  different  organs 
we  deal  with  the  cross  heredity.  Now  let  the  organs  of 
1000  such  pairs  of  relatives  be  measured,  and  precisely 
as  we  investigated  the  stature  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife  (p.  431),  let  a  correlation  table  be  formed  for  the 
organs  of  the  A,  B  pairs.  To  illustrate  the  point,  con- 
sider the  following  table  for  the  inheritance  of  stature 
from  father  to  son.  Here  the  average  height  of  fathers 
is  69".  1 1 ,  and  of  sons  69^2  5.  Fathers,  however,  of  a  given 
height  have  not  sons  all  of  a  given  height,  but  an  array 
of  sons  of  a  mean  height  different  from  that  of  the  father 
and  nearer  to  the  mean  height  of  sons  in  general.  Thus 
take   fathers   of  stature    72",   the   mean   height   of  their 
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sons  is  /©".S,  or  we  have  a  regression  towards  the  mean 
of  the  general  population.  On  the  other  hand,  fathers 
with  a  mean  height  of  66"  give  a  group  of  sons  of  mean 
height  6  8".  3,  or  they  Yi^yrc  progressed  towards  the  mean  of 
the  general  population  of  sons.  The  father  with  a  great 
excess  of  the  character  contributes  sons  with  an  excess, 
but  a  less  excess  of  it ;  the  father  with  a  great  defect 
of  the  character  contributes  sons  with  a  defect,  but  less 
defect  of  it.  The  general  result  is  a  sensible  stability  of 
type  and  variation  from  generation  to  generation.^ 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of  regression 
is  quite  simple.  Take  an  exceptional  son,  for  example, 
of  72"  stature,  we  see  that  the  modal  father  for  sons  of 
this  type  is  69''.9,  or  on  the  average  an  exceptional  son  is 
likely  to  have  a  less  endowed  father.  The  fact  is  that 
exceptional  parents  are  very  rare,  mediocre  parents  very 
frequent,  and,  accordingly,  an  exceptional  individual  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  extreme  variety  from  less  exceptional 
parents  than  the  product  of  exceptional  parents,  simply 
because  of  the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  the  former. 
Now  a  man  is  not  only  the  product  of  his  father,  but  of 
all  his  past  ancestry,  and  unless  very  careful  selection  has 
taken  place,  the  mean  of  that  ancestry  is  probably  not 
far  from  that  of  the  general  population.  In  the  tenth 
generation  a  man  has  1024  tenth  great -grandparents. 
He  is  eventually  the  product  of  a  population  of  this  size, 
and  their  mean  can  hardly  differ  from  that  of  the  general 
population.  It  is  the  heavy  weight  of  this  mediocre 
ancestry  which  causes  the  son  of  an  exceptional  father 
to  regress  towards  the  general  population  mean  ;  it  is  the 
balance  of  this  sturdy  commonplaceness  which  enables 
the  son  of  a  degenerate  father  to  escape  the  whole  burden 
of  the  parental  ill.  Aming  mankind  we  trust  largely  for 
our  exceptional  men  to  extreme  variations  occurring 
among  the  commonplace,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  if 
we  could  remove  the  drag  of  the  mediocre  element  in 


^  Such  differences  as  we  note,  e.g.  o".  14  ±  .11  in  type,  and  o*'.39  ±  .08 
in  variability,  may  well  be  due  to  periodic  selection  acting  on  sons  before  they 
become  fathers. 
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ancestry,  were  it  only  for  a  few  generations,  we  should 
sensibly  eliminate  regression  or  create  a  stock  of  excep- 
tional men  (see  p.  481).  This  is  precisely  what  is  done 
by  the  breeder  in  selecting  and  isolating  a  stock  until  it 
is  established. 

Turning  back  for  a  moment  to  our  correlation  table 
for  fathers  and  sons,  we  can  obtain  its  regression  line  and 
deduce  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  stature 
of  father  and  son.  This  is  the  quantity  which  enables  us 
to  predict  the  average  degree  of  resemblance,  or  it  is  the 
quantitative  measure  of  heredity  that  we  have  been  seek- 
ing. Thus  to  determine  cross  or  direct  heredity  between 
any  pair  of  relatives,  we  have  only  to  form  a  correlation 
table  and  ascertain  the  quantity  r  considered  on  our  p.  397. 
This  is  the  coefficient  of  heredity.  For  example,  in  the 
above  case,  ^  =  .396,  a  rather  high  value.*  The  formula 
giving  the  probable  stature  of  the  son  of  a  father  of  given 
stature,  i.c,  the  regression  equation  (p.  401),  is: — 

Stature  of  son  —  69''.2 5  =.446  x  (stature  of  father 
—  69".!  i),  or  stature  of  son  =  38''.45  -f-  .446  x  stature  of 
father.  The  reader  must  not  expect,  however,  that  this 
result  will  apply  to  every  individual  case.  If  he  does,  his 
disappointment  will  be  great.  Of  the  individual  we  can 
assert  nothing  as  certain,  only  state  the  probable.  The 
individual  varies  owing  to  the  variability  of  the  gametes, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  the  particular  gametes,  which 
fused  to  give  the  stirp,  of  which  he  is  the  product  AH 
we  know  in  heredity  is  what  degree  of  resemblance  there 
is  on  the  average,  and  if  the  reader  will  apply  our  formula 
to  fifty  English  middle-class  fathers  of  the  same  height, 
he  will  find  that  their  sons  have  an  average  height  diflfer- 
ing  but  little  from  that  indicated  by  the  formula.  The 
statistician  dealing  with  heredity  is  like  the  physicist 
dealing  with  the  atom,  he  can  say  little  or  nothing  of  the 

I  I  atlribate  this  high  valsc  to  the  tnAoeocc  of  AMortfttive  matinf .  In 
opwards  of  1 000  fiunilict  recently  dealt  with,  in  which  the  coneUtion  between 
fUtofe  in  lather  and  mother  was  about  three  timet  at  great  at  in  this  teriet 
(tee  p.  431),  I  found  the  correlation  between  fiuher  and  ton  to  reach  ei^ 
the  value  .$  !  In  fact,  the  influence  of  homogany  on  heredity  can  be  shown 
lo  be  very  greaL 
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individual,  his  knowledge  is  of  the  group  containing  great 
numbers. 

Lastly,  consider  the  variability,  the  standard-deviation, 
of  an  array  of  sons  corresponding  to  a  father  of  given 
height  According  to  the  statement  on  p.  397,  we  find 
this  standard  -  deviation  by  multiplying  the  standard- 
deviation  of  the  whole  population  of  sons  by  the  square 
root  of  I— f*,  or  in  the  present  case  by  .9183.  Thus 
we  see  that  a  selection  of  fathers  reduces  the  variability  of 
sons  by  about  8  per  cent  only.  To  select  a  type  of 
parent  thus  alters  the  type  of  the  offspring  and  reduces 
their  variability  by  quite  definite  quantitative  amounts. 
Biologists  ought  no  longer  to  speak  as  if  the  amount  of 
change  in  type  and  variability  due  to  selection  had  un- 
known values,  and  to  reason  as  if  they  could  be  anything 
whatever  under  the  sun. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  a  larger  mass  of 
material,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  heredity 
for  different  organs  and  relationships  : — 
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We  see  that,  on  the  average,  the  intensity  of  parental 
correlation  is  about  .3  to  .5,  of  grandparental  about 
•  I  5  to  .3,  and  of  fraternal  about  .4  to  .6,  the  latter  corre- 
lation being  somewhat  reduced  when  the  '*  fraternity  *' 
consists  of  members  of  opposite  sexes.  We  shall  find  later 
that  there  are  theoretical  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
intensity  of  heredity  in  cases  of  blended  inheritance  xvith 
pangamy  are  very  nearly  given  by  the  lower  limits,  .3,  .15, 
and  .4. 

§  8. — On  Prepotency  and  Tclegony 

We  see  now  that  the  important  question  of  prepotency 
can  be  definitely  settled  for  any  organ  and  any  pair  of 
relatives.  We  have  only  to  investigate  whether  there  is 
a  sensible  difference  between  the  coefficients  of  heredity 
determined  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  last  section. 
Thus  without  entering  here  into  a  general  theory  of  how 
prepotency  is  distributed  with  regard  to  sex  and  character, 
we  may  draw  some  general  conclusions  to  illustrate 
method.     Thus  we  find  : — 

{a)  That  the  father  is  prepotent  in  the  matter  of 
stature,  and  this  for  offspring  of  both  ^^y.t,s, 

(d)  That  the  intensity  of  heredity  is  stronger  in  the 
son  than  in  the  daughter  for  both  stature  and  shape  of 
head.  This  appears  to  be  only  part  of  a  much  more 
general  rule,  />.  that  the  male  inherits  more  than  the 
female ;  for  I  have  found  on  investigating  the  inherit- 
ance of  eye-colour,  that  taking  the  eight  possible  g^nd- 
parental  and  the  eight  possible  avuncular  relationships, 
the  rule  holds  with  only  one  exception. 

(r)  That  allowing  for  the  prepotency  of  the  male  the 
hereditary  resemblance  between  relatives  of  the  same  sex 
is  greater  than  that  between  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 
This  rule  is  seen  when  we  compare  brother  and  brother, 
or  sister  and  sister  with  brother  and  sister  in  the  above 
table.  Pairs  of  the  same  sex  are  more  alike  than  pairs  of 
the  opposite  sex.  This  is  true  for  eye-colour,  as  well  as 
for  stature,  head-index,  and  coat-colour. 
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{d)  That,  almost  as  a  corollary  from  {c\  inheritance  in 
a  line  through  one  sex  is  prepotent  over  inheritance  in  the 
same  degree  with  a  change  of  sex.  That  a  man  in  eye- 
colour  more  closely  resembles  his  paternal  than  his 
maternal  grandfather  ;  a  woman  more  closely  resembles 
her  maternal  grandmother  than  her  paternal  grandmother. 
Again,  a  nephew  is  more  like  his  paternal  uncle  than  his 
paternal  aunt ;  a  niece  like  her  maternal  aunt  than  her 
maternal  uncle. 

Such  principles  as  these  will  show  how  definite  and 
important  are  the  results  which  can  be  drawn  from  a 
quantitative  study  of  heredity.^  But  we  must  be  very 
cautious  when  we  are  dealing  with  such  cases  how  we 
proceed  from  observed  numerical  prepotency  to  reason  on 
its  causes.  Thus  the  reader  may  have  noticed  that  I 
have  omitted  in  the  above  table  the  inheritance  of  cephalic 
index  from  father  to  son  and  to  daughter.  The  mean 
value  of  these  coefficients  as  deduced  from  North  American 
Indians  is  .137.  We  might  argue  from  this  that  the 
mother  is  prepotent.  But  Dr.  Boas  in  sending  me  the 
data  for  these  Indians  wrote  : — 

I  am  afraid  that  your  results  may  bring  out  the  looseness  of  family 
relations.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  relation  between  father 
and  child  were  much  lower  than  that  between  mother  and  child, 
because  often  another  person  is  actually  the  father  of  the  child. 

Thus  the  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  heredity  from 
somewhere  about  .3  to  .137  does  not  here  signify  the 
prepotency  of  the  mother.  We  have  reached,  instead,  a 
measure  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  race,  and  we  can  (after 
exercising  a  little  algebraic  ingenuity)  assert  that  in  about 
54  per  cent  of  cases  the  Indian  woman  is  not  faithful  to 
her  putative  husband  ! 

Again,  the  average  intensity  of  heredity  in  coat-colour 
for  the  sire  and  offspring  in  the  case  of  Basset  bloodhounds 

^  The  social  consequences  are  also  very  significant ;  insanity  in  a  woman's 
maternal  aunt  should,  for  example,  be  a  more  serious  barrier  to  matrimony 
than  insanity  in  her  maternal  uncle,  though  both  may  be  serious  enough. 
Gout  in  a  man's  father's  father  is  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  when  it 
occurs  in  his  mother's  father. 
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is  .177,  and  for  dam  and  ofiTspring  is  .524.  We  may  here 
argue  for  prepotency  of  the  female  in  coat-colour.  The 
average  of  both  is  fairly  close  to  the  .3  of  theory.  If  we 
look  at  the  grandsire  and  ofiTspring  we  find  an  average 
intensity  of  .  1 06,  while  the  grand-dam  and  ofiTspring  yield 
the  value  .156.  We  might  hesitate,  however,  to  assert  the 
prepotency  of  the  female  did  not  the  case  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Indian  women,  for  what  the  male  has 
lost  in  influence  the  female  appears  to  have  gained.  It 
thus  hardly  looks  as  if  the  putative  sires  were  not  the 
real  sires.  But  if  this  prepotency  of  the  dam  be  real, 
it  may  not  be  inherent  in  the  dog,  but  be  a  result  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  pedigree  sire  lives 
and  performs  his  functions.  Admit  the  prepotency,  and 
the  relative  importance  hitherto  attached  to  the  sire 
requires  to  be  reconsidered,  at  least  for  the  bloodhound.^ 

Another  point  which  our  quantitative  method  enables 
us  effectively  to  stud/  is  telegony  (p.  454).  If  the  female 
can  be  influenced  at  later  reproductions  by  the  male  who 
has  been  associated  with  her  in  earlier  ones,  then  if  this 
influence  is  anything  but  occasional  and  abnormal,  we 
ought  to  find  a  steady  tendency  of  the  gametes  of  the 
female  to  approach  the  male  type,  if  the  union  between 
them  is  permanent  Telegony,  if  its  existence  could  be 
demonstrated,  which  is  very  far  from  the  case,  is  either 
due  to  a  steady  influence  of  this  kind,  or  to  the  abnormal 
preservation  in  some  manner  of  the  gametes  of  an  earlier 
union.  In  the  latter  case  the  function  of  the  second  male 
is  not  obvious,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  resemblance  at 
all  to  him  in  the  offspring.  In  the  former  case  we  ought 
to  find  that  with  a  permanent  union  an  increasing  influence 
of  the  paternal,  a  decreasing  influence  of  the  maternal  type 
as  we  pass  from  early  to  late  offspring.  To  settle  the 
existence  then  of  this  steady  telegonic  influence  we  have 

1  There  is  00  toch  prepotenqr  in  the  dam  over  the  tire  in  the  case  of 
oont-colour  in  hones.  The  dassifiouion  of  grandsire  and  grand-dam  in 
Table  I.  of  Mr.  Francis  Galtoo*s  paper  on  Basset  Hounds  (^#f.  .W. 
/Vwr.  voL  lu.  p.  409)  has  been  interchanged.  For  cases  of  prepotency  of 
the  male  in  plants,  see  Darwin,  Crus  and  Sii/'Firtihsatwtt^  pp.  154,  394, 
and  398. 
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only  to  measure  the  intensity  of  heredity  between  both 
parents,  and  younger  and  elder  children.  This  has  been 
tried  for  stature  with  the  following  results  :* — 


Father 
Mother 


Elder  Sons. 


.4 1 20 +.0264 
.4094  ±.0265 


V'oungcr  Sons. 


.41 70 +  .0262 
.4111 +.0264 


KlUcr  Daughters. 


.4829 +  .0220 

•3953  ±.0250 


Younger 
Daughters. 


.4376  ±.0236 
.4542 +.0230 


The    differences    for    sons    are    quite    insensible ;    for 
daughters  they  are  more  irregular,  but  what  is  quite  clear 
is  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  hereditary  influence  of 
the  father,  or  decrease  in  that  of  the  mother,  as  we  pass 
from  elder  to  younger  children.     It  is  rather  the  reverse. 
In  this,  the  only  case  so  far  as  I  am  aware  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  definitely  investigated,  there  is  thus  no 
evidence  of  any  steady  telegonic  influence.     The  possibility 
of  an  abnormal  and  infrequent  preservation  of  the  gametes 
of  an   earlier  male  can  hardly   be  negatived  by  isolated 
experiments  on  zebras  and  horses.     Should  it  occur  once 
in  a  hundred  trials  we  are  hardly  likely  just  to  hit  upon 
the  successful  instance. 


I 


§  9. — On  the  Inheritance  of  Fertility,      Genetic  Selection 

We  have  seen  the  enormous  importance  for  the  theory 
of  evolution  of  the  existence  of  differential  fertility 
(pp.  414,  423).  We  must  now  consider  the  crucial  prob- 
lem of  whether  fertility  is  or  is  not  inherited.  Is  fertility 
only  settled  by  the  environment,  or  are  differences  in 
fertility  genetic  variations,  and  so  inherited  like  other 
characters?  In  order  tP  solve  this  problem  we  must 
take  individuals  living  under  sensibly  the  same  environ- 
ment, and  treating  fertility  as  any  other  character  form 
a  correlation  table  (see  p.  394)  for  its  value  in  pairs  of 
relatives.     The  measurement  of  an  annUal  fertility,  say, 

>  As  to  these  rather  high  values  see  footnote,  p.  457. 
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the  number  of  a  moth's  eggs  hatched  out  under  a  given 
environment,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  and  most 
direct  method  of  answering  the  problem  by  experiment. 
Great  care  would,  however,  in  view  of  my  remarks  on 
p.  449,  have  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  same  environ- 
ment for  moths  and  eggs  in  successive  generations.  I'^ail- 
ing  such  cxi^eriments  at  present,  I  have  turned  to  the 
records  of  men  and  horses  for  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  inheritance  of  fertility  and  fecundity. 

If  we  take  the  fertility  of  a  given  pair  of  human  beings 
we  find  that  it  is  largely  affected  in  civilised  communities 
by  social  customs  and  habits.  The  fertility  of  the  given 
pair  depends  upon  the  age  of  both  husband  and  wife  at 
marriage ;  it  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  marris^e, 
and  also  on  the  amount  of  restraint  during  marriage. 
These  and  other  factors  tend  to  screen  the  intensity  of 
what  we  may  term  the  inheritance  of  constitutional 
fertility  in  man.  Further,  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  case  of  the  human  male,  the  fertility  is  not  exhausted 
by  monogamic  union  ;  our  attempt  to  correlate  the  size 
of  a  father's  family  with  the  size  of  his  son's  will  only 
give  results  when  the  man  is  partially  sterile,  or  becomes 
so  before  the  end  of  the  fecund  period  of  marriage.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  whole  detail  of 
the  investigations  made  on  data  drawn  from  the  peerage, 
baronetage,  landed  gentry,  and  family  histories,^  but  the 
following  three  results  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the 
inheritance  of  fertility  in  man  : — 

Mother  and  daughter^  1000  cases,  marriages  of  both 
having  lasted  at  least  fifteen  years.  Inheritance  of  size 
of  family — 

Coeflficient  of  heredity  =  .213  ±.020. 

Paternal  grandmother  and  grand-daughUr^  lOOO  cases, 
marriages  of  both  having  lasted  at  least  fifteen  years. 
Inheritance  of  size  of  family — 

Coeflficient  of  heredity  = .  1 1 2  ±  .02 1 . 

^  See  GttuiU  Seiedimt^  InkirUamt  tf  FtrtUUy  in  Afatt^  Peanoo  aod 
Lee.     PkU§ippkicai  TrmnsmdUm,  vol.  cxciL  pp.  279-289. 
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Father  and  son^  1 000  cases,  marriages  of  both  having 
lasted  at  least  fifteen  years.  Inheritance  of  size  of 
family — 

Coefficient  of  heredity  = .  1 1 6  ±  .02 1 . 

Now,  of  course,  many  marriages  are  fertile  after 
fifteen  years.  We  really  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 
marriages  which  last  from  about  twenty  to  fifty  years  of 
age  in  both  husband  and  wife  to  get  the  full  strength  of 
inheritance.  Unfortunately  sufficiently  ample  data  were 
not  forthcoming  from  our  records  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion. Nor  even  then  could  we  allow  for  a  possible  limita- 
tion of  the  family.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the 
above  values  give  a  minimum  limit  to  the  intensity  with 
which  fertility  is  inherited  among  mankind.  Now  we 
may  draw  some  important  conclusions  from  them. 

{a)  The  inheritance  from  the  mother  is  just  about 
twice  that  from  the  grandmother.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  have  seen  holds  for  the  theoretical  intensities  .3  and 

.15. 

{b)  These  minimum   values   are  both   about   27  per 

cent  less  than  the  values  to  be  expected,  i>.  -3  —  ^  x  .3 

=  .219  instead  of  .2 1 3,  and    15— 7^x.i5=.i09  instead 

of  .  1 1 2. 

(^r)  The  woman  inherits  fertility  equally  through  the 
male  and  the  female  lines  ;  for  the  reader  must  observe 
that  we  have  correlated  the  paternal^  and  not  the  maternal 
grandmother  with  the  grand-daughter. 

This  is  a  most  important  result,  we  see  a  sexual 
character  of  the  female  transmitted  through  the  male 
line  and  with  equal  intensity  for  .112,  the  approximate 
half  of  .213  is  what  we  should  expect  in  the  maternal 
grandmother.  This  is  a  case  of  what  Darwin  has  termed  * 
"  transmission  without  development,"  and  we  see  that  such 
transmission  can  equal  in  intensity  direct  inheritance. 

{d)  Lastly,  we  find  the  inheritance  of  fertility  from 
father  to  son  even  still  further  reduced  than  the   27  per 

1  Descent  of  Ma»^  second  edition,  p.  227,  **  Laws  of  Inheritance. ** 
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cent  noted  in  the  case  of  women,  and  this  is  accountcil 
for  by  the  reasons  given  above.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
reduction  on  .3  would  give,  as  we  have  seen,  .219  for  the 
paternal  inheritance  ;  we  find  only  .116.  The  difference 
between  these  two  is  most  probably  due  to  the  j^reat  per- 
centage of  marriages  in  which  the  fertility  of  either  father 
or  son  or  both  is  not  exhausted  by  the  monogamic  union. 
Assuming  that  the  probability  of  this  exhaustion  is  the  same 
for  both  generations,  a  little  algebra  shows  us  that  in  about 
27  per  cent  of  cases  partial  or  total  sterility  in  marriages 
is  due  to  the  husband.  It  is  the  partial  sterility  which  is 
inherited  and  leads  to  the  above  correlation  between  the 
sizes  of  a  man's  and  of  his  father's  family.  In  order  to 
test  for  another  race  the  reality  of  genetic  selection,  I  have 
dealt  with  the  fecundity  of  thoroughbred  race-horses.' 
The  total  fertility  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  stud- 
books,  but  only  the  fecundity,  Le,  the  ratio  of  foals  surviv- 
ing to  be  yearlings  to  the  total  number  of  foals  possible 
under  the  given  conditions.  The  investigation  was  more 
difficult  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
horse-breeding,  but  the  general  conclusions  reached  are 
the  following : — 

{a)  Fecundity  is  inherited  between  dam  and  daughter. 

{b)  Fecundity  is  also  inherited  through  the  male  line, 
or  the  sire  hands  down  to  his  daughter  a  portion  of  the 
fertility  of  his  dam. 

Thus  the  latent  character  fecundity  in  the  male  was 
measured  for  a  horse  and  for  his  sire,  and  found  to  be 
strongly  inherited. 

That  fertility  and  fecundity  are  inheritable  characters 
thus  seems  established;  but  the  existence  of  this  differential 
fertility  is  the  basis  of  genetic  selection* 

Genetic  selection  is  not  only  vitally  important  for  the 
theory  of  evolution,  but  it  is  crucial  for  the  stability  of 
civilised  societies.  If  the  type  of  maximum  fertility  is 
not  identical  with  the  type  fittest  to  survive  in  a*  given 

>  PhiUtf^ual  TraMsattions^  voU  cxcii.  pp,  290-3 1 5,  *'  Genetic  Selection." 
Peanoo  aod  Bnimley- Moore,  On  tk€  /ukeriimne  0/  h'txnnHity  in  Thorovt^khrtd 
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environment,  then  only  intensive  selection  can  keep  the 
community  stable  (see  p.  447).  If  natural  selection  be 
suspended,  there  results  a  progressive  change ;  the  most 
fertile  tend  to  multiply,  and  multiply  at  an  increasing  rate. 
In  our  modern  societies  natural  selection  has  been  to 
some  extent  suspended  ;  *  what  test  have  we  of  the  identity 
of  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  fit  ?  It  wants  very  few 
generations  of  genetic  selection  to  carry  the  mode,  the 
type,  from  the  fit  to  the  unfit.  Are  the  aristocracy  of  the 
intellectual  and  of  the  artizan  classes  equally  fertile  with 
the  mediocrity  of  those  classes  ?  I  doubt  it  I  have  not 
yet  obtained  statistics  for  England,  but  from  Danish 
statistics  I  have  shown  *  that : — 

(a)  The  absolute  fertility  of  the  working  classes  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  intellectual  or  professional 
classes. 

(6)  The  net  fertility  per  marriage  of  the  latter  is, 
however,  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  owing  to  a 
selective  death-rate,  but 

(c)  The  marriage  rate  of  the  working  classes  is  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  intellectual  classes,  that  their  total 
net  fertility  is  relatively  higher. 

Hence  if  the  professional  and  intellectual  classes  are 
to  be  maintained  in  due  proportion  they  must  be  recruited 
from  below. 

Now  this  is  a  much  more  serious  result  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight  The  upper  middle  class  is  the  back- 
bone of  a  nation,  it  depends  upon  it  for  its  thinkers,  leaders, 
and  organisers.  This  class  is  not  a  mushroom  growth, 
but  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  selecting  the  in- 
tellectually abler  and  fitter  members  of  society  ;  roughly 
speaking,  its  members  marry  within  the  caste,  and  they 
form  opinion  and  think  for  a  nation.  We  want  every 
possible  ladder  for  attracting  to  that  class  able  members 
of  the  hand-working  classes  ;  but  with  very  considerable 

*  By  no  means  so  much  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  it  is  only  autogeneric 
selection,  not  inorganic  or  heterogeneric  selection  (see  p.  378)  which  has  been,. 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

-   T/i£  Chances  of  Deaths  and  other  Studies  in  Evolution^  vol.  i.  p.  63, 
•*  Reproductive  Selection." 
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experience  of  those  who  have  chmbed  such  ladders,  and 
some  of  them  arc  brilliant  men,  or  were  brilliant  lads  at 
least,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  middle  classes 
(owing  to  their  long  period  of  selection  and  selective  mating) 
produce  relatively  to  the  working  classes  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  ability  ;  it  is  not  the  want  of  education,  it  is 
the  want  of  stock  which  is  at  the  basis  of  this  difference. 
A  healthy  society  would  have  its  maximum  fertility  in 
this  class,  and  recruit  the  artizan  class  from  the  middle 
class  rather  than  vice  versa.  But  what  do  we  actually 
find  ?  A  growing  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  middle 
classes ;  a  strong  movement  for  restraint  of  fertility  and 
limitation  of  the  family,  touching  only  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  hand-workers  !  Restraint 
and  limitation  may  be  most  social  if  they  begin  in  the 
first  place  to  check  the  fertility  of  the  unfit ;  but  if  they 
start  at  the  wrong  end  of  society  they  are  worse  than 
useless,  they  are  nationally  disastrous  in  their  effects.  The 
dearth  of  ability  at  a  time  of  crisis  is  the  worst  ill  that 
can  happen  to  a  people.  Sitting  quietly  at  home  without 
external  struggle  a  nation  may  degenerate  and  collapse, 
simply  because  it  has  given  full  play  to  genetic  selection 
and  not  bred  from  its  best^  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
patriot,  no  less  than  from  that  of  the  evolutionist,  differen- 
tial fertility  is  momentous  ;  he  must  unreservedly  condemn 
all  movements  for  restraint  of  fertility  which  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  fertility  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  fit  and  that  of  the  unfit  There  is  apparent  to- 
day a  want  of  youthful  ability  in  literature,  art,  science, 
and  politics;  who  can  aflfirm  that  this  dearth — not 
British  only,  but  French  and  German — has  not  been 
emphasised  by  the  reduction  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  abler 
intellectual  classes,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  sixties  ? 
Our  social  instincts  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  action 
of  autogeneric  selection  within  the  community,  they  must 
now  lead  us  to  consciously  provide  against  the  worst  effects 

*  The  populatioQ  of  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  Celtic  because  the 
Uretons  are  the  one  element  in  the  population  which  docs  not  limit  the  family. 
Who  can  affinn  thtt  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  France,  or  that  her  national 
character  will  not  change  with  thk  predominance  ? 
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of  genetic  selection, — a  survival  of  the  most  fertile,  whei 
the  most  fertile  are  not  the  socially  fittest. 

I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  my  theme  in  this 
paragraph,  because  I  wished  to  illustrate  a  point  insisted 
on  in  my  first  chapter  (p.  25),  i,e,  the  direct  bearing^ 
science  has  on  moral  conduct  and  on  statecraft.  The 
theory  of  evolution  is  not  merely  a  passive  intellectual 
view  of  nature  ;  it  applies  to  man  in  his  communities  as 
it  applies  to  all  forms  of  life.  It  teaches  us  the  art  of 
living,  of  building  up  stable  and  dominant  nations,  and  it 
is  as  important  for  statesmen  and  philanthropists  in 
council  as  for  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory  or  the 
naturalist  in  the  field. 

§  I  o. — On  Bi'parental  Inheritance 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  correlation  between  a 
pair  of  relatives  only ;  we  have  ascertained  what  change 
will  be  made  in  the  offspring  if  we  selected  one  parent 
only.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  offspring  will  be 
influenced  if  we  take  into  account  both  parents  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  then  three  organs  to  measure, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  for  three  individuals, 
according  as  we  are  dealing  with  direct  or  cross  heredity. 
Let  ///j  be  the  mean  value  or  type  of  the  organ  in  fathers, 
//j  the  deviation  from  the  type  in  a  particular  father,  o-j 
the  standard -deviation  or  variability  (p.  387)  of  this 
organ  in  fathers  in  general.  Let  m^  and  a*,  give  the  tyf>e 
and  variability  of  the  organ  for  mothers,  and  h^  the 
deviation  from  t>'pe  of  the  mother  mated  to  the  particular 
father.  Let  the  mean  and  variability  of  the  oflTspring  of 
one  sex,  say  sons,  be  given  by  m^  and  0-3,  and  the  devia- 
tion from  type  of  a  particular  son  of  the  union  by  x^. 
We  know  that  the  sons  of  parents  of  given  organs  will 
form  an  array,  and  our  object  is  to  find  the  type  and 
variability  of  this  array  ;  these  will  f)x  the  regression  and 
the  correlation  which  determines  the  intensity  of  the  inherit- 
ance. Let  the  type  of  the  array  of  sons  due  to  parents 
whose  deviations  are  //j  and  //^  be  //g,  and  the  variability  of 
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the  array  be  S.  What  arc  //^  and  S  ?  These  are  the 
questions  of  bi-parental  heredity.  Now  we  can  proceed 
exactly  as  we  have  indicated  before  and  correlate  the 
three  organs  in  father,  mother,  and  son,  pair  and  pair. 
This  is  not  a  tluorctical  suggestion,  but  it  has  been  fre- 
quently done,  and  we  already  know  the  values  of  such 
correlations  for  a  variety  of  organs  in  several  races.  Let 
/•j  be  the  correlation  between  the  father's  and  the  son's 
organs,  this  is  the  coefficient  of  paternal  heredity  ;  let  r^ 
be  the  correlation  between  the  mother's  and  the  son's 
organs,  this  is  the  coefficient  of  maternal  heredity  ;  let  r^ 
be  the  correlation  between  the  father's  and  mother's  organs, 
this  is  the  intensity  of  assortative  mating,  which  we  have 
considered  on  p.  429. 

Now  if  the  deviations  from  the  type  are  small  as 
compared  with  the  organ  or  character  measured,  the  type 
of  the  son's  array  h^  must  consist  of  two  terms,  one  pro- 
portional to  h^  and  one  to  h^  In  other  words,  we  shall 
have 

where  c^  and  c^  are  numerical  constants  to  be  determined 
in  terms  of  the  correlations  and  variabilities  r^,  r^  r^,  o-j, 
o-^  0-3.  Now  the  algebraical  discussion  of  this  problem 
cannot  be  entered  on  here,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
involves  no  further  assumptions  than  those  already  made 
for  uni-parental  inheritance.  We  obtain  the  following 
results,  which  are  cited  to  show  the  important  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  them  : — 


^,-J — ^'  -* - /3, -^\  say. 


while  £,  the  variability  of  the  array,  is  given  by 

Here  c^  and  c^  are  termed  partial  regression  coefficients, 
)9|   and    fi^   are   convenient    expressions    involving    the 
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correlation   coefficients  only.       Let   us   now   draw    some 
special  conclusions  from  these  results. 

Suppose    the    parents    cquipotent,   or  r^  =  r^  whence 
/9,  =  y9.,.     We  may  then  write  : — 

and  2*  =  o-/(  I  -  R2), 

where  S«  =  i(  1+ r^,!, 

R«=3V/(i+r3), 


H  =  i(..-.^;.,). 


Now  the  first  two  of  these  results  are  absolutely  identical  5 

with  the  regression  equations  we  have  given  on  pp.  397,  ' 

401  for  two  organs  of  correlation  R,  standard -deviations  » 

0-3  and  S,  if  h^  and  2  are  the  type  and  variability  of  the 
array  of  the  second  organs  corresponding  to  a  yalue  H  of 
the  first  organ.  In  other  words  :  If  we  make  out  of  t/u 
male  and  female  parents  a  single  artificial  parent  of  organ^ 
deviating  H  from  the  typCy  the  whole  of  bi-parental  inlierit- 
ancc  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  inheritance  from  this 
single  artificial  parent. 

This  parent  is  termed  the  mid-parent^  and  mid-parent- 
age is  a  most  important  conception.  Let  us  see  how  to 
find  the  organ  of  a  mid-parent.  We  take  the  deviation  //^ 
of  the  maternal  type  and  alter  it  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  variability,  i,e,  as  o-j  to  tr^ ;  this  is  termed  "  reducing 
the  female  organ  to  its  male  equivalent"  We  then  take 
the  mean  of  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  male  equivalent 
organs.  This  is  the  organ  of  the  mid-parent.^  For 
example,  the  stature  of  a  woman's  father  is  70  inches 
and  of  her  mother  66  inches,  what  is  the  stature  of  her 
mid-parent  ?     The  variability  of  fathers  of  daughters  is 

'  A  little  consideration  will  show  the  reader  that  we  shall  reach  the  same 
result,  whether  we  take  the  mean  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  male  equivalent 
organs  or  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  male  equivalent  deviations,  for  the 
mean  mid-parent  will  be  the  mean  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  male 
equivalent  means.  My  definition  of  mid-parent  differs  from  Mr.  Galton's 
{Natural  IttheriiMue^  p.  87),  but  it  appears  to  be  that  which  flows  naturally 
from  a  consideration  of  bi-parental  inheritance. 
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J. 73  I  inches  and  of  mothers  of  daughters  2.274  inches  ; 
hence  we  find  for  the  mid-parent : — 


(2.731      \ 
70 -f    *      -  66  I  -74.63  inches, 
^'^74      ) 


or  the  mid-parent  is  taller  than  the  father,  because  the 
woman's  mother  is  considerably  above  the  average  height. 
Accordingly  we  simplify  our  consideration  of  bi-parental 
inheritance  by  replacing  our  mixed  population  of  male 
and  female  by  a  population  of  single  parents,  the  mid- 
parents.  Upon  these  mid-parents  all  bi-parental  inherit- 
ance   depends.       These    mid -parents   have   a   variability 

represented  by  S  =  .^-^C  i -I- r.^)<r,,  and  a  correlation  with 

their  offspring  R  =  r^ '  J^\  -I-  r^. 

Now  see  what  results  flow  from  this  : — 

(i.)  Suppose  absolutely  perfect  assortative  mating, 
possibly  the  case  of  self- fertilisation,  then  ^3=1,  and 
S  =  <r„  R  =  r,,  or  in  this  case  the  mid-parent  is  as  vari- 
able as  the  individual  parent,  and  is  only  as  closely 
correlated  with  the  offspring  as  the  single  parent. 

(ii.)  Suppose    pangamic     mating,    r,  =  o,    then     S  = 
^]^a-  =  .707<r,  and  R=  ^2r,  =  i.4i4r,  =  .4242,  if  r,  take 
its  theoretical  value  for  pangamic  blended  inheritance  .3. 

Thus  with  bi-sexual  reproduction  and  no  sexual 
selection  the  population  of  mid-parents,  on  which  the 
inheritance  depends,  is  Uss  variable  than  the  individual 
parents.  The  offspring  are,  however,  more  like  their 
mid-parents  than  their  individual  parents,  the  coefficients 
of  heredity  being  as  .424  to  .3.      Further,  the  regression 

is  given  by  R^=  2r,  ~*  or  if  we  put  r,  =  .3,  and  suppose 
the  race  stable  as  regards  variability,  Le,  <r,  =  o-j,  then 

A|  a  .6H. 

Thus  the  type  of  the  array  due  to  a  given  mid-parent 
possesses  .6  of  the  deviation  possessed  by  the  given  mid- 
parent,  while  it  would  only  possess,  .3  of  the  deviation 
due  to  a  single  parent  Further,  let  us  examine  the 
variability    of    the    array    in    the    two    cases.       Select 
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both    parents,    i.e,    the    mid-parent,   and    the    variability 

=  cTs^i  —  R'^  =  .905  50-^     Select  one  parent  only  and  the 

variabih'ty  of  the  offspring  =  a-, ^ i  — ^  =  .9539<r,.     Thus 
selecting  one  parent  we  reduce  the  variability  of  the  race 
about  5  per  cent,  selecting  both  about  10  per  cent     We 
shall  see  later  that  this  is  almost  the  limit  of  the  reduction 
possible,  even  if   the   whole    back   ancestry  be  selected. 
The  variation,  of  course,  is  from  the  new  type,  not  the 
unselected    type,  but  continuous  selection   does  not   in- 
definitely modify  variability,  however  much  it  shifts  type. 
Now  we  have  examined  the  relation  of  race  variability 
to  the  variability  which  follows  a  bi-sexual  union,  let  us 
stay   for  a   little  to  consider  two   further  points  before 
summing  up  our  results  for  bi-sexual  inheritance.     My 
first  point   is  this :  the  individual  is  not  immensely  less 
variable  than  the  race.     Consider,  for  example,  the  stig- 
matic  bands  on  the  capsules  of  Shirley  poppies.     The 
racial  variability  =  1.885  bands,  the  individual  variability, 
based  on  a  consideration  of  300  plants,  is  .8518  X  1.885, 
or  a  reduction  of  i  5  per  cent     Take,  again,  the  number 
of  leaflets  on  the  compound  leaf  of  the  ash.     The  racial 
variability,    based    on   an    examination  of   200  trees,  ,is 
1.976,  the  individual  variability  is  .9181  X  1.976,  or  is 
only  about   8   per   cent   less  than  the   racial   variability. 
These  are  not  theoretical  conclusions,  but  only  two  results 
selected  from  a  great  variety  of  data  at  my  disposal.     The 
individual   is  not  indefinitely  less  variable  than  the  race ; 
its   most   marked  difference  is  not   in   variability  but  in 
type.     My  second  point  concerns  asexual  reproduction. 
What  happens  if  instead  of  two  parents  we  have  one? 
As  we  have  seen  on  p.  47 1,  with  self-fertilisation  we  might 
expect  the  relation  of  the  offspring  to  the  single  parent  to 
reduce  to  that  of  his  relation  to  a  single  parent  in  bi-sexual 
union,  for  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a  case  of  perfect 
assortative  mating.     But  what  happens  in  a  purely  asexual 
case,  such  as  the  parthenogenetic  reproduction  of  daphnia  ? 
This   important   question   has   been  answered   for  us  by 
Dr.  E.  Warren,^     The  variability  of  the  parthenogenetic 

*  Royal  Society  Proceedings^  vol.  Ixv.  p.  1 54  et  seq. 
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mothers  was  for  a  certain  cluircictcr  2.221,  lor  their 
daughters  2.950,  and  for  the  array  of  daughters  due  to  a 
mother  of  given  character  2.610  on  the  average.  The 
correlation  between  mother  and  daugliler  was  .466,  and 
the  regression  of  daughters  on  motliers  ,6 1 9. 

We  have  already  seen  that  mothers  arc  a  selection, 
and  we  should  expect  daughters  to  be  somewhat  more 
variable  than  mothers  (p.  442) ;  something,  however,  of  the 
considerable  difference  here  is  probably  due  to  change  of 
environment  and  growth ;  but  what  is  quite  clear  is  this  : — 

(i.)  In  asexual  reproduction  an  individual  does  not 
produce  a  facsimile  of  itself,  and  the  variability  of  its 
offspring  is  not  immensely  reduced  below  the  variability 
of  the  race.^ 

(ii.)  The  asexually  reproductive  individual  has  offspring 
exhibiting  regression,  just  like  the  sexually  reproductive 
individual.  Its  offspring  tend  to  regress  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  race  type. 

(iii.)  With  high  probability,  but  not  definitely,  the 
asexual  individual  represents  the  mid-parent,  i.e.  .466 
and  .6 1 9  are  well  within  the  probable  errors  of  the  values 
.424  and  .600,  which  we  have  found  (p.  471)  for  the 
correlation  and  regression  of  the  mid-parent  in  the  case 
of  bi-parental  inheritance. 

We  can  now  sum  up  our  results  for  bi-parental  in- 
heritance : — 

(d)  Variability  is  not  a  product  of  bi-parental  in- 
heritance. 

The  individual  contains  in  itself,  owing  to  a  bathmic 
law  of  growth,  a  variability  which  is  quite  sensible,  being 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  variability  of  the  race. 

(i)  The  variability  of  the  individual  makes  itself  felt 
not  only  in  bi-parental  reproduction  but  in  autogamic  and 
parthenogenetic  reproduction,  and  further  in  the  un- 
diflferentiated  like  parts  of  the  same  individual. 

*  The  statement  of  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick,  in  hit  presidential  addrcM  to  Section 
D  of  the  Briiifth  .\ssoctation  (Dover  .Meeting,  1899),  that  these  obtervationi 
eibihit  a  s/i[i;Ai  variability,  i»  entirely  erroneous.  The  average  variability  ol 
the  offtprini;  of  a  single  mother  is  greater  than  the  variability  of  all  the 
mothers ! 
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(c)  Whatever  be  the  physiological  function  of  sex  in 
evolution,  it  is  not  the  production  of  greater  variability. 

The  variability  of  the  mid-parent  is  less  than  that  of 
the  single  parent,  and  the  position  of  the  mid -parent 
appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  parthenogenetic 
mother. 

(d)  Without  heredity  at  all  and  without  a  bathmic 
bias  (p.  375),  the  parent  could  not  be  supposed  to  re- 
produce individuals  all  like  itseilf,  nor,  again,  all  like  the 
race  type,  but  would  produce  an  array  of  the  same  type 
as  the  race  and  of  equal  variability,  i>.  there  would  be 
a  reproduction  of  the  race  on  a  small  scale. 

The  effect  of  heredity  is  to  draw  this  "  race  on  a  small 
scale  "  from  the  racial  towards  the  parental  type,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  diminish  its  variability.  This  is  the 
verbal  interpretation  of  the  formulae  for  regression  and 
variability  (pp.  397  and  401). 

(e)  Whatever  amount  of  selection  has  taken  place 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  reducing  variability  beyond 
some  10  to  II  per  cent  (see  p.  472).  It  is,  therefore, 
erroneous  to  suppose  a  greatly  reduced  variability  could 
have  appeared  in  the  progress  of  evolution. 

(/)  Heredity  is  the  law  which  accounts  for  the  change 
of  type  between  parent  and  offspring,  t\e,  the  progression 
from  the  racial  towards  the  parental  type.  It  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  most  diverse  degrees  of  racial  varia- 
bility, and  it  is  completely  wrong  to  suppose  that  when 
race  variability  is  large  then  heredity  is  small,  or  vice  versa. 
For  a  given  race  variability,  the  variability  of  the  offspring 
of  one  pair  of  parents  does  vary  with  the  intensity  of 
heredity,  but  it  cannot  be  increased  above  the  racial 
variability. 

(g)  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  a  considerable 
number  of  organs  in  a  considerable  number  of  forms  of 
life,  there  is  an  approach,  although  not  very  close,  to  the 
law,  that  all  organs  and  characters  in  all  forms  of  life  are 
inherited  at  the  same  rate. 

If  this  law  were  absolutely  true,  then  heredity  certainly 
must  have  preceded  evolution.     Anyhow  it  is  difficult  to 
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understand  how  any  selection  could  have  changed  a  type 
unless  heredity  had  an  a  priori  existence.  Shortly,  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Sedgwick/  argue  for  an  early  period,  not  only 
of  great  variation,  but  of  little  or  no  heredity,  not  only 
destroy  the  basis  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  but  can  never 
have  examined  the  perfectly  definite  qtuintitativc  determina- 
tions of  variability  and  heredity  we  have  already  reached. 
Heredity  and  racial  variability  are  quantitatively  ex- 
plicable on  the  basis  of  a  law,  which  shows  the  individual 
producing  undifferentiated  like  organs  with  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  only.  What  is  the  bathmic  source 
of  this  limited  variation  within  the  individual  ?  That  is 
the  great  mystery  on  which  inheritance  and  genetic  varia- 
tion depends.  As  for  bi-sexual  reproduction,  its  physio- 
logical function  may  also  be  a  mystery,*  but  that  mystery- 
will  not  be  solved  by  asserting  that  sex  is  the  fundamental 
source  of  variability. 

§  1 1. — On  the  Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity 

We  have  dealt  at  length  with  the  problem  of  bi-parental 
inheritance.  This  will  have  suggested  to  the  reader  the 
methods  which  must  be  employed  when  we  deal  with 
the  whole  ancestry  of  an  individual  In  precisely  the 
same  way  as  we  formed  the  mid-parent  from  the  organs 
of  father  and  mother,  we  can  form  a  mid-grandparent ; 
we  reduce  the  female  organs,  <>.  those  of  the  two  grand- 
mothers, to  their  male  equivalents  by  multiplying  them 
by  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  variability  in  that  genera- 
tion, and  then  take  the  mean  of  the  organs  of  the  four 
grandparents.  Similarly  from  the  eight  great -grandparents 
we  form  a  mid-great-grandparent,  and  so  on.  Thus  a 
man's  1024  great-grcat-great-great -great-great -grcat-grcat- 
grandparents  give  a  mid-ancestor  of  the  tenth  order.  For 
brevity  we  will  term  it  Kb  tenth  mid-parent  Now  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  unless  there  has  been  much  in-and-in 

'  See  iWau  cited,  p.  473. 

'  It  has  been  atiributed  hjr  some  to  llie  advmntace  due  to  a  dimioQ  of 
labour,  but  the  share  of  Uie  labour  is  not  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
males  of  a  considerable  D«mber  of  sptcica. 
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breeding,  a  man's  1024  parents  of  the  tenth  generation 
back  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  population  of  that 
date.  In  other  words,  if  we  take  the  tenth  mid-parents 
of  a  number  of  individuals  of  a  race  for  which  pangamic 
mating  is  the  rule,  we  should  expect  them  to  be  sensibly 
the  same,  i.e,  simply  the  racial  type  of  that  date.  Thus, 
as  we  go  back  in  ancestry,  the  variability  of  mid-parents 
must  become  less  and  less  than  the  racial  variability  of  ( 
the  same  date.     Some  fairly  easy  algebra  ^  shows  us  that 

the  ratio  of  mid-parental  to  racial  variability  is  -j^,  -^  ^^ 
'  .  .  .  -z^i  —  ...  for   the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  .  .  .  9th, 

lOth  .  .  .  generations  of  ancestry.  Thus  while  an  in- 
dividual's parents  may  be  removed  considerably  from  the 
racial  type,  yet  without  great  selection  or  much  in-and-in 
breeding,  he  must  be  the  product  in  very  few  generations 
of  a  group  of  individuals  whose  mean  diflers  very  little 
from  the  racial  type  ;  for  the  loth  mid-parents  of  the  race 
exhibit  scarcely  any  variability. 

Now  let  Hj,  Hj,  Hj,,  .  .  .  H^^  ...  be  the  deviations 
from  the  mid-parental  means  of  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  . 
I  oth  .  .  .  mid-parents  of  a  given  group  of  oflspring,  and 
let  h  be  the  mean  deviation  of  these  offspring  from  the 
mean  of  offspring  in  general,  />.  //  is  the  type  of  the 
offspring  due  to  a  series  of  mid-parents  of  given  char- 
acters. Again,  let  S^,  S^,  S3,  .  .  .  S^^,  .  .  .  be  the  standard 
deviations  or  variabilities  of  the  successive  generations  of 
mid-parents,  and  a  the  variability  of  all  offspring.  Then 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  type  h  of  the  offspring  of  a 
given  system  of  mid-parents  is  determined  by 

<r«_  ^u  ^u  ^u 

^  -«.»  W3  Wj^ 

where  7^  7^,  73,  .  .  •  7^0  •  •  •  ^""^  numerical  quantities 
depending  only  on  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between 
offspring  and  mid-parents,  and  between  the  mid-parents 
themselves. 

Now  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  as  a  result  of  his  observa- 

>  Kayal  Society  Proceedings^  vol.  Ixii.  p.  390. 
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tions  on  stature  in  man  and  on  coat-colour  in  Basset  hounds, 
tells  us  that  the  fractions  we  are  to  take  of  H^,  H.,.  H.^, 

.   .  .    Hj^,  .  .  .  etc.,  or  the  quantities  7jn-,  7.v,  7;v,  .   .   . 

7,0 x^  •  •  •  arc  respectively  2»  I-  i»  •  •  •  i  o^j4  •  •  •  Now, 
since  each  H  is  the  mean  of  all  the  ancestry  of  a  par- 
ticular generation,  we  can  state  this  law  in  the  following 
form  :  * — 

Each  parent  contributes  on  an  average  one-quarter 
or  (0.5)^  each  grandparent  one-sixteenth,  or  (0.5)*,  and 
so  on,  and  that  generally  the  occupier  of  each  ancestral 
place  in  the  «th  degree,  whatever  be  the  value  of  ;/,  con- 
tributes (0.5)^  of  the  heritage. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  law  in  a  rather  different  form. 
We  will  replace  the  mid-parental  variabilities  by  the 
variabilities  of  the  race  in  the  generations  to  which  the 
successive  mid-parents  belong ;  let  these  be  o-j.  a^  a^ 
.  .  .  o-j^j,  .  .  .  then  by  p.  476  the  relation  above  may  be 
written : — 

+  y„x(v/2)"'x/-H„+  .  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Galton  has  taken  the  coefficients 
7iX  J2,  -t,y.{j2)\  73X(V2)".  .  .  .  7ioX(V2)*^  .  .  . 
to  be  ^,  |-^  ^,  .  .  .  i^<n,  .  .  .  /.^.  a  certain  geometrical 
series.  More  generally,  let  us  take  them  to  be  any 
geometrical  scries  whatsoever,  represented  by 

ya,  ytt^,  yo',   .   .   .   ya^  .   .   . 

or 

This  result  I  term  the  law  0/  ancestral  luredity. 

It  makes  no  assumptions  (i.)  as  to  whether  the  type  is 
or  is  not  altering,  for  Hj,  Hj,  H^,  .  .  .  Hj^  .  .  .  etc.,  may  be 
measured  from  different  means  for  each  generation,  or  (ii.) 
as  to  whether  the  variability  o-j,  <t^^  a^  . , .  a^^  , .  ,  of  each 

*  Galton,  Royal  Socuty  Proieediii^^  vol.  Ixi.  p.  402. 
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generation  is  or  is  not  different.  It  allows,  therefore,  for 
secular  changes. 

Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  pedigree  stock  few 
records  will  be  available  of  ancestry,  and  we  shall  generally 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  types  and  variabilities 
of  each  past  generation. 

If  we  suppose  the  race  stable  iq  type  and  variability 
then  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity  may  be  written  : — 


r 


Now  if  an  individual  had  mid-parents  all  of  the  same 
deviation  from  the  racial  type  right  away  back,  i,e,  if 
Hj  =  H.,  =  H3  =  ...  =  Hj^  =  . . .  =  H,  we  should  reason- 
ably expect  him  also  to  have  a  deviation  H,  but  if 
h  =  H,  then  : — 

H=y{a  +  tt3  +  a3+  ...   +alO+  ...  }H, 

or  as  is  shown  in  algebra  for  geometrical  series  : — 

l=ya/(l-a). 
Thus;  a=i/(i+y). 

We  can  now  write  our  law  of  ancestral  heredity : — 

Clearly  then  all  hereditary  influence  depends  upon  this 
one  quantity  7,  the  constant  of  heredity.  Mr.  Galton 
puts  7=1.  If  7  be  not  unity,  we  may  be  said  "to  tax 
the  bequests  of  each  generation,"  for  each  generation  then 
contributes  to  the  offspring  not  once,  but  7  times  the 
quantity  aJ^Yi,^  peculiar  to  it  Thus  a  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  taxing  factor  for  each  portion  of  the  heritage  for  each 
grade  of  distance  the  ancestor  stands  from  the  heritor  ; 
while  7  is  the  taxing  factor  on  the  total  heritage  so 
reduced  that  comes  to  the  heritor.^ 

The  reader  must  pardon  the  amount  of  symbols  used 
in  the  previous  discussion  on  account  of  the  extreme  im- 

'   We  must  also  consider  the  possibility  of.  7  greater  than  unity,  or  an 
accumulative  interest  on  the  heritage. 
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[Kjrtance  of  this  law  of  ancestral  heredity.  If  Darwinism 
be  the  true  view  of  evolution,  i.e.  if  we  are  to  describe 
evolution  by  natural  selection  coinbined  with  heredity, 
then  the  law  which  chives  us  definitely  and  concisely  thi' 
type  of  the  offsprinj^  in  terms  of  the  ancestral  peculiarities 
is  at  once  the  foundation-stone  of  biolo*;y  and  the  basis 
upon  which  heredity  becomes  an  exact  branch  of  science. 
To  show  its  importance,  let  us  draw  some  of  the  con- 
clusions which  follow  from  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  matini; 
is  pangamic,  that  the  race  is  sensibly  stable,  and  that  the 
two  sexes  are  equipotent  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  offspring,  the  heritage  being  equally  blended.  Then 
we  have  seen  that  the  quantities  by  which  the  H*s  are 
multiplied  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  correlation  co- 
efficients of  the  offspring  and  the  mid-parents.  These 
latter  can  be  again  expressed  in  terms  of  the  correlation 
coefficients  between  the  offspring  and  the  individual 
ancestry,  and  from  the  resulting  equations  the  intensity 
of  heredity  between  every  possible  pair  of  relatives  deter- 
mined. The  actual  algebraic  deductions  are  too  complex 
to  be  reproduced,  but  the  results  are  so  important  that 
they  may  be  given  here  : — 


Table  of  Heredity — Direct  Line. 


Coefficient  of  CorrcUtion. 

Off^prinj;  and 

\ 



— 

_:"""  1 

7^.9. 

y-»-3S- 

Pareni    .... 

.3000    ; 

.3851 

.4000 

Grandparent  . 

1 

.1500 

.1425 

.3000 

Grent-gramiparent  . 

.0750 

.0713 

.1000 

Great -great -grandparent  . 

.0375        • 

.0356 

.0500 

Mth  order  grandparent 

.6k(§)-    ' 

• 

.5702  x(l)- 

.8x(*>- 

The  first  column  contains  what  I  have  previously 
termed  the  "  theoretical  values "  of  the  coefficients  of 
heredity.       So  far  as   our  data   at   present  reach, — and 
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a  really  considerable  amount  of  quantitative  measurements 
of  heredity  has  already  been  collected, — such  values  seem 
to  fit  the  observed  facts  fairly  well  in  the  case  of  blended 
inheritance.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  :  TJiat  whenever  tlu 
sexes  arc  equipotent^  blend  their  characters  and  mate  pangani- 
Qusly^  all  characters  will  be  inluritcd  at  the  same  rate.  Such 
a  result  could  hardly  be  attained  if  evolution  had  itself 
produced  heredity.  It  suggests  that  heredity,  like  varia- 
tion, is  something  fundamental  to  the  vital  unit,  and  is 
not  a  product  of  evolution  itself.^  Environment,  largely 
influencing  organs  and  characters,  may  fictitiously  reduce 
or  increase  heredity,  if  the  offspring  be  not  reared  in  the 
same  environment  as  their  parents ;  homogamy  and  other 
forms  of  sexual  selection  sensibly  alter  the  pangamic  values 
of  the  correlation  coefficients ;  but  these  modifications 
of  heredity  are  only  apparent,  and  provide  no  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  heredity  is  the  product  of  evolution 
itself  (see  p.  475). 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  see  the  theo- 
retical strength  of  collateral  inheritance.  This  is  given 
for  7=1  in  the  accompanying  table,  where  some  of  the 
relationships  are  stated  in  male  terms,  but  equally  well 
apply  to  females.  A  considerable  increase  may  be 
obtained  on  these  values  if  7  be  taken  greater  than  unity. 
Thus  for  7  =  2.35,  the  relationship  between  brothers  is 
expressed  by  .6596  instead  of  .4000.  Whether  such  an 
increase  is  really  necessary,  further  observations  and 
measurements  alone  will  show.  At  present  .4  seems  to 
agree  fairly  well  with  the  results  for  pangamic  mating. 

The  reader  will  understand  now  my  remarks  on  p.  429, 
that  assortative  mating  in  man  makes  husband  and  wife 
for  eye-colour  more  alike  than  first  cousins.  They  are  for 
stature  more  alike  than  uncle  and  niece. 

Another  interesting  deduction  from  the  law  of  ancestral 
heredity   is   the   solution    it   appears   to   provide  for  the 

*  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  heredity  and  variation  being  in- 
herent in  vital  units,  than  in  the  sanie  mother-liquid  cr>'stallising  out  into 
crystals  of  approximately  the  same  shape. 
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l\«      t\t\  . 


C  •f'UlKvn 


llrulhcrK. 

.4000 

Uncle  aiwl  ncphrn    . 

1500 

1  rireat-iuiclc  ami  nq)hc«^ 

.0625 

Vint  cou^ns    . 

.07  SO 

Kir\t  cousins,  once  rcnic»vc<l 

0344 

Second  cousins        .... 

.017a 

Second  cousins,  once  remove*  1 . 

.0082 

.  Third  cousin« 

1 

.oa.|i 

problem  of  cross  Ufredity  (sec  p.  454).  It  suggests  that 
if  we  multiply  the  coefficient  of  direct  heredity  by  the 
organic  correlation  of  the  two  characters  under  discussion, 
we  shall  obtain  the  coefficient  of  cross  heredity.^  Thus  .4 
times  the  correlation  between  stature  and  forearm  in  man 
would  give  the  degree  of  relationship  between  the  fore- 
arm in  a  man  and  the  stature  of  his  brother.  Measure- 
ments arc  now  being  made  to  test  this  apparently  simple 
law  of  cross  heredity. 


§  12. — On  the  Power  of  Selection  to  pennanently  modify 
Types  by  the  EstabUshnunt  of  Breeds 

The  next  most  important  point  for  our  consideration 
is  the  manner  in  which  heredity  can  assist  selection, 
natural  or  artificial,  in  the  establishment  of  breeds  or  in 
the  permanent  modification  of  types. 

Now  there  are  two  distinct  cases  to  be  considered 
here.  In  the  case  of  artificial  selection,  pedigree  stock, 
and  laboratory  experiment,  we  may  be  acquainted  with  a 


'  The  principle  here  stated  depends  upon  a  fiirther  asMoipCiaQ  staled. 
k^yal  S^Uty  rr9€etdimf^$^  %-ol.  Uii.  p.  41 1.  The  cross  iohehtaocc  irocn 
suture  in  father  and  foream  in  son,  which  I  have  determined  for  1000  aucs 
seniibljr  oheys  this  principle. 

3« 
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certain   number  of  the  ancestors,  we  may  be  able   to  go 
back  two,  three,  or  even  in  some  special  cases  up  to  ten 
generations.     But  beyond  this  what  were  the  ancestry  ? 
Are  we  (i.)  to  suppose  the  carh'er  mid-parents  identical 
with  the  general  population  type,  or  (ii.)  to  suppose   that 
they    already    diverged    from    that    type  ?       It     is     very 
needful    to    be    clear   on  this  point     We  may  want  to 
know    the    probable    type    of    the    offspring    of    certain 
parents  with   known  ancestry  for   n   generations,  but  in 
the  case  of  pedigree  stock  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  ancestry  stops  at  the  known 
n  generations.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  start  with  any 
wild    race,   stable   in   its   environment,  and   change   that 
environment   or  artificially  select   for   n   generations,  wc 
shall  be  quite  safe  in   supposing  the  fnid-parents  some 
little  way  back  to  be  sensibly  identical  with  the  then  type. 
In  the  latter  case  we  know  Hj,  Hj,  Hj  .  .  .   H^  as  a 
result  of  our  selection,  and  we  take  H^^i,  H,^^2»  H^+s  •  •  • 
all  zero.     Our  estimate  must  therefore  be  based  on  the 
law    of  ancestral    heredity   as   given   on   p.  477.      It   is 
accordingly : — 

//=:y|a-H,-|-a2-Ho-l-     ...     -I- a'» -Hn  i  • 

If  we  suppose  that  the  race  without  selection  would 
exhibit  no  bathmic  influence  (p.  375)  tending  to  modify 
its  variability,  this  may  be  written  : — 


^  =  ^jHj-i-^2H2-i-   .  .  .    4-i3„H 


n) 


where  /S,,  /Sg  •  •  •  /^n  2irc»  >f  we  adopt  Mr.  Galton's 
hypothesis  as  fairly  near  the  truth,  |^i  i*  •  •  •  ^  respec- 
tively. 

Further,  the  variability  S  of  the  selected  group,  ip  terms 
of  the  racial  variability,  may  be  shown  by  an  extension  of 
the  theorem  on  p.  469  to  be  given  by 

where  r„   r^,,   rg  .  .  .   r„,  etc,   are  the   correlation   cocffi- 
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cicnts  of  tlic  ofispring  with  their  1st,  2ncl,  3rd  .  .  .  //th, 
etc.,  mid-parents.  From  these  results  I  have  constructed 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  influence  of  selection 
during    one,    two,    three,   etc.,  successive    generations    in 


establishing  a  stock. 


Numlicr  of  itrncr.nl  ions 

ilurini;  which  selection  h^i-i 

procrcdeiL 

I)cvlaiion  of  Type  from 

K.u  iai  Type,  >clctlcd  ticvia- 

tion  l>etnK  taken  as  unity. 

Variability  of  >elected  popu* 
latioii  in  tcnii^  of  racial  varia- 
bility as  unity. 

I 

•5 

.8944 

2 
1 

•75 

.8944 

1 

.875 

.8944                      I 

4 

•937S 

.8944                      ' 

i 

1 

5 

.9687 

•8944 

1                      6 

1 

.9844 

.8944 

1 
t 

Infinite 

1 

.8944 

I  must  ask  the  reader  to  examine  this  tabic  attentively, 
for  it  means  a  great  deal  for  the  problem  of  evolution. 
We  have  seen  (p.  471)  that  if  a  mid-parent  with  a  char- 
acter differing  H,  from  the  type  be  selected,  the  offspring 
of  this  mid-parent  will  on  the  average  regress  and  have 
only  .6H1  of  this  character.  Will  not  then  the  offspring 
of  these  offspring  have  only  .6  x  (.6H1)  of  the  character 
on  the  average  ?  Certainly  not,  for  they  arc  not  merely 
offspring  of  mid-parents  with  .6H„  dnt  tluir  grandparents 
liad  Hi  of  the  character.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
these  offspring  may  be  expected  to  have  .8049H1  of  the 
character.  Thus  selection  is  not  checked  by  regression. 
Regression  is  merely  the  result  of  mediocre  ancestry,  the 
moment  we  give  selected  ancestry  the  r^^rcssion  begins 
to  diminish,  and  in  a  few  generations  is  hardly  sensible. 

Why  in  our  table  above  does  .5H1  appear  instead  of 
.6 Hi  as  the  amount  of  character  inherited  by  the  ofT- 
spring  ?  Because  we  have  not  taken  all  mid-parents  of 
character  H|,  but  have  taken  only  those  mid-parents  of 
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character  Hj  who  had  mediocre  mid-parents  for  further 
ancestry,  i>.  H,  =  H,  =  H4  =  ...  =0.  Actually  mid- 
parents  with  positive  deviatt6n  H,  are  likely  to  have 
had  ancestry  above  the  mediocre.  Now  let  us  see  what 
happens  to  our  .5H1  offspring,  if  we  do  not  again  select 
out  of  them  those  of  character  H,.  Their  offspring  will 
have  a  mid-parent  .5  H^  and  a  mid-grandparent  of  H,  ===  Hi  ; 
all  the  ancestry  further  back  will  be  of  zero  deviation, 
i>.  mediocre.     Thus  by  the    law   of   ancestral    heredity 

or  the  offspring  are  like  their  parents,  i>.  Tlie  stock  will 
now  breed  true  to  one-ludf  the  selected  character. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
our  second  column.  Thus,  after  four  generations  of  select- 
ing Hj,  the  offspring  will  have  .9375  of  the  character, 
and  will,  without  further  selection,  now  breed  true  to  this 
extent  After  six  generations  of  selection  the  offspring 
will,  selection  being  suspended,  breed  true  to  under  2  per 
cent  divergence  from  the  previously  selected  type. 

In  the  third  column  are  given  the  variabilities  of  the 
offspring  after  each  selection,^  and  we  see  that  if  selection 
were  to  have  gone  on  for  an  indefinite  number  of  genera- 
tions, the  variability  would  not  have  been  reduced  by 
more  than  some  1 1  per  cent  Selection,  however  long 
continued,  cannot  reduce  the  original  variation  of  the  race 
by  more  than  this  amount  This  is  the  solid  fact  to  be 
met  by  those  who  assert  an  indefinitely  great  variability 
at  any  earlier  stage  of  selection  (p.  475).  But  even  this 
reduction  is  not  admissible  in  selection  in  nature,  it  is 
only  a  theoretical  maximum  limit  For  in  nature  we  do 
not  find  only  individuals  with  one  definite  value  of  a 
given  character  survive ;  nature  aims  at  a  type,  i.e,  selects 
round  it,  the  surviving  individuals  having  a  definite 
variability  about  this  type.  With  this,  the  essential 
feature  of  natural  selection,  it  may  be  shown  that  our 
second  column  giving  the  change  of  type  still  holds,  but 

« 

^  All  the  ratios  of  variability  are  equal,  because  to  assume  all  the  back 
ancestry  to  be  mediocre  is  really  a  form  of  selection  carried  on  indefinitely. 
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that  the  third  column  giving  the  variabilities  only  becomes 
approximately  correct  when  the  selection  is  very  stringent 
round  the  type. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  case,  in  which  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  mid-parents  beyond  the  //th  generation  and 
cannot  assert  that  they  were  mediocre,  we  can  deduce  an 
expression  for  the  average  offspring  of  the  form — 


//  =  CjHj-f-€jjH.,-|-C3H3+    ...     +€„H 


ni 


where  e,,  e^,  e^  .  .  .  €^  are  numerical  constants,  no  longer 

equal  to  ^,  ^,  ^  .  .  .  5;,  but  varying  with  the  number  of 
generations  during  which  selection  has  taken  place. 
Their  values  are  the  following  : — 

Table  of  Pedigree  Stock 


1 

No.  of  Gcnenuioits 
of  Record. 

Constants. 

Ratio  of 

Final  to 

Selected 

Type. 

Ratio  of 

Final  to 

Initial 

VariabiHcy. 

•1 

*2     , 

•J 

•4              ♦& 

u 

1 

■J          .         .         . 
^         .        .        . 

4          .        .        . 

5 

6                    . 

.6000 
.^m 
.5015 
.5003 
.90U0 
.5000 

••      1 
•  »9»7 
.»533  ' 
.»jo7 
.a$oi 

.14V0 

.1276 

•"53 

.I3>0 

•  •                             •    ■ 

.0720 

.o6j8      .0365 

.o6v7      .0319 

.018a 

.6000 
.8049 
.90a; 
•95U 
.97*7 
.9879 

Infinite 

.$000 

.a5oo| 

1 

.1150 

.o6»5    .03135 

.015695 

t 

1 

Now  the  results  here  appear  even  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  previous  table.  We  see  that  after  six  generations 
of  selection  the  selected  individuals  will,  without  further 
selection,  breed  true  to- the  selected  type  within  nearly  i 
per  cent  of  its  value.  But  their  variability  about  this  type  is 
only  some  1 1  per  cent  less  than  the  racial  variability  before 
selection.  Thus  the  tendency  to  vary  has  been  preserved, 
while  the  type  has  been  permanently,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
foundly, modified.  These  results  appear  well  in  accordance 
not  only  with  breeders'  experience,  but  with  our  observa- 
tions of  nature. 

If  selection  were  to  act  upon  our  5'  q*'  E  1, 

and   the   6'  among  them   were   the  type   b< 
survive,  then  with  fairly  stringent  selection  it 
take  more  than  six  generations  to  produce  a  ty 


ted  to 
»u      not 
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6'  high,  and  this  type  would  be  permanently  established, 
even  if  selection  ceased.  Even  with  such  a  slowly  repro- 
ductive animal  as  man,  two  hundred  years  would  be  more 
than  enough  for  the  change ;  with  birds,  insects,  and 
many  mammals  six  years  might  suffice  for  even  greater 
alterations  in  type.  Our  determination  of  the  quantitative 
strength  of  heredity  is  thus  seen  to  give  values  quite 
intense  enough  to  produce  rapid  and  permanent  changes 
of  type,  when  selection  is  stringent  How  stringent  selec- 
tion can  be,  even  in  the  case  of  man,  we  shall  see  later. 

The  reader  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  I  have 
here  simplified  down  the  problem  to  avoid  extreme 
length  of  analysis.  I  have  supposed  one  organ  or 
character  only  selected,  and  that  this  selection  does  not, 
by  the  principle  of  correlation,  produce  changes  in  other 
organs  unfavourable  to  the  fitness  or  fertility  of  the 
selected  individuals.  These  points  can  also  be  allowed  for 
and  dealt  with  by  analysis,  but  my  main  object  in  this  work 
is  only  to  show  in  the  broadest  outline  how  selection  and 
heredity  combined  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  and 
permanent  types.  Looked  at  from  the  social  stand- 
point, we  see  how  exceptional  families,  by  careful 
marriages,  can  within  even  a  few  generations  obtain 
an  exceptional  stock,  and  how  directly  this  suggests 
assortative  mating  as  a  moral  duty  for  the  highly 
endowed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exceptionally  de- 
generate isolated  in  the  slums  of  our  modem  cities  can 
easily  produce  permanent  stock  also ;  a  stock  which  no 
change  of  environment  will  permanently  elevate,  and  which 
nothing  but  mixture  with  better  blood  will  improve.  But 
this  is  an  improvement  of  the  bad  by  a  social  waste  of 
the  better.  We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  bad  stock  by 
watering  it  with  good,  but  by  placing  it  under  conditions 
where  it  is  relatively  or  absolutely  infertile. 

§  13. — On  Exclusive  Inheritance  and  tJie  Law  of  Reversion 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  a  form  of  inheritance 
in  which  each  ancestor  in  the  direct  line  contributes  his 
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cjuota,  the  whole  heritage  being  a  blend  of  such  contribu- 
tions from  a  long  series  proportioned  in  a  perfectly  definite 
manner.  There  is  good  reason  to  supix)se  that  our  results 
substantially  represent  experience  and  observation  for  a 
considerable  number  of  characters  in  divers  forms  of  life. 
Hut  if  this  be  the  true  conception  of  all  heredity,  what 
becomes  of  the  phenomena  included  by  biologists  under 
the  heading  of  reversion  and  atavism  ?  Now  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  many  observations  recorded  as  cases 
of  reversion  or  atavism  may  be  due  to  rather  loose  classi- 
fication, because  I  so  rarely  find  in  the  record  any  precise 
description  of  a  definite  ancestor  to  whom  the  reversion 
has  taken  place,  nor  any  reasonable  proof  that  the  atavistic 
feature  belongs  to  a  type  from  which  the  given  type  has 
with  high  probability  been  evolved.  Further  allowance 
must  be  made  for  singularities  arising,  as : — 

(i.)  Extreme  variations  in  blended  inheritance.  A 
man  6^  2*'  may  be  born  of  quite  short  parents  ;  he  would 
be  an  extreme  case  of  normal  variation,  the  improbability 
of  which  can  be  quite  easily  calculated  from  our  stature 
data  But  if  he  had  chanced  to  have  had  a  very  tall 
great-grandfather,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  he  would 
have  been  loosely  termed  a  case  of  reversion. 

(ii.)  Abnormal  variations  due  to  congenital  malforma- 
tion. These  may  be  a  result  of  imperfect  nutrition  of 
the  zygote,  or  be  due  to  other  sources,  but  if  the  result 
bears  any  resemblance  to  a  lower  type  of  life  it  will  be 
classed  as  a  case  of  atavism.  Thus  a  man  with  a 
remarkably  long  radius — possibly  a  malformation— or  a 
remarkably  hairy  skin  will  be  said  to  exhibit  atavism,  and 
probably  compared  with  the  anthropoidal  apes. 

(iii.)  Results  of  "  skipping  a  generation.'*  Certain 
diseases  and  possibly  other  characters,  although  they 
cannot  be  directly  described  as  sexual  characters,  can  be 
transmitted  as  latent  characters  through  one  sex  to  the 
other.  Thus  colour-blindness  and  tendency  to  gout  may 
be  transmitted  by  a  woman  from  her  father  to  her  son, 
and  such  cases  are  very  often  spoken  of  as  reversion.* 

*  I  have  dealt  more  at  length  with  Mch  cases  ao  pp.  292-298  of  a  Memoir 
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(iv.)  Cases  of  essentially  notmal  regression,  misinter- 
preted as  reversion.  For  example,  a  hyper-brachycephalic 
man  will  have  children  regressing  towards  the  general 
population  mean,  and  thus  very  probably  towards  their 
grandparents,  but  this  is  not  a  true  case  of  reversion  at 
all,  it  is  the  every-day  phenomenon  of  regression. 

(v.)  Cases  of  changed  environment  The  direct  action 
of  the  environment  (or  even  natural  selection  due  to 
change  of  environment)  may  curiously  modify  the  type, 
and  the  result  may  often  be  loosely  described  as  atavistic. 

A  Skye  terrier  pup,  one  of  a  litter  whose  members 
were  quite  normal  Skye  terriers,  was  taken  when  six 
months  old  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  knocked  about 
two  years  on  a  coasting  steamer.  He  returned  with  short 
hair  and  long  legs,  and  if  his  history  had  not  been  known 
would  doubtless  have  been  described  as  a  case  of  atavism, 
and  compared  with  the  old  English  terrier ! 

(vi.)  Cases  of  hybrids,  when  two  distinct  races  are 
crossed,  and  from  physiological  and  mechanical  reasons 
the  gametes  produce  a  zygote  which  does  not  give  an 
individual  blending  the  ancestry.  Here  any  singularity 
almost  may  be  expected,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  easy 
from  some  real  or  apparent  resemblance  in  the  cross  to 
other  species  to  assert  atavistic  tendencies. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  appear  difficult,  I  think,  to 
separate  cases  of  true  reversion  or  atavism  from  cases  of 
the  above  kind,  and  whenever  we  have  a  character  which 
is  normally  blended  {e.g.  stature  in  man,  coat-colour  in 
horses)  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  assert  reversion.  It 
is  in  the  field  of  abnormal  variation  that  we  must  look  for 
instances  of  atavism,  and  in  that  of  exclusive  inheritance 
that  we  must  seek  for  reversion.^ 

on  "  Regression,  Heredity,  and  Panmixia,*'  Philosophical  Transtutions^  vol. 
clxxxvii.,  A.,  1896. 

^  Considering  curient  biological  and  medical  use,  it  may  be  difficult  now 
to  attach  definite  meanings  to  the  terms  regression,  reversion,  and  atavism, 
but  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  book  to  keep  them  clearly  apart.  By  regressioti 
I  mean  the  phenomenon  described  on  p.  456,  which  occurs  universally 
in  the  inheritance  of  blended  characters.  Darwin  includes  it  under  reversion, 
thus  when  in  the  Origin  of  Species ^  4lh  ed.  p.  115,  he  speaks  of  the  tendency 
of  reversion  to  check  natural  selection  being  **  greatly  exaggerated  by  some 
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Now  \vc  have  already  defined  exclusive  inheritance  as 
one  in  which  the  offspring  inherits  the  full  character  of 
cither  parent  and  does  not  blend  the  two.  We  do  not 
understand  by  this  that  all  the  offspring  will  lake  after 
one  parent ;  some  may  take  after  one  and  some  after  the 
other.  Under  such  a  form  of  inheritance  we  shall  find 
it  easy  to  investigate  whether  reversion  is  occurring,  for 
occasionally  we  shall  have  offspring  inheriting  from  neither 
parent,  but  displaying  the  character  of  a  grandparent  after 
whom  neither  parent  has  taken.  It  will  be  at  once  clear 
that  for  such  inheritance  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity 
ceases  to  hold  ;  it  might  express  the  proportions  of  re- 
version, it  cannot  give  the  proportions  of  a  blend,  for  such 
no  longer  exists.  Let  us  consider  the  theory  first  in  its 
simplest  form,  namely,  that  in  which  there  is  no  reversion, 
but  every  child  is  equally  likely  to  take  after  its  mother 
or  its  father.  In  this  case,  if  we  are  seeking  parental 
correlation,  we  should  expect  to  find  one-half  the  offspring 
identical  in  character  with,  say,  the  male  parent,  and 
thus  having  perfect  correlation  with  him  ;  the  other  half 
would  have  no  correlation  with  him  at  all,  but  would, 
supposing  no  assortative  mating,  be,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, a  purely  random  selection.  We  have  thus  a 
mixture  of  50  per  cent  of  uncorrelated  and   50  per  cent 

writers" — a  statement  we  have  amply  verified  in  the  last  section — he  means 
regression.  Dy  reversion  I  denote  the  full  reappearance  in  an  individual  of 
a  character  which  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  in  a  definite  ancestor  of  the 
same  race.  For  example,  the  father,  mother,  and  three  grandparents  of  a 
man  have  brown  or  black  eye»,  the  man  and  one  grandparent  light-blue  eyes. 
By  atavism  I  understand  a  return  of  an  individual  to  a  character  not  typical 
of  the  race  at  all,  but  found  in  allied  races  supposed  to  Im:  related  to  the 
evolutionary  ancestry  of  the  given  race.  For  example,  supplementary  mamma: 
on  the  breast  of  a  woman  comparable  with  the  two  pair  on  the  breasts  of  the 
Lemurs,  emphasised  projection  of  the  canine  teeth  in  man  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  etc.  Those  cases  Darwin  speaks  of  as 
reversion,  although  there  may  be  no  immediate  ancestral  hbtory  such  as  there 
so  often  is  in  the  case  of  polydactylism  in  man.  Thus  I  look  npon  atavism 
as  an  abnormal  variation  with  no  immediate  ancestral  history ;  reversion  as 
not  necessarily  an  abnormal  variation,  but  always  having  an  immediate  an- 
cestral history.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  bourse,  for  one  to  pass  into  the 
other.  But  in  reversion  we  are  considering  a  variation,  normal  or  abnormal, 
from  the  standpoint  of  heredity  in  the  indwiJuai ;  m  atavism  we  are  con- 
sidering an  abnormal  variation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amestry  ef  the 
rarf. 
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of  perfectly  correlated  material.  It  will  follow^  that  the 
actual  correlation  observed  will  be  ^  unity  or  .5.  Simi- 
larly, taking  the  four  grandparents,  we  should  expect  one- 
quarter  of  the  grandchildren  to  be  perfectly  correlated 
with  one  of  these,  and  three-quarters  to  be  a  purely 
random  or  uncorrected  group,  consequently  the  grand- 
parental  correlation  should  come  out  .25.  Next  take 
the  case  of  brethren,  and  suppose  the  average  number  in 
the  family  to  be  n  ;  then  ^n  will  follow  the  father,  ^n 
the  mother.  These  two  groups  will  be  perfectly  corre- 
lated among  themselves,  and  have  no  correlation  with 
each  other.  Hence,  taking  the  possible  pairs  out  of  n 
brethren,  or  ^n{n  —  i )  pairs,  we  find  twice  ^(^«)(^«  —  i ) 
or  ^n(^n  —  i )  are  perfectly  correlated,  and  the  remainder 
^n^n   uncorrected.     Thus  the   total   correlation   will  be 

-k^a^—  i)/^«(«—  i)  =  ^^£y,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  average  size  //  of  families.  For  five  in  a  family 
it  equals  .375 ;  for  six  in  a  family  .4,  and  so  on.  Lastly, 
turning  to  the  avuncular  relation,  i«  —  i  of  the  brethren 
of  the  father,  say,  would  be  like  him,  and  ^n  unlike  him, 
while  ^n  would  be  the  proportion  of  resemblance  to  him 
among  his  offspring,  hence  we  have  (^«  —  i)|^'V^(«—  0 
=  2(2^""  O/C'^""  i)  =  half  the  fraternal  correlation.  We 
can  now  compare  these  intensities  of  heredity  for  what  we 
may  term  ideal  exclusive  inheritance  with  the  theoretical 
values  for  blended  inheritance  under  pangamy. 


Table  of  Intensities  of  Inheritance 


Relatives. 

Blended  Inheritance. 

Exclusive  Inheritance. 

Parent  and  offspring    . 
Grandparent  and  offspring   . 
Great -grandparent  and  offspring  . 
Uncle  and  Nephew 
Brethren — three  or  more  in  family 

.3 

•15 

.075 

•»S 
.4 

•s 

.25 
.125 

.1667  to  .25 
•3333  to  .5 

^  I  have  dealt  with  this  point  more  at  length.     Philosophical  Tratuatliotts, 
vol.  cxcii.  p.  274. 
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Thus  wc  sec  that  exclusive  inheritance  tends  to  in- 
crease the  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  direct  line  very 
considerably,  and  also  in  the  avuncular  line,  while  for  fair- 
sized  families  it  would  leave  the  avera^je  degree  o[  resem- 
blance practically  unaltered  for  brethren. 

Now  Mr.  Galton  has  pointed  out '  that  eye-colour  in 
man  rarely,  if  ever,  blends  :  "  If  one  parent  has  a  light 
eye-colour  and  the  other  a  dark  eye-colour,  some  of  the 
children  will,  as  a  rule,  be  light  and  the  rest  dark  ;  they 
will  seldom  be  medium  eye-coloured  like  the  children  of 
medium  eye-coloured  parents." 

Thus  eye-colour  seems  a  very  suitable  character  upon 
which  to  investigate  exclusive  inheritance,  and  as  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  kindly  allowed  me  free  use  of  his  data,  I 
was  enabled  to  test  the  above  numbers.  In  each  case  I 
had  some  800  to  i  500  pairs  of  relatives  of  each  grade  to 
deal  with,  and  the  tabulation,  reduction,  and  calculation  of 
such  an  amount  of  material  took  many  weeks  of  work. 
I  will  not  give  here  the  values  obtained  for  each  of  the 
four  parental,  the  eight  grandparental,  the  eight  avuncular, 
and  the  three  fraternal  sorts  of  relationship,  but  merely 
the  nlean  values  in  each  case. 

Intensity  ok  Eve-Colour  Inheritance 


Parent  and  Offspring  -4947        i 


Grandparent  and  Grandchildren 
Avuncular  Relation 
Fraternal  Relation 


.2650 
•4749 


Now  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  first  three 
results  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  numbers  obtained 
for  blended  inheritance.  They  are  much  closer  to  those 
for  exclusive  inheritance.  That  obtained  for  fraternal 
inheritance  is,  indeed,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  value 
given  by  that  hypothesis,  but  just  in  this  relationship  the 
two  hypotheses  give  very  similar  results.     The  correlation 

'  NaturaJ  hiherittuut^  p.  1 39. 
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for  brethren  would  denote  an  average  family  of  something 
like  21,  a  rather  high  average  for  the  English  middle-class 
marriages!  I  have  actually  found  5.3  for  1000  families 
taken  from  the  landed  gentry  when  only  sterile  marriages 
were  excluded,  which  would  denote  a  fraternal  correlation 
of  only  .3827.  Hence  the  fraternal  correlation  offers 
difficulty  ;  its  solution,  I  think,  lies  in  the  consideration 
that  the  parents,  while  equipotent  on  the  average,  are  not 
equipotent  within  the  individual  marriage ;  any  such 
individual  as  distinct  from  sex  prepotency  raises  the 
fraternal  correlation.  The  avuncular  relationship  is  not 
so  far  from  half  the  fraternal  as  it  should  be.  The  grand- 
parental  value  is  above  the  theoretical  value  to  be  expected, 
but  the  divergence  is  far  less  improbable  than  it  would  be 
in  the  case  of  blended  inheritance.  Turning  to  the  parental 
correlation,  it  differs  sensibly  from  the  value  to  be  expected 
on  the  latter  hypothesis.  Both  parental  and  grandparental 
correlations  exclude  the  notion  that  we  can  be  dealing 
with  a  character  which  in  part  blends  and  in  part  is 
exclusive,  for  they  are  certainly  not,  as  they  then  would 
be,  reduced  below  the  value  required  by  the  exclusive 
theory.  Is  there  any  hypothesis  which  suits  then  the 
facts,  namely  (i.),  that  grandparental  heritage  is  increased, 
and  (ii.)  that  parental  heritage  is  slightly  reduced  below 
the  theoretical  value  ?  Is  not  this  what  we  might  expect 
would  occur  if  there  were  a  reversion  to  the  grandparental 
character  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  ?  Would  not 
reversion  strengthen  the  grandparental  heritage,  while  it 
weakened  the  parental  ?  Will  the  hypothesis  of  reversion 
account  for  the  divergences  in  the  table  above  from  the 
ideal  values  given  in  the  previous  table  for  exclusive 
inheritance  ?  Unfortunately  no  hypothesis  of  reversion 
as  yet  propounded  appears  to  account  for  the  observed 
values.  For,  while  weakening  the  correlation  of  the 
offspring  with  the  parent,  they  also  weaken  that  of  the 
grandparent  The  fact  is  that  some  parents  now  revert 
to  the  great-grandparents,  and  in  so  doing  cost  more 
resemblance  to  the  grandparent  than  the  latter  gains  by 
direct  reversion. 


\ 
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I^t  us  look  at  this  a  little  more  closely  from  the 
numerical  standpoint.  In  a  given  group  of  N  brethren, 
let  «  X  N  follow  directly  the  father,  «  x  N  the  mother, 
supposing  both  sexes  cquipotcnt  ;  let  ;//  x  N  follow 
directly  each  of  the  grandparental  ty|Xis.  Thus  4;;/  x  N 
are  really  the  number  of  the  offspring  who  directly  revert 
to  the  grandparents,  but  some  of  these  will  be  like  the 
parents,  just  as  some  like  the  parents  will  be  like  the 
grandparents,  for  a  certain  percentage  of  parents  are  like 
grandparents.  Now  in  the  case  of  a  grandparent,  mx  N 
of  the  offspring  will  directly  follow  his  type ;  and  if 
/>]  X  N  be  the  total  number  of  offspring  like  a  pwirent, 
PiX  ftxN  of  the  f/  X  N  offspring  who  directly  follow  a 
parent  will  be  also  like  a  grandparent  Hence,  if  p^xN 
be  the  total  number  of  grandchildren  like  a  grandparent, 

^^  X  N  =  ///  X  N  +  pj  X  w  X  N, 

p.^xm-k- p^x  M  (i.). 

Again,  of  the  total  offspring  like  a  parent,  or  p^  x  N,  there 
will  be  «  X  N  who  follow  the  parent  directly,  and  2  x  p,  x 
mxN  who  will  be  like  the  parent,  because  thc}'  revert  to 
one  or  other  of  the  two  grandparents,  who  in  the  fraction 
Pi  of  cases  are  like  the  parent.     Hence 

/ij  X  N  =  /I  X  N  +  2/)j  X  m  X  N, 
or  .  .  .... 

pj  s  If  •»- 2#/i^,  ....  (11.). 

Finally,  2«xN  +  4wxN  must  be  the  total  number  of 
offspring  or  N  ;  thus 

2/1  +  4m «  I     .  (iii.). 

Taking  pi  =  .4947,  as  given  by  the  observations  on  eye- 
colour  in  man,  we  find  from  (i.),  (ii.),  and  (iii.) 

/>^-.2474- 

This  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  good  agreement  with  the 
observed  value  .3166  (see  p.  491)  for  grandparental 
correlation  in  eye-colour.  Nor,  as  can  ^be  shown,  do  we 
get  more  satisfactory  results  by  e.xtending  the  reversions 
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to  a  long  scries  '^f  ancestry.  Allowing  for  some  degree 
of  prepotency  within  the  individual  marriage,  and  pos- 
sibly for  some  homogamy,  exclusive  inheritance  without 
reversion  fits  best  the  eye-colour  results  of  the  table  on 
p.  491. 

Mr.  Galton  has  supposed  that  half  the  offspring  revert, 
and  that  half  of  each  reverting  remainder  is  dropped  at 
each  stage  of  the  ancestry  as  we  go  backwards.  Thus  we 
reach  this  result : — 

2  5  per  cent  of  the  offspring  would  exhibit  the  full 
character  of  either  parent 

^^  per  cent  of  the  offspring  would  exhibit  the  full 
character  of  each  of  the  four  grandparents. 

^  per  cent  of  the  offspring  would  exhibit  the  full 
character  of  each  of  the  eight  great-grandparents,  and  so 
on. 

Summing,  we  have  for  the  total  offspring : — 

25x2  + V  >^4+fF>^^  +  FT>^ '^+  ••• 

=  25(2  + I +i  + J  +  ^+   .  .  .    I  =  100  per  cent. 

• 

If  this  law  were  true,  ^  the  oflTspring  would  follow  the 
parents  exclusively,  ^  revert  to  the  grandparents,  -J  to  the 
great-grandparents,  ^  to  the  great-great-grandparents,  and 
so  on.  These  numbers,  which  here  give  quotas  of  inherit- 
ance among  the  total  offspring,  are  precisely  identical  with 
those  we  have  obtained  for  quotas  of  inheritance  contributed 
by  the  ancestry  to  the  type  of  offspring  in  the  case  of 
blended  inheritance.  The  two  cases,  however,  must  be  kept 
absolutely  distinct.  In  the  case  of  blended  inheritance 
we  construct  the  type  of  offspring  by  taking  certain 
proportions  from  each  of  the  ancestry,  and  the  dominant 
feature  is  regression  ;  in  the  case  of  exclusive  inheritance 
wc  construct  the  distribution  of  ancestral  characters 
among  the  whole  group  of  offspring,  and  the  dominant 
feature  is  reversion.  In  both  cases  we  may  speak  of  a 
law  of  ancestral  heredity,  but  the  first  predicts  the  probable 
character  of  the  individual  produced  by  a  given  ancestry, 
while  the  second  tells  us  the  percentages  of  the  total  off- 
spring which,  on  the  average,  revert  to  each  ancestral  type. 
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I  prefer,  therefore,  to  keep  the  two  laws  quite  distinct  and 
term  the  first  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  it  applies  to 
blended  inheritance;  the  second  I  term  the  Imv  of  reversion, 
it  applies  to  exclusive  inheritance.  It  will  be  now  clearer 
to  the  reader  why  I  have  asserted  above  that  we  must  seek 
for  reversion  in  exclusive  inheritance.  If  the  above  law  were 
correct,  we  should  have  before  us  the  whole  of  the  quanti- 
tative theory  of  reversion.  We  must  not  seek  for  reversion 
at  haphazard,  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  the  character 
under  consideration  follows  the  laws  of  blended  or  ex- 
clusive inheritance.  In  the  former  case  every  ancestor 
contributes,  it  may  be,  a  very  small  share  of  his  character 
to  each  offspring ;  in  the  latter  case  each  ancestor  con- 
tributes the  full  intensity  of  his  character  to  his  share,  and 
it  may  be  an  indefinitely  small  share  of  the  offspring. 
These  two  conceptions,  summed  up  in  the  terms  regression 
and  reversion,  ought  to  be  kept  apart.' 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
for  exclusive  inheritance,  when  there  is  pangamy,  are,  by 
Mr.  Galton's  law,  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  the  case 
of  blended  inheritance  with  pangamy.  Thus  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  eye-colour  values  will  neither  fit  in  with 
blended  inheritance,  nor  with  exclusive  inheritance  and 
reversion  distributed  according  to  the  above  law. 

In  the  direct  line  we  should  have  for  the  correlation  co- 
efficients expressing  the  intensity  of  exclusive  inheritance: — 


r\a  «-•    . A                                '   Inheritance 

Oflr>pr.ni;  and                                       ^^j^^ 

1    ReverBion. 

£xcluM«-c    1 
Inheritance  ' 

with 
Rflwer^on. 

.5000 
.1500       , 
.0750       1 

•0375 
.0187 

Parent         

Grandparent 

Great-pand  parent 

Great -great -grandparent 

G  reat -great -great  •(  ^rand  parcn  t 

.5000 
.2500 
.1250 
.0625 
.0312 

2"  direct  ancestor                                              (4)" 

1 

.6ooo(4)- 

'  Mr.  FraiKis  Galton,  in  hu  paper  on  basset  Hounds,  states  the  law  of 
ancestral  heredity  as  I  have  given  it  on  p.  477,  Uit  I  venture  to  think  he  is 
really  using  the  law  of  re%*erston,  unless  we  consiiler  all  the  offspring  of  one 
set  of  ancestry  as  one  individual  or  representing  one  heritage. 
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In  all  cases  I  have  supposed  equipotency  of  both 
sexes  and  no  sexual  selection.  Of  the  results  for  heredity, 
I  should  look  upon  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity  in  the 
case  of  blended  inheritance  with  pangamy  as  very  prob- 
able. It  gives  values  which,  when  tested,  arc  sufficiently 
approximate  for  most  practical  purposes.  Of  exclusive 
inheritance  with  reversion,  I  have  as  yet  discovered  no  case 
except  possibly  coat-colour  in  dogs.  Mr.  Francis  Gialton's 
investigations  on  Basset  hounds  bring,  indeed,  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  law  of  reversion,  but  my  own  on  eye- 
colour  are  not  in  good  agreement  as  far  as  the  direct 
ancestral  relationships  are  concerned.  I  should  accord- 
ingly look  upon  the  law  of  reversion  as  requiring  further 
observations  and  experiments  before  it  can  be  accepted. 

§  1 4. — On  t/i€  Inlieritance  of  t/te  Duration  of  Life,     Pro- 
portions of  tlie  Selective  and  Non-Selective  Death-rates 

We  have  seen  in  §  12  how  heredity  enables  selection 
to  establish  permanently  modified  types.  The  last  topic 
I  shall  deal  with  will  be  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  selective  and  the  non-selective 
death-rates.  Now  by  natural  selection  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  certain  individuals  better  suited  by  their  con- 
stitution— i.e,  by  the  numerical  values  of  the  complex  of 
organs  and  characters  which  form  their  individuality — to 
their  environment  survive  longer,  and  so  are  better  able 
to  reproduce  themselves  and  protect  for  a  longer  period 
their  offspring.  To  assert  that  natural  selection  does  not 
exist  is  to  assert  that  the  whole  death-rate  is  non-selective  ; 
or  that  it  is  not  a  function  of  the  constitution,  the  char- 
acters and  organs  of  the  individual.  Looked  at  from 
this  standpoint,  every  medical  practitioner,  every  careful 
observer  of  nature,  has  seen  selection  at  work.  It  be- 
comes, indeed,  almost  a  truism.  All  that  really  remains 
for  us  to  do  is  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  selective  and  non-selective  death-rates  for  individuals 
living  under  sensibly  the  same  environment ;  this  will 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  quantitative  intensity  of  natural 
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selection.  Now  we  can  answer  this  problem  in  two  ways. 
First,  we  may  take  any  organ  and  determine  whether  the 
death-rate  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  this  organ  measured 
in  any  manner  whatever.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  method  were  the  results  not  apt  to  be  screened  by  other 
factors.  We  have,  again,  the  difficulty  of  correlated  organs 
(see  pp.  406-7  and  437)  appearing.  Even  if  we  have  hit 
upon  some  organ  upon  which  vitality  directly  and  sensibly 
depends,  we  have  to  meet  difficulties  due  to  growth  and 
to  differences  of  age  among  the  individuals  dealt  with. 
Indeed,  resistance  to  disease,  health,  and  vitality  in  a  given 
environment  may  depend  very  largely  on  the  complex  inter- 
relationships of  a  whole  series  of  organs  and  characters. 

We  accordingly  turn  to  the  second  method  in  which 
no  attempt  is  made  to  select  any  particular  organ,  but  we 
take  pairs  of  individuals  having  some  general  resemblance 
in  their  whole  complex  of  organs  and  characters,  and 
correlate  their  fitness  for  surviving  under  practically  the 
same  conditions  of  life.  Now  pairs  of  relatives  or  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  are  precisely  such  individuals. 
If  there  were  no  selective  death-rate,  there  would  be  no 
correlation  between  the  ages  at  death  of,  say,  brothers. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no  non-selective  death- 
rate  we  might  reasonably  suppose  duration  of  life  would 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  correlation  between  the  durations 
of  life  of  pairs  of  brothers  about  the  .4  we  have  observed 
in  the  case  of  stature,  forearm,  cephalic  index,  coat-colour, 
eye -colour,  etc  The  reduction  of  the  observed  corre- 
lation from  .4  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  death-rates.  In  order  to  determine 
this  point  the  ages  at  death  of  1000  pairs  of  brothers 
were  extracted  from  the  Peerage,^  as  representing  material 
under  practically  the  same  environment  Minors  were 
excluded,  as  being  often  omitted  from  the  record,  so  that 
we  are  dealing  practically  with  pairs  of  brothers  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  reproduction.  A  correlation  table 
was  then  formed,  precisely  in  the  manner  described  on 

'  R^ytU  S$cuiys  I*r9tMdi$igSf  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  291,  Bcetoa  ind  PcAnoo. 

32 
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PP-  394-99»and  the  correlation  between  fraternal  durations 
of  life  was  found  to  be : — 

.2602  ±  .0216. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  regression  line  is  actu- 
ally drawn  to  bring  the  matter  closely  home  to  the  reader. 
The  broken  line  gives  by  its  circles  the  observations, 
that  is  the  mean  age  of  death  of  the  array  of  brothers  corre- 
sponding to  a  man  who  dies  at  a  given  age.  The  mean 
age  at  death  of  men  not  dying  as  minors  is  60.97  years. 
But  if  a  man  have  a  brother,  dying,  for  example,  at  77.5 
years,  his  probable  age  at  death  will  be  65  years,  or  he 
will  be  likely  to  live  four  years  longer  than  the  general 
population  mean.  The  line  hk  corresponds  to  the  re- 
gression line  with  a  slope  of  .2602  ;  the  line  /;;/  is  the 
regression  line  with  the  theoretical  slope  of  .4.  The  non- 
selective death-rate  has  swung  Im  round  to  the  position  hk. 
This  reduction  in  correlation  will  give  us  an  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  non-selective  death-rate. 

To  determine  this  we  proceed  as  follows :  Let  N  be 

the  number  of  pairs  of  brothers,  and  let  -  of  N  be  the 

number  of  men  out  of  N,  whose  death  is  not  a  function 

of  their  characters  and  organs.     Then  in  the  record   -N 

of  one  set  of    N   brothers   will   have  a  duration  of  life 

which  is  no  function  of  their  constitution,  while   '^^N 

ft 

will  have    a   duration   recorded,   which  is    a  function  of 
their  constitution.     The  same  holds   for  the  second  set 

of  brothers.     Hence  in  the  record  '-^^  x  ^^  x  N  pairs  of 

brothers  will  exhibit  correlation  in   their  ages  at  death, 

and  the  remainder  N — -  X  -  --  x  N  will  not     Thus  we 

fi  n 

have  a  mixture  of  correlated  and  uncorrelated  material  in 
the  above  proportions,  and  accordingly  the  correlation  .4 

#ff  ^  f  #ff  ^  T 

will  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  — —  x  — —  N  /(?  N ;  but  this 
reduction  is  to  be  .2602.      Hence 

.2602 


\   «  /   "    .4 
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whence  we  find  ^  =  -2  about.  Thus  the  non -selective 
death-rate  is  about  20  per  cent,  the  selective  death-rate 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  death-nite.     Talcing  fathers 
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and  sons,  who  do  not  live'  so  nearly  as  brothers  under  the 
same  environment,  a  like  investigation  for  the  separate 
series  showed  a  selective  death-rate  amounting  to  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  death-rate.     Thus  we  see  that 
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the  selective  death-rate  in  man  has  a  most  substantial 
value.  No  reader  who  has  appreciated  these  figures  can 
possibly  agree  with  the  statement  with  regard  to  natural 
selection  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1 894/  that  "  no  man, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  seen  it  at  work."  It  is  at  work, 
and  at  work  among  civilised  men,  where  intra-group 
struggle,  ix,  autogeneric  selection,  is  largely  suspended, 
with  an  intensity  of  a  most  substantial  kind.  Of  the 
existence  of  natural  selection  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  require  careful  experiments  and  observation  to  indicate 
the  rapidity  of  its  action.  In  a  few  years  we  may  hope  no 
longer  to  hear  natural  selection  spoken  of  as  hypothetical, 
but  rather  to  listen  to  a  statement  of  its  quantitative 
measure  for  various  organisms  under  divers  environments. 

§  I  5. — Concluding  Remarks 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  author  through  the 
somewhat  difficult  quantitative  discussions  of  this  and  the 
previous  chapters,  will  probably  arise  from  the  perusal 
with  the  conviction  that  biology  is  almost  as  exact  as  any 
branch  of  physical  science.  Our  knowledge  of  atoms  and 
our  application  of  atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses  to 
problems  in  heat,  elasticity,  and  cohesion  is  essentially 
based  on  statistics  of  average  conduct.  Corpuscles  in 
each  other's  presence  are  supposed  to  obey  certain  laws  of 
motion,  but  no  explanation  has  hitherto  been  given  of 
these  laws.  So  it  is  with  vital  units ;  they  vary,  why 
they  vary  we  know  not,  and  we  explain  nothing  by 
attributing  it  to  bathmic  influences.^  As  we  can  predict 
little  or  nothing  of  the  individual  atom,  so  we  can  predict 
little  or  nothing  of  the  individual  vital  unit.  We  can 
deal  only  with  statistics  of  average  conduct  We  have 
laws  of  variation  and  laws  of  heredity,  in  themselves  quite 
as  general  and  as  deflnitan  as  the  majority  of  those  we 
meet  with  in  physics.  The  object  of  the  naturalist  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  i,e,  to  replace  the  longer  and  more 

^  Presidential  Address ;  British  Association,  Oxford,  1894. 
'  Bathmic  is  only  a  convenient  word  to  distinguish  inherent  from  environ- 
mental influences. 
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complex  descriptions  by  mofc  comprclicnsivc  and  simpler 
descriptions — to  discover  in  variation,  growth,  and  heredity, 
facts  which  can  be  described  by  a  few  formula*,  nay,  if 
l>ossible,  by  one  brief  formula.  And  now  that  quantitative 
methods  as  accurate  as  those  of  the  physicist — arc 
being  applied  to  life,  we  need  not  despair  of  rapid  pro- 
gress in  this  direction. 

As  to  the  problem  of  evolution  itself,  we  are  learning 
to  sec  it  under  a  new  light.  Natural  selection  combined 
with  sexual  selection  and  heredity  is  actually  at  work 
changing  types.  We  have  quantitative  evidence  of  its 
effects  in  many  directions.  The  problem  of  evolution 
can  no  longer  be  parodied  by  asking,*  **  What  is  to  secure 
that  two  individuals  of  opposite  sexes  in  the  primeval 
forest  who  have  been  both  accidentally  blessed  with  the 
same  advantageous  variation  shall  meet,  and  transmit  by 
inheritance  that  variation  to  their  successors  ? "  Varia- 
tions do  not  occur  acddentally  or  in  isolated  instances  ; 
autogamic  and  assortative  mating  are  realities,  and  the 
problem  of  the  near  future  is  not  whether  Darwinism  is  a 
reality,  but  what  is  quantitatively  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  working  and  has  worked.  If  that  problem  shou  be 
answered  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  accordance  th  tl 
of  the  earth  as  fixed  by  certain  physicists,  it  by  1  is 
follows  that  it  is  biology  which  will  have  to  ret  e  its 
steps.  When  the  rate  is  determined,  it  11  as  :act 
in  its  nature  as  physical  appreciations  ;  1  it  I  a 
question  of  superior  logic,  and  not  of  tl  riority 

the  "exact"  over  the  "descriptive"  i  ices  1  ch  will 
have  to  settle  any  disagreement  of  biol      f  and       ^sics. 

This  is,  however,  for  the  future ;  in  the  it  t 

unsolved  problems  are,  indeed,  fairly  numerous  ai 
portant — but   they  are   so   in   all  k 

Luckily  the  statistical  method  indt<     es  in  < 

direct  plan  of  attack.     Of  all  these  I  1 

the  differentiation  of  maximum   fertility,  t       c  n 

between  va '        s  of  gn      h  sai      t     i^       d, 

and  t  ity  01  t      ac         of  ti 

•  Oslo 
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three  of  the    most  basal    for   our  further   knowledge   of 
evolution. 

SUMMARY 

While  in  the  previous  chapter  we  have  discussed  how  variation  and  selection 
are  to  be  quantitatively  measured,  we  have  in  this  applied  similar  methods  to 
other  phases  of  the  exact  theory  of  evolution.  The  possibility  of  differentia- 
tion as  distinct  from  mere  change  of  type  is  seen  to  depend  (i.)  on  the  dis- 
appearance or  non-cxbtence  of  pangamic  mating;  (ii.)  on  the  contemporary 
differentiation  of  the  type  of  maximum  fertility.  That  the  distribution  of 
fertility  is  not  random,  and  that  even  in  mankind  mating  is  far  from  pangamic 
have  been  .quantitatively  demonstrated.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  heredity  fixes 
the  results  reached  by  selection,  we  have  considered  the  quantitative  treatment 
of  inheritance  and  illustrated  by  numerical  examples  the  intensity  of  heredity. 
Our  methods  enable  us  to  determine  some  of  the  laws  of  prepotency  and 
dismiss  as  highly  improbable  any  theory  of  steady  telegonic  influence.  Ap- 
plied to  fertility  we  discover  that  it  is  an  inherited  character,  and  conclude 
that  reproductive  selection  has  far-reaching  influence  not  only  on  the  evolution 
of  types  of  wild  life,  but  upon  important  social  problems.  Dealing  with  the 
influence  of  two  parents  and  afterwards  of  the  entire  ancestry,  we  conclude 
that  any  amount  of  selection  will  not  reduce  the  variability  of  a  race  more 
than  some  lo  or  1 1  per  cent,  so  far  as  normal  variations  are  concerned  ;  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  previously  noted  fact  that  individual  variability  amounts 
to  some  80  per  cent  of  racial  variability,  leads  us  to  consider  variation  as  a 
permanent  attribute  of  living  forms  which  can  hardly  have  been  substantially 
modified  since  the  beginnings  of  life.  In  the  same  manner  we  find  heredity 
intimately  associated  with  variation  in  the  individual,  and  not  differing  very 
substantially  as  we  pass  from  one  character  to  a  second,  or  from  one  to  another 
form  of  life.  We  conclude  that  variation  and  inheritance  rather  precede  than 
follow  evolution,  they  are,  at  present,  one  fundamental  mystery  of  the  vital  unit. 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  inheritance — the  blended  and  the  exclusive — we  see  that  the 
first  leads  us  up  to  the  great  principle  of  regression  and  the  second  to  that  of 
reversion.  These  two  factors  of  evolution,  regression  and  reversion,  are 
shown  with  much  probability  to  obey  simple  quantitative  laws.  Applying  the 
principle  of  regression  in  the  case  of  continuously  selected  stock,  we  see  how 
the  laws  of  heredity  enable  us  to  establish  breeds  and  obtain  permanent  differ- 
ences of  type,  thus  selection  for  six  generations  will  enable  us  to  reach  a 
permanent  type  with  less  than  2  per  cent  divergence  from  the  selected  tjrpe. 
Accordingly  in  rapidly  breeding  animals  the  effect  of  natural  selection  can 
exhibit  itself  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  myth  of  degeneration  following  on 
panmixia  is  dissolved.  Taking  man  as  a  case  in  which  the  intra-group- 
struggle  for  existence  is  largely  suspended,  we  have  made  an  endeavour  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  the  selective  and  non-selective  death-rates. 
The  problem  is  seen  to  reduce  to  that  of  ascertaining  ^  how  far  inheritance 
of  the  duration  of  life  extends.  In  some  80  per  cent  of  cases  we  find  the 
death-rate  to  be  selective,  and  thus  conclude  that  even  in  man  natural 
selection  is  an  important  factor.     The  difficulties  which  still  meet  us  in  the 
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licld  of  evolution  liy  natural  selection,  comluned  with  sexual  selection  and 
heredity,  seem  especially  to  centre  round  differentiation  of  maximum  fertility 
and  the  actual  rate  of  selection  with  change  of  environment.  But  even  here 
the  quantitative  method  sup;j;ests  how  in  the  near  future  we  can  ho|>e  for 
definite  solutions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  Darwinism  is  or  is  not  an 
hypothesis  describing  progressive  change  in  living  forms — practically  all  its 
factors  have  l)een  now  shown  to  have  quantitative  reality.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  rait  of  effective  change,  and  when  the  biologists  are  in  a  position  to  make  a 
definite  draft  on  the  bank  of  time,  their  credit  will  be  just  as  substantial  as 
that  of  the  so-called  exact  sciences. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF   THE   SCIENCES 

§  I . — Summary  as  to  the  Material  of  Science 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  Grammar  we  saw  that  science 
claims  for  its  heritage  the  whole  domain  to  which  the 
word  knowledge  can  Be  legitimately  applied ;  that  it 
refuses  to  admit  any  co-heirs  to  its  possessions,  and  asserts 
that  its  own  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  research  are 
the  sole  profitable  modes  of  cultivation,  the  only  tillage 
from  which  we  can  reach  a  harvest  of  truth  unchoked  by 
dogmatic  tares.  In  the  further  course  of  our  volume  we 
have  seen  that  knowledge  is  essentially  a  description  and 
not  an  explanation — that  the  object  of  science  is  to  de- 
scribe in  conceptual  shorthand  the  routine  of  our  past 
experience,  with  a  view  of  predicting  our  future  experience. 
The  work  of  science  viewed  from  the  psychological  stand- 
point is  thus  essentially  that  of  association,  and  from  the 
physical  standpoint  the  development  of  the  various  ex- 
citatory connections  between  the  several  portions  of  the 
cortex  or  the  centres  of  brain  activity.  We  have  im- 
mediate sense-impressions  ;  these  are  in  part  retained  as 
stored  sense-impresses,  and  are  capable  of  being  revived 
by  kindred  immediate  sense-impressions.  From  the  stored 
sense-impresses  we  form  by  association  conceptions,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  real  limits  to  perceptual  processes. 
These  conceptions  are  in  the  latter  case  only  ideal  symbols, 
conceptual  shorthand  by  aid.  of  which  we  index  or  classify 
immediate  sense- impressions,  stored  sense -impresses,  or 
other  conceptions   themselves.       This   is    the   process   of 
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scientific  thought,  which  probably  has  for  its  physical 
aspect  the  development  or  establishment  of  what  the 
physiologist  would  term  **  commissural "  links  between  the 
physical  centres  of  thought.* 

To  recognise  that  the  contents  of  the  mind  thus  ulti- 
mately take  their  origin  in  sense-impressions,  and  in  our 
modes  of  perceiving  sense- impressions,  may  indeed  limit 
the  material  which  we  have  to  classify,  by  removing,  for 
example,  natural  theology  and  metaphysics  from  the  field 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  still  does  not  render  the  task  of 
classifying  the  various  departments  of  science  an  easy  one. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  approach  any  definite  range  of 
perceptual  experience,  we  feel  at  once  the  need  of  a 
specialist  to  tell  us  •*  the  lie  of  the  land  " — to  describe  to 
us  how  it  is  related  to  surrounding  districts  and  what  are 
the  exact  bearings  of  the  corresponding  branch  of  science 
on  other  problems  of  life  and  mind.  The  development  of 
the  embryo  before  birth  may  be  a  reproduction  in  minia- 
ture of  the  evolution  of  the  species  ;  the  changes  of  minute 
microscopic  organisms  may  be  crucial  for  theories  of 
heredity  or  of  disease  which  involve  momentous  results 
for  sociology ;  the  mathematician  carried  along  on  his 
flood  of  symbols,  dealing  apparently  with  purely  formal 
truths,  may  still  reach  results  of  endless  importance  for 
our  description  of  the  physical  universe.  Such  possibilities 
suffice  to  show  how  incaF>able  any  individual  scientist 
must  nowadays  be  of  truly  measuring  the  importance  of 
each  separate  branch  of  science  and  of  seeing  its  relation 
to  the  whole  of  human  knowledge.  An  adequate  classifi- 
cation could  only  be  reached  by  a  group  of  scientists 
having  a  wide  appreciation  of  each  other's  fields,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  branches  of  learning. 
They  must  further  be  endowed  with  sympathy  and  patience 
enough  to  work  out  a  scheme  in  combination.  Their 
labours  would,  indeed,  in  course  of  time,  come  to  have 

'  The  extent  to  which  the  UcalUaiwm  of  the  oentfcs  of  thought  or  of  the 
different  elements  of  consciousoett  has  already  proceeded  would  be  brought 
home  to  the  reader  bjr  even  a  cursory  inspection  of  H.  C  Bastlan :  T%* 
Brmin  at  an  Orgam  if  Mind  (pp.  477.700) ;  or  J.  Roas :  On  ApkmsU 
(especially  pp.  87-127). 
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only  historical  value,  but  their  scheme  would  have  very 
great  interest  as  a  map  of  the  field  already  covered  by 
science  and  as  a  suggestion  to  the  lay  reader  of  the  in- 
numerable highways  and  byways  by  which  we  are  gradu- 
ally but  surely  reaching  truth. 

S  2. — Bacon's  "  Intellectual  Globe  " 

^  I 

Failing    such    combined    action    on    the   part  of  our  / 

scientific  leaders,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  to  what  indi- 
vidual thinkers  have  done  by  way  of  classifying  the 
sciences,  and  in  the  first  place  we  ought  at  least  to  refer 
to  three  well-known  philosophers  who  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  at  length.  I  mean  to  Francis  Bacon,  Auguste 
Comte,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Bacon  has  given  us  a  classification  of  the  sciences  in 
his  0/  the  Dignity  and  Advancement  of  Learnings  and  in 
his  Description  of  the  Intellectual  Globe^  which  were  origin- 
ally intended  as  parts  of  that  Instanratio  Magna  by  which 
human  knowledge  was  to  be  revolutionised.  But  Bacon, 
like  many  another  reformer,  was  the  product  of  the  very 
system  he  denounced.  While  he  saw  the  evils  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism,  he  could  never  quite  free  himself  from  their 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.  His  classification, 
however  interesting  historically,  is  thus  wanting  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  science,  and  we  shall  only  briefly 
summarise  it  here  with  a  view  of  gaining  insight  from  its 
defects. 

Human  learning,  according  to  Bacon,  takes  its  origin 
in  the  three  faculties  of  the  understanding — Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Reason ;  and  upon  this  basis  Bacon 
starts  his  analysis  of  knowledge.  The  accompanying 
scheme,  in  which  I  have  modernised  some  of  the  termin- 
oSogy  and  omitted  some  of  the  details,  represents  Bacon's . 
classification.  The  reader  will  observe  at  once  that  there 
are  no  clear  distinctions  drawn  between  the  material  of 
knowledge  and  knowlefdge  itself,  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  or  between  the  phenomenal  world  and  the  un- 
real   products    of   metaphysical    thought.       Man    is    not 
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classed  under  nature,  and  a  mysterious  P/iiioio/>/iia  Prima 
or  Sapience  is  postulated  which  deals  with  the  "  highest 
stages  of  things,"  divine  and  human.  The  axioms  which 
Bacon  gives  as  specimens  of  this  Sapience  are  not  ver>' 
'suggestive  of  what  this  hitherto  wanting  branch  of  science 


Human  Learning 


would  be  like ;  they  are  either  logical  axioms  or  fanciful 
analogies  between  natural  theology,  physics,  and  morals. 
The  scheme  as  it  stands  is  a  curious  product  of  a  transi- 
tion period  of  thought  With  its  "  errors  of  nature," — 
the  anomies  in  which  nature  is  driven  out  of  its  course 
by  "  the  perverseness,  insolence,  and  frowardness  of 
matter," — and  with  its  "  purified  magic,"  we  recognise  its 
author  as  on  the  fringe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  when 
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we  turn  more  closely  to  his  analysis  of  History  and 
Sociology,  we  feel  that  Bacon's  classification  has  hardly 
been  without  influence  on  the  scheme  of  the  modern 
Spencer.  Indeed,  one  essentially  Baconian  idea  has  been 
adopted  by  Spencer.  This  idea  will  be  found  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learnings  bk.  iii.  chap.  i.  "  The  divisions 
of  knowledge,"  Bacon  writes,  "  are  not  like  several  lines 
that  meet  in  one  angle,  but  are  rather  like  branches  of  a 
tree  that  meet  in  one  stem."  This  idea,  common  to 
Bacon  and  Spencer,  that  the  sciences  spring  from  one 
root,  is  opposed  to  the  view  of  Comte,  who  arranges  the 
sciences  in  a  series  or  staircase. 

§  3. — Comics  "  Hierarchy'* 

Now  in  some  respects  science  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Comte,  not  indeed  for  his  scientific  work,  nor  for  his 
classification  of  the  sciences,  but  because  he  taught  that 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge  is  experience  and  succeeded  in 
impressing  this  truth  on  a  certain  number  of  people  not 
yet  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  possibly  other- 
wise inaccessible  to  it.  The  truth  was  not  a  new  one — 
Bacon  had  recalled  it  to  men's  minds  with  greater  power 
than  Comte  ever  did  ;  it  had  been  essentially  the  creed 
of  the  scientists  who  preceded  and  followed  Comte,  and 
of  whom  the  majority  never  probably  opened  his  writings. 
Yet  because  Comte  repudiated  all  metaphysical  hypotheses 
as  no  contributions  to  knowledge,  and  taught  that  the 
sole  road  to  truth  was  through  science,  he  was  in  so  far 
working  for  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  his  services 
are  not  necessarily  cancelled  by  the  peculiar  religious 
doctrines  which  he  propounded  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life. 

According  to  Comte  there  are  six  fundamental  sciences: 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Sociology,  culminating  in  the  seventh  or  final  science  of 
Morals.  In  the  supreme  science  of  morals  lies  the 
"  synthetical  terminus  of  the  whole  scientific  construction." 
The  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  thus  postulated  suffices  in 
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a  very  obscurely  stated  manner  to  guide  the  Positivist  in 
the  subdivision  of  each  special  science.  For  the  scala 
intelUctiis^  as  propounded  by  Comte,  I  have  been  able  to 
find  in  his  "  System  "  no  more  valid  argument  than  is 
contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  conception  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  from  this  point 
of  view  implies,  at  the  outset,  the  admission  that  the  systematic  study 
of  man  is  logically  and  scientifically  subordinate  to  that  of  Humanity, 
the  latter  alone  unveiling  to  us  the  real  laws  of  the  intelligence  and 
activity.  Paramount  as  the  theory  of  our  emotional  nature,  studied 
in  itself,  must  ultimately  be,  without  this  preliminary  step  it  would 
have  no  consistence.  Morals  thus  objectively  made  dependent  on 
Sociology,  the  next  step  is  easy  and  similar ;  objectively  Sociology 
becomes  dependent  on  Biology,  as  our  cerebral  existence  evidently 
rests  on  our  purely  bodily  life.  These  two  steps  carry  us  on  to  the 
conception  of  Chemistry  as  the  hornud  basis  of  Biology,  since  we 
allow  that  vitality  depends  on  the  general  laws  of  the  combination  of 
matter.  Chemistry,  again,  in  its  turn,  is  objectively  subordinate  to 
Physics,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  which  the  universal  properties  of 
matter  must  always  exercise  on  the  specific  qualities  of  the  different 
subsunces.  Similarly  Physics  become  subordinate  to  Astronomy 
when  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  our  terrestrial 
environment  is  carried  on  in  perpetual  subjection  to  the  conditions  of 
our  planet  as  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Lastly,  Astronomy  is 
subordinated  to  Mathematics  by  virtue  of  the  evident  dependence  of 
the  geometrical  and  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  heavens  on  the 
universal  laws  of  number,  extension  and  motion." 

According  to  Comte,  nothing  can  ever  supersede  the 
need  for  the  individual  "  to  acquire  successively,  as  the 
race  has  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  each  of  the  seven 
phases  which  meet  him  vs^  the  relative  conception  of  the 
order  of  the  world."  It  perhaps  requires  little  critical 
power  to  demolish  a  scheme  so  fanciful  that  mathematics 
are  related  to  physics  through  astronomy,  and  physics  to 
biology  through  chemistry  ! '  What  remains,  indeed,  to 
be  said  of  a  philosopher  who  gravely  asserts  that  the 
study  of  each  science  is  to  be  limited  by  the  requirements 
of  the  one  next  above  it,  in  order  that  we  may  reach  as 
soon  as  possible  the  supreme  science  of  morals,  for,  "  if 

'  How  much,  too,  of  the  real  uodentanding  of  nuithemttical  truths  is 
btsed  00  psychology,  on  a  right  appreciation  of  those  modes  of  perception 
have  feometrical  conceptions  for  ideal  limits  !  (p.  1 79  ei  aq, ). 


.  J 
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carried  further,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  inevitably 
becomes  a  mere  idle  amusement "  ?  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  in  Comte's  staircase  of  the  Intellect  a  purely  fanciful 
scheme,  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  System  of  Positive 
Polity^  is  worthless  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  science.^ 

■ 

§  4. — Spencer's  Classification 

Historically,  however,  Comte  is  an  interesting  link 
between  Bacon  and  Spencer.  For  Comte  deduces  his 
hierarchy  from  fifteen  axiomatic  statements  which  he 
asserts  realise  the  noble  aspiration  of  Bacon  for  a 
Philosopkia  Pri$na  (p.  507),  and  which  were  clearly  not 
only  suggested  by  Bacon's  axioms,  but  surpass  them  in 
want  of  scientific  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  admit  that  the  writings  of  Comte  have  at 
the  very  least  acted  as  a  stimulus — if  only  of  the  irritant 
kind — to  Spencer's  thought*  Much  more  importance  must, 
however,  be  attached  to  Spencer's  than  to  Comte's  scheme 
for  classifying  the  sciences,  in  particular  because  he 
returns  to  Bacon's  notion  of  the  sciences  as  the  branches 
of  a  tree  spreading  out  from  a  common  root,  and  rejects 
the  staircase  arrangement  of  the  Positivist  hierarchy. 
The  root  of  this  tree  is  to  be  sought  in  phenomena,  and 
its  trunk  at  once  divides  into  two  main  branches,  the  one 
corresponding  to  the  sciences  which  deal  solely  with  the 
forms  under  which  phenomena  are  known  to  us,  and  the 
other  to  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the  subject-matter 
of  phenomena.  These,  divisions  are  respectively  those  of 
the  Abstract  and  the  Concrete  Sciences,  The  former 
embraces  Logic  and  Mathematics,  or  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  the  modes  under  which  we  perceive  things  ;  the 
latter  deals  with  the  groups  of  sense-impressions  and  the 

^  The  reader  who  wishes  to  verify  this  conclusion  may  be  referred  to 
Chapter  III.,  **  Definitive  Systematisation  of  the  Positive  Doctrine,"  in  voL 
iv.  of  the  System  of  Positive  Polity ^  translated  by  Congreve  (London,  1877). 
See  for  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  p.  160  et  seq.  Compare  Huxley, 
**  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,"  Lay  Sermons^  Addresses^  <md 
Reviews  (London,.  1 870),  pp.  162-91. 

^  See  his  '*  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte," 
Essays y  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 
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stored  sense-impresses  we  perceive  under  these  modes. 
From  the  standpoint  taken  in  this  Grammar,  namely, 
that  all  science  is  a  conceptual  description,  the  Abstract 
Sciences  must  not  be  considered  as  deah'ng  with  the  space 
and  time  of  p>erccption,  but  rather  with  the  conceptual 
space  (p.  1 70)  and  absolute  time  (p.  1 89)  of  the  scientific 
description.  This  distinction  is  of  importance,  for  Bain 
has  called  in  question  Spencer's  language  about  the 
Abstract  Sciences  by  asking  how  Time  and  Space  can  be 
thought  of  without  afky  concrete  embodiment  whatever, 
i>.  as  empty  forms.  This  objection  holds  with  regard 
to  the  perceptual  modes,  space  and  time,  but  hardly  with 
r^^rd  to  the  conceptual  notions  of  geometrical  space  and 
absolute  time  by  which  the  physicist  represents  these 
modes.  Spencer's  opening  paragraph  on  this  point  may 
be  quoted  : — 

"  Whether  as  some  hold.  Space  and  Time  are  forms  of  Thought  ; 
or  whether  as  I  hold  myself,  they  are  forms  of  Things,  that  have  be- 
come forms  of  Thought]  through  organised  and  inherited  experience 
of  Things ;  it  is  equally  true  that  Space  and  Time  are  contrasted 
absolutely  with  the  existences  disclosed  to  us  in  Space  and  Time ; 
and  that  the  Sciences  which  deal  exclusively  with  Space  and  Time, 
are  separated  by  the  profbundest  of  all  distinctions  from  the  Sciences 
which  deal  with  the  existences  that  Space  and  Txvnt  contain.  Space 
is  the  abstract  of  all  relations  of  coexistence.  Time  is  the  abstract 
of  all  relations  of  sequence.  And  dealing  as  they  do  entirely  with 
relations  of  coexistence  and  sequence  in  their  general  or  special 
forms.  Logic  and  Mathematics  form  a  class  of  the  Sciences  more 
widely  unlike  the  rest,  than  any  of  the  rest  can  be  from  one 
another."  * 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  passage  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  distinctions  between  the  phenomenal 
reality  of  space  and  time,  their  perceptual  modality  and 
their  conceptual  equivalents.  But  what  it  does  bring  out 
is  this,  that  according  to  Spencer  the  latter  or  conceptual 
values  form  the  basis  of  scientific  classification.  And  this 
b  in  complete  agreement  with  the  views  expressed  in  this 
Grammar.  That  Spencer  himself,  admitting  space  and 
time  to  be  forms  of  perception,  yet  considers  them  to  be 

>  ••  The  CUstificatioQ  of  the  Sciences/'  Esutys,  vol.  iiL  p.  10. 
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forms  of  things,  appears  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  that 
unnecessary  duplication,  which  is  met  by  the  canon  that 
we  ought  not  to  multiply  existences  beyond  what  are 
necessary  to  account  for  phenomena.^ 

Turning  to  the  Concrete  Sciences^  or  those  which  deal 
with  phenomena  themselves,  Spencer  makes  a  new 
division  into  Abstract-Concrete  and  Concrete  Sciences ;  the 
former,  he  tells  us,  treat  of  phenomena  "  in  their  elements," 
and  the  latter  of  phenomena  "  in  their  totalities."  This 
leads  him  to  associate  Astronomywx^  Biology  and  Sociology 
rather  than  with  Mechanics  and  Physics.  Such  a  classi- 
fication may  fit  some  verbal  distinction  of  formal  logic, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  one  that  a  student  of  these  subjects 
would  find  helpful  in  directing  his  reading,  or  which  would 
ever  have  been  suggested  by  a  specialist  in  either  physics 
or  astronomy.  But  this  peculiarity  of  Spencer's  system 
which  separates  Astronomy  from  its  nearest  cognates 
Mechanics  and  Physics  is  not  its  only  disadvantage.  His 
third  group  of  Concrete  Sciences  is  again  subdivided  on 
what  he  terms  the  principle  of  the  "  redistribution  of 
force."     This  he  states  fn  the  following  words : — 

*^  A  decreasing  quantity  of  motion,  sensible  or  insensible,  always 
has  for  its  concomitant  an  increasing  aggregation  of  matter,  and 
conversely  an  increasing  quantity  of  motion,  sensible  or  insensible, 
has  for  its  concomitant  a  decreasing  aggregation  of  matter."- 

Now  I  have  cited  this  vague  principle  of  the  "  redis- 
tribution of  force "  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  any  individual  to  attempt  to  classify 
the  sciences  even  if  he  possesses  Spencer's  ability.  For 
this  principle  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  real  foundation 
in  physics,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a  satisfactory 
starting  -  point  for  classifying  the  Concrete  Sciences. 
According  to  Spencer,  where  there  is  increase  of  motion 
there  is  decreasing  aggregation  of  "  matter."  Yet  we  have 
only  to  drop  a  weight  to  see  increase  of  motion  accom- 
panying increased  aggregation  of  "  matter,"  namely,  earth 

*  Entia  non  sunt  multiplUanda  prcttter  tucesiitcUem,  See  Appendix, 
Nott  III,  *  Essay Sy  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 
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and  weight  approaching  each  other.  The  principle  of 
"  redistribution  of  force  "  seems,  so  far  as  1  can  grasp  it  at 
all,  to  flatly  contradict  the  modern  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Indeed  Spencer's  whole  discus- 
sion of  the  physical  sciences  is  one  which  no  |)hysical 
specialist  would  be  able,  were  he  indeed  willing,  to  accept. 
So  I  fancy  it  must  always  be,  when  any  one  individual 
attempts  to  classify  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge. 
At  best  the  result  will  be  suggestive,  but  as  a  complete 
and  consistent  system  it  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  from  Spencer's 
classification,  for  it  combines  the  "  tree  "  system  of  Bacon 
with  Comte's  exclusion  of  theology  and  metaphysics  from 
the  field  of  knowledge.  Especially  in  the  primary  division 
into  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences^  it  provides  us  with 
an  excellent  starting-point. 

§  5. — Precise  and  Synoptic  Sciences 

The  scheme  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  pretends 
to  no  logical  exactness,  but  is  merely  a  rough  outline 
which  attempts  to  show  how  the  various  branches  of 
science  are  related  to  those  fundamental  scientific  concepts, 
conceptual  space,  absolute  time,  motion,  molecule,  atom, 
ether,  variation,  inheritance,  natural  selection,  social  evolu- 
tion, which  have  formed  the  chief  topics  of  earlier  chapters. 
The  writer  is  content  to  call  it  an  enumeration,  if  the 
logician  refuses  it  the  title  of  classification  ;  for  he  readily 
admits  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  where  Bacon, 
Comte,  and  Spencer  have  failed. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  a  scheme,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  points:  Science  is  not  a  mere  catalogue 
of  facts,  but  is  the  conceptual  model  by  which  we  briefly 
resume  our  experience  of  those  facts.  Hence  we  find  that 
many  branches  of  science,  which  call  for  admission  into  a 
practical  classification,  are  in  reality  only  sciences  in  the 
making,  and  correspond   to  the  catalogue  raisonnc  rather 

'  The  gcnn  of  Uib  division  tppemn  alio  to  be  due  to  Bacon  :  mtc  hi^ 
Scheme,  p.  507. 
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than  to  the  complete  conceptual  model.  Their  ultimate 
position,  therefore,  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed.  The  dis- 
tinction between  those  physical  sciences  which  have  been 
reduced  to  a  more  or  less  complete  conceptual  model  and 
those  which  remain  in  the  catalogue  raisonm^  state  has 
been  expressed  by  terming  the  former  Exact  and  the 
latter  Descriptive.  But  since  in  the  present  work  we  have 
learnt  to  look  upon  all  science  as  a  description^  the  distinc- 
tion rather  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  the  synoptic  classi- 
fication has  been  replaced  by  those  brief  conceptual 
r^sumis  that  we  term  scientific  formulae  or  laws.  Thus, 
while  descriptive  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of 
synoptic,  exact  must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  concise  or 
precise,  in  the  sense  of  the  French  prMs.  The  distinction 
is  now  seen  to  be  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable  portions  of  the 
Descriptive  or  Synoptic  Physical  Sciences  already  belong,  or 
are  rapidly  being  transferred  to,  the  Exact  or  Precise 
Physical  Sciences,  Thus  we  shall  find  that,  whenever  we 
begin  to  subdivide  the  main  branches  of  science,  the 
boundaries  are  only  practical  and  not  logical.  The  topics 
classified  in  the  subdivisions  cross  and  recross  these 
boundaries ;  and  although  in  the  tables  below  most 
sciences  have  been  entered  in  one  place  only,  they  fre- 
quently belong  to  two  or  more  divisions  at  once.  Hence 
in  the  inter-relationship  of  the  sciences  and  their  continual 
growth  lies  the  fact  of  the  empirical  and  tentative  character 
of  all  schemes  of  classification.  In  so  far  as  every  branch 
of  science  passes,  at  one  or  more  points,  not  only  into  the 
domain  of  adjacent,  but  even  of  distant  branches,  we  see 
a  certain  justification  for  Comte's  assertion  that  the  study 
of  one  science  involves  a  previous  study  of  other  branches  ; 
but  this  justification  in  itself  is  no  argument  for  the  truth 
of  his  fantastic  "hierarchy"  of  sciences  (p.  508). 

§  6. — Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences.     Abstract  Science 

Like  Spencer,  we   may  begin  by  distinguishing  in  the 
sciences  two  groups — the  Abstract  and  the  Concrete.     The 
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former  ♦jroiip  deals  with  the  conceptual  equivalents  of  the 
modes  under  which  the  perceptive  faculty  discriminates 
objects,  the  latter  with  the  conccj)ts  by  aid  of  which  we 
describe  the  contents  of  perception.  We  have  then,  to 
start  with,  the  followint^  division  : — 

Perceptions  (ScnbC-Imprcssioni  and  Stored  Impresses). 


Modes  of  Percepiion.  Con/en/s  of  Perception. 

Abstract  Science.  Concrete  Science. 

Now  the  two  modes  in  which  we  perceive  things  apart, 
or  discriminate  groups  of  sense- impressions,  are  time  and 
space.  Hence  Abstrcut  Scietue  may  deal  with  the  general 
relations  of  discrimination,  applying  to  both  time  and 
space  without  specialising  the  mode  of  perception  ;  or  it 
may  refer  in  particular  to  space  or  to  time  or  to  their 
mixed  mode,  motion.  The  general  relations  of  discrimi- 
nation may  be  either  qualitative  or  quantitative.  The 
former  branch  is  termed  Logic ^  and  discusses  the  general 
laws  by  which  we  identify  and  discriminate  things,  or 
what  arc  frequently  termed  the  laws  of  thought.  A 
fundamental  part  of  logic  is  the  study  of  the  right  use  of 
language,  the  clear  definition  and,  if  needful,  invention  of 
terms, — Ortltology.  The  object  of  the  present  Grammar 
has  been  chiefly  to  show  how  a  want  of  clear  definition 
has  led  to  the  metaphysical  obscurities  of  modem  science. 

Both  Time  and  Space  lead  us  at  once  to  the  conception 
oi '  quantity  ^or  number,  and  we  thus  have  a  large  and 
important  branch  of  Abstrcut  Science  which  deals  with  the 
laws  of  quantity.  Now  quantity  may  be  either  discrete 
and  definite,  like  the  numbers  of  arithmetic  8,  100,  '/d* 
"/^,  etc,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  town,  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  a  room  ;  or  it  may  be  continuous  and 
changing  with  other  quantities — for  example,  like  the 
height  of  the  barometer  with  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
stature  or  weight  of  a  man  with  his  age,  the  position 
or  speed  of  a  body  with  the  time.  We  thus  have  a  dis- 
tinction between  discrete  quantity  and  quantity  capable  of 
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ijradual  variation  or  change.  Among  the  sciences  which 
deal  especially  (if  not  entirely)  with  discrete  quantity,  the 
best  known  are  probably  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ;  but 
there  are  a  number  of  others  we  ought  to  briefly  note. 
We  want  to  know  how  to  measure  quantity  and  what 
errors  are  likely  to  arise  in  its  measurement.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  discussion  of  probable  and  average 
quantities,  dealing  with  cases  where  we  cannot  measure 
individual  quantity,  but  only  approximate  and  average 
results.  Hence  arise  the  Theory  of  Measurement^  Tiuory 
of  Errors^  Theory  of  Probability^  Tlicory  of  Statistics^ 
etc. 

Passing  to  change  in  quantity,  we  remark  that  if  one 
quantity  varies  with  another  it  is  said  to  be  2i  function  of 
the  second.  Thus  temperature  is  a  function  of  time  and 
of  position,  brightness  of  distance,  and  speed  of  time.  To 
understand  the  mutual  relationship  of  quantities  which  are 
functions  of  each  other  is  the  scope  of  sciences  like  the 
Theory  of  Functions,  which  teaches  us  how  functions  can 
be  represented  and  handled.  Examples  of  this  representa- 
tion will  be  found  in  our  chapter  on  the  Geometry  of 
Motion,  Figs.  lO  and  13.  Special  branches  are  the 
Differential  Calculus  or  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  which  deals 
with  the  rates  of  change,  and  of  which  we  have  had 
examples  in  determining  speed  and  curvature  (pp.  2 1 5 
and  226) ;  and  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  Calculus  of  Sums, 
which  passes  from  the  relation  between  the  rates  back  to 
the  relation  between  the  changing  quantities,  and  of  which 
we  have  had  an  example  in  the  process  of  summation  by 
which  we  passed  from  acceleration  as  a  function  of  position 
to  the  map  of  the  path  of  a  moving  body  (p.  232). 

We  next  turn  to  the  special  relations  of  Space,  and 
we  note  that  conceptual  space  may  be  considered  from 
two  standpoints.  We  may  deal  solely  with  the  relative 
position  of  points  and  lines  and  surfaces  without  taking 
any  quantitative  measurements  of  distances,  areas,  or 
volumes.  This  forms  a  very  important  and  valuable  sub- 
division of  Geometry,  which  has  been  much  developed  of 
recent  years   and   has  been   largely   used    by   theoretical 
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writers  c»n  various  br.inchcs  of  engineering  practice.  It  is 
termed  Descriptive  Gcometr)*^  or  the  Geometry  of  Position, 
and  a  branch  of  it,  probably  famih'ar  to  the  reader,  is 
Perspective  Geometry.  On  the  quantitative  or  measuring 
side  of  the  special  space  division  of  Abstract  Science,  we 
(leal  with  size,  and  find  such  subdivisions  as  Metrical 
Geometry — of  which  a  large  part  of  Euclid's  Elements  is 
constituted, —  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration, 

The  second  branch  of  special  relations  ought  to  deal 
with  Time,  but  as  in  reality  all  our  spacial  discrimination 
is  associated  with  time,  so  all  our  temporal  discrimination 
is  associated  with  space ;  we  do  in  actual  perception 
separate  all  things  in  both  time  and  space  concurrently, 
for  the  immediate  groups  of  sense-impressions  are  not 
really  simultaneous,  and  most  things  perceived  in  space 
are  **  constructs  "  involving  stored  sense-impresses  (pp.  42, 
183).  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  special  re- 
lations of  Time,  we  are  referring  to  that  discrimination 
by  sequence  which  we  term  change,  and  of  which  the 
fundamental  element  is  really  the  time-mode  of  perception 
— conceptually  we  are  referring  to  change  as  measured  in 
Absolute  Time  (pp.  189,  241).  When  changes  are  not 
measured  quantitatively,  but  only  described  qualitatively, 
we  require  a  theory  by  aid  of  which  we  may  accurately 
observe  and  describe  such  changes.  We  want  not  only  a 
scientific  theory  of  measurement,  but  a  scientific  theory  of 
observation  and  description.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
organic  phenomena  of  all  sorts  it  requires  a  scientific  train- 
ing not  only  to  know  what  it  is  essential  to  observe,  but 
how  what  has  been  observed  should  be  described.  Some 
discussion  of  the  Tluories  of  Observation  and  Description 
are  g^ven  in  treatises  on  Logic,  but  they  seem  capable  of 
much  more  complete  treatment  than  they  have  at  present 
received.* 

The  last  branch  of  Abstract  Science  to  which  we  must 
refer  is  the  quantitative  side  of  change.     Thus  we  may 

'  One  of  the  best  prmctical  trainings  in  Ohsert*aii0M  and  Dfscrif^icH  is  thtt 
to  be  obtained  by  a  clinical  clerk  in  a  hospital  ward.  Another  good  training, 
I  have  noticed,  is  almost  unconsciously  acquired  by  the  careful  sketcher  or 
painter  of  flowers  and  trees. 
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consider  change  in  position  and  develop  a  theory  of  the 
motion  of  conceptual  bodies  without  reference  to  the 
special  structures  and  special  types  of  motion  by  which 
wc  conceptualise  change  in  phenomena.  This  branch  of 
science  is  termed  Kinematics,  or  the  Geometry  of  Motion, 
and,  on  account  of  its  fundamental  importance,  has  been 
somewhat  fully  discussed  in  our  Chapter  VI,  It  has 
made  very  great  advances  in  recent  years,  and  not  only 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint ;  in  cases  of  constrained 
motion  it  has  become  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  the 
practical   construction   of  machines.'       Closely   allied   to 
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Kinetnatics,  if  not  more  properly  a  branch  of  them,  wc 
have  a  science  which  deals  with  change  in  size  and  shape. 
This  is  the  Theory  of  Strains,  and  it  has  a  wide  applica- 
tion in  the  conceptual  description  of  many  portions  of 
physics  (p.  202). 

With  this  we  complete  our  review  of  Abstract  Science. 

,  Leipiie, 
1888-     "     ■    " 
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\Vc  sec  that  it  embraces  all  that  is  usually  i^roupcd  as 
Logic  and  Pure  MaiJicmatics.  In  these  branciics  we  deal 
with  conceptual  modes  of  discrimination  ;  and  since  the 
concc[)ts  formed  are  in  general  narrowly  defined  and  free 
from  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  contents  of  perception, 
we  are  able  to  reason  with  great  preciseness,  so  that  the 
results  of  these  sciences  are  absolutely  valid  for  all  that 
falls  under  their  definitions  and  axioms.  On  this  account 
the  branches  of  Abstract  Science  are  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  Exact  Sciences,  I  have  summarised  our  classifica- 
tion in  the  scheme  on  the  opposite  page. 

§  7. — Concrete  Science,     Inorganic  Phenomena 

Passing  from  Abstract  to  Concrete  Science,  or  to  the 
contents  of  perception,  we  recall  the  distinction  which  has 
been  made  in  our  Chapter  IX.  between  the  living  and  the 
lifeless,  or  between  Organic  and  Inorganic  Phenomena.  So 
long  as  we  have  no  perceptual  experience  of  the  genesis 
of  the  living  from  the  lifeless  we  obtain  a  clear  partition 
of  Cofurete  Science  by  dividing  it  into  branches  dealing 
respectively  with  Inorganic  and  Organic  Plunomena.  The 
sciences  which  deal  with  inorganic  phenomena  are  termed, 
as  a  whole,  the  Physical  Sciences. 

The  first  subdivision  of  these  sciences  may  be  referred 
to  the  distinction  we  have  already  drawn  between  the 
Exact  Physical  Sciences  and  the  Descriptive  Physical  Sciences^ 
or  as  we  will  term  them  the  Precise  and  the  Synoptic 
Physical  Sciences  (p.  5  1 4).  Thus  we  find  that  astronomers 
are  able  to  predict  the  precise  time  on  a  given  day 
of  a  given  year  at  which  Venus  will  appear  to  an 
observer  at  a  given  position  on  the  Earth's  surface  to 
begin  its  transit  over  the  Sun's  disc  On  the  other  hand, 
we  discover  by  everyday  experience  that  the  predictions 
as  to  the  weather  due  to  the  Meteorological  Office  and 
published  in  the  daily  newspapers  frequently  turn  out  in- 
correct, or  are  only  approximately  verified.  This  distinc- 
tion between  Astronomy  and  Meteorology  is  just  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Precise  and  the  Synoptic  Sciences.     In 
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the  one  case  we  have  not  only  a  rational  classification  of 
facts,  but  we  have  been  able  to  conceive  a  brief  formula, 
the  law  of  gravitation,  which  accurately  resumes  these 
facts.  We  have  succeeded  in  constructing,  by  aid  of  ideal 
particles,  a  conceptual  mechanism  which  describes  astro- 
nomical changes.  In  the  other  case  we  may  or  may  not 
have  reached  a  perfect  classification  of  facts,  but  we 
certainly  have  not  been  able  to  formulate  our  perceptual 
experience  in  a  mechanism,  or  conceptual  motion,  which 
would  enable  us  to  prcTcisely  predict  the  future.  The 
Precise  and  the  Synoptic  Physical  Sciences,  respectively, 
correspond  very  closely  to  the  phenomena,  of  which  we 
have  constructed  a  conceptual  model  by  aid  of  elementary 
corpuscles  having  ideal  motions,  and  to  the  phenomena 
which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  such  a  conceptual 
description.  The  process  of  analysing  inorganic  phenomena 
by  aid  of  ideal  elementary  motions  forms  the  topic  of 
Applied  Mathematics}  This  science  is  therefore  a  link 
between  the  theory  of  pure  motion  as  discussed  in  Abstract 
Science  and  the  motions  of  those  ideal  corpuscles  which 
most  closely  conceptualise  the  sequences  of  inorganic  pheno- 
mena as  discussed  in  the  precise  branch  of  Concrete  Science. 
Where  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  analysing  com- 
plex changes  into  ideal  motions,  or  have  only  done  so  in 
part — describing  without  quantitative  calculation  the 
general  results  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from 
such  motions — there  we  are  dealing  with  the  Synoptic 
Physical  Sciences,  Thus  Synoptic  Physical  Science  is 
rather  Precise  Physical  Science  in  the  making  than  quali- 
tatively distinct  from  it.  It  embraces  large  classifications 
of  facts  which  we  are  continually  striving  to  resume  in 
simple  formulae  or  laws,  and,  as  usual,  these  laws  are  laws 
of  motion.  Thus  considerable  portions  of  the  Synoptic 
Physical  Sciences  are  already  precise,  or  in  process  of 
becoming  precise.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  and  Mineralogy,      So  much,  indeed,  is  this 

'  **  And  as  for  the  mixed  Mathematics,  I  may  only  make  this  prediction, 
that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  more  kinds  of  them  as  nature  grows  further  dis- 
closed " — a  prophecy  of  Bacon's  which  has  been  fully  justiHe<l. 
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tlu'  case  with  Clictnistry  that  the  reader  will  fimi  that  I 
have  included  Tluoretical  Chemistry  and  Spi'itrum  Analy- 
sis under  the  head  of  Precise  t^hysiial  Siietiec, 

Turning  to  tin-  system  of  corj)uscles,  with  which  we 
have  dealt  in  Chapter  \'III.,  we  find  in  them  an  excellent 
basis  for  classifying  the  Precise  J*/tysical  Scieuies.  In  the 
first  place  wc  have  the  particle  and  groups  of  particles 
forming  bodies.  The  division  of  Physics  dealing  with 
the  motion  of  particles  or  bodies,  or  of  molecules  in  bulk, 
is  termed  Molar  Physics  from  the  Latin  word  moles,  a 
mass  or  bulk.  In  Moltir  Physics  we  deal  with  the  motion 
which  conceptualises  the  changes  of  position  in  bodies  at 
the  surface  of  the  Earth,  Meclumics  ;  with  the  motion 
which  conceptualises  the  changes  in  the  planetary  system, 
Planetary  Pheoiy ;  and  with  the  motion  by  which  we 
describe  changes  in  the  configuration  of  a  planet  and  its 
satellites.  Lunar  Tluory, 

After  the  particle  we  deal  with  the  molecule,  and 
under  Molecular  Physics  treat  especially  of  those  pheno- 
mena which  can  be  conceptualised  by  the  relative  motion 
of  molecules.  Here  we  have  to  consider  the  Elasticity, 
Plasticity.  Viscosity,  and  Cohesion  of  gaseous,  fluid,  and 
solid  bodies.  By  aid  of  the  motion  of  molecules  we  treat 
of  the  phenomena  of  Sound,  the  formation  of  crystals  or 
Crystallography,  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  the  relative 
motion  of  the  parts  of  liquids  and  gases.  Hydromechanics, 
Aeromechanics,  and  the  Theory  of  tJie  Tides,  the  theory  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  in  gases,  or  the  Kinetic 
Tluory  of  Gases,  etc. 

Passing  to  a  still  simpler  corpuscle,  the  atom,  we  reach 
Atomic  Physics.  The  motions  wc  attribute  to  the  concept 
atom  form  the  basis  of  Tluoretical  Chemistry,  and  of  the 
scientific  description  of  those  wonderful  lines  which 
appear  in  the  light,  transmitted  or  produced  by  any 
chemical  substance.  The  Theory  of  Spectrum  Analysis, 
based  on  the  elementary  motions  of  the  atom,  is  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  or  of  all  those  descriptions  of  perceptual 
experience  resumed  in  Solar  and  Sidertal  Physics. 
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The  last  branch  of  the  Precise  Physical  Sciences  is 
termed  the  Physics  of  i/u  Ether,  and  deals  with  the  rela- 
tive motions  of  ether-elements,  or  the  changes  of  shape 
we  attribute  to  the  ether  (p.  262).  If  we  consider  the 
ether,  apart  from  the  molecules  we  suppose  it  to  contain, 
merely  as  a  medium  transmitting  various  kinds  of  motions, 
we  have  the  Theory  of  Radiation,  which  describes  how 
light,  heat,  and  electro-magnetic  effects  are  conceived  to 
be  propagated  from  molecule  to  molecule.  If  we  deal 
with  the  mutual  action  between  ether  and  molecule  (pp, 
279f  3iO»  ^^^  describe  how  molecules  disperse,  absorb, 
transmit,  or  conduct  optidal,  thermal,  or  electro-magnetic 
effects,  we  have  the  remaining  portions  of  the  funda- 
mental physical  sciences  of  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism, 

From  the  Synoptic  Physical  Sciences  we  demand  a 
rational  classification  of  those  physical  phenomena  which 
have  not  at  present  been  conceptualised  by  simple  for- 
mulae of  motion.  Such  phenomena  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  where  in  ordinary  parlance  there  are  "  a 
great  number  of  forces  contemporaneously  at  work,"  or 
where,  in  more  accurate  language,  the  number  of  element- 
ary bodies  by  which  we  should  have  to  conceptualise  the 
phenomena  is  so  great  that  we  are  at  present  unable  by 
synthesis  (p.  236)  to  form  the  complex  motion,  which 
would  describe  the  changes  of  the  whole  system.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the 
evolution  and  structure  of  great  and  intricate  bodies  like 
a  planetary  system  or  a  planet  itself.  We  desire  to  know 
the  sequence  of  changes  by  which  we  can  describe  the 
evolution  of  a  planetary  system  and  we  seek  an  answer 
in  the  Nebular  Theory,  We  desire  to  know  how  the 
inorganic  structure  of  our  Earth  has  developed, — Geology 
describes  it  Then  we  turn  to  the  formation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth,  and  to  the  continual  changes  going  on 
among  the  gases  and  fluids  there,  and  study  Physical 
Geography  and  Meteorology, 

Finally,  we  inquire  into  the  structure  of  the  substances 
which  form  our  environment  and  their  relations  to  each 
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otl>er,  thus  \vc  have  Miiiirolof;y  ?.»(!  Clifinistry  completing 
the  range  of  the  Synoptic  Physical  Sciences. 

The  following  tabic  resumes  our  classification   of  the 
J'/tysiciil  Sciences :~ 
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§  8. — Concrete  Science.      Orgnnie  Phenamenn 

We  no.w  turn  to  the  third  and  last  great  field  of  know- 
ledge, namely,  that  division  of  Contrete  Science  which 
deals   with   Organic  Phenomena.      Its  branches  are  fre* 
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quently  summed  up  as  the  Biological  Sciences^  although 
the  term  Biology  itself  is  usually  applied  to  a  subdivision. 
If  we  attempt  to  subdivide  the  Biological  Sciences  into 
Precise  and  Synoptic  groups,  we  do  not  obtain  any  prac- 
tically valuable  division.  For,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  small  portions  of  one  or  two  branches,  the  whole 
of  the  Biological  Sciences  would  fall  under  the  synoptic 
category.  It  is  true  that  certain  powerful  formulae  have 
reduced  large  parts  of  biological  science  from  a  rational 
classificafion  to  science  in  the  accurate  sense  of  the 
word  ;  but  the  description  of  organic  phenomena  by  aid 
of  conceptual  motions  (p.  276)  awaits  long  and  laborious 
investigation  on  the  part  of  both  physicist  and  biologist 
before  much  progress  will  be  reported.  I  shall  therefore 
return  to  the  mode  of  subdivision  we  adopted  in  the  case 
of  that  branch  of  Abstract  Science  which  deals  with 
"  Special  Relations."  I  shall  subdivide  Biological  Sciences 
into  those  which  deal  more  especially  with  space  or  the 
localisation  of  life,  and  those  which  deal  more  especially 
with  time  or — as  in  the  case  of  organic  phenomena  we 
more  generally  term  the  discrimination  by  sequence — with 
growth.  In  the  first  subdivision  we  shall  have  those 
branches  of  science  which  deal  with  the  Distribution  of 
Living  Forms  [Chorology)  and  study  habits  in  relation  to 
environment  {Ecology),  These  form  the  major  portion  of 
what  in  the  old  sense  was  termed  Natural  History, 

Turning  to  the  second  subdivision  of  change  or  growth, 
we  notice  that  these  may  be  either  recurring  or  non- 
recurring. Recurring  and  non-recurring  changes  are  terms 
which  of  course  have  only  reference  to  man's  perceptual 
experience.  From  that  standpoint  we  treat  the  evolution 
of  complex  from  simple  organisms  as  non-recurring,  but 
in  the  starry  universe  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
like  known  to  the  like  unknown  (p.  60)  to  conceive  this 
evolution  to  be  going  on  whenever  a  planetary  system 
reaches  the  same  stage  of  its  development  as  the  solar 
system  at  present  has  reached.  Thus  the  evolution  of 
life  may  really  have  recurred  innumerable  times,  and  so 
our  division  is  only  a  practical  mode  of  classifying  our 
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actual  perceptual  experience.  It  is  not  to  be  taUcn  as  an 
assertion  that  there  is  anything  more  inconceivable  in  the 
genesis  and  extinction  of  organic  life  on  many  planets 
than  in  the  birth  and  death  of  many  men. 

Non-recurring  growth  we  speak  of  as  History,  and  re- 
curring growth  as  Bioio^'  in  the  narrower  sense.  Inology 
falls  into  two  main  divisions :  Botany,  dealing  with  plant 
life,  and  Zoology  with  animal  life. 

Regarding  the  historical  group  of  sciences,  we  may 
treat  generally  of  all  life,  and  we  then  have  branches  of 
science  discussing  the  Evolution  or  Origin  of  Species 
{Phylogetiy,  Palicontology^  etc.).  More  especially  dealing 
with  man  we  have  the  Evolution  or  Descent  of  Man,  This 
evolution  may  be  considered  in  different  phases,  although 
these  phases  cannot  be  kept  absolutely  apart  and  dis- 
cussed quite  independently.  Thus  we  may  ask  how  the 
pUysique  of  man  has  developed,  and  find  an  answer  in 
the  measurement  of  skulls,  the  comparison  of  skeletons 
and  prehistoric  remains  of  the  human  form — in  Craniology 
and  in  Anthropology  in  its  narrower  sense.  We  may  next 
inquire  how  man's  mental  faculties  have  developed,  and 
seek  knowledge  in  the  history  and  structure  of  language, 
in  the  evolution  of  man's  mental  products,  or  in  Histories 
of  Philosophy^  of  Science,  and  of  Art,  etc.  Lastly,  we 
may  trace  the  evolution  of  social  institutions,  and  see 
instinctive  gregarious  habits  developing  into  customs  and 
ultimately  into  laws  and  institutions.  We  may  discuss 
the  origin  of  human  dwellings,  of  human  societies  and 
states.  Here  we  seek  aid  from  Arcfutolog)\  Folklore, 
Anthropology  in  its  wider  sense,  and  from  Histories  of 
Customs,  of  Marriage,  of  Ownership,  of  Religions,  and  of 
Laws,  etc. 

Next  examining  the  recurring  phases  of  growth  or 
Biology,  we  seek  to  describe  the  fonn  and  structure  of  the 
various  types  of  life,  and  thus  reach  the  subject-matter  of 
those  important  branches  of  biology,  termed  Morphology, 
Histology,  Anatomy,  etc  Or  we  may  deal  more  es(>ecially 
with  the  growtii  and  reproduction  of  living  forms.  Wc 
want   to  describe  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between 
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the  sexes,  and  the  purposes  we  conceive  this  distinction 
serves  in  the  economy  of  living  forms ;  then  we  wish 
to   describe   liow  the  parent    hands  down   his  character- 
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istics  to  the  child,  and  how  the  new  life  itself  takes  its 
origin  and  develops  stage  by  stage.  These  topics  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Evolution  of  Sex,  the  Tluoiy  of  Heredity^ 
and  Embryology^ 

The  third  and   last  great   division  of  Biology  is  con- 
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ccrncd  with  \\\c  fnt/c/wns  and  txctions  of  living  forms.  If 
wc  deal  with  these  functions  and  actions  from  the  physical 
side,  and  investigate  the  process  of  life  as  related  to 
inorganic  forms,  wc  have  a  wide  branch  of  science  termed 
riiysioloi:;}'.  The  mental  side  of  the  functions  and  actions 
of  living  forms  is  embraced  by  Psychoti\Q'.  Gcnertxl 
Psycholog}'  treats  of  the  development  of  mental  powers  in 
life  generally,  of  the  origin  of  consciousness,  animal 
intelligence,  and  theories  of  instinct  If  we  turn  to  the 
Special  Psychology  of  man,  we  may  either  consider  man  as 
an  isolated  individual  or  as  member  of  a  group.  The 
former  branch  of  Psyc/tology  may  be  termed  Mental 
Sciefice  or  Psychics^  and  deals  with  the  various  mental 
phases  and  habits  of  individual  man  and  the  relation  of 
his  thinking  faculty  to  the  physical  structure  of  his 
brain.  The  latter  branch  of  Psyc/tology  dealing  with  men 
in  the  group  is  termed  Sociology,  and  is  concerned  with 
man's  social  products  and  institutions — it  falls  into  such 
branches  as  the  Science  of  Morals,  the  Science  of  Politics, 
Political  Economy,  and  f  urisprudence. 

With  Sociology  we  conclude  our  enumeration  of  the 
Biological  Sciences,  which  are  summarised  in  the  scheme 
on  the  opposite  page. 

^  9. — Applied  Mathematics  atid  Bio-physics 

as  Cross-Links 

The  reader  might  conceive  that  our  classification  was 
now  completed,  but  there  still  remains  a  branch  of  science 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer.  We  have  seen  that  we 
have  no  perceptual  experience  of  the  genesis  of  the  living 
from  the  lifeless,  although  it  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
conceptual  formula  (p.  349).  It  might  therefore  seem 
that  no  definite  link  between  the  two  branches  o{  Concrete 
Science,  between  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  could 
at  present  be  forthcoming.  But  we  have  to  remember 
that  life  invariably  occurs  associated  with  sense-impressions 
similar  to  those  of  lifeless  forms,  organisms  appear  to 
have  chemical   and   physical   structure   difTering  only  in 
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complexity  from  inorganic  forms.  And  although  we 
cannot  definitely  assert  that  life  is  a  mechanism  (p.  341) 
until  we  know  more  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
mechanism  as  applied  to  organic  corpuscles,  there  still 
seems  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  generalisations  of 
physics — notably  the  great  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy — do  describe  at  least  part  of  our  perceptual 
experience  of  living  organisms.  A  branch  of  science  is 
therefore  needed  dealing  with  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  inorganic  phenomena,  or  Physics,  to  the  development 
of  organic  forms.  This  branch  of  science  which  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  facts  of  Biology — of  Morphology^ 
Embryology  and  Physiology — constitute  particular  cases 
of  general  physical  laws  has  been  termed  Aetiology} 
It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  call  it  Bio-physics.  This 
science  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  very  far 
at  present,  but  it  not  improbably  has  an  important 
future. 

Thus  just  as  Applied  Mathematics  link  Abstract  Science 
to  the  Physical  Sciences,  so  Bio-physics  attempt  to  link  the 
Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  together. 

Sl  ^  (  Abstract  Science. 


i 


5  <  ) 

S  5*  I  Concrete  Science. 


Physics.      Biology. 

^-  ^ 

Bio-physics. 

Applied  Mathematics  and  Bio -physics  are  thus  the  two 
links  between  the  three  great  divisions  of  science,  and 
only  when  their  work  has  been  fully  accomplished,  shall 
we  be  able  to  realise  von  Helmholtz's  prediction  and 
conceive  all  scientific  formulae,  all  natural  laws,  as  laws  of 
motion  (p.  276).  This  goal  we  must,  however,  admit  is 
at  present  indefinitely  distant. 

*  From  ihe  Greek  amo*',  a  cause.  The  name  does  not  seem  very  aptly 
chosen,  especially  as  it  has  a  very  definite  meaning  of  older  orijjin  in  medical 
practice. 
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§  10. — Conclusion 

I  have  passed  hastily  and  superficially  across  the  vast 
field  of  knowled<je,  omitting  doubtless  many  things  and 
misplacing  others.  But  still  even  this  survey  will  not 
have  been  fruitless  if  it  has  convinced  the  reader  of  the 
immense  variety  and  the  enormous  range  of  facts  which 
modem  science  is  called  upon  to  classify  and  resume. 
Here  before  us — it  may  be  but  obscurely  and .  as  from 
behind  a  veil — we  see  the  wide  heritage  of  science,  upon 
which  hundreds  of  toilers  in  many  countries  have  spent 
their  best  years  and  their  ripest  powers,  for  the  past  two 
centuries — ^and  once  for  centuries  two  thousand  years 
before  these.  Here  we  see  Egyptian  and  Greek, 
American  and  European,  alike  working  to  a  common 
end,  alike  animated  by  a  common  zeal,  by  the  same 
steady  enthusiasm  of  purpose.  Here  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  we  have  the  one  meeting-ground  for  all  ages 
and  for  all  nations ;  here,  indeed,  age  and  nation  cease  to 
be  ;  names  like  those  of  Galilei  and  Keppler,  Newton 
and  Laplace,  Dalton  and  Faraday,  Linnaeus  and  Darwin 
have  become  household  words,  kindling  admiration,  and 
even  devotion,  wherever  civilised  man  has  established  his 
communities. 

How,  we  may  ask,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  mankind 
has  devoted  all  thb  time  and  toil  in  pursuit  of  knowledge 
—  why  should  men  reverence  the  great  pioneers  of 
science?  The  answer  is  clear  and  definite.  Man  has 
mastered  all  other  forms  of  life  in  the  struggle  for  exist* 
ence  by  the  development  of  a  more  complex  perceptive 
faculty  and  a  more  perfect  reasoning  power.  In  the 
capacity  he  has  evolved  for  resuming  vast  ranges  of 
phenomena  in  brief  scientific  formulae,  in  his  knowledge  of 
natural  law,  and  the  foresight  this  knowledge  gives  him, 
lie  the  sources  of  man's  victory  over  other  forms  of  life, 
from  the  brute  power  of  the  wild  beast  to  the  subtle 
power  of  the  microscopic  bacillus  of  some  dread  disease. 
As  the  bull  in  its  horns,  or  the  eagle  in  its  wings,  so  man 
proudly  rejoices  in  the  strength  of  his  mental  powers,  for 
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it    is  that  strength  which  enables  him  to  hold   his  own 
in  the  struggle  of  life. 

In  this  Grammar  I  have  endeavoured  to  emphasise 
this  side  of  science  and  scientific  law ;  I  have  striven  to 
indicate  how  natural  law  is  a  product  of  the  human 
reason  and  how  the  correlated  growth  of  the  reasoning 
and  perceptive  faculties  in  man,  assisted  by  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  may  possibly  have  left  us  with  a  normal 
type  of  man  for  whom  only  that  is  perception  whigh  can 
be  reasoned  about,  and  for  whom  the  reason  is  keen 
enough  to  appreciate  and  analyse  what  is  perceived 
(p.  104).^  Long  and  difficult  must  have  been  the 
evolution  by  which  these  results  have  been  achieved  ;  but 
they  ought  at  least  to  give  man  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  and  assurance  that  with  further  growth  will  come 
still  keener  perception  and  still  greater  intellectual  grasp. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  development  of  man 
is  completed.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every  right  to 
infer  that  the  drift  of  evolution  which  we  can  trace  from 
primitive  man  to  Aristotle,  and  from  Aristotle  to  the 
scientist  of  to-day,  will  continue  the  same,  at  least  as  long 
as  man's  physical  environment  is  not  materially  modified. 
To  deny  that  our  perception  is  wider  and  deeper,  and  that 
our  analysis  is  more  subtle  than  that  of  the  great  Greek 
philosopher,  is  to  deny  the  drift  of  man's  past  evolution, 
to  deny  all  that  gives  history  its  deep  human  significance. 
The  growth  of  knowledge  since  the  days  of  Aristotle 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  despair  of  man's  ultimately  mastering  any 
problem  whatever  of  life  or  mind,  however  obscure  and 
difficult  it  may  at  present  appear.  But  we  ought  to 
remember  what  this  mastery  means  ;  it  does  not  denote 
an  explanation  of  the  routine  of  perception  ;  it  is  solely 
the  description  of  that  routine  in  brief  conceptual 
formulae.      It  is  the  historical  r/j//;///,  not  the  transcen- 

1 

*  Man  certainly  fails  in  his  attempt  to  reason  about  things  he  does  not 
perceive — about  the  "beyond"  of  sense-impression.  We  have  no  evidence, 
however,  that  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  any  group  of  perceptions  is  beyond 
rational  analysis  now  or  after  more  complete  classification. 
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dental  exegesis  of  final  causes.  In  the  latter  we  arc  not 
— except  in  honest  confession  of  ignorance  and  rational 
definition  of  knowledge — one  whit  further  advanced  than 
Aristotle,  nay,  than  the  primitive  savage.  The  ex- 
perience of  centuries,  we  might  hope,  will  at  last  convince 
the  speculative  that  "  the  inquisition  of  Final  Causes  is 
barren,  and,  like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God,  produces 
nothing." » 

Our  grandfathers  stood  puzzled  before  problems  like 
the  physical  evolution  of  the  earth,  the  origin  of  species, 
and  the  descent  of  man  ;  they  were,  perforce,  content  to 
cloak  their  ignorance  with  time-honoured  superstition  and 
myth.  To  our  fathers  belongs  not  only  the  honour  of 
solving  these  problems,  but  the  credit  of  having  borne  the 
brunt  of  that  long  and  weary  battle  by  which  science 
freed  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  tradition.  Their  task 
was  the  difficult  one  of  daring  to  know.  We,  entering 
upon  their  heritage,  no  longer  fear  tradition,  no  longer 
find  that  to  know  requires  courage.  We  too,  however, 
stand  as  our  fathers  did  before  problems  which  seem  to 
us  insoluble  —  problems,  for  example,  like  the  genesis 
of  living  from  lifeless  forms,  where  science  has  as  yet  no 
certain  descriptive  formula,  and  perhaps  no  hope  in  the 
immediate  future  of  finding  one.  Here  we  have  a  duty 
before  us,  which,  if  we  have  faith  in  the  scientific  method, 
is  simple  and  obvious.  We  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
those  who  would  suggest  that  we  can  enter  the  strong- 
hold of  truth  by  the  burrow  of  superstition,  or  scale 
its  walls  by  the  ladder  of  metaphysics.  We  must 
accomplish  a  task  more  difficult  to  many  minds  than 
daring  to  know.  We  must  dare  to  be  ignorant 
Ignoramus^  laborandum  est, 

SUMMARY 

An  individoal  even  with  the  ability  of  Bacon  or  Spencer  must  fail  for  want 
of  ipedalists*  knowledge  to  classiiy  the  sctencet  satisfactorily.  A  group  of 
adenttsts  might  achieve  much  more,  but  even  their  system  would  only  have 
temporary  value  as  the  position  of  a  science  relative  to  others  changes  vrith  its 

^  Bacon  :  Dt  Augmentis^  bk.  iii.  chap.  v. 
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development.     This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  Precise  ^nd  Synoptic  Physical 
Sciences.  r    • 

From  Bacon  we  learn  that  the  best  fonn  for  classification  is  that  of  a 
branching  tree,  but  from  Comte  that  there  is  in  reality  an  interdependence  in 
the  sciences,  so  that  a  clear  understanding  of  one  may  necessitate  a  previous 
study  of  several  others.  From  Spencer  we  may  adopt  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  Abstract  and  Concrete  Science,  or  those  which  deal 
respectively  with  the  modes  and  the  contents  of  perception.  We  then  find 
three  fundamental  divisions  corresponding  to  the  Abstract,  Physical,  and 
Biological  Sciences  which  are  united  pair  and  pair  by  Applied  Mathematics 
and  Bio- physics. 
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NOTE    I 

On  Ihe  Principle  of  Inertia  and  "  Absolute  Rotation  "  (p.  286) 

Consider  a  very  thin  straight  piece  of  material  string  AB,  which  in 
the  conceptual  limit  may  approach  a  straight  line.  Let  C  and  D  be 
two  adjacent  physical  points  of  this  line  which  in  conception  may 
approach  to  geometrical  points.  Now  suppose  the  fact  observed  to 
be  that  AB  remains  straight  and  disconnected  from  other  **  matter," 
but  that  we  are  ignorant  whether  it  is  really  in  motion  or  not.  Let 
us  now  suppose  the  string  separated  between  C  and  D,  say  by 


A  CD  B 

a  pair  of  scissors,  without  immediately  altering  the  motion,  if  there  be 
such.  One  of  two  things  may  now  occur^-either  the  pieces  AC,  DB 
continue  to  appear  as  parts  of  one  unbroken  piece  of  string  AB,  or 
else  AC  and  DB  begin  to  separate  between  C  and  D.  Now  the  only 
thing  of  which  we  have  destroyed  the  possibility  is  clearly  a 
mechanical  relation — a  tension  (p.  308)  between  the  material  points 
C  and  D.  Hence,  if  the  parts  begin  to  separate  after  the  application 
of  the  scissors,  C  and  D  must  have  had  a  tension  between  them,  or 
have  exerted  mutual  accelerations  before  the  cutting  in  twain  (p.  304). 
That  is  to  say,  D  must  initially  have  had  an  acceleration  relative  to  C 
in  the  direction  AB.  Or  we  may  assert,  that  in  the  limit  two  parts 
of  a  material  line  will  tend  after  division  to  separate  or  not  to 
separate  according  as  its  parts  have  a  relative  acceleration  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  string  or  material 
line  incapable  of  stretching,  it  is  clear  that  D  cannot  initially  have  a 
velocity  relative  to  C  in  the  direction  AB.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
acceleration  of  D  relative  to  C  must  be  of  the  nature  of  normal  accelem- 
tion  (p.  235),  or  the  line  AB  must  be  spinning  as  a  wkoU  round 
some  axis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parts  AC  and  DB  remain  after 
being  cut  in  twain  in  the  same  straight  line,  then  no  material  particle 
C  of  AB  has  any  acceleration  relative  to  another  particle  D  in  the 
direction  AB.  In  this  case  the  line  AB  may  have  motion  of  trinsU- 
tion  as  a  whole,  but  has  no  spin. 

X 
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A  line,  the  points  of  which  are  conceived  as  having  no  relative 
accelerations  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  is  defined  as  having  ^  fixed 
direction  in  space.  Perceptually  a  material  straight  line,  string  or 
wire,  removed  from  the  influence  of  other  matter,  is  to  be  represented 
on  the  conceptual  model  by  a  line  "  fixed  in  direction,"  provided  that 
when  it  is  cut  in  twain  there  is  no  tendency  for  its  parts  to  separate, 
or  they  still  appear  as  the  parts  of  a  continuous  material  straight 
line. 

Given  a  perceptual  body,  which  can  be  conceptually  represented 
as  rigid,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  as 
spinning  or  not  ?  For  example,  is  the  earth  rotating  about  its  axis, 
or  is  the  whole  vault  of  the  heavens  itself  turning  round — which  will 
best  enable  us  to  describe  our  perceptual  experience  ?  The  answer 
lies  in  determining  whether  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  conceived  as  "  fixed  in  direction  "  or  not.  Theoretic- 
ally we  might  determine  the  problem  of  the  earth's  rotation  in  the 
following  manner.  Fix  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  earth  a  wire, 
the  parts  of  which  are  not  subjected  to  gravitation  or  to  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  observe  on  its  being  divided  whether  the  parts 
remain  the  continuous  parts  of  a  material  line  or  not.  This  experi- 
ment would  of  course  be  impossible,  but  it  may  bring  to  the  reader's 
mind  what  Newton  understands  by  absoiufe  rotation.  The  eflfect, 
however,  of  the  relative  acceleratioo  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  if  it 
exists,  may  be  measured  in  other  ways.  For  example,  it  would  lead 
to  an  apparent  lessening  of  gravitational  acceleration  at  the  equator, 
and,  if  the  earth  were  not  quite  rigid,  to  a  flattening  at  the  poles. 
When,  therefore,  without  rearranging  any  other  portions  of  gross 
"  matter  "  we  can  have  a  body  in  two  states,  in  the  one  of  which  no 
mere  division  of  the  parts  leads  to  discontinuity  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  in  the  other  mere  division  does  lead  to  discontinuity,  then 
in  the  latter  case  we  suppose  that  there  will  be,  and  in  the  former  case 
that  there  will  not  be  relative  acceleration  of  the  parts.  When  this 
relative  acceleration  of  the  parts  manifests  itself^  although  the 
elementary  parts  may  have  no  relative  velocity  in  the  line  joining 
them,  we  can  describe  it  by  aid  of  a  spin  about  some  axis.  Since 
this  spin  does  not  seem  to  have  reference  to  any  external  system, 
Newton  termed  it  absolute  motion  of  rotation.  The  name  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  as  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  motion 
(p.  206).  What  we  have  to  deal  with  are  perceptual  facts  which  can 
only  be  conceptually  described  by  supposing  points  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  earth's  axis  to  have  different  velocities  relative  to  the 
stellar  system.  Tht  fixity  of  direction  in  a  line  which  we  have  con- 
ceptually defined  by  absence  of  mutual  acceleration  between  its  parts, 
appears  to  coincide  with  fixity  of  direction  relative  to  the  stars,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Galilei  first  stated  the  principle  of  rnertia 
for  bodies  moving  with  regard  to  the  earth,  because  the  motion  of  the 
earth  relative  to  the  stars  was  insensible  for  most  motions  at  its 
surface.       It    in   no  way  follows    that    Newton's    extension   of  the 
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principle  to  the  planetary  system  leads  us  to  an  absolute  motion  in 
an  absolute  space. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Newton *s  rotating  bucket  of  water  and 
Foucauh's  pendulum^  demonstrate  an  .ibsolute  rotation  in  an  absolute 
space,  but  in  the  words  of  I*rofessor  Mach- : — 

**  The  universe  is  not  presented  to  us  twice,  with  resting,'  and  again 
with  rotating  earth,  but  only  once  with  its  alone  determinable  relative 
motions.  Accordingly  we  cannot  say  what  would  happen  if  the  earth 
did  not  rotate.  We  can  only  interpret  the  case  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  in  different  ways.  When  we  interpret  it  so  that  we  are  involved 
in  a  contradiction  with  experience,  then  we  have  interpreted  it 
falsely.  The  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  can  indeed  be 
so  conceived  that  even  for  relative  rotations  centrifugal  forces  arise. 

"  The  experiment  of  Newton's  with  the  rotating  bucket  of  >**ater 
only  teaches  us  that  the  rotation  of  the  water  relative  to  the  side  of 
the  bucket  gives  rise  to  no  sensible  centrifugal  forces,  but  that  these 
forces  do  arise  from  the  rotation  relative  to  the  mass  of  the  earth  and 
the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Nobody  can  say  how  the  experiment 
would  turn  out  if  the  sides  of  the  bucket  became  thicker  and  more 
massive  till  they  were  ultimately  several  miles  thick.  There  is 
only  the  one  experiment,  and  we  have  to  bring  the  same  into  unison 
with  other  facts  known  to  us  and  not  with  our  arbitrary  imaginings." 

Allowing  for  the  difference  in  terminology  between  Professor 
Mach's  sentences  and  our  Grammar^  they  show,  I  think,  how  far  it  is 
safe  to  go  in  the  idea  of  absolute  direction  and  absolute  motion.  In 
the  conceptual  model  we  may  define  lines,  which  are  conceived  as 
having  no  relative  acceleration  of  their  parts,  as  **  fixed  in  direction." 
Take  two  points  O  and  P  in  conceptual  spaced  let  the  step  OP  be 
drawn  from  O,  whether  O  be  in  motion  or  not,  and  let  OP,  after  draw- 
ing, be  supposed  to  remain  ** fixed  in  direction";  the  tops  P  of  such 
steps  drawn  for  all  instants  form  the  f>ath  of  P  rclaih'c  to  O,  The 
statement  that,  if  O  and  P  represent  particles  of  gross  matter 
sufficiently  far  apart  from  each  other  and  from  other  particles,  this 
path  will  be  a  straight  line,  is  the  principle  of  inertia. 

The  perceptual  equivalent  for  '*  fixity  of  direction  "  in  the  con- 
ceptual step  was  in  Galilei's  day'  represented  with  sufficient  approxi- 
mation by  direction  fixed  with  regard  to  the  earth  ;  since  Newton  we 
take  it  to  sensibly  coincide  with  direction  fixed  with  regard  to  the 
stars.  But  perceptual  absoluteness  cannot  really  be  asserted  even  in 
the  latter  case.  Should  the  element  of  gross  **  matter,"  however,  be 
ultimately  conceived  as  a  form  of  ether  in  nK>tion,  the  principle  of 
inertia  will  become  a  £tr  more  easily  stated  and  appreciated  axiom  of 
mechanics  (p.  289,  zxi^  fooinott), 

1  Maxwell,  Matier  and  At^ion^  pp.  8S-9a. 

'  DU  Meckanik  in  ihrer  Entwiektlung^  p^  ai6. 

'  And  even  now  by  the  writers  of  elementary  text-books  who  cite  bodies 
projected  along  the  sarfiice  of  "dry,  well-twept  ice " at  iDoving  U  *' ttraight 
lines  "  and  illustrating  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  ! 
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NOTE   II 

On  Newton^ s  Third  Law  of  Motion  (pp.  292,  304,  311,  and  325) 

We  have  seen  on  p.  303  that  one  fundamental  part  of  Newton's  third 
law  is  involved  in  mutual  accelerations  being  inversely  as  masses. 
This  leads  at  once  to  the  equality  in  magnitude  of  action  and  reaction. 
In  the  next  place  we  conceive  mutual  accelerations  to  be  parallel  and 
opposite  in  sense  (p.  291).  This  does  not,  however,  give  us  com- 
pletely Newton's  third  law  as  it  is  usually  interpreted,  unless  we 
suppose  these  mutual  accelerations  to  be  in  the  satne  straight  line  as 
well  as  parallel.  In  the  case  of  particles  this  straight  line  is  usually 
taken  to  be  the  straight  line  joining  them. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  mutual  accelerations  (and 
therefore  the  mutual  forces)  which  are  ascribed  to  corpuscles  will  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  better  described  by  aid  of  the  disregarded 
kinetic  energy  of  an  intervening  ether.  For  example,  oscillating  and 
pulsating  bodies  in  a  perfect  fluid  ether  have  mutual  accelerations, 
which  may  be  described  by  action  at  a  distance,  but  are  really  due  to 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  intervening  ether.  In  the  case  of  two  small 
bodies  moving  with  velocities  of  translation  or  oscillating  in  such  an 
ether  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  mutual  accelerations  (or  the 
apparent  action  and  reaction)  will  necessarily  lie  in  the  same  straight 
line,  and  if  they  do,  that  this  straight  line  will  be  the  line  joining  the 
small  bodies.  Further,  on  the  supposition  that  apparent  action  at  a 
distance  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  ether,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that,  if  a  corpuscle  P  be  suddenly  moved,  the  result  of  this 
motion  will  be  immediately  felt  by  a  distant  corpuscle  Q,  time  would 
be  required  to  make  the  change  in  the  position  of  P  felt  at  Q.  The 
mutual  actions  might  in  this  case  be  parallel,  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  they  would  always  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  that  is 
opposite  in  Newton's  sense. 

Thus  these  considerations,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those 
referred  to  on  p.  311  ct  scq.^  suggest  that  greater  caution  is  necessary 
than  is  sometimes  observed  in  extending  Newton's  third  law  to 
molecules  or  atoms,  which  may  really  have  considerable  oscillatory 
or  translatory  velocities  relative  to  the  ether.  For  .the  comparatively 
small  velocities  of  particles  of  gross  **  matter,"  the  law  is  probably  a 
sufficient  description  of  our  perceptual  experience. 

NOTE    III 

William  of  Occam* s  Razor  (pp.  92  and  512) 

In  the  course  of  our  work  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  unscientific  process  of  multiplying  existences  beyond  what  are 
really  needful  to  describe  phenomena.  The  canon  of  inference  which 
forbids  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  who'e  field  of  logical 
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thought.  It  has  been  very  concisely  expressed  by  William  of  Occam 
in  the  maxim  :  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  practer  neccssitatcm. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  valuable  historical  note  {Discussions  on 
Philosophy^  2nd  edition,  pp.  628-31,  London,  1853)  quotes  the 
further  scholastic  axioms  :  Prindpia  non  ,\un/  cumu/anda  nwd  Frusfra 
sit  per  plura  quoti  fieri  potest  per  pauciora.  So  far  these  axioms  arc 
valuable  as  Ctinons  of  thou^'ht,  they  express  no  do^ma  but  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  economy  of  thought.  When,  however,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  adds  to  them  Natura  horrct  superjluum^  and  says 
that  they  only  embody  Aristotle's  dicta  that  God  and  Nature  never 
operate  superfluously  and  always  through  one  rather  than  a  plurality 
of  causes,  then  ir  seems  to  me  we  are  passing  from  the  safe  field  of 
scientific  thought  to  a  region  thickly  strewn  with  the  pitfalls  of  meta- 
physical dogma.  Aristotle  and  Newton's  opinion  that  Natura  enim 
simplex  est  is  of  the  same  character  as  Euler*s  Mumii  unri'crsi  fabrica 
enim  perfectissima  est.  They  either  project  the  notions  of  **  simple  " 
and  **  perfect "  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense-impression,  where  alone 
there  is  any  meaning  to  the  word  knowledge,  or  else  they  confuse 
the  perceptual  universe  with  man's  scientific  description  of  it.  In  the 
latter  field  only  is  economy  of  principles  and  causes  a  true  canon  of 
scientific  thought.  On  this  account  the  *•*•  law  of  parsimony,"  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  termed  it,  seems  a  product  of  scholastic 
thought  and  not  due  to  Aristotle.  As  stated  by  Occam,  it  is  a  far 
more  valid  axiom  than  in  Newton's  version  (p.  92),  and  I  think  it 
might  well  be  called  after  the  Venerabilis  Inceptor^  who  first  recog- 
nised that  knowledge  beyond  the  sphere  of  perception  was  only 
another  name  for  unreasoning  faith. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  expresses  Occam's  canon  in  the  more  com- 
plete and  adequate  form  : — 

Neither  more^  nor  more  onerous^  causes  are  to  be  assumed^  than  art 
necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 


NOTE    IV 

On  the  Vitality  0/ Seeds  (p.  338) 

The  determination  of  the  maximum  period  during  which  seeds  will 
maintain  their  vitality  appears  to  be  very  far  from  settled.  In  the 
first  place,  experiments  lasting  thirty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years 
cannot  be  rapidly  executed,'  and  secondly,  well-authenticated  cases  of 
the  discovery  of  seeds  several  score  years  or  even  centuries  old  are 
not  very  frequent  There  seems,  however,  little  doubt  of  seeds 
preserving  their  power  of  germination  for  periods  of  forty  to  fifty  and 
even  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  (British  Association  Report, 
fSso,  p.  165  ;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species^  4th  edition,  p.  430  ;  Alph. 


-* — 


'  Experiments  are  at  present  being  nude  at  Kew  with  seeds  buried  in 
bottles. 
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de  Candolle,  Geographic  botanique  raisonn^e^  '855,  p.  542).  With 
regard  to  still  longer  periods  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory as  might  be  wished.  Either  the  finder  is  an  archaeologist  and 
not  a  scientific  botanist,  or  if  the  seeds  have  really  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  genuine  botanist  the  finder  may  have  been  a  questionable 
archaeologist.  In  most  cases  the  combined  evidence  of  ancient  origin 
and  of  actual  germination  fails  to  reach  the  point  of  legal  testimony. 
The  botanical  evidence  is  doubtless  complete  in  the  case  of  Lindsay's 
raspberries,  but  whether  the  antiquarian  evidence  of  their  being  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  man  buried  in  Hadrian's  reign  is  equally  con- 
vincing may  be  doubted.  In  other  cases  the  seeds  may  indeed  have 
been  genuine,  taken  by  archaeologists  quite  above  sust>icion,  yet  we 
find  that  it  has  been  merely  handed  over  to  gardeners,  "  thrown  out 
and  found  to  grow,''  or  even  asserted  by  eminent  botanists  without 
trial  or  after  an  inspection  with  the  microscope  to  be  incapable  of 
germinating.  The  question  whether  seeds  taken  from  tombs  (rather 
than  from  mummy  wrappings)  or  from  considerable  distances  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  might  not  gemiinate  after  many  centuries  seems 
an  unsettled  .one.  The  point  in  the  text,  on  p.  358,  is  sufHciently 
illustrated  by  the  known  periods  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  years. ^ 


NOTE   V 

A.  R,  Wallace  on  Matter  (p.  247) 

Perhaps  a  maximum  of  confusion  between  our  perceptions  and 
conceptions  is  reached  in  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  discussion  of 
Matter  in  his  Natural  Selection.  It  would  not  be  needful  to  refer  to 
this  singularly  feeble  contribution  of  a  great  naturalist  to  physical 
science,  had  he  not  recently  republished  it  without  any  qualifying 
remarks  {^Natural  Selection  and  Tropical  Nature^  pp.  207-14. 
London,  1891).  According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  matter  is  not  a  thing- 
in-itself,  but  is  force,  and  all  force  is  probably  will-force.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  again  remark  on  the  illegitimate  inference  made  in 
this  extension  of  the  term  will  (p.  $8).  But  as  force  is  only  evidenced 
in  change  of  motion,  we  may  well  ask  what  it  is  which  Mr.  Wallace 
supposes  to  move.  If  he  is  talking  of  the  perceptual  sphere,  he  fails 
to  distinguish  between  our  appreciation  of  individual  groups  of  sense- 
impressions  and  of  change  in  these  groups,  or  indeed  between 
perceptions  and  the  routine  of  perception.  If  he  is  talking  of  the 
conceptual  sphere  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  moving  ideals 
(geometrical  bodies,  points,  or  Boscovich's  "  centres  of  force  ")  and 
the  modes  of  their  motion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  uses  force  for 
sense-impression,  for  sequence  of  sense-impressions,  for  moving  ideal, 

^  Samples  of  the  tales  and  the  opinions  which  pass  for  evidence  will  be 
found  in  J.  Philipson's  article  :  The  Vitality  of  Seeds  found  in  the  Wrappings 
of  Egyptian  Mummies^  Archaeologia  iEliana,  vol.  xv.,  1890. 
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and  for  mode  of  motion.  From  this  confusion  of  the  perceptual  and 
the  conceptual  are  drawn  arguments  for  spiritism,  exactly  as  Aristotle, 
the  Stoics,  and  Martineau  have  drawn  them  for  animism  (pp.  88 
and  I  2  1).  The  chief  difference  Ixrtween  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  pre- 
decessors lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  |)olytheistic  rather  than  mono- 
theistic sympathies. 

NOTE    \T 

On  the  Sufficiency  of  Natural  Selection  to  ticcount  for  the  History  of 

Civilised  Man  (p.  363) 

It  is  not  only  literary  historians  but  even  naturalists  who  deny  that 
natural  selection  is  a  sufficiently  powerful  factor  to  describe  the 
development  of  civilised  man.  The  most  noteworthy  scientist  who 
takes  this  view  is  Dr.  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace.  He  considers  that  (i.; 
the  large  brain  of  man,  (ii.)  his  naked  skin,  (iii.)  his  voice,  hands, 
and  feet,  (iv.)  his  moral  sense,  could  never  have  been  produced  by 
natural  selection.  He  holds  that  all  these  characteristics  arc  more 
fully  developed  in  the  savage  than  are  necessary  for  his  needs.  He 
believes,  however,  that  they  have  been  developed  in  man  by  selection, 
as  man  himself  has  developed  other  characteristics  in  the  Guernsey 
milch  cow.  In  other  words,  he  asserts  that  they  are  the  outcome  of 
the  artificial  selection  of  some  intelligent  power  and  not  of  blind 
natural  selection.  This  theory  of  Dr.  Wallace's  has  been  well 
described  by  the  phrase  **man  as  God's  domestic  animal."  Dr. 
Wallace,  however,  being  polytheistic  in  conviction,  has  objected  to 
the  capital  G  in  this  phrase,  and  appears  to  hold  that  man  is  the 
domestic  animal  of  the  modem  equivalents  of  angels  and  demons. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  **  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,"  but 
by  the  lesser  luminaries  of  the  spirit  hierarchy.  No  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  interference  of  this  spirit  hierarchy  are  produced  except 
the  supposed  insufficiency  of  natural  selection.  The  difficulties 
Dr.  WsUlace  finds  in  natural  selection  do  not  appear  of  a  very  for- 
midable character,*  but  surely  if  they  were  important  enough  to  leave 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  had  found  a  sufficiently  wide-embracing 
formula  in  natural  selection,  then  the  true  scientific  method  is  to 
remain  agnostic,  until  it  has  been  shown  that  no  other  sufficient 
perceptual  formula  can  be  found  }  Dr.  Wallace  rushes  with  such 
haste  to  his  spirit  hierarchy,  that  his  pages  read  as  if  he  had  invented 
his  difficulties  in  order  to  justify  his  beliefs,  and  not  reached  his 
'*  angel-made  marriages "  by  a  process  of  elimination,  which  left  no 
other  formula  possible. 

I  have  added  this  Note  that  the  reader  may  not  think  that  I  have 

'  His  whole  argument,  for  cxminple,  with  rcgmrd  to  the  brain  turns  upon  its 
/fw,  whereas  it  appears  that  it  it  the  complexity  of  its  convolutions  and  the 
variety  and  e6kienqr  of  its  commissures  rather  than  its  actual  size,  which  we 
should  psycbokigically  expect  to  have  grown  with  nun's  civilisation. 
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disregarded  Dr.  Wallace's  views  on  the  inapplicability  of  natural 
selection  to  the  history  of  man.  Such  is  for  from  being^  the  £act,  but 
I  hold  that  Dr.  Wallace's  views  as  expressed  in  the  chapter  (pp. 
186-214)  on  The  Limiis  of  Natural  SeUciUn  as  applied  io  Mam  tn 
the  recently  republished  '*  Natural  Selection,"  and  in  the  chapter  00 
Darwinism  applied  to  Man  in  the  ^  Darwinism, "  will  appear 
paralogistic  enough  to  confute  themselves  if  carefully  studied. 


NOTE   VII 
On  the  ReversiMity  of  Natural  Processes  (p  349) 

* 

Irreversibility  of  natural  processes  is  a  purely  relative  conoeptioii. 
History  goes  forward  or  backward  accoiding  to  the  reUtive  motioo 
of  the  events  and  their  observer.  Conceive  a  colleague  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell's  demon  (p.  84),  gifted  with  an  hnmensdy  intensified  acute- 
ness  of  sight  so  that  he  could  watdi  from  enormous  distances  the 
events  of  our  earth.  Now  suppose  him  to  trav^  away  finoin  our 
earth  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  light.  Clearly  all  natural 
processes  and  all  history  would  for  him  be  reverMd.  Men  would 
enter  life  by  death,  would  grow  younger  and  leave  it  finally  by  birdi. 
Complex  types  of  life  would  grow  simpler,  evolution  would  be 
reversed,  and  the  earth,  growing  hotter  and  hotter,  would  at  last 
become  nebulous.  Shortly,  by  motion  to  or  from  the  earth,  our 
demon  could  go  forward  or  badcward  in  history,  or  widi  one  speed 
— ^that  of  light — ^live  in  an  eternal  new.  This  coooeption  of  historical 
change  and  of  time  as  a  problem  in  relative  motion  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  L.  N.  G.  Filon,  and  is,  I  think,  of  much  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pure  relativity  Of  all  phenomena. 
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Law,  Austin's  definition  of,  79 

Hooker's,  89 

natural,  78-90 

scientific,  78-87 

sequence  of  sense-impressions  not  in 
itself  a,  85 

the  Stoics'  conception  of,  88 
I^ibniz,  definition  of  space,  155 
Leverrier,  x66  ftn. 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  241 

Aristotle,  192,  24 x  fin. 
Life,    the   perpetuity   of   (Biogenesis), 

347-349 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  (Abio- 

genesis),  349-352 
a  special  creation  of,  347 
Light,  522 
Linnaeus,  529 
Ixxke,  59  ftn.,  X62 
Logic.  5x0,  515 
Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  xx 

Macgregor,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics^ 

204  ftn.,  238 
Mach,  Ernst,  ^4,  65,  194  fin. 

Analysis   of   the   Sensations,    Anti- 
metaphysical,  65,  76 
Deitrdge  xur  Analyse  der  Empfin- 

dungen,  76 
Die  Mechanik  in  ihrer  Entwicklung, 
326 
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Mach.  Ernst,  his  diagram,  64 

Sensations     and    the    Elements     oj 
Reality,  76 

Nfagnetism.  522 

Malthus,  Essay  on  Population ^  33 

MarriaRc.  361.  36a 

Martineau,  on  will,  lax  ftn. ,  539 

Mass.  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
units  in  two  accelerations.  302 
centre  of.  322 
the  scientific  conception  of,  302-303 

Mathematics.  449  ;  applied,  520  ;  pure. 

Mating,  apolegamic  (preferential),  423. 
485-428 
assortative.     5«r  Homogamic 
autogamic.  423 
endogamic.  423 
beterogamic,  424 
homogamic  (assortative).  423.   429- 

437 
pangamic.  425 

preferential.     See  Apolegamic 
Matter,  as  non-matter  in  motion,  959- 
36a 
Clerk-Maxwell's  definition  of.  345 
ether.  261 

gross.  383-295,  311.  31a.  320 
••heavy."  a6i 

Hegel's  definition  of,  244  ftn. 
J.  S.  Mill's  definition  of.  249 
Tait's  definition  of,  248 
Tait  and   Thomson's  definition   of. 

MS 

Majrr,  Georg.  Die  Gesettm&ssigkeit  im 

Gesellschaftsl^em,  359  ftn. 
Mean,  definition  of.  385 
Mechanics,  the  science  of  motion,  115 
Mechanism.  113-116.  331-337 

the  limits  to,  383-284 
Median.  434 
Metakioests,  339-340 
Metapbjnictan,  definitioo  of,  16,  17 
Meteorology,  519,  533 
Method,  philosophical,  18,  19 

scientific.  6,  17.  33.  33-34.  37 
Methodology.  518 
Mid-parent.  433.  470 
Mill.  J.  S..  32  ftn.,  131.  349 

Canons  of  inetttcHom,  149  ftn. 

System    of  Ltgie,     149    ftn..     151. 
349  ftn. 
Mineralogy,  530 

Mode,  as  greatcit  frequency.  383 
Modification,  acquired.  379 
Molecule,  an  intellectual  ooncepUoo,  95 

definition  of,  175 

diagFammatically  reprennted.  s8a 
Molescfaoct.  297  ftn.  * 
Morala,  icienoe  of.  596 


Morgan.  Lloyd,  339-540 

A  nimal  Life  and  Intelligence,  26  ftn. . 
41.  76.  85  fin. 
.\forphology.  525 

.Motion,    Newtoni.in  laws  of.  as  given 
by  Tail  and  Thomson.  321-326 
criticism  of,  321-326 
third  law  of,  536 

Nagcli.  329 

Nerve,  motor,  43.  44 

sensory.  42-44 
Newton,  29.  33,  85,  86,  9a.  98.  99. 
100,  121,  189.  216  ftn.,  281,  304. 
312,    319,    320.    322,    323.    326. 

529.  533-536 
Pnncipia,  92  ftn. 
Newton,  R.  H..  Social  Studies,  367  ftn. 
Newton's  Canon.  92  ftn..  537 

Object,  distinction  between  object  and 
eject.  50 
(external)   the   stored  effect  of  past 

sense- impressions.  41 
(external)  as  a  construct.  41 
(external)    actions  subjected   to  the 
mechanical  control  of  the,  45 
Occam's  nuor,  377,  536-537 
Organism,   the,   and  its  growth,  40a- 

405 
Other-consciousness,  as  an  eject,  48- 

50 
possibility  of  physical  verification  of. 

50 
the  limits  to,  57-58 

recognition  of,  63 

Palaeontology.  525 

Paley.  128  ftn. 

Pangenesis,    Darwin's    hjrpotbesis    of. 

335 
Panmixia.  413 

Parallelogram  law.  an.  335 

law  of  velocities,  336 

law  of  accelerations,  336 
Parsimony,  law  of,  537 
Particle.  a8o 

diagrammatically  represented,  883 
Pearson,    Karl,    MatMewtoHcal     Com^ 
trihUims  to  tkt  Tkmy  ^  Emim^ 
tiam,  503 

The  CJkances  ^DtatA,  38,  367  fta.. 

37«.  373  ft«-.  3*4  ftn.,  466 
The    EtkU     ^    FtmthoMgkt,     38. 

76 
ether-squirt,  367  ftn. 
Peroeptioas,  cooccpUooi  must  be  de- 

dudble  from,  54 
rotttioe  in,  137 
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Perceptive  faculty,  nature  conditioned 

by  the,  147 
Philipson.  J.  538  fin. 
Philosophy,  Hegelian,  17 
Phylogcny,  525 
Physics,  atomic.  521 

molar,  521 

molecular,  521 

sidereal,  521 

solar,  521 
Physiology,  527 
Plasticity,  521 
Plastidulc,  Haeckel's,  341 
Plato,  25,  a8,  94 

Th€  Latos^  94  ftn. 
Point-motion,  206-209 
Poisson,  294  ftn. 
Political  economy,  526 
Politics,  science  of,  468 
Position,  209-212 
Powell,  Sir  J.,  93  ftn. 
Prepotency,  459-461 
Prime-atom,  as  an  ether  vortex-ring, 
266 

diagrammatically  represented,  282 

the  fundamental  element  of  heavy 
matter,  26a 
Probability,    as    to    breaches    in    the 
routine  of  perceptions,  142-143 

theory  of.  143-150 
Probable  and  provable.  139-142 
Problems,  the  unsolved,  412-418 
Protoplasm.  329,  344 
Protyle,  or  prime-atom,  279,  357  ftn. 
Psychics,  526 
Psychology,  526 
Ptolemy,  85,  98 

Quetelet,  177  ftn. 

Radian,  227  ftn. 

Real,  39,  41  fin.,  64 

Reality,  60,  63 

Regression,  394,  456,  488  ftn. 

coefficient  of,  401 

equation  of,  401 

linear,  396 

line  of,  396 

skew.  396 
Reid,  Thomas,  154 
Reversion,  372,  453 

definition  of,  453 

law  of,  487-496 
Riema^n,  269  ftn. 
Rigidity,  a  conceptual  limit,  198 
'    Romanes.  G. ,  417  ;  Darwin  and  Post- 
Darwinians,  4x9 
Ross,  J.,  On  Aphasia,  505  ftn. 
Rotation,  motion  of.  198 

on  change  of  aspect  or,  200-202 


Rotation,     Newton's    absolute.     533- 

535 
Routine,  136- 139 

Svilisbury,  Lord,  500 

Sandars,  T.  C. ,  Institutes  of  Justinian, 

89  ftn. 
Sanderson.  J.  S.  Burdon,  371    • 
Schopenhauer,   16    ftn.,  68.  ftn.,    121. 

123.  273 
Schwegler.  Handbook  of  the  History  t^ 

Philosophy,  192 

.Science,  abstract -scheme,  518 

concrete,      inorganic      phenomena 
scheme,  523 

concrete,        organic       phenomena, 
scheme.  526 

descriptive,  xx6 

function  of,  6 

goal  of,  14 

material  of.  12.  15 

prescriptive.  116 

precise  and  synoptic.  513-5x4 
Sedgwick.  A.,  473  ftn.,  475 
Seeds,  vitality  of,  338.  537-538 
Selection,  autogeneric,  380 

bathmic,  380 

establishment  of  breeds  by,  481-486 

genetic,  376.  437-449,  462 

heterogeneric,  380 

inorganic,  380 

natural,    27,    33,    56,    80,   356-361 
363-366.  380,  4x7.  539 

p)eriodic,  413 

physiological,  417,  418 

secular,  413 

sexual,  418,  421-435 
Self-determination,  343 
Self- impresses,   action   conditioned   by 
stored,  45 

memories  are  stored,  42 
Self-impressions,  contents  of  our  mind 
based  on,  5X 

exertion  as  the  product  of,  45 

the  test  of  identity  is  sameness  in, 
72 
"Sense,"  207 
Sheppard.  W.  F. ,  436  ftn. 
Shunt,  222 

Skewness,  measure  of,  408 
Slide,  or  shearing  strain,  204 
Slope,  a  measure  of  steepness,  2x6 

speed  as  a,  2x7-219  • 
Smith,  Robertson,  359  ftn. 
Socialism,  365 
Sociology,  526 
Space,  158,  X59 

a  mode  of  perceiving  objects,   156, 
X91 
Spectrum  anal3rsis,  5a  x 
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Speed,  uniform.  319 

variable,  219 

as  the  slope  of  the  tangent,  219 
Spencer.    Herljcrt.    1.    329   ftn. .    341, 

364.  367.  379.  380  f*n-.  50^.  508. 

5«o-S»3.  532:  essays.  512  ftn. 
his  classification.  510-513 
his  use  of  the  term  "force."  329  ftn. 
Man  and  the  State,  371 
PrincifUs  of  Biology,  371 
Reasons  for    Dissenting  from    the 

Philosophy  of  Af.  Comte,  510  ftn. 
The   Classification   of  the  Sciences, 

5".  53a 
Spin.  229 

Spiritualism,  23.  190 

Spurt,  22 a 

Steepness,  215-216 

Step.  207 

Stirp,  450 

Stoics,  the.  88-92 

Stokes.  Sir  G.  G. .  264.  266 

Burnett  Lectures  on  Lights  90  ftn^ 

353  ft"- 
MaihemMical  and  Physical  Papers, 

264  ftn. 

Strain,  or  change  of  form.  202-205 

Stretch.  203 

Stuart,  J..  134 

A  Chapter  of  Science,  112,  135  ftn. 

Supermateriality.  339-340 

Supersensuousness.  96 

Swift,  250 

Swinf-radius.  386 

Tables— 
abstract  science,  518 
concrete  science  (inorganic).  523 
concrete  science  (organic).  526 
correlation  coefficient  in  man.  402 
correlation,  of  eye-colour.  432,  433, 

434.  435.  436.  443 
correlation,  of  fingers.  399 

correlation,  of  suture  of  fiathers  and 

■ons,  455 
correlation,  of  stature  of  husbands 

and  wives.  430 
correlation,  of  stigmatic    bands    in 

poppies.  394 
cadusve  inhentance,  495 
freqiMocy,  40S 
haredttj      bctw^an      parents      and 

children.  46a 
heredity  (coUatenU).  481 
heredity  (direct),  479 
haman  learning.  507 
influence  of  selection.  483 
iaiauity  of  inheritance  of  eye-colour. 

491 
A^^fr/fa  capsules,  444 


Tal>Ios— 

pedigree  stock,  485 

st.iture  of  husbands  and  wives,  426, 

427 
siaturo  (if  women,  442 

stigmatic    bands  on    poppies,    383, 

388.  393-395.  443 
sircnjfih    of    heredity    for    different 

organs.  458 
veins  in  beech  leaves,  382,  383.  387 
Tait.  Professor,  259,  274,  296,  324 
Dynamics  ef  a  Particle,  305  ftn. 
Properties  of  Matter,  247.  248.  274. 
277 
Tangent,  definition  of.  217 
Telegony,  372.  454,  461.  462 
Tennyson,  131 
Tension,  308-310 
Theory,  lunar,  521 
nebular.  522 
of  description,  517 
of  errors.  516 
of  functions.  516 
of  gases,  kinetic.  531 
of  measuiement.  516 
of  observation.  517 
planetary.  521 
of  probability.  516 
of  radiation,  522 
of  statistics.  516 
of  strains,  518 
of  the  tides,  521 
Theosophy.  190 

Thermo-dynaniics.  second  law  of.  84 
Thing- in -itself.  72-73 
Thomson.  Sir  W..  259  ftn..  264  ftn., 
266.  274.  324,  347 
Popular    Lectures    and    Addresses, 
103  ftn..  140,  196.  266  ftn..  277 
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vortex -atom  theory.  266 
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26  ftn. 
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Time.    Newton's    definition    of   con- 
ceptual. 189 
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Todhunter.   Hisiory  of  tkt  Tkomy  m 
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Tycho  Brah^,  98  ftn. 

Types,  individual  and  racial,  381-384 


Uebcrweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  192 
Unit  (physiological),  Spencer's.  341 
Universe.  15,  39,  47 

external,  60-63 

real,  61 


Variation,  334,  356 

abnormal  and  continuous.  384-392 
skew,  390 
Velocity,  a  combination  of  speed  and 

bcau^ing.  2x9 
an  epitome  of  past  history,  295-299 
Venn,  J.,  The  Lc^c  of  Chance,  151 
Virchow,  R. ,  Die  Freiheit  der  Wissen- 

schaft  im  modemen  Staat,  38 
Vogt,  J.  G.,  Das  Weun  der  EUktrixitdt 

und  des  Magnetismus,  90  ftn. 
Vortex  -  atom,     Sir     W.    Thomson's, 

264  ftn. 
Vortex- ring,  266,  317 
Vries,  de,  391  ftn. 
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Will,  58,  68  ftn.,  73,  I22-Z27.  273 
as  a  cause.  122-127 
as  a  stage  in  the  routine  of  percep- 
tions, 123 
Wordsworth,       "General      View      ot 

Poetry,"  35  ftn. 
World,  external.  63.  72 
internal,  72 
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Contents  :  Introductory — Some  Hypotheses  as  to  the  Ultimate 
Structure  of  Matter — Examples  of  Terms  in  Common  Use  as 
applied  to  Matter — Time  and  Space — Impenetrability,  Porosity, 
Divisibility — Inertia,  Mobility,  Centrifugal  Force — Gravitation — 
Preliminary  to  Deformability  and  Elasticity — Compressibility  of 
Gases  and  Vapours — Compression  of  Liquids — Compressibility 
and  Rigidity  of  Sohds  —  Cohesion  and  Capillarity  —  Diffusion, 
Osmose,   Transpiration,  Viscosity,  etc — Aggregation  of  Particles. 

**  We  are  inclined  to  assign  this  work  the  foremost  place  among  the 
somewhat  numerous  writings  of  its  distinguished  author." — Atkifutum, 

**  The  work  is  clearly  written,  and  gives  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physics,  so  as  to  be,  but  for  a  few  pan- 
graphs,  within  the  grasp  of  readers  who  have  no  mathematical  Imow- 
ledge.  It  is  well  calculated  to  stimulate  a  student's  reflective  powers, 
and  is  a  very  able  introduction  to  the  study  of  physics." — IVesiminsUr 
Review, 

*'  We  had  occasion,  in  a  notice  of  Prof.  Tait's  handbook  on  light,  to 
express  our  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  he  places  physical 
subjects  before  his  readers.  The  volume  on  the  properties  of  matter 
certainly  calls  for  no  withdrawal  of  our  former  criticism.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  it  presents  many  novel  aspects  of  familiar  matters." — 
Saturday  Review. 

**  The  subject  of  this  excellent  little  book  includes  the  mechanical 
properties  of  matter,  and  much  that  is  usually  treated  under  the  head 
of  chemical  physics,  such  as  diffusion  and  capillarity." — Nattere, 

**  This  is  another  of  the  series  of  admirable  text-books  of  which  we 
have  already  noticed  two  volumes,  '  Light '  and  '  Heat'  Like  the 
former  volumes,  it  claims  only  to  be  an  elementary  treatise  written 
for  the  ordinary  student^  but  like  them  it  contains  much  fi^ch  all 
studenu  will  find  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  and  highly  suggestivti, 
leading  them  on  to  study  more  deeply  the  subjects  which  are  only 
lightly  touched  on  here,  but  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master  who 
emphasises  the  important  points  and  does  not  crowd  the  work  with 
deuils." — Madras  College  Magasine, 
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"  The  book  is  a  clear  and  masterly  exposition — illustrated  by 
diagrams  wherever  necessary — of  a  subject  on  which  Professor 
Tait  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  authority.  Behind  theoretical 
knowledge,  in  his  case,  lie  many  years  of  practical  teaching,  and 
there  is  evidence  on  almost  every  page  of  close  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  students.  The  manual  is,  in  fact,  a  notable  accession  to 
the  resources  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  higher 
aspects  of  physical  science." — Speaker. 

**  It  is  generally  easy  to  recognise  the  products  of  a  master- 
mind, and,  even  if  this  work  had  been  published  without  the 
author's  name  upon  the  title-page,  the  originality  and  force  of 
the  contents  would  at  once  command  attention.  Only  a  worker 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  physicists  could  expound  the  science  of 
matter  and  motion  in  the  manner  of  this  volume." — Knoivledge, 

"  Professional  and  unprofessional  students  who  have  read  Pro- 
fessor Tait*s  profound  article  on  mechanics  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  welcome  the  reprint  of  that  article,  with 
additions,  in  the  handy  text-book  form  presented  by  the  Messrs. 
Black.  Some  modifications  of  the  original  article  have  been  made 
in  this  reprint,  and  the  subjects  of  attraction,  hydrostatics,  hydro- 
kinetics,  and  waves  have  been  incorporated  as  additions.  The 
result  is  a  treatise  on  dynamics,  which,  for  thought-promoting  infor- 
mation per  unit  area,  is  equalled  only  by  the  Natural  Philosophy 
of  Thomson  and  Tait." — Science. 
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"To  all  students  and  many  teachers  of  the  subject  this  masterly  volame  will 
be  welcome.  ...  A  complete  exposition  of  the  sabject" — SahtnUy  Riview, 

"  In  this  comprehensiTe  little  volume  Professor  Tait  has  gathered  together  all 
the  chief  known  physical  ^tcts  about  light,  for  the  use  of  ordinary  students  who 
do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  subject  in  any  special  detail.  It  bears  the  ImprcM 
of  his  exceptionally  logical  and  orderly  mind,  and  his  wide  power  in  mamicil 
envisagemcnL  For  example,  at  the  very  outset,  in  dealing  with  the  sources  of 
light,  ProlcMor  Tah  ennoMrates  such  classes  as  the  potential  energy  of  gravita* 
taoo  of  tcattered  masws,  the  kinetic  energy  of  current  electridty,  the  potential, 
energy  of  chemical  affinity,  and  so  forth."— /W/  MM  GoMttti.  * 

"Thorough  and  interesting  treatise. "—(Ji^^w  NiraU. 
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'*  It  is  something  more  than  a  text-book,  and  its  author's  name 
is  a  guarantee  of  its  value." — Literature. 

"  It  should  prove  of  considerable  service  to  students  in  enabling 
them  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of  their  subject." — 
Scotsman, 

"  Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  concise  than  the  present  ex- 
position of  the  subject." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  It  is  vigorous  and  stimulating  .  .  .  the  essay  thoroughly 
deserves  to  be  read ;  it  shows  us  how  a  veteran  physicist  regards 
the  foundations  of  his  science,  and  this  is  worth  more  than  many 
immaculate  but  spiritless  compendia." — The  School  World, 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  physics  Professor  Tail's  book  is 
great  and  good,  and  teachers  will  welcome  it  with  gladness." — 
Aberdeen  Free  Press, 

"  We  have  never  seen  so  much  information  packed  into  so  small 
a  compass.  We  cordially  commend  this  useful  little  volume  to  the 
notice  of  both  students  and  teachers." — Aberdeen  Journal, 
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Part  I. — Flowering  Plants  (5th  Edition). 
Illustrated  with  116  figures. 

Part  II. — Flowerless  Plants  (3rd  Edition). 
Illustrated  with  1 16  figures. 
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PRESS    OPINIONS 

"  In  noticing  elementary  books  in  these  pages,  we  have  lamented  nothing 
more  than  the  want  of  a  book  which  should  do  for  structural  botany  what  Pror 
Oliver's  Lessons  has  long  done  for  the  study  of  the  principal  natural  orders.  It 
seems  hard  to  realise  that  this  grievance  is  no  more,  and  tnat  we  possess  such  a 
book  in  our  own  language,  and  a  book  that  no  honest  critic  will  fail  to  assess  at 
a  higher  value  than  anf  known  book  in  any  language  that  has  the  same  scope 
and  aim.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  plain  and  simple,  or  more  severely 
accurate  or  better  judged  from  beginning  to  end." — foumal  cf  Boiany, 

"  As  an  introduction  to  botany,  which  is  all  that  this  work  pretends  to  be, 
this  is  so  excellent,  that  we  commend  it  most  heartily  to  all  wno  desire  to  be 
well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  each  department  of  botany,  not  of  one 
onVfr—Tlu  GetrtUner^  ChronicU. 

"  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  structural  botany  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
in  this  country.  .  .  .  Dr.  Scott's  little  book  supplies  this  need  in  a  most  admir- 
able manner,  and  he  has  thoroughly  earned  tne  gratitude  both  of  teacher  and 
student  alike  for  the  freshness  and  clearness  with  which  he  has  prcMoted  his 
subject.  '* — Naiuro, 

"  It  is  very  conscientiously  done,  and  the  illustratioos  are  very  numerous  and 
very  good."— /W/  Mall  Gaattte. 

"Clearly  written  in  plain  language,  and  consist  of  first-hand  knowledge 
expressly  arranged  for  this  definite  end.  Such  books  are  the  grammar  of  botany. " 
— Naiurt  Noia, 

"This  admirable  little  publication."— (HMnfitfit. 

*'  It  stands  out  from  tne  ever-increasiii|g;  crowd  of  guides,  text-books,  tod 
manuals,  in  virtue  not  only  of  originality  ofoesagn,  bat  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
subjects  treated  have  been  spedallv  investigated  for  the  purpoee  of  the  book,  to 
Chat  we  have  not  the  mere  compiMtion  of  a  book-man,  iMt  an  account  based  on 
tlM  results  of  iht  antbor^s  own  obsenratioo." — Nahtfmi  Seiemeo, 

"StodcnU  of  botany  will  welcome  the  second  part  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott's 
Inirodmtwm  to  Strmfural  BoUmv  whidi  has  just  appeared.  .  .  .  The  laapiage 
h  dear  and  not  nnnccciirily  technical,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  beginner. 
We  bdieve  many  are  deterred  from  the  fascinating  study  of  boCanyDy  the  extremely 
namcrons  technical  terms  with  whkh  to  many  mannals  aboond.  .  .  .  The 
iUnstrations  are  clear  and  well  explained:  many  of  them  ate  original,  others 
chosen  from  the  works  of  spectalists  in  tne  various  subdivisions.  We  do  Bd 
remember  reading  a  clearer  description  of  the  growth  of  liems  than  that  in  the 
chapter  on  vascular  cryptogams. " —  Wostmimior  Retriew. 
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''Professor  Chrystal  is  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  among  mathematicians, 
and  the  stamp  of  his  individuality  is  on  all  his  work.  .  .  .  Dr.  Chrystal's  book 
is  thoroughly  original,  and  will  doubtless  secure  the  careful  attention  of  teachers." 
—British  Weekly. 

"The  most  lucid,  practical,  and  rational  text-book  of  all  the  similar  works 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." — Daily  Mail. 

**  A  book  mathematical  teachers  have  been  looking  for.  It  is  simple  but  on 
modern  lines,  deals  with  theoretical  ix)ints,  and  makes  full  use  of  the  graphic 
method,  and,  in  short,  provides"  just  the  introduction  needed  to  the  Professor's 
larger  text- book." — Bookman. 

"  His  earlier  elementary  text-book  on  '  Algebra  '  is  an  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  its  kind,  but  is  suitable  only  for  the  highest  classes  in  schools.  The  new 
book  may  safely  be  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  work  for  the 
use  of  secondary  schools  and  technical  colleges.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  constant  use  of  graphic  illustration." — Publishers*  Circular, 

"That  the  book  is  by  Professor  Chrystal  b  evidence  enough  that  it  contains  a 
clear  expression  of  the  more  modern  ways  of  regarding  the  subject ;  and  the 
student  who  works  through  its  exercises  will  be  in  possession  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  processes  of  algebra.  — Academy. 

"Admirably  lucid,  and  often  strikingly  original  in  his  methods  of  demonstra- 
tion."— Liijerpool  Post. 

"  As  a  junior  text-book  of  Algebra  it  stands  unrivalled." — EdueeUitnal  News, 

"  This  is  a  class-book  of  a  very  high  character,  and  is  a  very  complete  work 
on  the  subject,  being  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every  particular.*' — Secondary 
Education. 
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Volume  I.  (Third  Edition).      584  pp.     Price  los.  6d. 
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SOME   PRESS  OPINIONS 

**  It  is  the  completest  work  on  Algebra  that  has  yet  come  before  us, 
and  in  lucidity  of  exposition  it  is  second  to  none.  The  author  views 
his  subject  from  the  high  ground  of  the  educationist,  without  reference 
to  the  exigencies  of  established  examinations  ;  yet  neither  the  candidates 
who  are  training  for  such  nor  the  teachers  who  prepare  them  will  act 
wisely  if  they  neglect  his  lessons." — Atktntrum. 

**  The  explanations  are  admirably  clear,  and  the  arrangement 
appears  to  be  a  very  good  one.  No  teacher  of  the  higher  classes  in 
our  schools  or  of  students  preparing  for  the  University  examinations 
should  be  without  this  book.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  English,  and 
it  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  various  applications  of  Algebra 
to  the  higher  analysis." — Academy, 

*<  A  work  of  singular  ability  and  freshness  of  treatment.  It  is  not  a 
book  ibr  elementary  classes,  but  it  will  be  an  excellent  work  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  son^  of  our  sixth-form  pupils." — Nature, 
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'*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  have  a  wide  influence  on 
the  higher  thought  of  the  country,  and  may  even  do  something  to 
restore  to  Philosophy  the  pre-eminent  place  it  once  occupied  in 
English  thought." — Athenaum. 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  anything  stronger  or  truer  has  been 
called  into  being  by  Gifford's  eccentric  \nll." — Expository  Times, 

"  There  will  assuredly  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the  masterly 
ability  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  important  matter 
discussed." — Scotsman. 

"  One  thing  is  certain — every  student  of  Metaphysics  is  bound 
to  read  it." — The  Saturday  Revieiu. 

"  Probably  this  course  of  lectures  comes  nearer  than  most  to 
the  ideal  of  what  Lord  Gifford  intended  when  he  left  his  noble 
foundation  to  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  on  Natural  Theology,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  measure  of  fitness  in  the  elaborate  argument  here  presented 
by  a  Cambridge  professor." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  work  which  does  much  to  redeem  Cambridge  as  a  centre 
of  philosophical  thought,  and  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  philosophy  made  in  our 
time  in  England.  .  .  .  Indeed  we  are  unable  to  think  of  any 
English  work  in  which  so  complete  a  grasp  both  of  science  and 
philosophy  is  shown  as  in  this  remarkable  treatise." — Spectator, 
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